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8 Geography is a deſeription of the Earth, ſo Hydro- 

graphy is a deſcription of the Oceans and Seas, with all 

the things appertaining to them ; ſuch as the coaſts, rocks, 
ſhoals, ſands, ſoundings, currents, winds, calms ; and what- 
ever elſe is incident to that great aſſemblage of waters, which 
is bounded by the ſea-ſhores, throughout the world. 

In the ſcience of Hydrography, the principal places 1 near the fea 
coaſts are laid down in maps and charts, from accurate aſtro- 
nomical obſervations; and the interjacent places are delineated 
by ſurveys and draughts taken on the ſpot ; the ſoundings, or 
uneven depths of the ſeas, are meaſured; the currents are ob- 
ſerved ; the conſtant and variable winds, at different times and 
places, are noted: and finally, the knowledge of theſe, and 
whatever elſe is incident to the track or path in which a ſhip 

is to be conducted, being attained, it is applied for facilitating 
voyages, from the ſhorter ones to thoſe of the moſt. Ant 
places. 

The charts that are moſt ERECT drawn of the 88 
pbical kind, are either accurately or nearly according to Mercator's. 


G rather Wight 8) conſtruction. Theſe are uſually called by 
the 


113 r. 
the Engliſh, Sea Charts; by the Dutch they are commonly 


called Paſkaarts ; and by the French, Cartes Reduites : their 


principal uſe being to ſhew the bearings by ſtraight lines, and 
| conſequently the courſes in the moſt natural and eaſy manner ; 
all which 1s , vemapereted in the + Gar of the Art * Na- 
3 | 

In the e of theſe and . charts, A for the 
uſe of navigators, two things are at leaſt to be obſerved : firſt, 


the line on the chart deſigned for ſhewing the bound of he 


| coaſt, or for ſeparating the land from the water j ſecondly, 
the elevated parts, as they appear to navigators, whoa they 
come near land, or approach the coaſt. The firſt of thele is 
For repreſenting the exact flexure and form of the coaſt i in minia- 
tore; and the ſecond is for enabling mariners to judge of their 


tuation and place on the water, ſometimes by night as well as 


by day, when no exact meaſurement from the By to ve ſhore 


can be made. 
In delineating che line of the chat ſome ly ford ex- 


preſs it by a ſingle line; others ſhade it as they like, either to- 
ward the land or ſea, but chiefly the former; and others there 


are, who expreſs the profile, or elevation, near the coaſt, upon 
the line of the coaſt itſelf: but this is moſt commonly done in a 
ſeparate drawing, ſomewhere in the chart. It is farther to be 


noted, that the ſoundings are ſhewn in fathoms, each of which 
is 6 feet or 2 yards, except otherwiſe expreſſed ; 3 and then they 


ſometimes are in feet. 

As the bearings of places are taken by the ſea bt 104 

the variation of the compaſs is very different at different places 
f (amount- 


1 . ; 
: * Pen 4 ; 4: " , ; 7 ; C . os ' 
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(amounting in ſome places to 2 or 3 points of the compaſs): it is 
neceſſary that this ſhould be allowed for, whatever it may amount 
to at any place, before the true bearing is either expreſſed or 
aſcertained. To the works which I have written on this ſubject, 
particularly the Mew Atlas of Magnetic Variations, I refer the 
reader for ſatisfaction concerning the ſtate of the variation, as 
it now is, throughout the oceans and ſeas croſſed i in Eaſt- India 
voyages 1 
In the preſent. entity, the ſcience of * Hdrography is rreated 
in the following order, namely. 

Firſt, An hiſtorical aceount is given of the voyages a were 
made by Europeans, in order to diſcover the Eaft-Indies; who 
the perſons were, and the ſteps, from time to nes 10 which * 
diſcoveries were made. 
Secondly, The reaſons for forming Wan chard the 

principles on which they are conſtructed, their uſe, and the 
improvements that have been made in them by the bydrographers 
of different European Countries. 

Thirdly, The cauſe of the winds that : are Acer conſtant or 
variable; the trade-winds and monſoons; with a large account 
of them as they are found at ſea, over all the oceans that are 

paſſed, in voyages to, from, and throughout, the Eaſt-Indies. 
Fourthly, An ample deſcription of the currents, as they are 
ſound in thoſe oceans and ſeas; with the cauſe of their W 
tion, changes, and alteration. TT 

Fifthly, A deſcription of the WO W the R <. 
Indies, and other places touched: at by the Eaſt-India ſhips; to- 
_ gether with an account of the. hills, ſea-marks, rocks, ſhoals,, 


bands, 
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ſands, ſfoundings, tides, 8c, that are neceſſary to be known, 
in order either to prevent ſhips: from being left in thoſe ſeas, or 
from prolonging their voyages. 
Sirchly, A particular account of the advintagen and ad- 
voantages to be expected from the winde, weather, and other 
cauſes, at different places of thoſe oeeans, 1 at — 
ſeaſons of the year. 

Seventhly, A large collection of ene and page FOO 
tions, for failing to, 'in, throughout, and from, the Indian Seas, 
to the greateſt advantage, as found by the experience of the beſt 
Navigators. 

As this work hath already gone through ſeveral beetles, 
and the preſent edition contains whatever was of conſequence in 
the former, it may be neceſſary to give ſome account of it here. 
Ihe fourth edition, printed in 1775, contains whatever was 
in any of the former editions; and conſiſts of theſe parts. 

Firſt, A new Directory for the Eaſt- Indies, with general and 
particular directions, for the navigation of thoſe ſeas; wherein 
the French Neptune C Oriental has been chiefly conſidered and 
examined: led correttions, and explanatory notes, 
by WILLIAXI HERBERT, Hydrog apher. The fourth edition with 
additions, . | 1 7: 


Secondly, Sundry cemmiaikcs and obſervations made in a voyage 
to the Eaſt-Indies; on board his Majeſty's ſhip Elizabeth, from 
the beginning of the year 1758, to the latter end of the year 
1764: with the neceſſary directions for ſailing to and from 
India, and in the ſeveral ports and harbours thereof. Being a 
* ee the New Directory for the Eaſt- Indies. By 


WiLLIAM 


; Op $5 DEW 8 a | 1h 7 


WIII IAM N1cazis0n,. Maſter & the fad "ſhip." "The ſecond 
l with additions, 1773. E T5, 2 215004 
_ -- Thirdly, An account of the conſtant 2 3 -trade- 
* or monſoons, the land and ſea breezees, and the variable 
winds : together with an account of the ſetting of the currents, 
and the ſtrength of them, as they moſt commonly happen in the 
different parts of the Eaſt- Indies. The whole illuſtrated by exam 
ples taken from the journals of ſeveral European and Country 
ſhips; ſhewing the reaſon why ſome have made their paſſages; 
whilſt others in the ſame ſeaſon (or perhaps at the ſame time) have 
loſt, or at leaſt pang n. By re AUTICUS. f The 
ſecond edition, 17744. 0 r ait 0 
Fourthly, An account of the Swift Grab! 8 e Gould Ben- 
coolen toward the Seychelles Iſlands; in which ſhe fell in with 
the ſhoals, and Iſlands of Chagos; determining the ſituation of 
thoſe dangers more exactly than heretofore known. By Captain 
Tuouas Nears, Commander of the ſaid Grab. In a letter to 
Mr. William ae late Editor of the New mn for * 
Eaſt-Indies, 1775. 
4s the work was thus edmpaſed; not 8 at different times, ddt 
1 different perſons, writing on different parts of this ſubject, 
each following one another, and endeavouring to ſupply the de- 
fects of the former, it may be ſuppoſed that the reading in the 
former editions was diſcontinued through the ſeveral parts of the 
whole; and that an arrangement of the ſeveral ſubjects, in a 
| methodical and natural orgs would make it more uſeful and. 
ena. u St Bond ot ro Raitt 
The preſent proprietor of this treatiſe, Nr. H. au GORY; 1 
1 8 ving 
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ving committed to my care this alteration, with other improve- 
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ments, I have uſed my utmoſt diligence and attention herein; 


and hope a compariſon with the former editions, will give the 


nt entire Sag F N in e . that e to me as 1 

Feb wht improvements edn in my Treatiſe of FOTO 
Variations, it was the more eaſy for me to judge what expreſſions, 
or numbers, for the variation of the compaſs in this treatiſe,” were 
proper to be retained ; and what alterations were neceſſary, where 
the variation has altered cor fiderably, fince theſe works were 


fiſt publiſhed. Without this, a retention of the former number 


for the variations, would have made this work very imperfect. 


- In ſettling the longitudes of places mentioned in this treatiſe, 
F have conſulted the beſt authorities, and moſt authentic aſtro- 


nomical obſervations ; and ſuppoſed the prime or firſt meridian 


to be that paſſing through St. Paul's, London (from which it has 
been long a cuſtom on board Engliſh ſhips to reckon the longi- 
tude at ſea, and probably will continue ſo): but, ſeeing that the 
tables in the Nautical Ephemeris are adapted to the meridian of 
Greenwich, and Greenwich is nearly 6 minutes of a degree of 


| longitude: eaſt of London, it will be neceſſary to make that 


allowance, in reducing the lngibade from the wat, ta one 1 
thoſe places to that of the other. Xo 


The Charts which are appendant to this work, are the property 


of the proprietor of this treatiſe, Mr. Gzz corv. They are pub- 
liſhed by him under the following title; namely, A New 


Directory for the Eaſt-Indies, containing general and particular 


n, of the oceans, ſeems — coaſts, iſlands, capes, gulfs, 


* 
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bays, harbours, rocks, Lad, ſoundings, | &c 6 to by 
| known in, failing to, from, and throughout, the Eaſt-Indies, | The 
whole (originally begun and carried on from the moſt approved 
charts and plans, by Mr. W. HERBERT, Mr. W. Nichzlsox, and 


Others) much improved and augmented by SAMUEL. D NN, 
Teacher of the Mathematical Sciences, London. | 


London: printed for Henry * No. _ 
ſtreet, 1780. | 
By examining the former ee þ paths 48: the e 
ad copper-plates, belonging to this work, it appears that Mr. 
Herbert had been ſtrictly attentive to the beſt publications that 
had been made, both in our own country and abroad, before 
he began this work; in particular, that the works of that 
truly ingenious ad M. p'Arnzs DE MAUNEVILLETTR, had 
been cloſely conſulted by him; and that he was (from his own 
obſervations and experience) able to make additions thereto: 
and that the errors of other hydrographers, of an earlier date, 
were too erroneous to be truſted to and followed by him. its 
Mr. Nichelſon's remarks and obſervations in his voyages to 
the Eaſt-Indies, contained a — quantity of ſea knowledge; 
and deſerved much attention. The communications by Philo- 
Nauticus were of great ſervice for ſettling the beſt times for 
navigating in the Indian Seas. Laſtly, the journal of Capt. 
Neale determined the ſituation of the Mahé or Seychelle Iſlands, 
the Baſſos de Chagos, and ſeveral other places, whoſe ſituations 
before were imperfectly known, wk now are. 4 down correct þ 
e 1 the uſe e ej 
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Ih he proprietor of this work having intimated to me, that he 


could wiſh all ambiguity of expreſſion might be avoided in this 


fifth edition, and ſuch corrections made, concerning the longi- 


tudes of places, as the lateſt aſtronomical obſervations at ſea or 
und have produced, every endeavour has been made of theſe 


kinds for making the work more perfect: but where the ori- 


: ginal authors have ſettled the latitudes of places, from either their 
on or other real obſervations, thoſe latitudes chiefly have been 


retained; and, if there be any errors in them, they have ariſen 
from the authors themſelves. Poſſibly errors in ſettling the 
1 of places may have ariſen from later obſervations. 

It being deſigned to preſerve every thing of conſequence in 


* edition that hath been in the former, and two of thoſe four 


authors having delivered a preface to their parts reſpectively, it 


may not be improper to give account of them here. 


1ſt, The whole of Mr. Herbert 8 ra is incorporated. into 


the beginning of this treatiſe, 


2d. Mr. Nichelſon in his preface mentions, that, beſides 


bis having uſed the ſea in many other different parts of the 
world. he was ſeven years in the Indian ſeas, and applied him- 
ſelf ſtrictly to the making of obſervations, charts, draughts, 
and improvements; ; that, from theſe applications, he had been 


able to give ſuch deſcriptions of Bombay, Trinkamalay Bay, 
St. Auguſtine's Bay, Table Bay, Manilla, and other places, as 


| gd: never appeared before in any of the Eaſt- India Directories. 


In treating of the ſhip's reckoning by the courſe and diſtance 
fied, he conſiders it of conſequence to have the wu, ad 
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Ed ni glaſs duly. proportioned to each other; that, if the 
glaſs runs 30 ſeconds, the diſtatice between Ut and knot 
ſhould be 50 feet; that, if it runs 28 ſeconds, the diſtance | 
ſhould be 46 + feet; and that there ſhould be due care in hea- 
ving the log, or errors may ariſe therefrom that may conſider- 
* affect the reckoning.” | + $3} 35 
In treating of the variation, he ſays, chat chi. variation in an 
extenſive navigation is as certain a guide as the ſun and moon; 
and that many fatal conſequences have befallen ſhips in the 
India trade, in not paying due attention to it. He doth not 
mean the method of taking the longitude at ſea, by the help of 
the ſun and moon; | becauſe that method hath been much! im- 
proved ſince his writing. 153 30 Soifbiig 207 3s Nb 9d: cn 
His preface nchen with taking notice as an blu prac- 
tice at ſea, of navigators keeping their ſnips (when in the wide 
ocean) as cloſe to the wind as they can, with their fails as ſharp 
trimmed as they can make them, whereby they will not go 
above 3 or 4 knots; whereas, by keeping the ſhip a. point fur 
ther from the wind, ſhe would make leſs en and: almoſt 
double her diſtance, 218190 


- ado Philo- Nauticus hath W no orca hisp gar if t h Y 
work. | 
-* h- The whole of Captain Neale's $ Tod: is | hve oiven, 
except the hourly courſes and diſtances failed of the coupe 
and log. 
As this work now ſtands, it may be orfiieres as conſiſting 
of two principal parts : the firſt containing the Hydographical 
Inſtitutes, relate to the Eaſt-India navigation; and the ſecond, 


general 


0 
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general NY particular directions for filing toy throughout, and 
from, the Eaſt-Indies, by help of thoſe Inſtitutes, ſo as to avoid 
dangers, and perform voyages in the ſhorteſt time with ſafety. 
Theſe are divided into other leſs general heads, or chapters, 
' which are not numbered, but entitled only; and, together with 
the right-hand title of each page, are far thawing what the ſub- 
ject is, at every part throughout the work. 
Theſe general heads, or chapters, are ſubdivided into ſections, 
which are numbered in a ſucceſſive order, and entitled according 
to the ſubject or matter treated of in them. 
The navigator or mariner, who would make the beſt uſe of 
this Treatiſe, either at ſea, remote from land, or neat the coaſts, 
ſhould be ready at the practice of navigation, and attentively ſtudy 
ſuch parts of it as relate to the places where he happens to be. 
By that art, under the lateſt improvements, he may determine 
(to a tolerable degree of exactneſs) the ſituation: or place of the 
ſhip, and therefrom be able to judge of the accidents aal to 
the climate, at. different ſeaſons of the year. 
By the fame art, he may approach the coaſt with leſs Nene | 
than he would otherwiſe be fubje& to; and avoid the dangers in 
his way, at places where there are no pilots, or where they can- 
- not be had to aſſift him. 
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of YEA. © 2 ORE the time the Portugueſe had doubled the Cape of 
"I { Good-Hope, the advantage which a trade with the Eaſtern. LL 

No 55 nations in would bring to Europe was little known; I 

| and till that time they had only ventured along the coaſts; — 

) the great difficulty which-they imagined might happen in ; 

' [traverſing the vaſt Eaſtern Ocean, made them abandon the 

projects which Pig had formed of viſiting theſe foreign places. 5 2 
Thoſe nations who had their own intereſt molt in view, were contented with e ö 

| drawing to themſelves the profit of the trade carried on with Aſia, by meant | 1 
of the Red Sea, and the Perſian Gulf, Alexandria by this means was a „ 
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The compaſs. being now in uſe, emboldened the mariner ta. leave the 


coaſt ; and being certain to return back to the ſame place, he ſoon got the 


better of the obſtacles Which (according to the general opinion) ſerved as 
hindrances to the ancients. 


Some Normans and Biſcayans Nn 3 to the Canary lands, | 


about the end of the 14th century, and given an account of the beauty and 


fertility of them, a deſire for new diſcoveries became general. Excited by 


this motive, John de Bethencourt, accompanied by ſeveral other Normans, 


in the year 1401, ranged the coaft of Africa, as far as beyond Cape Non, 
made a deſcent on the ifland Lancerotta, conquered and fortified it, but 
finding himſelf too weak to ſubdue the reſt, returned to France to aſk for 


aſſiſtance, At that time, (ahout the end of the reign of Charles VI. and | 


during that of Charles VII.) the troubles which were in the kingdom, filled 
their minds, and they could not undertake a foreign expedition. Seeing 


then his endeavours were in vain, he addreffed himſelf to Henry III. of 


Caftite, who ſupplied him with ſufficient force to carry on his project, to get 
the ſovercignty of theſe ilands, and the title of king, upon condition that 
he and bis ſucceſſors ſhould do homage to the crown of Caſtile, 

While the chief maritime powers of Europe were loſing, by their divis 
fions and wars, the advantiges which might have been got by new ſettle- 


moſt inconkiderable N them, put 
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Of the firſt Neyages from Ev nor E foward the E. Invies, 3 


herſelf ina good condition to profit by it. They, as well : as Spain, were long 
a prey to the incurſions of the Moors. This power was delivered firſt from 
them, carrying their victorious arms even into thoſe barbarous nations. 

The infant Don Henry III. ſon of John I. king of Portugal, taking 
advantage of theſe favourable circumſtances, laid the foundation of the glory . 
which in after-ages his nation ſo deſervedly gained. This prince was not 
only diſtinguiſhed from other men by his ſuperior genius, but alſo by his 
virtue and bravery : his love for the ſciences evidently appeared, by his en- 
couraging men of learning with his favour and liberality. He founded 
ſeveral Academies for the inſtruction of youth, and gave part of his. revenue 
for their ſupport : in ſhort, never did prince ſhew himſelf more attached to 
the love of arts and ſciences than he did. - Far from employing the leiſure 
hours which the tranquillity of his kingdom afforded him, in pleaſure and 
diverſions, he betook himſelf to ſtudies of different kinds, of which mathe- 


matics was the chief. He quitted the court that he might give himſelf up 


entirely to ſcience, retired to one of his country ſeats, near the little town of 
Sagres, by Cape St. Vincent, and being accompanied by learned men, 
he executed all the projects which he had before begun, endeavouring chiefly 
to perfect himſelf in navigation. The notions which he had of geography, 
together with the converſation of ſome Moors, who had penetrated very far 


into Africa, gave him a very favourable opinion of the ſettlements that 
might be made on theſe coaſts. Full of theſe hopes, the prince thought he 


could do no better for his kingdom, which was confined within very narrow 
limits, than to increaſe his power and wealth by new diſcoveries, and foreign 
ſettlements. Theſe advantages, however great they might appear, were not 
the only ones which determined him: animated with a zeal for his religion, 


he was glad of an opportunity to propagate it, * 5 many millions 


from Idolatry; and Mahometaniſm. 
The great ignorance of navigators at that time was the leaſt obſtacle which 


that prince got the better of. In order to diſpoſe their minds for enterpriſes 


of this kind, he was under the neceſſity of deſtroying their notions of the 


globe being divided into five zones, which doctrine the ancient geographers 
had eſtabliſhed, Between theſe zones they reckoned only two temperate or 


be. ; they thought thoſe near the poles were inacceſſible, by reaſon of 
Ba . - the: 
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the great cold at all times ; and the torrid zone as a region of fire, - where all 
was burnt up by the heat of the ſun. This opinion, however ridiculous it 
now appears, was then the eſtabliſhed doctrine: from thence proceeded the 
fears, and chimerical notions, which prevented them from making new diſ- 


coveries. Notwithſtanding the pains he took to get good ſeamen and 


the beſt of pilots, yet moſt of them, intimidated by the leaſt appearance 
of danger, returned home; others contented themſelves with landing on 
the coaſt of Africa, on this ſide Cape Non, where they ended their voyage: 
fo that he ſaw himſelf fruſtrated, for ſeveral years, in the hopes he had 
entertained of che ſucceſs of his enterpriſe. But this did not make him 
quit his deſign, nor diſcontinue mildneſs towards his captains; concealing 
his diſcontent, he encouraged them by his promiſes. 


II. Of the firſt Diſcoveries on the WesT CoasT of ArRICA. 
In the year 1418, chance, more than ſkill or the courage of the ſeamen, 
made a diſcovery of the iſland Porto Santo. John Gonzales Zarco, and 
Triſtan Vaz, gentlemen of the infant's houſehold, ſet fail for doubling 
Cape Bajador; but a tempeſt drove them off the coaſt, and threw them 
upon this iſland, to which they gave the name of Porto Sano after they 
landed, by reaſon of-its affording them ſhelter when. they thought themſelves. 

near loſt. The news of this diſcovery ſoon reached Portugal, and gave great 
1 joy. During their ſtay at Porto Sano, they diſcovered. Madeira, which lies 
near it; and they were ſent to take poſſeſſion of it. The largeneſs and the 


fertility of the latter made them give it the preference: they ſent people to 
inhabit it; alſo beaſts, ſugar-canes, and Malmſey vines. The. care which 
was taken for the eſtabliſhment of theſe iſlands, was the cauſe. of the delay 


of thoſe on the coaſt of Africa, beyond Cape Bajador, which Gilles Anes 
doubled in the year 1433. Seven years after that, Anthony Gonzales, and 


Nugno Triſtan, landed at Cape Blanca, Thoſe that afterwards went beyond 


this, by their diſcoveries overcame the prepoſſeſſions of the people about the 
impoſſibility of penetrating into the torrid zone. The great gain they 
Had made with the people of theſe countries, appeaſed the murmurs of 


ö | | abandon 


ſeveral of the members of the government, WhO were already reſolved to 
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abandon theſe enterpriſes, becauſe, without any profits to the government, I it 
had coſt immenſe ſums. © 

In all times ſuch perſons have been found enemies to new ſchemes, whatever 
H pro might be expected from them : thoſe who fix their minds on the i imme- 
diate ſucceſs of their enterpriſes, count as nothing the diſtant fruits which may 
be reaped from them. Many ſtates have been reduced by a miſtaken policy, 
and brought to the neceſſity of carrying, even to their enemies, patt of thoſe 
riches, which they might have kept, if they had had courage and conſtancy. 
Don Henry, without minding the reaſons which they employed to turn him 
from his deſign, continued very attentive to it; but he had the misfortune 
of all eminent men, whom death ſeizes in the middle of their projects. 
He died in the year 146 3, and 67th year of his age; and' Portugal was. 
np or of a z prince whoſe por v was the good and intereſt of his kingdom... 


I. W7 the be Diſeauenites. near Gti Goop Hors and the 
© SOUTH Coasr of Aprica. 


John I. "nephew to Don Henry III. being at length king of Portiigat; 

conſidering the advantages of the trade- with Africa, entered into all the 
deſigns of his uncle, being very aſſiduous in making new diſcoveries. It 
had been puſhed as far as Cape St. Katharine, ſituate in 2% ſouth latitude, 
during his father Don Alphonſo s life; F and as far as the river Zaire, in the- 
firſt of his reign : but his chief deſign was the diſcovery of the Eaſt Indies. 
The geographers, which he had about his court, aſſured him it might be 
caſily done, by failing round the coaſt of Africa. They ſupported their opi- 
nion by a chart which the Moors had given to Don Henry: this was ſuf- 
ficient to confirm the king in his reſolutions. Pre e 
7 Another motive was, the idea all Europe was filled with of a mighty. 
Chriſtian monarch, better known by the name of Preſter John than by the- 
ſituation, of his dominions. Don John was reſolved to ſpare no pains to- 
diſcover who this prince was : he ſent for this purpoſe Peter Covillan, and 
Alphonſo de Parva, who took their journey by Alexandria, and through. 
Arabia, as far as Aden; from whence the firſt paſſed on to, the Indies, the 
other to Ethiopia : : but Covillan returned without having diſcovered any, 
things, 


— 


. 
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thin g, and Parya died on the road. Don John diſpatched ako by ſea z 1 
theſe were Bat. Diaz and John Infant: each had the command of a ſhip, as  - 
well as a ſtore-ſhip, to prevent the pretence of returning for proviſions, &c. = 
Their orders were, to fail round the coaſt of Africa from the river Zaire, and 9 
make diſcoveries; to enquire very particularly the way they ſhould go to the 
1 kingdom of Preſter John ; and to ſet up flags every where, as a mark of poſ- 

ſeſſion. An obſtacle, which ſhould haye been prevented, hindered theſe 
navigators from diſcharging their commiſſion, The negroes, who ſerved 

them for interpreters, did not rightly underſtand the language of the new 

countries on which they landed ; nevertheleſs Diaz coaſted along, and came 

as far as a cape which appeared to him to ſet bounds to the coaſt of Africa : 

he gave it the name of Cape Tormentos, by reaſon of the tempeſts and large 

ſeas he found near it. His zeal would have carried him till farther ; but 

his crew mutinying, obliged him to return to Portugal, where he arrived in 

December, in 1487, ſixteen months and ſeventeen days from the time he 

firſt ſet out. He was very well received by the king, and the name of 
Cape Tormentos changed into that of Good Hope, intimating the great 

hopes they had from this diſcovery. Ten years paſſed away without any 

notice being taken of it; and the prince died at the time when the prepara- 

tions were making for the improving their diſcovery. Emanuel duke of 
Beja ſucceeded him, and under his reign theſe diſcoveries were brought to 

perfection. When he came to the crown, the good of his nation became 

his chief ſtudy; and he was reſolved to eſtabliſh a new dominion, rejecting 

the advice of ſome of his courtiers, who were averſe to al ſchemes of 

this kind. 

Beja fitted out three thips, of a much ſtronger ca 17 8 ; with a 
pink, which was to ſerve as a ſtore-ſhip. The late king had appointed 
Vaſco de Gama to command this expedition, Don Emanuel, perſuaded 
that the ſucceſs of his enterpriſe depended on a proper chief, approved of 
Gama, be being. a man of fortune, merit and capacity, great courage and 
daring. intrepidity. There went in company with him his brother Paul 
de Gama — Col. - 

The king, on their ſetting out, told them he hoped their conduct ka | 


conkrm his 890d « Rigi, anjepating them with the promiſe of great rewards: 
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he then gave Vaſco his inſtructions. They embarked amidſt a numerous 
concourſe of people, who were all in tears, being perſuaded they. were ſo 
many victims going to certain death, according to the terrible aceount Diaz 
and his companions had given of the Cape of Gogd-Hope, . They, failed. | 
from Liſbon i in July, 1497+, Vaſco directed his courſe towards the Canaries. 
then towards the Cape c de Verdi: he landed, and refreſhed. his men at St. Jagaz. 
from whence he ſteered ſouth, to croſs, the equipactial line, and fell in With, 
the coaſt of Africa; but not knowing how to make a, praper uſe. of the. 
winds Which blew 1 in, that hemiſphere, he ſpent four months before he arrived. 
in the bay of St. Helena, | where they took, in freſh water, N then ſet fal. 
for the Cape of Good Hope. + 

The ſeaſon. of the year not. being precepts i they, c met 65.7 contrary: 
winds and currents, which had very nearly obliged them to return back. The. 
mutinying of the crew would have been ſufficient, to have. overturned. all their · 
meaſures; but Vaſco, indefatigable amidſt the greateſt dangers, ſurmounted, 
the firſt of theſe by his knowledge in navigation; the other, by puniſhments 
which he inflicted on the chief of the mutineers. He doubled, without any 
accident, that famous Cape, N ovember 25, 1497 from whence he went into 
the bay of St. Blaze, which is about 60 leagues beyond the Cape. , He had a 
deſign to ſtay.a while at this place, but found ſome difficulty in getting re- 
freſhments he therefore went to a neighbouring harbour, and ſtayed there 
till the 18th of December. A few days after he left this place, he met with. 
a violent ſtorm, which he had the good fortune to get the better of; and on 
Chriſtmas-day following-he made the coaſt again, which he called Nativity, 
as was the cuſtom when lands were diſcovered on any particular day. For 
the ſame reaſon, he gave the name of King's river to a large one, which be 
entered © on the Epiphany of the following year. Other travellers gave names 
to thoſe places they landed, at, „Kere to the nature of the inhabitants. 
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hf Beyond the bay of St. Blaze, the land forms a promontory which i is the 
| ſouth extreme of Safala. Vaſco had great difficulty to double it, on account 
. of currents which ſet in upon the ſhore. 


the land again till he was near the mouth of a river which he named Bons 


Signaux, becauſe of the good intelligence he received there. The people of 


that country were more civil than any others he had met with: they made 


him underſtand (by ſome Arabian words) if he kept towards the north, he 


would meet with white men, and ſhips ſuch as his own. This animated 


them with new hopes, being now tired with only meeting forlorn creatures, 
whom they could not underſtand, neither procure from them more than 
would juſt 'keep them alive. A diſeaſe to which they had been entire 


ſtrangers, began now to rage amongſt them, ney the ſcurvy, of which 
ſome died, but moſt recovered. l 


After having refreſhed and Wentted the ſhip, they went to Moſambique, 


SET where they arrived in a few days. This little iſland, ſituate near the con- 


tinent, and which the Portugueſe now make one of their chief ſettlements, 
was almoſt entirely inhabited by Moors, who had made uſe of it in their 


5 trade to Safala. Ibrahim, king of Quiloa, kept a governor there, in order to 
** command and preſerve the trade. When this governor ſaw the ſhips of 
Gama, he ſent an officer to enquire what they were, and finding them to be 


Portugueſe, formed a deſign to deſtroy them; and in order to ſucceed, he 
thought it beſt to uſe diſſimulation: he kindly received thoſe who were ſent 
aſhore, promiſing them all in his power, with two pilots to conduct them in, 
Theſe meaſures were ſcarcely concerted, 


or where they had a mind to go. 
when they began to ſee into their bad deſigns. The complaints which 
Gama had made to the governor, of ſome outrages that had been committed 
on ſome of his people, being rejected by inſults, and followed by a ſhower of 


arrows, made the General fire ſeveral ſhot at the village. The governor by this 


means became more civil, granting to Vaſco every thing he demanded, and 
allo a pilot to conduct him: after which he ſet fail. "THF ſuſpected their 


— — ay Auide 


He Was therefore, for fear of 
being ſhipwrecked, obliged to ſtand off the coaſt of Safala, and did not make 


2 


this made him repent of his breach of truſt, and promiſe to conduct the 4 
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guide mi ight be treacherous, and therefore reſolved cither to intimidate kim by 
threats, or bring him over by promiſes; but they ſoon diſcovered his deſign, by 
his running the ſhips between the iſlands and the rocks, on which they would 
infallibly have been loſt if they had not been on their guard. The admiral, 
being convinced of the perfidy of the pilot, whipped him ſeverely with cords: 


ſhip to Quiloa, a conſiderable city, where he aſſured them they would find 


all forts of neceſſaries. The pilot made no doubt but they would very ſoon 


know thete what had paſſed at Moſambique, and would undoubtedly revenge 
it; but the wind not favouring them, he thought it beſt tö go to Mombaſle, 


where he made them hope for the ſame ſupply as at Quiola-. xt arts 


8 


Mombaſſe, at that time, was ſubject to the Moors, who bad their king 
independent of that at Quiola: it was very populous and flouriſhing, ſituate 
in a deep bay, forming a very good port, on each ſide of which was a well 
built fort: the houſes being built with ſtone, in a pretty taſte, afforded an 
agreeable proſpect. To avoid giving ſurpriſe, Vaſques did not think fit to 
enter immediately into the port: he anchored in the road, that he might 
obſerve what 'paſſed in the town, and ſo be able to take his meaſures: | The 
king ſent an officer to compliment the admiral on his arrival, with a tender 
of his ſervice. After the firſt compliments, the meſſenger told him the 
great inconveniency which would attend his ſhips in an open road, ſuch as 
where he lay, ſaying it would be much more convenient, as well as ſafer, to 
go into the port. Gama, to prevent ſuſpicion, promiſed it; but deferred the 
execution under ſpecious 'pretences. Notwithſtanding the care which the 
Portugueſe took to hinder the pilot from having any conference with thoſe 
of Mombaſſe, he found means to inform them of what paſſed at Moſambique, 
ſo as to inſpire them with notions of revenge and hatred. | Then they medi- 
tated to take the ſhips ; but, as it was difficult for them to bring it about, if 
they did not come into the bouts 7 therefore ae W Obes ur 


to perſuade them to this. 


The admiral, ſufficiently informed of the ſtate of the 9 8 * irength . 


of the Moors, at length determined to go in. On the day appointed for 


this purpoſe, great numbers of country boats, finely adorned, with inſtru» 
ments of muſic and armed men, came before the ſhips, as if to pay their 
| Cc reſpect. 
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reſpect. Several of the Moors came on board, notwithſtanding the care that 
was taken to hinder them, ſeeming very well pleaſed with the preparations 
for weighing the anchor, and believing themſelves already maſters of their 
prey; when an odd accident, all on a ſudden, deſtroyed their hopes, and 
turned them into fear. The admiral's ſhip, being under weigh, did not 
anſwer her helm: by this ſhe ſheered ſo near ſome. rocks, that he was 
obliged to come to an anchor, and furl his fails. The Moors, ſeeing them in 
a great hurry, ſuſpected they were diſcovered ; and fear ſeizing them, they 
immediately jumped overboard to get to their boats. Vaſques, by this, diſ- 
coveted his narrow eſcape; and, as the Moſambique pilot had got away from 
the ſhip, he concluded it to be through his means that the Moors had taken 
theſe reſolutions. He thanked God for his deliverance, and then ſet ſail 
to ſeek protection in ſome other port. Some days after his departure he took 
tivo boats going to Mombaſſe, which ſeryed his purpoſe. At his approach, 
moſt of the Moors in the boats jumped into the ſea; but ſome remained, 
and gave him neceſſary inſtructions: they told him he was not far from a 
city called Melinda, the king of which received courteouſſy all ftrangers ; $- 
that he might get proviſions there, and pilots to conduct them to the Indies. 
In this hope, guided by their priſoners, they ſteered their courſe for the place 
they told them of. He found Melinda to be a neat an. fituated | in a 1 
ſurrounded with gardens. 
As ſoon as the admiral was come to an . he ſent 1 "HR to: com- 
pliment the king, and inform him of the reaſon of his voyage. This prince 
Was a venerable old man, of a mild and affable carriage, and ſingular probity. 
He ſeemed pleaſed with the arrival of the Portugueſe, eſpecially when they 
told him that an European monarch was ſeeking his protection and friend- 
ſnip. The regard due 16 ſovereigns, demanded that Gama himſelf ſhould 
viſit the king z but as he had already proved, that the ſeeming friendſhip of 
the Eaſt is not much to be depended on, he delayed going aſhore. The 

: king himſelf by his great age and infirmity, being confined to his bed, . the 
Prince his ſon came half way to the ſhip, to confer with the admiral ;. and 
both exchanged the;greateſt marks of mice the W 15 * which * 
Oy Eb ſnewed. tr 
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There were then in the harbour of Melinda, four India ſhips, in which 
e were ſome Chriſtians of St. Thomas, and a Moor of Guzurat, very 
Kilful in navigation. Vaſques, in the conference he had with them, learned 
ſeveral important things as to his expedition. He ſhewed them his A ſtrolabe, 
or Croſs Staff, by which he obſerved the latitude; the uſe of which, was 
begun under the reign of John II. They did not ſeem. ſurpriſed at it, but 
ſhewed him ſomething more curious of the ſame kind, which was common 
among the. Arabians, who ſailed in the Red-ſca. The Portugueſe. have 
omitted giving any, account of this method. Some pretend that Vaſques 
learned from them the uſe of the L oadſtone. This opinion is ill founded. 
Whatever other diſcoveries we may owe ta the Portugueſe, it is certain the 


rictuepl dhe fn, one was om 8 own in nn two Kanu before, 45 
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During the ſtay Vaſques made. at Melinda, how deat from the. i is 3. 
bitants all manner of refreſhments : theſe contributed greatly to reſtore. them 
after their fatigue. The prince, to give them ſome 1 mark of his lit 
procured a pilot to conduct them ſafe to India. 101 

Every thing being ready for his departure, = whey or two th 
ſhips failed; and in 19 days, having fayourable winds, he deſcried-the 
mountains of Calicut, and anchored in the road the day following, being the 
18th of May, 1498, ten months and a half after his. geresterg from , 
to the great joy of all: for this they returned God thanks. 

Calicut was at that time a very conſiderable city, the a of Fl power- 
ful empire, which has now loft all its ancient ſplendor. . The Samorin, to 
whom it ſtill belongs, formerly was one of the chief princes of Indoſtan. 
The kingdom is fituate along the ſea-coaſt of Malabar : the people had a 
very great trade ; this OURS immenſe riches 0 n and * en 
in all the pleaſures of luxury. 5 

Gama, on his arrival, went to pay ia raſpeſds- to ik emperor, _ acquaint 
5 him with the. cauſe of his voyage. The, intereſt and ſelf· conceit of that 
prince was too much flattered not to return a favourable anſwer, | He gare 
orders for receiving the admiral, and ſhewed him all marks of honour, uſual 
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12 A New DirteTory for the EasT-InDies. 
to embaſſadors from the moſt powerful kings. The day appointed for receiving 
him being come, he was conducted with great pomp to the palace, and from 
thence to the hall of audience, where the emperor waitcd for him. After 
the firſt compliments were paſt, he defired him to deliver his credentials to 
any of his miniſters that he thought fit. . Gama, thinking the honour of his 
maſter was here concerned, refuſed to comply with it; repreſenting that kings 
ought to commune directly with kings, without the interpoſition of miniſters 
of fate, The Samorin, being informed of this delicacy, retired with ſome of 
his officers to a private apartment, and ſent for the admiral. ' They read the 
letter from the king of Portugal; and the prince, to whom it was explained, 
anſwered it in moſt obliging terms. But there was one eſſential thing want- 
ing, namely the preſents; which were always ſent by embaſſadors to Eaſtern 
Princes, before whom it is not the cuſtom to appear empty-handed. 

Vaſques excuſed himſelf by the uncertainty of his arrival in India, adding 
that it was near 100 years ſince they had been finding out a paſſage, and had 
been always before this time forced to put back; that, if the king of Portugal 
had known his fleet would have ſucceeded: this time, he would not have failed 
to have ſent very conſiderable preſents. This excuſe ſeemed to ſatisfy the 
emperor ; and he ordered the embaſſfador to be treated with particular marks 


of diſtinction, for facilitating of commerce, and what elſe he might want. 


The Moors were diſpleaſed with the arrival of the Portugueſe i in that 
country; ſos it was through them Europe received the greateſt part of the 


riches from this country: they did all in their power to prevent this com- 


merce, and gained over to their intereſts, by bribery, the chief miniſters of 
the Samorin ; ſo that the court all on a ſudden changed their behaviour 
towards the Portugueſe, and conſidered them as no better than nen and | 
made ufe of their indigence as a pivot... 7 inet % — 

Vaſques was informed of the deſign which the Meer were carrying on 
againſt him, by one of their party on whom he could much rely, named 
Monzaed, a native of Tunis, who acted as broker at Calicut, and was 
attached to their intereſt from their firſt arrival. He ſpoke the Caſtilian 


language perfectly well, and ſerved as an interpreter. He was very zealous 
in all their affairs; and his fidelity was very conſpicuous, in letting the Por- 
8 know the deſigns the Moors * formed againſt them. Hereupon 


Wa and | 
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Vaſques determined to depart; but, as an affair of this nature requires much 
delicacy, he at length obtained permiſſion, upon leaving a pledge for his return. 
He likewiſe got a letter from the Samorin to the king of Portugal. He firſt 
went to the iſlands of Anchediva, or India Diva, to careen, and take in 
water; and then ſteered for the coaſt of Africa: but he made not ſo quick 
2 paſſage back: as he had done coming, being delayed by calms, fo that he 
reached Magadoxa with great difficulty: failing along the coaſt, he put in at 
Melinda, where the prince again received him with great marks of eſteem, 
and ſent an embaſſador to the king his maſter. - From Melinda the fleet came 
back the ſame way. In paſſing Moſambique, one of the ſhips, called the 
St; Raphael, ſtruck on a ſand-bank near the iſland of St. George, and was. 
loſt: the crew were ſaved, and put on board the other two ſhips, which 
ſteered from the Cape of Good Hope. They doubled-it in March, 1499, 

the ſeaſon being then more favourable than before. - p 
Having got the better of this terrible paſſage, they were now cated; to 
taſte the fruits of their native country. They ſteered for the equator, fell 
in with the illands of Azores, and refreſhed at that of Tercera. Vaſques 
had the grief to ſee his brother die at this place, whoſe good qualities made 
him univerſally regretted. They at length arrived at Liſbon in the month 
of September, after having been out 26 months. The ſcurvy and other dif-, 
orders had ſo weakened his crew, that out of 170 men who ſet out, only 35. 
returned to Portugal. Nic. Coello, who arrived before him, had already 
informed the king of the ſucceſs of the voyage. That prince ſent down all. 
the nobles of his court to meet Vaſques, and ordered his return. to be cele- 
brated by public rejoicings. He made him count of Vediguiera, and admi- 
ral of India; and added a penſion. of. 1090 crowns. Thoſe. who. accom- 
panied him were alſo greatly rewarded-; and, to perpetuate. the. memory of, 
this diſcovery, he built a ſtately church, and dedicated it to the Virgin Mary. 
They now found it poſſible to fail from Europe to the Eaſt-Indies ; and, by 
the accounts of the beauty and riches of that country, were confitmed that 
a profitable trade might be carried on. They then fitted out a large fleet, 
and embarked a ſufficient number of able men to reſiſt thoſe who ſhould 
oppoſe their ſettling. T hey added to theſe wiſe meaſures, all, that could 
being, navigation to * for on that depended all the advantages of 
this 
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this diſcovery. By theſe precautions they ſaved the lives of many. Thus far 
the different expeditions made towards this diſcovery have been conſidered ; 
it remains to give an account of the progreſs made in navigation, and at the 
fame time let you know what new methods haye been taken in this work for 
its uſe and advantage. | 
The knowledge of the load-ſtone, and ale of n mariner's a ap- 
plied to navigation, it is true, has been of great uſe to bring it to perfection; 1 
but this was not ſufficient to overcome the difficulties to be met with in long 
voyages. By the compaſs the pilot ſhaped his courſe; but the diſtance # 
remained uncertain, being only calculated by eſtimation. It was only after 
the uſe of the Aſtrolabe, or Croſs-ſtaff, for obſerving the latitude, that there 
was a poſſibility of correcting the errors of navigation in long voyages: and 
there was yet another thing wanting, equally neceflary for inſtruction and 
ſafety, a repreſentation of the ſea-coaſts- and iſlands, that the pilot might 
continually ſee before his ts his true nen and ſo be able to ſhun 
the danger. valid 
Theſe reaſons pave riſe to aner n of which che I Don 
Henry was the firſt inventor. The geographical maps, known long ſince, 
helped them in this; but then it was with difficulty they could make uſe 
of them, becauſe their conſtruction was not well WORE for the uſe of 
navigators. | | 
'The firſt e hae were thoſe . 1455 uss "RR called plain 8 
to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe now made uſe of; and becauſe in their con- X 
ſtruction they have no regard to the convexity of the globe, but the portion 9 
which they com prehend is reduced to a plain ſurface; the meridians being : 
repreſented as ſtraight lines parallel to each other, and the degrees of 2 
tude equal to the degrees of latitude upon every parallel. 
Every mariner took care to inſert i in this chart all new diſcoveries, the la- 
titude he had obſerved them in, with all the bearings of the. ys ne 
with the fand- I-banks or _ which he met n av; 5h 3. ay 
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Navigation 3 now of ſuch extent, the ſize of th; former Ae were. 
not ſufficient to contain all the ſeas which they had to run over: to remedy 
this, they were obliged to make the ſcale leſs ; but ſuch a reduction made the 
objects confuſed, or at leaſt too ſmall to be of uſe : this determined them 
to make charts of particular parts on a larger ſcale. Theſe laſt were not 
only uſeful, but abſolutely neceſſary for perſons who ſail along coaſts, or 
_ through. ſtraits which require more ample deſcription... By theſe means, 
although navigation became more eaſy, yet there were great faults : one 
was, that the principle on which the charts were made, was erroneous ;. and 
the difference of longitude of the chief ports was not exactly ſhewn. To 
prove the former, take notice, that the meridians of the globe are circles, 
interſecting each other at the poles, and making the degrees of longitude 
ſmaller, in proportion as they are diſtant from the equator; whereas in the 


plain charts (as hath been already obſerved) the meridians are ſuppoſed to be 


ſtrait lines, and the degrees of latitude equal to thoſe of the equator. 

This error indeed is not ſo conſiderable in the torrid zone, eſpecially when 
the charts do not comprehend any great ſpace ; but otherwiſe it is neceſſary 
to take notice of it: for which reaſon the navigator, that he may. not be 
deceived in his reckoning, muſt reduce the leagues of departure into the 
degrees of the parallel on which he fails ; and, if the courſe be oblique, of 
the middle latitude, between the place of his departure and that bound to. 
Among the various methods made uſe of to correct theſe charts, that now 
in practice is the beſt, and has with juſtice been preferred to all others. It 
conſiſts in augmenting the degrees of the meridian in the ſame proportion as | 
thoſe of the parallels diminiſh. Every degree of latitude thus augmented, 
becomes the juſt meaſure for reducing the degrees of the equator, anſwer- 
able to thoſe of its correſponding parallel. An explanation of this method 
at large may be ſeen in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 219, which, 
though generally called Mercator 8 | projection, , 18 Juſtly e to 
Mr. Edward Wright. 


You: 
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You muſt not confound, with the plain charts, thoſe which determine the 1 
diſtance, upon any parallel, by one common meaſure; becauſe a certain ik 
number of leagues taken on the equator are always equal to the ſame quan- 
tity taken on any parallel whatever. In the uſe of theſe laſt, they do not 
account by degrees of longitude, but make uſe of them only as a ſcale of 
leagues, to meaſure the diſtances on the parallels of latitude. 

It is not fo eaſy to remedy the ſecond fault of the charts, the conſequences = 
of which are'more to be dreaded : for, beſides that the firſt was known, the "IT 
mariner had rules to correct it by; but in the other he was uncertain of tho 5 
true longitude of the places bound to: the methods of obſerving it were | . 
not common, and for the moſt part above the capacity of the navigators of 1 
that age. The hydrographers were obliged to deduce the longitude from the ö : 
courſe and diſtance, which they obtained from ſhips journals; but this being Th 
| uncertain, became more ſo, as the length of their voyages increaſed ;. and 
though in time their charts were more correct, yet the aſtronomical obſer- 
vations made in different places, prove that the charts of places but little 
frequented, may have errors, and want new corrections. 1 

After the Dutch had taken moſt of the Portugueſe ſettlements, their chief 55 
care was to procure their charts, and to make new ones of all thoſe ports where TH, 
they had any trade. That republic, ever mindful of its own intereſt, knew "I 
full well that on the improvement of this article depended the ſucceſs of al! 
their voyages; but ſtill, whatever care they took to make theſe correct, they 7 
remain very imperfect; and one cannot but admire how a nation, whoſe * 
navigation is ſo conſiderable throughout the world, ſhould to this day truſt 3 
their lives and fortunes on performances ſo imperfect. Of thoſe that are 
publiſhed, the general chart by Peter Goos is eſteemed the beſt: this moſt 
of their navigators ſtill make uſe of. As for their * charts, they! are 

moſtly manuſcripts. 1 8 

The Portugueſe and Dutch are not the only charts we av of the Eaſtern 
ocean. The collection by Thornton, commonly called the Engliſh Pilot, 
although deficient in many places, is much eſteemed by navigators, as it 
contains ſeveral charts of the coaſt on a large ſcale ; nevertheleſs, the lati- 
| tude and bearings of many conſiderable places _ very faulty, it requires 

to be corrected. 
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In the making of new. charts, three methods: 12 been. uſed to de- 
termine the ſituation of places. The firſt is aſtronomy, founded on the beſt 
obſervations. The next may be called geography, which conſiſts in fixing 
by triangles thoſe places which have been obſerved, with thoſe whoſe ſitua- 
tion is certain: this method has been made uſe of along the coaſts, by ob- 
ſerving the angles which the ſeveral capes and noted points make with each 
other, or with the meridian line; and gives the ſituation ſufficiently exact. 
The third method is more uncertain, but is had recourſe to for want of 
cither of the former: it is that deduced from the tracks of Met, 1 


vn. "of the ff w Mzxipians of Packs foot which Longitude 
begins 70 be reckoned.” | 


The! Giſt meridian of the Engliſh W has deen fixed « at Tk: a | 
the uſe of the Engliſh navigator; and at Greenwich, to be compated. with 
the obſervations made there and at different places on land and at ſea. _ Alſo | 
at the Obſervatory at Paris, by the French. Thoſe who would have a 
meridian elſewhere, may, by adding or ſubſtracting accordingly. 2220 
The unanimous approbation of geographers, as to the determination of the 
longitude of Goa, makes it the ſtandard in the conſtruction of the chart of 
that coaſt. That city lies 7125 E. from the Obſervatory at Paris. Agree» 
ably thereto, the other places on the coaſt of Indoſtan are fixed according 
to their bearings and diſtances. The longitude of Surat, and Cochien, which. 
reſult from this method, agree with the determination of Meſſ. de Liſle 


96* 55) E. OR from Teneriff, which anſwers to 78? 55' from Paris, 
being 7? 30 more Eaſterly than «it really is. This error, although con- 
ſiderable, is not ſo much to be wondered at, when you reflect on the 
diſtance between the places, and the method made uſe of for the determi- 
nation. The other parts of that chart are not more correct: the ſhort 
diſtances and bearings of coaſts the moſt frequented, although eaſily known, 
are yet more incorrect: For A mk that author makes the meridian 
diſtance between Goa and Cochien only 1 300 inſtead of 2 20', which the 


bearings of the coaſt and the difference of latitude naturally produce: 
| D hene 


and Harris. Peter Goos, in his chart of the Eaſtern ſeas, places Goa in 
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hence moſt navigators reckon themſelves almoſt a- ſhore, by that chart, when 
they are not really in fight of land. The aſtronomical obſervations made at 
the Cape of Good Hope in 1685, by the Miſſionaries who determined the 
difference of meridians between it and Paris, 17 41' 15", is not ſufficiently 
certain to be depended N Dr. Halley, far from believing it exact, thought 5 
that it ſhould be but 55 of time at moſt; ſo that, agreeable to the ue 
of this judicious aſtronomer, the cape ſhould have been 3e 56' 15” more 
Weſterly than by the obſervation. But fince, according to ſeveral aſtrono- 
nomical obſervations, in 1718, he thong oy to fix its longitude 
1 h. = 15* E. of London, which will be 5o' 20" = 12? 35 or thereabouts, 
* of the meridian of Paris ; and the difference is conſiderable enough to 
require new obſervations. Although reaſonably prejudiced againſt the ex- 
actneſs of the ſhips tracks, yet, as ſeveral who have failed from the cape to 
St. Helena very nearly agreed with one another, it was not unſcientific 
to admit a medium. In fact, we find by theſe, the difference of longitude 
between theſe two places from 23* 15' to 235 45'. Now the above Dr. Halley 
having, by ſeveral obſervations compared together, determined the ſituation 
of St. Helena 8 30 W. of Paris; if from 23 3o' the middle difference, 
you ſubſtract this laſt, becauſe i it lies Weſt, there remains 155 for the longi- 
' tude of the Cape of Good Hope, Eaſt of the Obſervatory; which makes 
17* 25 from London, allowing the difference of meridians 9' 40“ = 2* 25 
as above. But fince that time, the Abbe de la Caille, who reſided at the 
cape, from May 1751 to Jan. 1753, in order to make correct aſtronomical 
obſervations, by command of the French king, has concluded the longitude 
thereof to be 16* 10! E. from Paris; ſo that, according to the fame author, 
who obſerved the difference of longitude between Greenwich and Paris, to 


| be only 2 10, the true * of the Cape of Good Hope will be 18 257 
E. n London. 
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In like manner, juſt to hint at the errors of the common Englith charts, 
as to the longitude of the ſame places ; they muſt be wrong, ſeeing they are 
plain, determining the meridian by the bearings ; but the little uſe of them 
is manifeſt. In theſe laſt, the bearing of the coaſt from Cochien to the 
entrance of Goa, is NNW. fo that there are 2* 20 difference of longitude, 
and 5* 3 3 difference of latitude : whereas in the Engliſh Pilot it is N189W. 
which gives 37 leſs meridian diſtance between them, making thereby ( Co- 
chien 37 more to the Weſtward than it really is. 

It is not only in the bearings of places that they have erred ; the vues wh 
which the navigator moſt depends, is alſo erroneous. Goa is placed in 15137 
whereas the aſtronomical obſervations make it in 15 31'N. The latitude of 
Surat, inſtead of 20 56', ought to be in 21 10 N. and its longitude 2 2 
more Eaſterly, with reſpect to Goa. | 

All the ancient charts repreſent the Laccadives and Maldives as a confuſed 
heap of iſlands, very different both in number and ſhape from what they 
really are. Since numbers of ſhips paſs through the channels of the former, 
they are better known, and an exact draught has been made of them, 

By the latitude and diſtance of the iflands, which bound the paſſage of 
Mamale to the Northward, they are nearly correct; except that of Malique, 
the ſituation of which is ſtill uncertain, The opinions of ſome mariners 
have placed it as in theſe charts; but a navigator whoſe authority may be 
relied on, has aſſured, that after he had run over that parallel of latitude, 
he did not ſee any appearance of it ; whence it may be more to the South- 
ward, and conſequently nearer the Iſland Kelay. 

The voyages made every year to the Maldives, by Seetal ſhips, Engliſh, 

French, and Moors, to trade for cowries, (a ſhell which paſſeth for money) 
afford ſufficient materials for making a particular chart of theſe innumerable 
iſlands, the Eaſtern part whereof Seng moſt frequented, they are the bet. 
ter known. 

The fituation 3 Pondicherry in 115 56 N. and 775 32 E. of the Obſer- 
vatory at Paris, is the reſult of ſeveral aſtronomical obſervations, which 
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have been made by F. Rigand, Tachard, and friar Moriſſet, Jeſuits, This 
town, thus adjuſted, ſerves to determine the other places on the Eaft coaſt 


of Indoſtan, as far as the mouth ad the e as alſo a part of the Iſland 


Zeloan. 


It were to be ichn = rh were ſome 3 obſervations « on a 7 
edits of Arabia and Perſia, to adjuſt their exact ſituation. . For want of 


theſe there has been a neceſſity to have recourſe to the working of ſhips 
tracks: but to ſupply the defect of this method, the ſhorteſt voyages have 


been uſed, as they are leſs liable to errors ; likewiſe, thoſe journals whoſe 


obſerved latitudes, and latitudes by account, agreed beſt with each other ; 
alſo, thoſe made at the beginning and toward the end of the monſoon. 
Out of a great number of journals, (having made choice of thoſe which 


were found moſt correct, and reducing their tracks as above e the 


following diſtances have been found. 


From Cochien to Cape Guardafoy the courſe is WA 30 N. 466 leagues, | 
which gives 232 400 difference of longitude. Now the longitude of the. former 


being 73% 40, that of Cape Guardafoy muſt therefore be about 50% By 
another operation, the Eaſt-moſt point of the Ifland Soccatra bore from 


Cochein W16*N. 4083 leagues, which makes the difference of longitude 


20 40, by which that point muſt lie in 53%. And as the difference between 
that point and Cape Guardafoy is 3?, there remains 5oꝰ for the longitude of 
the latter; as in the preſent Charts. 

From Bombay to Cape Guardafoy, two tips. made their courſe g. 68% zo 


W. and 8 69 3o W. the medium being S 69 W. cuts the parallel of 115 4 5 1 


which is the latitude of the cape, in 50% of longitude as before. In like man- 
ner Cape Aden bears from Cochien WAN. 5844 leagues. From Mount 
Dilla, on the Malabar coaſt, in latitude 12? 3' N. and 725 39 longitude, to 


the above- mentioned cape, it is W1*N, 5581 leagues, From Cape St. 
John to the Burnt Illand or Garbora, S 68* 3o'W. 482 leagues... By the 


two former, Cape Aden lies in longitude 43* 58, or 6* 2 Weſt from Cape 


Guardaſoy; and by the latter, 46? 8 is the longitude of Burnt Iſland. 


In this place it may not be improper to take notice of two errors in the 


qncient charts of this part of the entrance of the Red- ſea, The firſt of theſe 


is in the diſtance between Cape Guardafoy and oe Aden; Peter Goos 


and 


— 
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and the Engliſh Pilot making it foi 85 to 86 leagues, Mcd it is 120. 
The other, is in the latitude of the Arabian coaſt, near Maculla; the fituation 
whereof * 1s 47 more Southerly than thoſe authors have placed it. oy 
Peter Goos makes the difference of longitude between Goa and Cape 
Guardafoy 22 37/, inſtead of 2 1025. If you conſult the tables of latitude 
and longitude at the end of the Engliſh Pilot, you will find the difference 
between Goa and Cape Guardafoy i is 12% 40. This muſt be a miſtake, as 
there the longitude of Goa is 79 50ʃ, and that of Cape Guardafoy 58 10' 
Eaſtward from the Lizard; ſo that the difference between them is 2140. 
The error appears to have riſen from counterchanging the figures of the: 
degrees. By this, Cape Guardafoy will lie in 400 45 Eaſt: longitude from the 
Obſervatory at Paris. Edward Wright places this cape in 52 25 from wag 
meridian of London, Ach agrees exactly with the beſt charts. 
After giving Cape Aden a proper ſituation from Cape Guardafoy, the 4. 
ferent parts of the Arabian coaſt are placed according to their reſpective 
bearings and diſtances; and ſo by continuing that method, Cape Rozalgat, 
is found in longitude 35% 30 Eu of Paris, which confirms the eg pee of | 
the ſhips from Goa, Bombay. and: Cape: St. John, to this cape. 
The chart of the Gulf of Perſia, in this collection, is et upon by, 
the moſt 0 0 Ar aan: to 10 45d ee and att of: ou 24g 
publiſhed.” 21:79 2 F . 1 ; , 
That part of the em ate which contains the coaſt, of Pera, from 
Cape Jaſques to the Gulf of Guzurat, incluſive, is from the Engliſh charts, 
their trade from the river Sind . l them: better ling Hh theſe, 
parts, than any other nation.1 8 
The conſtruction of Wochen * 0 00 is foatdte "RRP dba IO 
ciples, becauſe, in fixing the chief places, aſtronomical obſervations made; 
Pondicherry, Malacca, Siam, Pulo Condore, and Canton,” have been ple, 
for regulating the ſituation of places near them 1 
Having regulated the coaſt of Coromandel, else * e to 
Ga longitude of eee the Eaſt coaſt of the Gulf, bf Bengal Ammer 
e a 
Ihe coaſt of Malaydy Queda, Tenaſſerim, and; W 1 une 
ſeveral e plans of thoſe parts. There is nothing now remains, with. 
| gies: 


| . - - 
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regard to the Gulf of Bengal, but the deteriniantion of the NW. part of 
the Illand Sumatra, on which depend thoſe of the Nicobars, and other ad- 
jacent iſlands, This is of ſo much the more importance, as theſe places are 
generally made by ſhips paſſing and repaſling the Straits of Malacca, 

It is by the calculation of a ſeries of triangles made by the bearings. and 
differences of latitude of ſeveral temarkable objects, lying between Malacca 
and Acheen, that the longitude of the latter is 95* 34 E. from London, and 
its latitude, according to the obſervations made there, 5* 24, N. The cor- 


rectneſs of this poſition may be depended on, if it be conſidered that the 


ſeveral objects above mentioned are ſo ſituated as to be ſeen at the ſame time, 
or to have them bearing i in one. 

Though the ſeveral bearings may * „Na aer exactly ant, 
eſpecially with a Knight's compaſs, yet for want of the true diſtances, in a 
ſeries of triangles, the error in both latitude and longitude will be conſider- 
able, in proportion to their number; as is evidently the caſe here, with r re- 


gard to the latitude of the iſlands e ee g Acheen. 


The error of Peter Goos, in his poſition of Goa, muſt neceſſity extend 
to all parts of India, ſuppoſing their reſpective diſtances were exact, We 


will now examine the different ſituation of ſome particulars. 


The longitude, 28' E. of Nb | is 78 E. from Paris, and that part 


of the coaſt, he makes 102 100 E. from Teneriff, equal to 84 10 from 


Paris, differing only 6 10 inſtead of 7 30, from Goa, whereby the dif- 
ference of the meridians of theſe two cities, whereon the breadth of In- 5 
doſtan depends, is 1* 20 leſs than it ſhould be. Malacca is placed in the 
ſame chart in longitude 122 3o' from Teneriff: the difference is 4* 45 in- 
ſtead of 6? 10', which it would have been, if the difference of meridians be- 
tween Pondicherry and Malacca had been conformable to the difference by 
the obſetvations. Therefore P. Goos has made the meridian diſtance between 


theſe two places 31 + leagues, or 1* 35 leſs than it ſhould be. This error 


affects particularly the breadth of the Gulf of Bengal, between Acheen and 
Pondicherry, which the ſame author has made 135 57 inſtead of 15 14, as it 


is made by working the bearings and diſtances of Acheen from Malacca.. 


The plain chart in the TI Pilot is Tall leſs exact. ke 
The 


The Dutch having ſettlements on the Weſt coaſt of Sumatra, have cauſed 
to be made new charts thereof; from them theſe are conſtructed. But 
here is an entire new one for Java Iſland from the Dutch, rectifying the 
latitude and bearings of ſeveral places on the South coaſt, according to the 
obſervations of ſeveral able navigators ; only the exact longitude of ſome 
place is neceſſary, whereby to regulate that of others reſpectively. An ob- 
ſervation at Batavia has been applied, and of great ſervice. This remote 
city is the moſt conſiderable of the European ſettlements in that part of the 
| Southern hemiſphere. Its longitude has of late been exactly found: that of 
g98* zol, inſerted in the Ephemerides of M. Deſplaces, cannot be right, nor 
is it adopted by any modern geographer. To confirm its ſituation then, it 
will be neceflary to have recourſe to . made uſe of for the aller 
of Acheen, making Malacca the ſtandard. + ie 

In order to render this poſition the more MPS it is en to 3 re- 
courſe to the former method, for determining the longitude of Acheen. 
Theſe gave the true ſituation of the intervening places, the errors thereof in 
former charts, and the means of correcting them. For. this purpoſe, the 
ſeveral charts of the Eaſtern part of the Straits of Malacca have been r 
e with the memoirs, inſtructions, and journals relating thereto. 1 

The inſtructions in the Engliſh Pilot ſeem tolerably good in ſome places; 5 
but their incorrectneſs upon the whole will ſoon be diſcovered-on examining. 
whether the places ſituated between them (Malacca and Batavia) are placed 
according to their true bearings and diſtance, and whether the account con- 
tained therein be natural. That chart is yet more erroneous in reſpe to the 
lands lying to the Northward of the Straits of Banca: moſt. of the journals 
of voyages to China take notice thereof, and experience hath made it clear; 
fo that ſuch a chart is not at all preferable to a number of other 1 manuſcripts, 
which raiſe one's indignation, on account of the carcleſsneſs and i ane 
of copyiſts. 

Batavia ſerves to fix the „ of all the iſlands Eaſtward of 8 as 
far as New - Holland: the Iflands of Borneo, Celebes, and the Moluccas, 
are alſo adjuſted by it. With regard to their eg heren the 
Dutch charts have been conſulted, 5 
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Thee Gtuation of Juthia l of the kingdom of Siaes, in latitude 
14 18' N. and 965 30 E. longitude from Paris, having been regulated by ſo 


many correſponding obſervations, there remains no doubt of its exactneſs. 
By it the Gulf of Siam, a and the Iſlands Timoan and Condore, at the ex- 
tremes of the mouth thereof, are adjuſted. The firſt is placed, according to 
its latitude and bearings with Point Romanio, at the Eaſt end of the Straits 


of Malacca; ; the ſecond, by the aſtronomical obſervations of P. Genn. in 
latitude 8 40 N. and longitude 1050 E. from Paris. 


The places thus fixed, the Weſtern coaſt of the gulf is adjuſted by Pulo 


Timoan and Juthia; as the Eaſtern is by Juthia and Pulo Condore. 
The Gulf of Tonquin is ſo little frequented by Europeans, that but 
little could be met with better on the ſubject than the ancient charts, and 
forme remarks made whilſt that navigation ſubliſted. 
As to the Iſland Hai-Nan, and the coaſt of China, to the N Illands, 
included, M. D'Anville, accordin g to the deſcription of the Jeſuits, have been 
followed} being of opinion that theſe fathers, who were employed by the 


Emperor of China to make maps of the different provinces, muſt be ſup- 
poſed thereby to e had a beten Wee of e the coaſt than 


navigators. a 


The ſituation of Caltar! is as weil col tched as that af Hi by aftro- 
nomical-obſervations ; ſo that Macao and the 1 n are wal: regu- ; 


lated thereby. _—_ | | 24,041 | odtad 

Peter Goos placing Siam or Jathia in loogitads 1045 50, differs 6 200 
from the obſervations, which is 1e 35 more than the difference of Malacca. 
It is leſs with regard to Pulo Condore, the ſame be its langitude 
but 4* 55 more than it is. In placing Canton in 1 34 43, or 116%. 4', from 


Paris, it differs juſt 6* from its true poſition. Hence it follows, from the 
two laſt compariſons, that the Dutch charts have placed Canton 12 2 further 


to the Eaſtward of Pulo Condore than it really is. It is to this, and not to 


the currents, that navigators ought to attribute the difference they have 


experienced in their departure from Pulo Condore to Macao ; for, although 


moſt make uſe of manuſcript charts, (very neceſſary for navigating in theſe 
ſeas) they ian have this error; agg e there have been the helps of 


aſtro- 


„ 
8 


7 
* 
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aſtronomical be ene for ſome time, you the authors of them had rather ; 
copy the defect than correct it. 

The Engliſh Pilot puts Canton 7 30 Eaſt of Pulo Condore; this is 15 5 | 
too much. This is ſufficient to prove the new charts better adapted to the 
uſe of. navigation. The coaſt of China, from Macao to. Amoy, including 
Formoſa, is taken from a manuſcript chart, agreeing with the courſes and 
remarks of thoſe who have frequented this coaſt. | 

The Philippine Iſlands are more particular than any of the former ones, 
being drawn from a ſurvey of ' theſe Iſlands, made by the command of the 
viceroy of Manilla, and engraved here in the year 1734. As to the ſituation 
of that city, in latitude 14 30 North, and longitude 1185, it agrees with 
that inſerted in the Connoiſſance des Temps. The reciprocal ſituation of the 
SW. point of the Iſland Paragoa, and that of the North point of Borneo, 
cannot be right in the. other charts, unleſs you allow the former a greater 
length and different bearings; but there muſt be new ſurveys made before 
that can be corrected. Moſt navigators-perſuade themſelves that the charts 
on a large ſcale are preferable to.others, eſpecially for. caaſting ; and make 
no ſcruple to enlarge the very ſmall ones; becauſe places would be con- 
fuſed or imperceptible, if they were omitted in the ſmall ones. By ſuch 
omiſſions ſhips are expoſed to dangers, fo much the more to be feared as they 
are unknown. In other words thus: dangers being omitted in charts on 
a large ſcale, cauſeth the navigator to conclude there are none, and thereby 
puts him off his guard. Theſe ſorts of charts are ſo multiplied, that it re- 
quires a e ſtudy to diſtinguiſh: the copies from the originals. 


The Sa ee and Causk of the. Winde, as: they | 
depend immediately on the Action of the SUN.. 


Since the heat of the ſun raiſerh and ſupporteth the alt: and the air being 
intermixed with aqueous exhalations and vapours, and put in motion in 2 5 
moſt an horizontal direction, forms the wind blowing, as it is uſually termed, | 
in that direction; it follows, that the ſun, by continually throwing his rays - 
on. the air and circumambient vapours of the earth and ſea, muſt have ſome 
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power for n the withs; ind giving them particular directions at di 
ferent times and places. 

There have been different pc 4 made by Philoſophers concerning 
the exact manner how the minuter particles of the air and atmoſphere are 
affected in the production of theſe phænomena, and ſome diſputes have ariſen 
concerning them; but the beſt reaſoners on this ſubject, amongſt whom is 
M. Leibnitz, a famous foreigner, have given their opinions nearly as follows. 

Since air is an elaſtic fluid, and its particles do freely intermix with watry 
particles and vapours, and theſe are copiouſly contained in the lower parts of 
the region of the air, near the ſurface of the earth and ſea; and farther, ſince 


it is the natural conſequence of air and vapours to expand by heat ; it there- 


fore follows, that the- particles of the atmoſphere, from the higheſt to the 


loweſt part thereof, do endeavour to expand and enlarge themſelves, by the 
elaſtic power contained in them, when Fug are e to the preſence and 
heat of the ſun. 8 ö 
It is farther obſervable, that in ſuch a congeries of globular vapours, hach. 


of them may have its internal or central part replete with matter ſpecifically 


lighter than the external cruſt or ſhell ; on which account the globular vapour 


may be ſpecifically lighter than a globular vapour of the ſame dimenſions that 


is formed of true permanent air itſelf ; and therefore it may become fit for the 
formation of wind; or, what amounts to the ſame thing, it may be eaſily ob- 


ſtructed or pur in motion horizontally by any ſmall external 980 acting 


upon it. 


xX. 5 the apparent DIURNAL 3 of . . 


It is manifeſt from obſervations; that the ſun appears firſt | in the morning 


of every day toward the eaſt, and diſappears in the evening toward the 


weſt, as viewed from all places on land or at fea. This is called the apparent 


motion of the ſun from eaſt to weſt, performing one whole revolution of 


360 degrees, to appearance, in the ſpace of 24 hours. Near the 20th of 


March, and 20th of September, this motion is nearly in the arch of the great 


circle which is equidiſtant from the earth's northern and ſouthern poles ; and 
therefore the ſun i 18 then faid to move in the equator, or over the earth's equi- 


noctial line. 
But 


e 


Of the apparent oõον]πα Moriox of the Sun. 27 „ 


But the laws of the ſolar ſyſtem being ſuch, that near the 2oth of "rg 
the ſun is apparently 23 degrees and a half north of the equator, and near the 
20th of December 23 degrees and a half ſouth of the equator, a viciſſitude or 
change of the ſeaſons, from ſpring to ſummer, autumn, and winter, is afforded 
for both the northern and ſouthern inhabitants of the earth. 

Theſe two apparent motions, the diurnal from eaſt to Welt. and the 
e from north to ſouth, and from ſouth to north, have no inconſider- 
able ſhare in producing that variety in ſome caſes, and conſtancy i in . 


which are obſerved in the winds of the Torrid Zone. 


XI. Of the PERPETUAL bende W that blow from Ear: to 
WrusT, in rhe TokRID Zoxx. 


In the Torrid 2 where the Gan? 8 apparent Wodan over the inhabi- 
tants is almoſt in a vertical manner, riſing nearly eaſt, and ſetting nearly weſt, 
and his rays at noon fall nearly perpendicularly in a compact manner, and 
the ſun-burnt earth neither overloads them with moiſture, nor any inequality 
of the ſea makes reſiſtance to their operation, the wind muſt be conſtant and 


univerſal, tending diurnally to the weſt, and annually. towards the north. 
and ſouth; and its motion muſt be purſuant thereto, as long as the obvia- 


ting coaſts and ſhores will permit the air to move the ſame way, without any 
deflection, or impediment of ſome other kind. | 
Dr. Halley demonſtrates, that it neceſſarily depends on the 3 8 


of the ſun: that the air, which is leſs rarefied by his heat, and more pon- 


derous, muſt have motion towards thoſe parts which are more rarefied. and: : 


leſs ponderous, to bring it to an equilibrium. 


Again, the preſence of the ſun continually Gifting to the weſtward, that, 
part to which the air tends, by reaſon of the rarefaction made by his greateſt” 
meridian heat, is carried weſtward, and conſequently the tendency. of the; 
whole body of the lower air is that way. | 

Hence is formed a general wind, blowing weſtwardly, nien being ime. 


preſſed upon all the air of a vaſt ocean, the parts impel one the other, and 


ſo keep moving till the next return of the ſun, whereby ſo much of the- 


motion as was loſt is again reſtored ; and thus the wind is made perpetual. 


E 2. | | Why 
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XII. 2 hy the Winds blow IN, ane or $ a n 3 
alſo, the Cavss f Cains at particular Places i in. the Oczans. 


From the ſame principles, Dr. Halley tells us, it follows, that this wind 
ſhould, on the north ſide of the equator, blow from the northward of the 
eaſt, and, in ſouth latitude, from the ſouthward thereof, while the ſun is 
upon or near the line; the air being there more rarefied, and his motion 
ſwifter, than at any diſtance from it. Theſe motions, by his account, being 
ſuperadded to the former wind, anſwer all the phænomena of the general 
trade-winds. 


Such is the tendency of the general trade- Winde, near the tine, ile 


the ſun is near the equator, as Dr. Halley has clearly demonſtrated. Hence 
it is, that when the ſun is near his greateſt declination north, the winds to 


the northward of the line afford ſtronger and freſher gales, by the ſun's pre- 
ſence there, and his quick apparent diurnal motion to the weſtward; the air 


being there more rarefied, and his motion ſwifter than at greater diſtances 


north and ſouth of the equinoctial. But wherever the ſun is vertical, it 
generally produces ſqualls and rain, more or leſs, according to the ſituation 
of the place. 8 

Again, when the ſun is in the northern hemiſphere, the winds to the 
ſouthward of the line are drawn even acroſs the line into north latitude. 
This effect has the ſun over the winds: between the Coaſt of Guinea and the 
Weſt-India Iflands. Fe ag 
When the ſun is in the ſouthern hemiſphere, and near the into tro- 
pic, then are the winds to the ſouthward of the equator ſtronger by the 
ſun's preſence there; and the winds to the northward of the line are drawn 


even acroſs the line, into ſouth latitude. This effect has the ſun over the 
winds between the coaſt of Braſil and the Coaſt of Angola. Hence it is 


that twelve degrees, viz. ſix on each ſide of the line, are commonly aſſigned for 

the ſpace of tranquillity or calms, occaſionally produced by the ſun's decli- 
nation, ſometimes to the northward and at others to the ſouthward of the 
line; and the calms upon the line are moſt likely to happen when the ſun 
is upon the line, or within a few degrees on either fide of it, 
Pr 7 e Although 


. 


43h. the T*aps-Wigps and Carus. 29 


. 


Although en commonly low twelve degrees for tranquillity, the 
| Gun' s tropical declination being extended more than twenty three degrees, this 
more than doubly ſufficeth to draw the faid vacuity from one ſide of the line 


to the other, with an F y viciſſitude, as is manifeſt from obſeryations, 7 


XIII. . of Wiki «from + 30 10 50 4 Ip if 1 Norge or - Sovri 


LatiTuDs. 


The wind, by adhering to the ſun's diurnal courſe, upon its advance 


to twenty-eight or thirty degrees of either latitude, blows to the weſtward 
perpetually, eſpecially at ſea, where no land wait ei fall in its way, 
either to obltfuctor ert xt. 12 

Vet, from twenty-eight to thirty degrees of either Waitädes has being a 
ſpace of two degrees tranquillity intermediating between the ſaid north ind 


ſouth-eaſterly winds, it muſt needs ſtagnate into a calm of ſo conſiderable a 
breadth ; and this may, juſtly be termed the Shifting Line of the Winds from 
caſt to weſt. This vacuity of two degrees may be faid to hinder the 


faid oppoſite | fluxes of air from approaching each other : hence it is that the 


fame wind which was firſt carried weſterly by the diurnal courſe of the ſun, 


and ſecondly declined, by his annual motion, more north and ſouth, thirdly, 
is often deflected more obliquely by the inclinations of the ſhores, and 
fourthly, is returned back again, periodically or perpetually, from near the 
oppoſite points by the ſea's ſituation, which is finally (by the concurrence 


of its flux underneath). carried perpetually quite wee to the diurnal 
courſe of the ſun, . 


XIV. Of» tbe Line in whith 2 Wrups 5005 ifs 22 without the 


Torr D Zoxx. | 


Vx 
V 7 


Prem! thirty to fey degrees of either Jatithde, there is a periodicat:e or per- : 
tha} weſterly wind blowin; g from the ſouth-weſt to north-weſt, according 


0 the different leu of the 2 it being 1 influenced * * ſun. 


In 
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In the northern hemiſphere, when the ſun's preſence is there, the winds 
are generally from weſt to ſouth-weſt ; but, when the ſun is abſent from that 
hemiſphere, the winds are generally from weſt to north-weſt, accompanied 
with frequent ſtorms ; the influence of the ſun drawing the winds from the 
northern to the ſouthern hemiſphere. Such are the winds in * Weſtern 
Ocean between North America and Europe. | 

In the ſouthern hemiſphere, when the ſun's preſence i is 3 the winds 

are generally from weſt to north-weſt ; but when the ſun is abſent from that 
hemiſphere, the winds are generally from weſt to ſouth-weſt, accompanied 
with ſtorms and bad weather; the influence of the ſun drawing the wind 
from the ſouthern to the northern hemiſphere. Such are the winds in the 
Ethiopic Ocean, between the Coaſt of Brafil and Cape of Good Hope, to 
the Coaſt of New Holland. N | 

In the aforeſaid ſpace, from thirty to fifty 1 of either latitude, the 

weber winds are either periodical or perpetual, according to the ſea's tuation. 
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XV. A Holi dp of the T wi Ns, and their 
ſhifting, by Dr, HaLLsy, 


e In the Indian Ocean the winds are partly general, as in the Ethiopic 
Ocean partly periodical ; that is, half the year they blow one way, and the 
other half near upon the oppoſite points; and theſe points and times of ſhift- 
ing are different in different parts of the ocean : the limits of each track of 

fea, ſubject to the ſame change or motion, are certainly very hard to deter- 
mine; but the diligence (ſays he) J have uſed to be rightly informed, and the 
care I have taken therein, fave | in a great. meaſure ſurmounted that difficulty ; 3 
and I am perſuaded that the following particulars may be relied on. | 
ce 1ſt, That between the latitudes of ten degrees and thirty ſouth, between 
Madagaſcar and New Holland, the general trade-wind, about ſouth-eaſt by | ith 
eaſt, or eaſt ſouth-eaſt, is found to blow all the year long, to all intents and f i 
purpoſes, after the fame manner as in the ſame latitudes in the Ethiopic Sea. þ 
« 2dly, That the aforeſaid ſouth-eaſt winds extend to within two. degrees 

of the equator, during the months of May, June, July, &c. to November ; 

| | at 


A; 


* 


A general Account of the TraptiWiknh. 325 or 


at which time, between the ſouth: latitudes of three and ten degrees, being 
near the meridian of the north end of Madagaſcar, and between two and 
twelve, ſouth latitude; being near Sumatra and Java, the contrary winds 
from the north-weſt, or between the north and weſt, ſet in and blow ſtrong: 
accompanied with dark rainy weather, for half a year, viz; from the begin- 


ning of November to Apeit and this monſoon is obſerved as far as the 


Molucca Iſles. 
« 2dly, That to the northward/of two diwioon; fouth latitude; over wal 


| whole Arabian or Indian Sea, and the Gulf of Bengal, from Sumatra to the 


Coaſt of Africa, there is another monſoon, blowing from October to April 
upon the | north-eaſt points; but, in the other half year, from April to 


October, upon the oppoſite points of the ſouth-weſt and weſt ſouth-weit, 


and that with rather more force than the other, accompanied with dark 


rainy weather; whereas the north-eaſt blows clear. It is likewiſe to be 


noted, that the winds are not ſo conſtant, either i in ſtrength or point, in the 


Gulf of Bengal, as they are in the Indian Sea, where a certain and ſteady 


gale ſcarce ever fails: it is alſo remarkable, that the ſouth-weſt winds in 
thoſe ſeas are generally more ſoutherly on the African fide, and more welt- 
erly on the Indian. 


„ 4thly, That, as an ee to the laſt- deſeribed wontdoh, N is a 


track of ſea, to the ſouthward of the equator, ſubject to the ſame changes of 


the winds, viz. near the African Coaſt, between it and the Iſland of Mada- 
gaſcar, or St. Laurence, and from thence northward as far as the line ; 
wherein, from April to October, there is found a conſtant freſh ſouth, and 
ſouth ſouth-weſt wind, which, as you go more northerly, becomes Mill 
more and more weſterly, ſo as to fall in with the weſt ſouth-weſt winds 
mentioned before, in thoſe months of the year, to be certain, to the north - 
ward of the equator.” Thus far Dr. Har LEY. 

| In the other months of the year, that is, from November to April, in 
the before-mentioned track of ſea, to the. ſouthward of the equator, and 
between Madagaſcar and the Continent, there are found two very different 
and oppoſite winds, viz. from the equator to the north end of Madagaſcar, 
the north-eaſt monſoon blows freſh and ſteady gales; between Madagaſcar | 
and Moſambique, and as far to the fouthward as St. Auguſtine's Bay, or the 
ſouthern 
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fouthern e the winds are from north-weſt to north and north-eaſt; 
with frequent ſtorms-and dark rainy weather. j 
Theſe winds reach as far as the ſouthern tropic, where they are met bs | 
the ſoutherly or ſouth-eaſt winds, which blow at the ſouth end of Mada- 
gaſcar at all times of the year: and they blow very ſtrong at this ſeaſon of the 
year. Theſe ſoutherly or ſouth-eaſt winds, forcing themſelves to the northward 
between Madagaſcar and the Continent, and meeting the ſtrong north-eaſt, 
north, or north-weſt winds, repel each other _ Be 85 : this occaſions 
terrible ſtorms and tempeſts. Ss | 
The ſouth-eaſt or ſoutherly FORD eral carry it nga che. e 
winds, eſpecially to the ſouthward of the ſouthern tropic, where. the ſouth- 
eaſt, ſouth, or ſouth-weſt winds blow all the year. | 
From October to April, the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt winds moſtly dee "MAR 
the ſouth end of Madagaſcar, all along the coaſt of Africa, quite to the Cape 
of Good Hope, where the ſouth- eaſt winds blow very. ſtrong,. and are conſtant "1 
at this ſeaſon of the year. From the ſaid Cape to St. Helena the ſouth-eaſt. 1 
winds blow a freſh. and oY gale, _ thence to the equator... 


«4 


XVI _Of the n Txabs-WI NDS, or their Dependance: 
on the SUN' 8 Dec lination, and how they are in the. ARAB TAN SEA. 
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80 riatly does the CERT concourſe of the north a ſouth-eaſterly trade- 
winds obſerve the equator, while the ſun's diurnal motion is near the line; 
but, when his annual declination withdraws his vertical rays, and the air 

grows cooler in his abſence, the direction of the ſaid winds, following cloſe 
to his greateſt meridional heat, muſt alſo decline with Him into the ſame 
latitude, whether it be to tlie north or ſouthg and thoſe winds muſt make 
their half-yearly returns of ſummer and winter alternately on each fide of. 
the equator. 

Beſides, the ſaid ſpace of rarefied air, ſtill tee the ſun's declination 
ſucceſſively towards each of the tropics, and ſtill intermediating between 
the ſaid north and ſauth-eaſterly winds, muſt needs ſtagnate into a calm of 
lo Foukderable : a breadth, on each fide of chat fifting line : deſcribed by the 
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Of the dnirrIxG TAADE-WIxDs in the ARABIAN SEA. 3.3 


Cans declination, as to hinder the id oppoſite flux of air from approaching 
each other at their congrels, this geographers, commonly aſſign for a track of 
ten degrees of tranquillity, The ſun's tropical declination being extended to 
twenty-three degrees and 1, it more than doubly ſufficeth to draw the ſaid 
N from one {ide of the line to the other, with an half- yearly viſſicitude. 
The Arabian Gulf, or that part of the Indian Sea which the ſaid ſhifting 
north and ſouth- eaſterly winds chiefly affect, being near the equinoctial, it 
concurs very opportunely with the motion of the ſun, either to remove them 
all alternately out of that compaſs, as not exceeding ten degrees on the ſouth 
of the equator, and twelve degrees to the northward of that line; or, at leaſt, 
to abate their force in ſuch meaſure, that they cannot reſiſt the ſouth and 
north-weſterly monſoons, which of courſe ſucceed them from the oppoſite 
points every half-year, at their reſpective W in order to ſupply the 
vacuities left behind them. 
Hence it comes to paſs, that the north and ſouth-eaſt trileoywidde never 

blow both at once within the compaſs of the gulf or ſea aforeſaid ; the 
one being no ſooner drawn off by the ſun's declination, than the other is 
brought on again by its own weight, to fill up the vacuity left on the other 
| fide of the equator. 80 it happens in April, when the ſun, having paſſed 
the line into the northern ſigns, at once carries off the north-eaſt trade-wind 
or monſpon from it, and draws thither the ſouth-eaſt wind after it; which, 
from the ſituation of the aforeſaid ſea or gulf, turns it to ſouth and ſouth-= 

weſt, and, having repaſſed it again to the ſouthward, brings thoſe winds back 
again, and ſo carries them backward and forward; the one towards the line, 

and the other forwards it, by an half-yearly viciſſitude. 

It is farther obſervable, that thoſe eaſterly trade-winds, and weſterly mon- 

ſoons, which happen at the ſame time, blow Jointly either towards the 

north or ſouth; ſo from April to October, they both blow to the northward, - 
purſuant to the ſun's declination. On the contrary, they jointly, from Octo- | | 
ber to April, attend his preſence in the ſouth. Therefore the weſterly mon- 

ſoons, inaſmuch as they blow north and ſouth, are as effectually influenced 

by the annual courſe of the ſun, as the caſterly Xiao” WINGS are to blow hither 

or thither at. the lame ſcaſon. 
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Hi it comes again to pals that the ſaid ſouth-eaſterly winds, as Dr. 
Halley obſerves, extend from the aforeſaid ten degrees ſouth latitude, near 
the equator, during the months of May, June, &c. to October, while the 
ſun remains to the northward of the line, to draw them thitherwards. On 
the contrary, that there is blowing a north-eaſt wind for the other half-year,. 
from November to April, the ſun being on that fide of the line to attract it. 


Now why, or how, thoſe two eaſterly trade-winds, ſo intermixing, ſhould: 
each be ſupplied for its reſpective half-year by a weſterly monſoon from the 


oppoſite point, and to aſſign a cauſe able to produce fo conſtant an effect, 
leaves no phznomena of the ſhifting trade-winds unaccounted for. . | 


XVII. How the SouTH' and Nori Wawmani Mowwwowe- are 
reſpefively regulated in the ARABIA SEA. 


Having ſhewn in the former, that the ſouth-eaſterly wind, which blows 
perpetually from thirty to ten degrees of the ſame latitude, is drawn eight 
degrees nearer the line, on the eaſt ſide of the Arabian Bay, from April to 
October, by the ſun's declination northward; and that the ſouth-weſt mon- 
ſoon, by virtue of his faid declination, blows to the northward at the ſame 


time; let us ſee how it acquires a weſterly turn, by, the ſaid bay's fituation. | 


on that fide. Here it is obſervable, _ 
Firſt, that the African ſhores, which coaſt the ocean towards the weſt, 


tend eaſt-northerly from the Cape of Good Hope to Cape Corientes; and 


from thence it tends north eaſterly from Cape Corientes all along the equa- 
tor, and beyond it to the bottom of the ſaid bay, the land being high for 
the moſt part; and the ſea-winds being a heavy, meteor, muſt conſequently. 
as ſtrictly obſerve their direction, as rivers do the banks which bound them.. 
The winds muſt follow as far as they. réach, eſpecially at that ſeaſon ; 3 
becauſe a, ponderous load of winterly air, and foul weather, drives them 
thitherward with more vehemency (as Dr. Halley takes notice) than any other 


- winds that trade in thoſe ſeas. Moreover, it is evident from experience, 
| that in the winter ſcaſon, whether ſtormy or otherwiſe, the winds gene- 


rally follow the direction of the coaſt or ſhores. _ From the Cape of Good 
Hope to Cape Corientes, it is moſtly from weſt to ſouth-weſt ; and from 


Cape Corientes to the equator, it is molly. ud ſouth-weſt, as the coaſt 


or ſhore lies. 


Beſides, 
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Beſides, the. ſaid ſouth ocean * ſuperficics ſuſtains that ſouth-weſt | 
wind all the while) ſending its tide directly northward to the faid bay, and 
its being contracted on that fide by the inclining ſhore, the flux of its 
coaſting current muſt be proportionably haſtened, and conſequently com- 
municate to the ſuperincumbent ſouth-weſterly monſoon a more fixed and 
ſteady determination: this drives its flux as deep into the bay as it went before. 
In conſequence whereof it is obſerved, that a conſtant. current of the ſea, 
for all that track from Madagaſcar to the equator, entering the ſouth-weſt 
corner of the Indian Ocean, (where the monſoons firſt begin to ſhift) carries 
the ſuperincumbent air along with it down. into the Arabian Gulf; and, as 155 
Dr. Halley affirms, a conſtant freſh ſouth · weſterly wind, blowing along 4 
that coaſt on both ſides the line, which, the further you go northerly, ſtill | 
blowing more weſterly, falls in (fays he) with the ſouth-weſterly monſoon, : 
or rather gives it a beginning, by falling in with! it in. April, and ending with 
it in October. This plainly demonſtrates, that they compoſe, and become, 
4 as it were, the fame. undiſcontinued flood of water and wind conjoined, 
- without any diſtinction, while the ſun's north declination. encourages the 
ES fouth-weſb wind to mt and PAR: that nocth-raſterly wind,, which 
otherwiſe would oppoſe it. 1 
This monſoon blows more e ſoutherly on, the . p — * by more 
weſterly on the Indian F and further to the northward it blows more weſterly. 
. Hence. it, comes to paſs, that the ſouth-weſt monſoon. being derived from 
che joint- current of wind and water aforeſaid, and following the ſouth-weſt⸗ 
erly direction of the African Shore, which contracts and enforces it both by 
land and ſea, having paſſed the equator, its proper limit 1s the bottom. of the 
Arabian Bay: whereas the ſouth-eaſt trade-wind, which blows at the ſame 
time on the ſouth ſide of the line, never, reacheth. it, for want of the like 
aſſiſtance from any ſhore, or current, to help it forward ; ; but, on the contrary, 
falls ſhort of its natural courſe at leaſt two or three degrees, being, repulſed 
by the contrary. motion of the wind and ſea. ee ee e 


+} 53 4 10 2575 


I 54 


Jo derive the north · weſt monſoon maulacly WY the ſame ſource, or cur- 
rent of water refluxed, which, brought the other monſoon directly from the 
ſouth-weſt; it is to be noted, that the bay wherein they are both propagated, 
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meets no oppofite flream to diſpute its FE, | it is perpetual.” 
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is a a triangular figure, the ſubtenſe of whoſe north angle, pointing directly 


eaſt and weſt, ſeparates the ſaid bay, on the ſouth, from the wide ocean, 
with a barrier compoſed of iſles and ſhallows ; whereon the ſaid ſouth- 
weſterly current falling obliquely, and entering into the gulf at its fouth- 
welt angle, it is reflected from near the corner thereof, toward the other end 
of the ſaid barrier, where the ſtream refunds it again, by an eaſterly outward- 
bound ' paſſage, into the ocean whence it came; drawing the incumbent 


north-weſt monſoon after it from October to April, its proper ſeaſon, 


Conformably to the ſcheme of the ſouth-weſterly flux, and north-weſterly 
reflux, of the ſaid current, Dr. Halley aſſures us, that a freſh weſterly wind 
attends it down the bay, in which, the further you go northerly it ſtill blows 
more weſterly, till they both approach near the eaſtern ſhore, where the cur- 
rent (being now on its return towards the ocean) veers about to the north» 


ward, and thence weſterly, till it falls in with the oppolite eaſtern coaſt, 


following its direction as far as the Maldivia Iflands, which tending lineally 


to the ſame point, it ſteers on its cou rſe forward ten | degrees gf 8 


it reaches the equator. bs 449 it 
Whilſt the faid current, teſveniding into the bay, goes on diſperſing i its 


ſtream into almoſt calm water, the oppoſite eaſtern ſhore recollects it again, 
and revives its motion by the like degrees, till it bas paſſed the ſaĩd Iflands 


up to the line, where it falls in exactly with the north-weſt monſbons; and 
thereby ſtirs up a motion in the incumbent air of that tendency, the oppolite 
ſouth-caſt trade-wind being already withdrawn by the ſun's declination. © 

Therefore it muſt carry that monſoon, ſo raiſed, along with it, and in the 


ſame direction ten degrees further, to its proper limit; rill it meets with the 


ſaid wind to ſtop it ; and then the ſtream underneath, having paſſed over the 
aforeſaid barrier of iſles and ſthoats; i is refunded into tlie ocean whence it came. 

Thu us both of the weſterly monſoons are equally beholden to the ſame cur- 
Ko that, from the ſouthward," as being carried down the Arabian Bay to- 
wards the north-eaſt, by its dire& courfe ; and this, from the northward, as 
returned: back again by its reflux i into the ſouth-eaſt, in compliance with * 


ITT Vi 


ſtreams | underneath ; yet with this difference, that, becauſe the water 
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On the contrary, the concomitant fluxes of the weſterly monſoons upon 
6 the oppoſing trade-winds, alternately deſiſt, and become periodical ; thoſe. 
£1 eaſterly winds within their compaſs overpowering all oppoſition, ſo as either. 
1 7 to reſtrain the contrary monſoons, or ſet them at liberty, while the ſun's 
1 ſouth or north declination, by half-yearly returns, en ſets on the 
eaſterly winds, or takes them off again. 

Hence it is, that the ſouth-weſt monſoon: begips to blow in April, FEA 
the ſun's entr.ince into the north ſigns withdraws the oppolite north-eaſt 

trade-wind, which diſcontinues till October. : 
14 But when the ſun, by repaſſing the line into ſouth latitude; brings it on 
= again, the north-weſt monſoon blows, and continues the other half-year, 
11 from October till April; from the equator to ten degrees ſouth latitude, and 
4h then deſiſts, with regard to the ſouth-eaſt trade-wind, e riſeth to 
1 countermand it. 
Thus land- breezes, which follow the ſtreams of freſh rivers, are Wal 

perpetual ; nevertheleſs they are driven back periodically, by the ſalt floods, 
till their ebbs give them leave to return again, and blow ſeaward as they 
did before. 

Again, from October to April, notwithſtanding the dorch -l i ein 
has driven back the oppoſite ſouth-weſt monſoon from its adheſion to the 
direct courſe of the ſouth-weſt current which produceth it, its ſtream being 
refluxed, and retaining in former force, muſt gradually decline the motion of 
the incumbent air from the eaſtward to the weſtward of the north, till it has 
repaſſed the line to the ſouthward, and effectually raiſed the north- weſterly | 
monſoon. . Otherwiſe there might be produced a calm. 

Hence it is that thoſe north and ſouth-eaſterly winds, which follow: the 
diurnal courſe of the ſun, never blow on both ſides of the equator at once; 
and that that current of the ſea, to which are aſcribed the contrary ſouth and 
_ north-weſterly monſoons, ſerves only, when and where thoſe eaſterly winds . 

intermit, to determine the motion of the air that Ways and to en their p 
. vacuities till their return. 5 


Farther, that thoſe two ifting „ winds, which blow at once, tend jointly 


either to north or ſouth, and ſtill towards the ſun; that the inequality of their 
ſammer s .levity, and winter's gravity, may Sive force and celerity to the 
motion. 
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motion, ſo as to be the ſame north and ſouth winds, but differently directed 
on each ſide of the equator ; eaſterly by the ſun's diurnal tendency, and 
weſterly by the current aforeſaid. 


XVIII. How the SyieTinG WI VVS be Cura are propagated 
in the Bay of BENGAL and the HINA SBAS, | 


Foraſmuch as the Bay of Bengal and Sea of China, are alike affected by 
the weſtern monſoon, and at the ſame time; and all three lie collaterally to 


each other, and lineally to the ſame ocean which produced the aforeſaid cur- 
rent; the tidal tumour thereof (to render the cauſe co- extenſive. with its effect) 
muſt ſpread itſelf comprehenſively over them all at once, to Pu a general 
and uniform commotion in the air. Tun: 

. Farther, if that monſoon be not ſo conſtant in ſtrength in the Bay of 
Bengal as it is in the Arabian Bay, it is becauſe the ocean, being contracted 
all along the African Shore, more immediately affects it, and ſo muſt needs 


give the wind a more fixed and ſteady determination there, than after it is 


| dilated by a greater expanſion. 
Beſide, the Bay of Bengal being of a triangular 1 as well as 1 
Arabian Bay, and they lying reſpectively in the ſame horizontal poſition, 


the tidal motion of the ſea, which, with the aforeſaid current, falls into them 


both with the ſame obliquity, muſt equally affect them directly with a ſouth- 
weſterly monſoon, and reflexedly with a north- eaſterly one. 

But it is farther to be obſerved, that both of theſe bays are 5 and 
open towards the ſouth, and are alike ſubtended by the barrier aforeſaid; 
therefore on that ſide, the north- weſt monſoon, as being jointly directed by 
them both, muſt reach co- extenſively along with it, from the eaſtward of 
the north end of Madagaſcar to Sumatra, and from the equator to ten degrees 
| ſouth Inde,; 28.15 found by.obfervation..  ' ©. 
But as to the Chineſe Sea, although it lies on. the ſame fide of the line, 
and according to the ſame ſouth-weſt direction, with open mouth towards 
the Indian Ocean, and partakes of the ſaid ſouth- weſt monſoon, yet its 
— more 3 the north and ſouth points than the bays, aforeſaid 
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do, ths flux of air, as well as of water, muſt ca deflect the ſame way. 
Farther, it being an oblong tract of water, and not triangular, beſide being 


a thoroughfare paſſage out of one ſea into another, it can by no means reflect 


its ſtream, either of air or water, back towards the ſouth-eaſt i in favour of a. 


| north- weſt monſoon. | 


From what hath been ſaid on this ſubject, it appears lnindyh what; a dice 
ſo affected with the monſoons muſt lie upon or near the equator, to ſhift them 
with the ſun's declination, both northward and ſouthward, according to the 


different ſeaſons of the year; therefore all ſeas of any other e are 


incapable of the like alteration. 5 | E 
Beſides, the figure of that part of the Indian 908 which i is fo affected, 
muſt be triangular, with an inlet at its ſouth- weſt angle, to receive the ſtream 


of water which conducts the ſouth-weſt monſoon into the bay. It muſt 
likewiſe have an outlet at its ſouth-eaſt corner, to ſet the north-weſt mon 
ſoon off again by the oppoſite point.; as this appears * the ſpecial ſervice 
of every part of the ſaid bay. | 


Further, it was requiſite that a barrier, conſiſting of iſles ad ſhoals, ſhould. 


paſs between the ſouth-weſt and ſouth-eaſt paſſages, to ſtrengthen the afore- 
ſaid current into a ſtream, becauſe it almoſt ſtagnates in the middle of the 


gulf, in order to ſtir up the incumbent air into a north-weſt. monſoon... 
Withal, it was to be of a proportionable breadth, to continue its flux. over 
that rampire for fix degrees together into the ſoutherly ocean, to meet the 
ſouth-eaſt trade- wind, which was to ſtop it before it ceaſed; 

This barrier was to be but of a mean ſtature; neither ſo high as to hinder. 


the tide or current from paſling over it, that it might be favourable to both 
the ſouth and north-weſt monſoons, by letting the one enter the bay as freely 


at the welt end, as the other to go off at the eaſt ; nor yet ſo low, as to admit 
Its flood in ſo full a manner, as to controul or obſtruct their ſhifting motion. 
| Moreover, the ſouth-weſtern current of the wind, which coafteth the 
African Shore, from near the Iſle of Madagaſcar to the equator (to which 
Dr. Halley allows a periodical flux from April to October, yet terms it only 
an appendix of the ſouth-weſt monſoon till it hath paſſed the line) till it: 
hath paſſed the equator, it remains out of the ſun's pays to 4. it check, 


and return it whence it came by his ſoutherly declination. 
re | a 1 XIX. 0 0 
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XIX. Of the Wins which are contrary to 4; Taapz-Winps 
and Monsoons ; or which are adverſe t the general 2 efery 
Winds, and are perpetual. Re 


Firſt, Northward of the line, beten \ Hobie and ten degrees of Jatitude, 
oy and between the meridians of Cape Verde, and the other eaſternmoſt iſlands 
Ft that bear that name ; Dr. Halley tells us, there is a track of ſea, wherein it 
were improper to ſay there is any trade- wind, or yet variable. The little 
winds there, are only ſome ſudden or uncertain guſts of very little continu- 
ance, and a ſmall extent, which he aſſigns to the track between two contrary 
winds ; one on the north fide, blowing eaſterly from, the ſaid cape toward 
Guiana in America; and the other on the ſouth, from Braſil toward Guinea 
in Africa, Probably this might turn the interjacent air into a whirlwind, 
did not that part of the ocean, where the Atlantic and Ethiopic floods 
meet, concur to keep it fixed, theſe being neither to flux nor reflux, that 
might diſturb its quiet. 
- _ Secondly, In that track of ſea, TTY on the ſouth lies nb adjoining. to 
this, the ſoutherly and ſouth-weſt winds are perpetual, viz. all along the 
' Coaſt of Guinea, for above five hundred leagues together, from Sierra Leona 
to the Iſle of St. Thomas. Thus the ſouth-eaſt trade-wind, upon its en- 
trance into the Straits (in compliance with the ſouth-weſterly tendency 
of the ſea current along the Braſilian Shore) becomes ſouth, ſouth-eaſt, and 
by degrees full ſouth ; but, in being carried down with the ſtream toward 
the Guinea Shore, veers about to ſouth-ſouth-weſt, and by degrees to ſouth- 
welt and weſt-ſouth-weſt : at laſt the current of water is repulſed by the 
eaſtern ſhore of Guinea, returns toward the ſouth (whence it came) to 
make reſtitution ; and, being in gulfed by the tide's detumeſcency, is carried - | 
off by libration thither, and deflects the ſuperincumbent current of air into 15 
the ſouth after all, to complete its circulation. 
Io theſe reaſons, aſſigned by Dr. Halley, may be * the Kiel 
inſtances of the ſame truth. 
Firſt, All along the weſtern coaſt of Peru, for above five hundred leagues 
- together, from near the Magellanic Straits as far as the Gulf of Panama, 


An 


ee 


* 
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an ieltb pte and almoſt perpetual flux of air attends the current of water 


which ſupports it, blowing from ſouth to north, or within a point or two to 


the weſtward, according to the different inclination of the ſhore. The exhala- 


tions which compoſe this wind fall down from the Andes out of the eaſt, and 
the weſtern Pacific Ocean lies wide open to receive them, yet without giving 
a beginning, to an eaſterly trade-wind, for all that length of ſhore, till bfty 
leagues off at ſea. | 

Secondly, A perpetual flux of air or wind adheres to the coaſting current 
of the African Shore on the Ethiopic fide, from the Cape of Good Hope to 
near the moſt ſoutherly part of Guinea.” This conſtantly blows ſoutherly, 
by the draught of the ſtream underneath ; the wind keeps that flux of water 


on foot, by its conſtant deſcent from the adjacent ſhore, aud both tend 
: thitherward by the mutual aſſiſtance of each other. 


Such is the adheſion of the incumbent air to the water. when they are 
got into motion, and have free liberty to follow the ſame direction. Other- 
wiſe each may be ſtopped, or both be deflected ſeveral ways at once, as the 


| ſouth-weſt monſoon before mentioned. It may be there obſerved, that 
whilſt the ſouth-eaſt wind was withdrawn, and the wind was paſſing along 


the Coaſt of Africa down into the Arabian Gulf, jointly with the ſtream that 


conducted it, and after the current had ſtagnated in the middle of the bay; 


as ſoon as it revived its motion toward the ſouth-eaſt, it began to purſue its 
reflexed direction: but, when the ſouth-eaſterly wind put a ſtop to its career, 


and the current reflected towards the north-weſt began to revive and gather 


ſtrength, the north-weſt monſoons did fo too, and fell in with it, attending 


it through the ſouth-caſterly ag, into the wide ocean, Where both 


ceaſed together. 


By this means ſea-faring winds diſorder thoſe of the eaſt, which are con- 
ſtant by the influence of the ſun. In ſome ſeas they are promoted too ſoon, 


and accelerated, as near Cape Verde. In ſome other ſeas they are retarded. 
In others, they are extended and enlarged far beyond it, as all along the 
Guianean Coaſt. In others, thwarting by their tranſverſe courſe from ſouth 


to north ; as on the weſtern ſhores of Angola and Peru, for a thouſand 


leagues together. In others, blowing directly from the oppoſite point; as. 


along the ſouthernmoſt part of Guinea, from Sierra Leona t to the bottom I 


of the ach All this per ctually. | | e 
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Yet, in the Indian Ocean, theſe ſea-bred gales are ſo complying as to 
yield readily to the periodical forces of eaſterly trade-winds, and 9— 
1 to ſupply all the vacancies left behind them in their abſence. 

From the ſame principles it may be inferred, that on the Coaſt of India, 

when the calms are more frequent than ordinary, tempeſts and hurricanes 

happen, as on the Coaſt of Coromandel and Sea of China. Theſe con- 

1 fſtantly ariſe at the end of the weſterly monſoons, and therefore are commonly 
called che breakin g-up of the monſoons z and every where a calm attends them. 


Of the Conſtant Trade-Winds, Monſoons, periodical 
Trade Winds, Land and Sea Breezes, and vari- 
able Winds that commonly blow in the Eaſt-Indies. 


XX. Of the conſtant Sourh-EAsT Taabz-WI xp. 


In the Eaſt-Indies, there is only one trade-wind that blows conſtantly 
from the SE. quarter, between the latitude of 12 to 28 or 30 S. and from 
New Holland quite to Madagaſcar, and the eaſt Coaſt of Africa. This 
trade, from the middle of May to the middle of September, extends more 
northerly, viz. to the latitude of 87, 6, 2, S. and ſometimes to the equator, 
eſpecially in the eaſtern parts of India. Though this is faid to blow con- 
ſtantly, yet it doth not, properly ſpeaking; but ſometimes varies quite round : 
this however is ſeldom. When it happens near the equinoxes, ſhips be- 
tween Mauritius and the Cape have very ſtormy weather. 


XXI. 07 the PERIODICAL Trzaps-Wins, or Monsoons, 


The periodical trade-winds, or monſoons, are uſually ſaid to blow ſix 
months from one quarter, and ſix months from the oppoſite quarter; of 
which there are four in India, viz. the SW. and NE. the SE. and NW. 
 monſoons. 


The 


Of Cunſtant Tu Wi xpDS and Monsoons in the E. Invies. 43 


The SW. monſoon blows from about the middle of April to the middle 


of October; and from the latitude of 2 8. as far northward as Japan, ex- 


cept in the Perſian Gulf and the Red Sea. The NE. monſoon blows through 
the ſame track, from the middle of October to the middle of April. 


The NW. monſoon and its oppoſite are confined to a more narrow ſpace, 


' viz. between the latitudes of 2* and 12 8. and from New Holland to the 
north end of Madagaſcar. The NW. prevails in this track, all the time 
the NW. monſoon blows to the northward of the equator; and the SE. 


monſoon, during the other half of the year ; which is all the time that the 
SW. monſoon blows in north latitude. | 


XXII. Of the FAIR and RAINY Sr ASONs. 


All over the Eaſt-Indies, the weſterly monſoon, as well NW. as SW. 
brings the rainy ſeaſon, with frequent ſqualls and dirty weather; and the 
Eaſterly monſoon brings fair weather, except on the Coaſt. of Coromandel, 


and the north part of Zeloan, where the rainy ſeaſon is from October 


to J annary. 


XXIII. Of the Sales of the MonsooNs. 


The changing of the monſoons is commonly gradual, and ſome years 
happens near a month ſooner than in others. The change of the NE. and 
SW. monſoons is often attended with violent ſtorms, which to the eaſtward 
of Malacca are called Tuffoons, and to the weſtward the Breaking-up of the 
Monſoons. They ſeem much the ſame as Weſt- India hurricanes ; but never 


happen at the change of the NW. and SE. monſoons, though i in thoſe tracks, 


at that ſeaſon, there is often very bad weather. 
XXIV. Of the Lax and Sta 11 


The land and ſea breezes prevail, more or leſs, near almoſt all the coaſts 


in India, during the NE. monſoon: they alſo blow ſometimes during the 
SW. ae. but not ſo . 
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. of the VARIABLE W1xvs. 
The variable winds prevail chiefly in the Straits of Malacca, Pertian 


Gulf, and Red Sea: likewiſe all over the Indian Seas northward of 1 25 South 


latitude, near the changing of the monſoons. 


XXVI. Of the Sovru-Wasr ae 


The SW. monſoon begins to blow, near the Coaſt of Africa, ſoon in 
March; and towards the end of that month, along the ſhores of Arabia 
Felix (within the Red Sea) to Cape Roſulgat. Early in April, it prevails 
along the coaſts of Guadel, Seindy, Guzurat; and quite to Surat, by the 
middle of that month. But, from Bombay, along the Coaſt of Malabar, as 
far as Cochin, this monſoon is not well ſet in till between the latter end of 


May, and the middle of June, by which time it is general. 


From Cochin ſouthward to C. Comorin, the monſoon begins half a 
month ſooner than at Bombay ; ; and at Tuttacareen Bay, and along the ſouth 


| fide of Zeloan, about a month ſooner than at ys | viz. between the end 


of April and the middle of May. 


At Bengal, and along the Coaſt of Orixa, this monſoon . early i in 
March; but more to the ſouthward, ſo far as Due Point, it begins fifteen or 
twenty days later; and on the Coaſt of Coromandel, it is between the latter 
end of April, and the middle of May, before it is well ſet in; but, along the 
NE. fide of Zeloan, from Crankanella toPoint Pedro, it begins carlier 12 half 
a month, viz. between the middle and end of April. 

Along the eaſtern ſhores. of the Bay of Bengal, it is between the middle 


and latter end of May before the SW. monſoon prevails, by which time 
it is general. | 


In the Bay of Siam, and Rok Is Coaſt of N Cochin-china; 
Tonquin, and China, the SW. monſoon begins, as on the Coaſt of Gol- 


conda, between the beginning and end of April: this is along the ſhores; 


but at a diſtance from the land, it is near a month later. For this reaſon, 


along the north end of Borneo, Luconia, &c. it does not blow till between 


the firſt and laſt of May. 
XXVII. af 


Keen, 


XXVII. of the Noark-Karr Aab 


As the SW. monſoon continues only ſix months, and begins Woneſt near 


the ſhores, it therefore ceaſes there firſt; and the oppoſite one (NE.) begins 
firſt near the ſhores, (except cloſe to the Malabar and Guadel Coaſts, where it 


never blows. ſteady) and then ſpreads like the other, till it becomes general | 
through all thoſe ſeas, as above mentioned, where the periodical wind blows. 


To know therefore when a particular monſoon begins at any given place, 
it ought only to be conſidered at what time the oppoſite monſoon. begins, 


and in what track; and about fix months afterwards the other monſoon may 
be expected. FC ; 


XXVII. Of Monatgite in the STRAIT of seen 


The Strait of Malacca has not yet been mentioned, though it lies in the 


track of the SW. and NE. monſoons, becauſe the influence of thoſe mon- 
ſoons, that blow only the breadth of Sumatra from it, and of the land and 


ſea winds upon the adjacent ſhore, is ſo great, that it may rather be 1 alled - 


2 track of variable winds; for no monſoon prevails long here. 


During thoſe ſeaſons that the SW. or NE. winds blow ſtrongeſt without 
the] Strait, it commonly | blows gentle gales moſt part of the day, from 


the ſame quarter within; that is, from the eaſtward in December no 


January, and from the weſtward in June and July. 


XXIX. Of the SouTu-Eaar and 1 Mo | 
The SE. and NW. monſoons differ in nothing from the SW. and NE. 


monſoons, but in the track and quarters they blow from, as both already men- 


tioned. The SE. winds ſet in from ten to twenty days ſooner to the eaſtward: 
of ny; meridian of * than to the em of it. 


XXX. 0% Land We M0 Banzzas in Maiaccs STRAITS. : 9 : 


Through all India the NE. and NW. monſoons, when near done, blow 
faint; and then the land and ſea breezes begin near the ſhores, and continue 


to blow, more. or leſs, (except on the Malabar 00) until the oppolite- 
73 | monſoon: 
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46 
monſoon commences, and gathers ſufficient ſtrength to blow Nady conſe- 
quently there are land and ſea breezes in February and early in March, 


along the north Coaſt of Africa, the .Coaſt of Arabia Felix, and eaſt ward 
near Guzurat, which yield to the SW. monſoons that prevail in March and 


April. The fame is to be underſtood of land and ſea breezes along the 


ſhores of China, Cambodia, Siam, the weſt Coaſt of Sumatra, Java, Straits 
of Banca, and the Eaſtern Iflands ; alſo over all the Bay of Bengal. 
In the ſame manner the SW. and SE. winds, having continued for five or 


ſix months, grow weak; and ſooner or later in October, according as the 


place lies, the land and ſea breezes begin to blow, from four to fix, along 
the laſt-mentioned ſhores of Africa, Arabia, Zeloan, Bengal, China, Su- 


matra, Java, &c. but not ſo frequent nor ſtrong, as in oppoſite ſeaſons ; 


except on the Malabar Coaſt, where they begin to blow Frog Surat ſouth- 
Ward to Cape Comorin. 


XXXI. Of the LAND and SEA BREEZES on 2 MALABAR, Guzv- 
RAT, and GUADEL CoasTs. 


Though the NE, monſoon is in general ſaid to blow in its ſeaſon, h 
ever the oppoſite SW. wind blows; yet this is not {ſtritly ſpeaking) true; 
the Malabar, Guzurat and Guadel Coaſts being an exception to it; for, 


though the NE. wind blows (in the proper ſeaſon) through the ſea weſt- = 
ward, from the coaſts to Africa, yet near the above ſhores it never blowe 


ſteady for any time. 
On the contrary, between the latter end of October 5 middle of Novem- 
ber, the land and ira breezes begin along theſe coaſts, and continue for four 


Theſe a are ſucceeded by eee winds yn NNW. to WNW. 


which continue till the SW. winds prevail, in May and June. Therefore. 
there are little or no land and ſea breezes on theſe coaſts, between the decay 


of the NE. and beginning of the SW.  monſoons ; ; but from the e fling 


ws FE 


8 . is almoſt Rand 3 or - March) PARA are almoſt conſtant 


land and ſea breezes ; which is hte times — than any other open coaſt 
in Ing has the 3 of. 


A ſhip 


1225 * 
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A ſhip bound to the weſtward, between the middle of November and 
the middle of January, will ſoon croſs the track of land and fea winds on 
theſe coaſts, and get into the ſteady NE. winds ; but later, ſhe muſt be a 
great way off ſhore, before ſhe reaches the NW. monſoon ; not that the 
land and ſea breezes ever reach far off ſhore, but the winds from NNW. to 
WNW. do; and, if fo late as the middle of April, ſhe will fearce have any 
NE. winds at all; but will be obliged to work with the winds from between 
the north-and. weſt until the SW. monſoon commences. 


XXXII. Of the Nozru-Wzsr WI ps on the Coaft / Matacca. 


Theſe NW. winds in February, March, and April, blow Wenden ſo 
freſh, and cauſe ſuch a ſea, for fourteen or fifteen days, that even a good 
ſhip cannot work to the northward; but they ſeldom or ever blow with ſueh 

violence forty, ſometimes thirty, leagues off ſhore. = 
If a land wind blows from theſe coaſts, either in the night or morning; 
a ſhip, working along, may depend on a ſea breeze, or at leaſt a wind along 
the coaſt from the north-weſtward, to carry her in ſhore again: and neither 
is the land or ſea breeze ever attended with ſqualls of thunder or. rain, as 
the land winds frequently are on every other coaſt in India. 


XXXIII. Of Laxp and SEA BxERZ Es in the Bay of BrxxOAL. 


When the land and ſea breezes fail on the Malabar Coaſt, they begin 
(about the middle of February, or beginning of March) at the north end of 
Zeloan, the Coaſts of Coromandel, Golconda, Orixa, Bengal; Aracan, 
Pegu, and Tanaſſary. They are uſually moderate, as thoſe on the Malabar - 
Coaſt; but near the end of March (and ſometimes ſooner) the land winds 
begin at Bengal to come off from the NW. quarter, with à furious. ſquall, 5 
much thunder, lightenin g, and rain; though ſOmetimes: without rain. 


XXXIV. Of Leun Sepsis n BNN Al 10 Zalolx. 
Soon after what hath been before mentioned, the land ſqualls begin to- 
come off at Balaſore, the Coaſt of Orixa, Golconda, and ſo proceed ſouth- 
ward to Zeloan, where they begin to blow late in April, and continue to 
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come off, at times, during the whole SW. monſoons, quite from Zeloan to 
Bengal. They blow oftener, and uſually (but not always) more violent, in 
April, May, June, and July, than in Auguſt or * ben 
between eee RG Point Palmiras. Ot Boy: 


XXXV. Of Las Ons 1 70 "Cana. 


The land ſqualls prevail in the fore-mentioned months along the Coaſts of 

Aracan and Tanaſſary, Cambodia, and China; but not ſo — and ſeldom 
ſo violent, as on the Coaſt of Orixa, 

The Coaſt of Pegu, from the Negrais to the Syrian, is s ſeldom or never 
troubled with them; but on the weſt Coaſt of Sumatra, and both ſides of 

Java, in March and April, the land winds come off, almoſt every evening, 
in a ſquall; ſometimes very hard, with thunder, lightening, and rain; which 

being ſoon over, is ſucceeded by a fair, moderate land breeze, that continues 

We until the ſea winds begin. : 

The fea winds on this coaſt, in April and May, ſet in ſvinictitrie with 
a violent, though ſhort ſquall ; which ſeldom or never e on -y 
other ſhore. 

Along the Coaſts of China, Tonquin, Sabat the weſt Coaſt of 8 
matra, and Java, a land breeze is certainly ſucceeded by either a ſea breeze, 
or a wind along ſhore, ſufficient to bring any ſhip, that ran off with the land 
breeze, in with the land s in the fame manner as is mentioned on the 
Malabar Coaſt, 

It is quite otherways on the NE. ſide of b Zelaan: the Coaſts of Cars: 
EAT; Bengal, Tanaſſary, and the weſt fide of the Bay of Siam; for there : 
the land wind, or rather the prevailing wind, will blow ſteadily for three, 
four, to twelve days, and at Bengal, and Coaſt of Tanaffary, often longer. 
This happens on the Coaſt of Coromandel, and on the weſt ſide of Siam 
Bay, during the ſtrength of the SW. monſoon, in May, June, and July ; as 
thoſe along the Coaſt of Tanaffary and Bengal 6 at the Why packs 
of November, December, and January. To rien © - 

In the ſame manner, the SW. monſoons cacti a freſh, ener a 
3 ſea wind on the coaſt of Tanaſſary, Pegu, Aracan, Bengal, Malabar, 
and Cambodia, that blows with little variation during the months of May, 


Junk; 
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June ind July; as the NE. monſoons do on the ppl orci of Siam Bay, 
an: Lune of COIN? Zeloan, and north Coalt of Africa. 1 4 
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At a diſtance from the ſhores, the winds become variable, through all the 
Indian ſeas, northward of 12 8. latitude, in March, A pril, . and 
November; that is, near the changing of the monſoons. n 

In the ſea between Africa and the Malabar Coaſt, the NE. Finde growing 
weak in March, are frequently interrupted; ſometimes with the wind from 
the SE. or SW. but uſually from the NW. quarter. Therefore the winds 
may be ſaid to vary only. between the NNE. and WNW. for in the middle 
of this ſea, late in April, the wind has been known to blow a gentle gale for 
| eight days, at NWbW. and NW. and, when the SW. monſoon grows weak, 
late in September, the ſame e rae to Ivey E. ) WR W popes ations till 

dee NE. monſoon commences. 

In much the ſame manner and TOR (March a and C oOdgober) the! ible 
ills prevail in the Bay of Bengal; but as it commonly blows from the NW. 
quarter, between Africa and the-Malabar Coaſt, ſo in this bay they commonly 
prevail more from the NE. than T7 other parts theſe hiſt are however i in 


the other ſeas. 


XXXVII. of | $4 Wins in 7 g OY 
Throughout the China ſeas, the variable winds ae reſemble thoſe i in 
| the Bay of Bengal. | | 
In the ſouthern track of ſea, between Py and 125 South latitude, the winds, 
about the changing of the monſoon, are more perfectly variable than any 
where i in India; however, if they prevail more, from any one point than 
another, it is from the weſtern We or NW. to WSW. 1 


XXXVIII. Of the Winvs in the Rep SEA, and 8 . 


The Red Sea, and Gulf of Perſia, though only ſeparated by Arabia, have 
different winds. The winds blow almoſt nine months in the year up the Red 
Sea, from the ſouthward, viz. from the end of Auguſt to the middle or 

latter end of May, when the wind veers to the N. and NNW. and com- 


monly blows ſo till late in Au guſt. 5; | 
_— n 
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In the Perſian Gulf, the winds blow almoſt nine months down the 


gulf, from the NW. quarter, and about three months up. Theſe winds 


are not ſo regular, nor of ſuch duration, as thoſe in the Red ſea; for they 


frequently interrupt each other, and are frequently interrupted by hard gales 
from the SW. chiefly off cape Muſſeldem, and ſomstimes 1 land — : 


which laſt prevail ſometimes in the Red Sea, 


In the Perſian Gulf, the NW. and WNW. winds 8 almoſt all the 


time the ſoutherly winds blow in the Red Sea, viz. from the end of Sep- 
tember to July; from which time, till near October, the SE. winds are 


moſt frequent. 


XXXIX. Of Sroxus and carat CALus ia INDIA. 
Squalls and very bad weather ſometimes happen in moſt parts of India, 
eſpecially during the weſterly monſoons; but devouring ſtorms, and tedious 


calms (almoſt as bad in their conſequences as ſtorms) generally happen near 
the ſhifting of the monſoons; that is, the ſtorms, from the middle of April 


to the middle of June, and from the end of September to the end of Novem- 


ber; the calms, in March, April, and May. 
Between the Malabar Coaſt and Africa, when theſe ſtorms happen (which 


is not every year) they uſually blow harder, and happen oftener, between the 


middle of May and middle of June, than in October and November. They 
firſt begin with hard ſqualls and rain, and blow chiefly from the WSW. and 


are preceded by a very great ſquall from that quarter, one, two, or three days. 


Thoſe that happen in November commonly begin in the eaſtern quarter, and 


veer round *to WSW. and SW, The calms in this ſea are feldom of long 


continuance ; but are moſt troubleſome to ſhips bound weſtward, in March 


and April, from Cochin, &c. through the Lacadive Iſlands; where ſome- 


times very little progreſs will be made 3 in five or ſix days. 


XI. 07 SroRMUs and GREAT Cals in the Nox rH ParT of the 


Bay of BEN GAL. 


In the Bay of Bengal, there ſometimes happen as ſevere ſtorms as any in 


the world : theſe are, however, more violent at Bengal, and * the Coaſts 
4 18; of 
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of Orixa, Golconda, and Coromandel, than any of the ſhores eaſtward of 
Cape Negrais. They happen alſo oftener; and are generally, though not al ways, 


more violent in October and November, than in the oppoſte ſeaſons of April, 
May, or June. 

At Bengal, and all northward of Cape Negrais, the * that happen 5 
in October and November (for they ſeldom or never come earlier or later) 
begin with a drizzling rain, and the wind about ESE. the wind then in- 


creaſes, and veers to E. ENE. NE. and N. and ends there; except it is ex- 


tremely furious, in which caſe it ſometimes veers to NNW. and NW. where 
it ends, blowing hardeſt from the NNE. to NNW. or NW. quarter, with 
heavy rain the whole time. At this ſeaſon a ſtorm will ſometimes blow for 
a day or two, from E. ENE. to N. and then all calm for a few minutes ; ; and 


then begin to blow ſeverely at 88 W. for half an hour, and quickly end with 


fair weather. This is not near ſo hard as the laſt- mentioned ſtorms; but is, 


like them, attended with much rain, and continues much longer, for the 
ſevere ſtorms laſt not above ſix or eight hours. 


At Bengal, the ſtorms that happen at the beginning of the SW. 1 
are early in June: the moſt ſevere begin at WSW. with rain, and veer to 
W. WNW. and NW. where _ blow ten or twelve hours with great fury, 


and end. 

A ſtorm at this ſeaſon, to the Gather of Point 8 will ſometimes 
begin as above; and then veer from NW. to N. NNE. and NE. after which, 

falling calm for a quarter of an hour, it will begin again, and blow hard at 
SW. for an hour or two longer, and then end; or it will begin at ESE. veer 
to E. ENE. and NE. then fall calm, and begin again at SW. &c. as above. 
Theſe ſtorms are not near ſo hard as the laſt· mentioned, that end in the NW. 


quarter; all of them are attended with rain. 


XLI. of STORMS 11 GREAT on in the SouTH Paar of the 


Bay of BUN Al. 
On the Ce Coaſt, and all over the Bay weſtward of the Anda- 


man Iſlands, and ſouthward of Cape Negrais, the ſtorms that happen in 


October and N oyember blow with great fury from the WSW. to WNW. 
H2 | 7 and 
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and NW. Sometimes they begin i in the SE. but oftener in the NE. quarter. 
The ſtorms at the other ſeaſon happen uſually between the middle of April 
w— and middle of May ; they always begin at NNE. veer to the NE. and E. or 
| EbS. where it ends. It blows hardeſt from NE. to E. is attended with much 
rain and a very great ſea. The large ſurf on ſhore, with thick weather, and 
perhaps drizzling rain, ſhews its approach, twelve hours at leaſt, . before it 
comes. Sometimes, at this ſeaſon, it will begin, as above, at NNE. veer to 
NE. E. S. SE. and then to SW. where it will end, with great fury: this, 
however, is ſeldom ; but when it happens, is remarkably ſevere. - | 
Upon this coaſt there happen ſometimes hard gales from the N E. nt 
January; but theſe are by no means ſo hard as the April ſtorms. It is alſo 
remarkable, that both the April and January ſtorms blow much harder to the 
ſouthward than northward, that is, between Pondicherry and pat 
than Madraſs and the north end of Armagon.. - + | 
If any damage ariſes from theſe ſtorms to ſhipping, it is ane bus the 
great ſea, and anchoring too near the ſhore ; ſo that, if the cable parts, they 
have not room to veer; for it ſeldom or never blows ſo hard but a ſhip may 
00 her courſes;:and clear the land, ſtanding to the fouth-caſtward. 
Calms are ſeldom of long continuance here: they happen chiefly in 
Tha March, and April, in the middle of the Bay, and near the 


ceaſtern ſhores; alſo e the NE. Coat of ee eee up; ta the Straits 
nnn | MOL ee ee ooh 
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The China ſeas and adjacent iſlands are liable to ſevere. ſtorms and ſhort 
Ville; at the ſame ſeaſons, and from the ſame. quarter, as thoſe. in the Bay of 
Bengal, northward of the Negrais; ſo that, what is already ſaid of them, is, 
2 all een true here: my let it alot added, that ſtorms happen ſometimes 


Gente, as well: as Otober and November: thoſe i in September fd Oc- 
tober are moſt frequent: and violent. | 
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XLII. of Carats near the EquinocriaL Ling. 


| "Between, the latitndes. of 125 . 2* 8. it is alecady faid, violent ſtorms: | 
ſeldom or never happen : however, there are calms that laſt four, five, and ſix 
weeks. .T heſe calms happen always, more or leſs, 1 in March and April; ; and. 
| between 20 or 5 north, and 25 or 35 ſouth latitude; and between the meri- 
dian of Bengal, and that of the Maldivia Iſles. They are not of long 


continuance every year, though. ſometimes they extend beyond the, aboye= : 
mentioned limits. 


wal the MoNso00Ns on the CoasT ES. MALABAR. 
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" XLIV.” 0%. the Serting-in o the Noxru-Eaer Monzoox. 


1 tis full or clogs of the: moon, near 10 Ty euch of been 

early in November, the fair weather ſets in, and puts an end to the SW. 
monſoon, which is the bad weather and rainy ſeaſon. This monſoon gene- 
rally breaks up with thunder and lightening; and a ſtorm of wind comes on 
in the SE. quarter, which blows violently for ſeveral hours, with abundance 
of rain; then veers round the compaſs, and moderates. So ends the SW. 
monſoon. If the SW. monſoon breaks up without a ſtorm, there generally 

happens a ſtorm in December, as was the caſe in 176 33 

After the NE. or fair-weather monſoon is ſet in, as above, you may Gail 
up or down this coaſt with great ſafety, the winds: then blowing from the 
NW. N. to NE. not only without ſtorms, but without ſqualls, or any 
kind of uncertain weather; ſo that you may carry all your ſails, night and 
day, without any fear of ſqualls, ſtorms, &c. The weather then is ſo 
ſerene, clear, fair, and pleaſant, that no weather, in any part of the world, 


can be compared to this on the Coaſt of Malabar. This weather continues 


5 during the months of November, December, January, and February: there- 
fore theſe are the beſt months for. the navigation. up and down this coaſt. 
XIV. of” 
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XLV. Of tbe LAND and SA BRE Zs 


Every day, about eleven or twelve o clock, the wind comes from the 
ſea, and is called the ſea-breeze ; this generally comes on at WSW. or W. a 
fair pleaſant gale, and veers round gradually to the northward. Towards 
ſix, eight, or ten o 'clock in the evening, ſooner or later, as it happens, the 
wind comes off the land ; ſometimes after a ſhort interval of calm between 
the breezes, and ſometimes none. 


The land-winds, which blow between the NE. and ESE. are ſometimes but 


faint when they firſt come on, but ſoon increaſe into a fine freſh gale, which 
continues till nine or ten o'clock the next day, and then turns to light airs, 
or calm, till-the ſea-breeze comes in, as above mentioned. This regularity 


of the land and ſea breezes greatly facilitates the navigation of ſhips failing 


up and down this coaſt. 

During the time of the land winds, you ought to take care to get a good 
offing in thirty fathom water or thereabouts, in order to make advantage 
of the ſea-breeze. In that depth of water you will be five or fix leagues off 
ſhore, in ſome places more or leſs. Alſo take care to be within two or three 
miles of the ſhore by ſeven or eight o'clock in the evening, before the wind 
blows from thence. | 

You may, in moſt places along this coaſt, hand in ſhore to mains.” ten, 


or eight fathom ; and, if you find yourſelf near the land before the wind 
| blows from thence, you may either anchor, or make a ſmall trip of it, as 


there is no current at this ſeaſon. 


XLVI. Of CURRENTS near the MaLABAR Coas r. 


A great regard muſt be had to the currents, which, during the calm that 
intervenes the change of the breezes, may in a little time make you loſe the 
advantage you have gained. If you find the current ſets ſtrong againſt you, 


it is beſt to anchor with your coaſting-anchor, and wait for the breeze, 
either from the land or ſea. In the months of November, December, 


January, and February, by experience there are found little or no currents. 
From Cape Comorin to Bombay, in that ſeaſon, a ſhip hath 22 * 
twenty Gaye without letting go an anchor. 


In 


Of Winps near the CoasT of Maiapan, 55 


In the months of March and April, the ſea-breezes are ſtronger than in 
the four laſt months : the land- winds are very faint, and ſeldom come off 
till the morning; the ſea-wind, or rather the NW. or north-weſterly 
winds continuing till then; and when the land-wind comes off, it is very 
ſcant (about NNE. or NE. by N.) ſo faint, and its continuance | ſo ſhort, 
that you reap but little advantage from it, being obliged to run right off 
ſhore with it to get an offing, in order to make the moſt of the ſea-winds. 
The ſea-wind generally comes on to the northward of weſt, and ſoon veers 
round to the northward ;. and frequently with little winds and calms. _ 

It often happens that the ſea-wind. (with which you ſometimes lie a 
tolerable ſlant along ſhore) will induce you to ſtand. on longer than you in- 
tended; by which means you get. cloſe in ſhore, in hopes to get a ſpirt of 
land-wind, to run you off again; but perhaps find yourſelf deceived. : 

In this cafe you may be obliged to ſtand off, with the wind at NNW. or 
NW. very much to your diſadvantage. During the months. of March and 
April, there are little or no GE Ks therefore you muſt have no 9 
dence on them. 

The winds blow almoſt for a conſtancy from N. 5 E. aa NNE. toNNW. 
and NW. and ſometimes WNW. but moſtly in the NW, quarter: and at the 
full and change of the moon it blows very ſtrong at NW. with a large ſea, and 
a ſtrong ſoutherly current, which makes the navigation up the Coaſt of 
Malabar, at this time of the year, very tedious; but on the contrary, very 
favourable for ſailing down it. There are ſometimes ſpirts of wind ſoutherly, 
which continue for three, four, five, or fix hours, more or leſs; ſometimes 
a freſh breeze, at other times very faint; ſometimes you will have ſmart 
anale off 5 land, but they are ſoon over. | 


XLII. To ſail up the Coasr of MALABAR 70 e 


Thoſe who are determined to ſail up along the coaſt, in theſe months, 
ought to keep a very good offing, as the general method will not now do; 
and when they ſtand in ſhore in the evening, with the ſea- breeze (as the 
wind generally northerns in the evening) inſtead of anchoring, to wait for the 
land breeze, ought to ſtand off again, with the northerly wind, into 30, 35, 
or 40 fathom water, and there anchor, in order to be ready for the next 

„ 
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day's ſea-breeze. The wind generally abates about midnight, and continues 
fainting away till ten, 2 8 f or "twelve o clock 28 next aku when the ſea-- 


* 
1 


breeze comes on again. 
Be ſure always to anchor as often as it falls little wind or calm, on account 


of the ſoutherly current, and generally a ſwell from the N W. This i is the 
only method to get ground, and to __ what you have got. 2 | 


A Ill. Of STRETCHING off the Ceaf . N : 


Commanders of ſhips, tis have formerly experienced: the trouble, fatigue 


and tediouſneſs, of a paſſage up along the coaſt, in the month of May, or 


near that time of the year, have ſtretched out to the weſtward, and made 4, 
5," or 6 degrees weſting, where they have met with conſtant weſterly winds, ' 
and made their paſſage to Bombay or Surat, in half the time that ſhips have 
done, by keeping along the coaſt : TREE] this muſt RANT" be the beſt 
way at that time of the year. * IÞ 3 

In this month (May) the weather is very uncertain, the: windy variables: 
the ſky frequently very cloudy, ſeemingly threatening much wind, ſqualls, 
and rain ; though i in general nothing comes of it; but it paſſes off in alight 
ſhower of rain, with much lightening, to the ſouth-eaſtward. In this month 
the wind blows frequently from the 8. and SW. and ſometimes very ſtrong, 


eſpecially down the coaſt, to the ſouthward of Tillicherry, where the mon- 


ſoon always ſets in before it does further to the northward: Alſo it ſets i in - 
to the northward (at Surat and that way) ſooner than at Bombay. | 
Notwithſtanding the uncertainty of the weather i in this month, the wind 


is moſtly in the NW. quarter, and frequently blows pretty freſh from thence; - g 


and then the weather is generally clear and fair; but when the wind is SE. 
ſouth, or ſouth-weſterly , which often pff, the N is aways, dfrecaſt, 


Nc. as if a ſtorm was earn on. | 
21; V | I Wy 
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XILIX. Of the a- * he ny" Mommy Sen: 


"a | 


” Oe the latter end of May, if it happens to be the full or change be: 
the moon, or early in June, it is ſure to bring in the SW. monſoon and rainy 


weather. oy This ; generally comes on with the ſky loaded with heavy clouds, 


chreltenteg a violent ſtorm. "TD he monſoon Begin in a violent "ſtorm," 
3 VEL 
from 


Of the Monsoons on the CoasT of MALAaBAR,  - 


from the SE. with much thonder,” lightening, and a deluge of rain, con- 
tinuing for ſeveral days, with a prodigious great ſea conſtantly rolling in 


upon the ſhore. During the month of May the weather is ſultry hot, and 


almoſt inſupportable ; but more ſo ſome years than others. 


As the SW. monſoon ſets in with ſtrong gales from the SE. the wind veers 


round to the ſouth and ſouth-weſtward ; and indeed the wind, during this 


monſoon, blows moſtly between the SW. and W. During the months of 


June and July the weather is ſo bad upon this coaſt, that the navigation 
thereof may juſtly be ſaid to be impracticable, it being almoſt one continued 
ſtorm and tempeſt of wind and rain, with a great ſea from the SW. though 
there are ſome intervals when it ceaſes raining, the winds moderate a little, 


and the ſun now and then makes its appearance : theſe intervals are generally 


but of a ſhort duration, and frequently do not happen for days together. 
In Auguſt, the monſoon being more ſettled, and the winds more moderate, 

with longer intervals of fair weather, the ſhips that have wintered at Bom- 

bay depart thence for the Coaſt of Coromandel, and other parts to the eaſt- 


ward. In this month there is much rain, with frequent hard ſqualls; ſtorms 


are much to be feared, and too frequently happen. The winds are moſtly 
from SW. to W. but ſometimes extend to W. by N. and WNW. 


In September the weather is fairer than in Auguſt. Indeed there is more 


fair weather than foul ; often fair for ſeveral days together, with a good deal 


of ſun-ſhine: but yet you are not free from the apprehenſion of ſtorms, the 


{ky being often over-caſt, and the horizon obſcured with a thick haze. Some- 
times you meet with heavy ſqualls, and much rain, with a large ſwell from 
the SW. rolling in upon the ſhore; and in 9 or 10 fathom water, this ſwell 
looks as if it was going to break. Some years there are ſtorms and tempeſts 
in this month. The winds are much the ſame as in Auguſt, from SW. 
to W. and WNW. Ships frequently ſail near this coaſt, from Bang in 
this month. _ | 

In October che weather is much the ſame as in Ma, until the full 
and change of the moon :. then the weather is very precarious, the monſoon 
generally changing at the latter end of this month, or early in November, 
according as the full or change happens. It always breaks up i in a-violent 


tempeſt of wind in the SE. quarter, with a deluge of Rain, and much 
thunder and nt. 
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It is not to be underſtood here; that the monſoon changes exactly at the 
full or change of the OO but perhaps two, three, four, or five days 
| before or after. 


Tn the year 1760; the SW. monſoon broke up on the 2d of Norembet, 


though the moon did not change till the 7th ; and that with a violent tem- 
peſt, in which his Majeſty's ſhip Cumberland foundered, at her anchors, near 
Goa. In 1762 it broke up on the 6th of November, in the fame man- 
ner; it was full moon on the 1ſt: in this the Winchelſea Indiaman, having 


juſt failed from Bombay, ſuffered very much; was obliged to cut away ſeveral 


of her maſts, and throw moſt of her guns over-board. Great damage was 
done, by this ſtorm, to ſeveral other ſhips that were on this coaſt. The 


Guardian, one of the company's cruiſers, at the ſame time being on a cruiſe 
3D the offing, loſt all her maſts, and was in great diſtreſs. After the monſoon 


is changed there i is the fineſt weather in the world, gentle gales, a ſmooth 
ſea, and as fine a temperature of air as Can be wiſhed for. FOE. 


Of the Mon ons df Carrents near the Wand Z cloan 


or Ceylon. Sos 


E. of the Noxrn-Basr Monsoon near the Goafts of Matabar and 


COROMANDEL. 


The new or full moon, at the latter end of October, generally brings about. 


the change of the monſoon from the SW. to the NE. both on the Coaſt of 
Malabar and Coromandel ; but this change of the monſoon has very different 
effects on the two different coaſts, On the Coaſt of Malabar the NE. mon- 
oon brings on the fair weather. On the Coaſt of Coromandel, the NE. mon- 
ſoon brings on violent tempeſts and ſtorms, with almoſt a conſtant heavy 
rain, thunder and lightening ; or, during the intermiſſions thereof, dark, 


cloudy, Lil weather, and a great ſca perpetually oline in upon the ſhore, 


7 
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LI of the NozTu-Easr MonsooN on the 2 of - CRE YLON, 


FR the Iſland Zeloan, from its ſituation, is equally 3 to "hath 
the above-mentioned coaſts, of conſequence thoſe parts oppoſite. to the Coaſt 
of Malabar, from Point de Gall, along by Columbo, and the weſtern coaſt 
of Zeloan, to the northward of Jafanapatam, partake of the fair and foul 
weather as it happens on that coaſt. Thoſe that partake of the weather as 
it happens on the Coaſt of Coromandel, are from Dunder-Head along the 
eaſtern Coaſt of Zeloan to Point Pedro, or thereabout. 

Along the ſouthern Coaſt of Zeloan, it may with truth be aid, that the 
wveſterly winds prevail all the year round, in a greater or leſs degree; for 
in the height of the NE. monſoon, there are regular land and ſea breezes (in 
the evening the wind comes off the land at E. or NE. and about noon the 
ſea- breeze ſets in from the W. and SW.) all the way between Point de Gall 
and Dunder-Head. 
There you meet the NE. winds, | blowing 8 very ftrong ; ; and they 
continue thus all along the eaſtern Coaſt of Zeloan, with a continual ſtrong 
ſouth- weſterly current. This current ſets off the land from Dunder-Head | 
toward the Maldivia Iſlands ; and thereby many ſhips have been driven 
from Zeloan to theſe iſlands, in little winds or calms, by not. taking proper 
care to keep the Coaſt of Zeloan cloſe on board ; for, by keeping the coaſt 
on board, from Dunder-Head till you are paſt Gall, you keep out of the 
current ; and, by keeping i in ſoundings, you may anchor upon occaſion. 


III. Of the NozT#-Ear. Monsoon in the GuLs of Mann!. 


In the Gulf of Manara, which lies between Cape Comorin and Zeloan, 
during the NE. monſoon, the winds blow conſtantly in the NE. APE and 
frequently very ſtrong ; but off Point de Gall it decreaſes, and dies away. 

Moſt of our Directories make mention of the currents ſetting in and out of 
this gulf, at the different ſeaſons of the year; and that a ſhip bound to the 
| Malabar Coaſt, in the NE. monſoon, in order to fall well in with Cape 
Cen ought to coaſt it along Zeloan » as far as Calliture, before ſhe 

— hes crofles 
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croſles the gulf; and that a ſhip from Cape Comorin, hound to "FRY 
ſhould take care to fall in to the northward of Point de Gall, on account of 
the current ſetting out from the Gulf of Manara. But ſome experienced 
navigators declare they have never found much out-ſet in the NE. monſoon, 
nor in-draught in the SW. monſoon, the many times they have croſſed this 
gulf; but always found the reckoning very exact, both from Cape Comorin 
to Point de Gall, and from Point de Gall to Cape Comorin: however, the 
caution is proper enough, as you cannot err in ſo doing. 
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LIII. Of making a PASSAGE 10 Bexcar, or COROMANDEL. 


Ships bound to Bengal, or the Coromandel Coaſt, in the NE. monſoon, 
coaſt it along Zeloan, as far as Dunder- Head; the ſtrong NE. winds and SW. 
current preventing their coaſting it further along this iſland. From this 
place, or hereabouts, they generally put off the coaſt, and ſtretch over to the 
eaſtward, and make Acheen-Head, or the Niccabar Iſlands; from whence 
the Bengal ſhips generally keep along the caſt coaſt, all the way; but thoſe: 
bound to the Coaſt of Coromandel ſtretch over again, from. thence or there- 

abouts, acroſs the bay, for the Coaſt, taking care to fall in to the northward: 
of their port, on account of the current which. always runs ſtrong to the 
ſouthward, in the NE. monſoon. 
Sometimes ſhips, by doing as above mentioned, make very ſpeedy paſ- 
ſages, and ſometimes the reverſe. 
Many inſtances have been known of both kinds; 3; among which are. the. 
following. 

In December, 1760, admiral Corniſh failed flora Tillicherry, with a: 8 
dron of his Majeſty's ſhips, bound to Madraſs. They took their departure 
from the SE. part of Zeloan, ſtood over to the eaſtward, and made, by their 
reckoning, between 13 and 14 degrees eaſting; ;: having been out of fight. of. 
land twenty-three or twenty-four days, and expecting to make the Niccabar. 
Hands; but, to their great ſurpriſe, they made the Iſland Zeloan again. 
In December, 1758, his Majeſty' 8 ſhip Queenborough failed from Bombay 1 
for Madraſs, with five ſail of Indiamen under her convoy. They took their: 
departure from Dunder-Head, or thereabouts, and ſtretched off to the eaſt- 
ward. The Shafteſbury, one of the Indiamen, being a very heavy ſailer, the: 
reſt parted company with her, and left her to ſhift. for herſelf, 
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They continued ſtanding to the caſtward, and made a tolerable paſſage to 
Madraſs in forty-one days; and then, to their great ſurpriſe, found the 7 
Shafteſbury at Madraſs, and that ſhe arrived ten or twelve days before them. „ 
The Shafteſbury coaſted it near Zeloan, and kept in ſhore all the way to 
Madraſs, and arrived about the beginning of February; therefore it may be, 
that all paſſages made from Zeloan to Bengal, or the Coaſt of Coromandel, 
in the NE. monſoon, are entirely the effect of chance, ata merely ae - 
cidental, whether good or bad. ERAS 


LIV. . a Pass near the SouTn-Coarr of arten, How 
Manch to. Ocroza. 4 


At i ths Wie on off March, or beginning of 4 tha: cats nals | 
| begin to ſet in ſtrong at Point de Gall, and thereabout. - They blow con- - 8 
ſtantly till October; but do not reach ſo far as Trincomalsy, or Feint Dede, 

till the latter end of April, or beginning of May. grad wig 
In the month of April, about Batacalao, /Trincomalay; and Point Pedro, 
and all that part of Zeloan, you have the winds variable and moderate; the 
ſea-winds in the day-time are from E. to SE. and generally veer round to 
the ſouthward towards evening. Early in the night the wind comes off the 
land from SW. to W. During this month (April) you have a very ſtrong 
northerly current about this part of Zeloan, (from the Friar's Hood to Point 
Pedro) running in common 14 knot, and many times 2 knots, from NNW. 
to NNE. fo that ſhips. at ſea, bound to Trineomalay, at this time of the 
year, ſhould take care to fall in 10 or 12: leagues to the ſouthward, on 
account of the current ſetting ſo ſtrong to the northward. The nearer the 
land, the ſtronger the current; but 20. or 22 leagues Goo: the land you 
have none of this current. 

The ſquadron found the bad effects of. IP! keine to the ache „ 
in April, 1762, in a paſſage from Madraſs to Trincomalay: then the 
ſquadron fell in a little to the northward. of Trincomalay, were in fight of 
the flag - ſtaff point, yet were driven by the current half way to Point Pedro; 
and ſome ſhips did not get in for ſeven or eight days after they made the 
land. If they had. e to the ſouthward: of SAR as above men- 

tioned, 


1 00 A New Pircroaxy for the Easr-Ixnins 
an; they might have got in the ſame day they made the land. It was ad- 


viſed to keep to the ſouthward of Trincomalay, and to make the land in eight 


F degrees latitude; but that advice being rejected, the conſequence. was as before 
mentioned, and the ſquadron. was ſeven days longer at een they got unto 
Trincomalay ner 


0 LV. a Paſſage near. the Non rh lar. Coarr. of Zuinan, + 1 in 


May, June, Ju, AUGusT, SEPTEMBER, and Ocroskx. 


About the eighth, tenth, or twelfth day of May, the weſterly winds ſet in 


ſtrong about Batacalao, Trincomalay, and Point Pedro; and blow ſo, with 
out intermiſſion, all May, June, July, and Auguſt. When theſe weſterly 
- winds come in, the current ſetting ſtrongly to the north ward ceaſes: ſo that 


from Batacalao to Trincomalay, Point Pedro, and to Negapatam, there is not 


found any current in theſe months, nor till the middle of September. Then 
the winds begin to vary, and the current always goes. with:the: wind. | 
From Batacalao to Trincomalay and Point Pedro, in. Auguſt, the weſterly 

vind ſometimes oeaſes about noon, and is ſucceeded by a ſea- breeze at E. 

or SE. till towards evening, when the weſterly; wind comes ſtrong off the land 


again. Theſe kinds of winds will "Frequently 8 in Auguſt, wich 


fie: rain. 


| ember and . the FRY a bes. are OY the. . 
on the Coaſt of Coromandel; and about the new or full moon, the latter 


end of October, the current runs as faſt to the ſouthward, as it did in April 
to the northward. Off Point Pedro, about that time of the year, in ſight of 


land, and in ſoundings, the current ſeveral times in the day hath been found 


to ſet different ways; yet by the next day at noon it hath ſet forty-eight 
or fifty miles to the ſouthward, more than the run would give it in twenty- 


four hours; ſo that in (forty-eight hours a ſhip has been ſet from Point 


Pedro to Friar's Hood, with little wind, and the weather hazy, with 
rain. When it has cleared up, looking out for Trincomalay, the ſhip has 
been found a- breaſt off the Friar's Hood, and been obliged to coalt it back 
again to Trincomalay, cloſe in ſhore. The current in thoſe forty-eight 
hours had ſet the ſhip ninety- four miles more to the ſouthward than the run 
would give; and not only to the ſouth ward, but the eaſtward. 


Therefore 


F. 
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Therefore ſhips from the Coaſt of Coromandel; bound to Trincomalay, 
at this time of the year, ſhould be ſure to make the land about Point Pedro, 
and keep Zeloan cloſe on board, to prevent being ſet paſt their port by the 
current, which runs 2 or 3 1 knots to the fouthward and ſouth- caſtivard, of 
this time of the year. 

By all means let them be adviſed to keep. i in A and in l and 
light winds to anchor if they find they deepen their water; for the current 
will ſet them out of ſoundings, in a calm. 

At other times of the year there has not been found any current between 
Batacalao and Negapatam; for when the weſterly winds ſet in ſtrong, the 
current ceaſes bereabout, within five or ſix leagues . the coaſt. 


Of the Menſoons- ma Currents. near the Coaſ of | 
Coromandel.. | 


LVI. 07 the Sourk-Wzsr Manioon. 


The montlis of June and July differ but little one from the Pe the 
SW. monſoon being then in its height; and the land-winds blow: conſtantly, 


for ſeveral days together, very ſtrong! at WSW. and W. When, they are 


moderate, you commonly have a ſea- breeze from 8. 88 E. or SE. is brings 


about a very agreeable change of air that is very refreſhing; for the weſterly | 


winds, during theſe two months, are ſultry, hot, and almoſt oſvpperiaþle 3 
they are very unhealthy, but more ſo ſome years than others. 
Theſe land- winds ſometimes blow with ſuch violence, that they Pr 


the air with the duſt and ſand they raiſe from the: ſhore; they: reach a good 


way off at ſea: but this happens only in dry ſeaſons ; for when the ſqualls 
are more frequent, the rains prevent this effect of the winds. Commonly 


about the end of June, and in July, rather in Auguſt, the ſqualls and rain 


are more frequent. When the weſterly. winds blow the hardeſt, it hath 
been remarked, there is frequently the greateſt furf on che ſhore, particu- 
larly at Madraſs, where many of the bar - boats * been overſet at theſe 
times. | 
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times. T peſe abs; the current ſets ſtrong to the northward, In the 
ng the winds are conſtant from SW. to W 7 

Early in the month of Auguſt the land-winds begin to be not 5 ting. ; 
but you have more regular ſea and land breezes from the SE. veering toward 
evening to 8. and ſo to SW. nevertheleſs you have frequently hard ſqualls 
off the land, with much rain, and ſometimes thunder and lightening. _ 
Towards the end of Auguſt, theſe hard ſqualls frequently come from the 
WNW. and ſometimes NW. They come on in the NE. quarter, and blow 
very ſmart for an hour or two, with much rain; then varying round to 
ESE. and S. blowing very ſtrong all the while; then ſometimes back round 
to the eaſt ward again, in a hard-ſquall, with rain. When it veers round to 
the $W. you have moderate and fair weather. The current continues ſtrong 
to the northward all this month. 

In the month of September the weather 1 is uncertain, and the winds vari- 
able, with ſqualls and rain; but though the winds and weather are incon- 
ſtant, the weſterly winds prevail more than any other, often varying from 
SW. to W. and fo round to NE. The day-breezes blow ſometimes from 
NE. but oftener from SE. and SSE. In general, from whatſoever quarter 
the wind blows, it is very moderate; except a few ſqualls, which are vio- 
lent when they blow from the land, but of ſhort duration. The currents, 
which all this monſoon ſet with the wind ſtrong to the N. and NNE. 
flacken in September; ſo that about the time of the equinox they make to 
the ſouthward, and run ſtrong by the end of the month. 1 

October is the moſt inconſtant month of the year on this coaſt; the winds 
are then exceeding changeable, with frequent ſqualls, calms, rain, and fair 
weather. The NE. monſoon is not perceiveable till the middle, or towards the 
latter end of this month; nor is it certain then. The currents during 
chis month ſet ſtrong: to the ſouthward. es | 


In. . Of the Jetting-in of the e gy Monsoon near the i 
: Set ha n of ConoManDEL. 


At the letting · in of the NE. from the SW. monſoon, when the winds 
vary toward rhe 8E. they : are pretty freſh, but when to the N W. little winds 


and 
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Of the Monsoons'and\CurRrENTS near 


ah frequent calms. Sometimes in the forenootis it will bios em from che 
eaſtern board, and ſometimes, for two; three, or four days, from NNW. 
very freſh, with hard ſqualls and rain; and in the afternoons, from NE. or 
ENE. with thiek rainy weather, and a prodigious great ſwell continually 
rolling in upon the ſhore, n makes 15 F027 a or * 10 . 
almoſt impracticable. 

This variety of ſqualls, rain, and 44 lady dab Wah, 4 e 

| hs horizon, ſeems to threaten violent ſtorms and tempeſts, which, however, 
ſeldom happen ; but, when they do, they generally prove fatal to.ſhips which 
remain upon the coaſt at ſuch times; therefore all ſhips ſhould 18 8 this 
coaſt by the loth, 15th, or 20th of this month, at fartheſt. 1 213957 2G 

A melancholy inſtance of this happened at Madraſs on the 21ſt and 22d of 
October, 1763. It was full moon the 21ſt. This day the ſtorm came 
on in the ſame manner as at Pondicherry, with the wind at NNW. and N. 
his Majeſty's ſhips Norfolk, America, and Weymouth, alſo a great number 
of merchant-ſhips, being in the road. The men of war, foreſeeing the 
ſtorm coming on, prudently flipped, and went to ſea before the wind came 
to the eaſtward; the merchant-ſhips, by not following their example 
while the wind was to the. northward, but lying in the road till the wind 
came to the eaſt ward, found it out of their power to go to ſea. Many of them 
foundered at their anchors; others were driven a- hore, and entirely loft. 
This loſs was computed at twelve lack of rupees, befides the loſs of many 
lives: but, although the men of war got out, and had ſea-room enough, they 
loſt all their maſts, and were in great diſtreſs; fo that i it was with great - 
difficulty they could keep above water, the ſea running very high, and ſo 
confuſed, that it ran in heaps, and ſtove in their ſtern-windows, and waſhed” 
every thing overboard out of their great cabin and ward- room. 

This great and confuſed ſea was occaſioned by the wind blowing 0 hard 
at north for ſeveral hours, and then flying about ſo ſuddenly to the eaſtward, 
where it blew hardeſt of all. This gale laſted almoſt two days. Theſe 
ſtorms are confined ſometimes within very narrow bounds ; my are very 
violent at ſome places, and hardly felt at others. 

The ſtorm at Pondicherry, 1761, was but little felt at Madraſs, and 
much leſs at Tricaba and Negapatam: ſome of the men of war coming 


=: ” from 
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from Thintoinalay,' were at ſea in the offing of theſe two . and felt little 
bl it; but had a great and confuſed ſea: nor was this ſtorm felt ſo far to the 
Toulhward as the laſt-mentioned places, although ſo violent at Madraſs. 

The ſtorms that happen in the NE. monſoon very ſeldom reach ſo far to 
the ſouthward as Trankabar or Negapatamyj' and the ſtorms that happen in 
the petty monſoon, on the full or change of the moon in the latter end of 
April, or the beginning of May, ſeldom reach ſo far to the northward as 
Madraſs, but moſtly happen on the ſouth part of the coaſt. In this mon- 
ſoon it is alſo very dangerous, as happened in 1749. when his Majeſty's 
ſhips Namur and Pembroke were loſt, with all their crews, off Porta Note; ; 
as were 1 tier: money and all og bs one TIP ou ee (31809 
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"hw 57 ſoever the NE. monſoon may be advanced f in hls meets wu 
have, during its continuance, variety of winds, moſtly from NNE. and NE. 
They commonly blow in the morning from NW. and NNW. and in the 
afternoon from NNE. to NE. and ſometimes from SE. to SW. for a day or 
two; but this does not frequently happen. The former part of this month is 
ſubject to calms for ſeyeral days together: theſe are commonly followed by 
ſtorms, with abundance of rain, which happen more at this than any other 
time of the year. They are often ſo violent, that no ſhip can poſſibly ride 
at anchor; generally beginning at NW. and from thence chopping ſucceſ- 
ſively to NNE. ENE. and E. and the fea. riſes ſo ; prodigious. as to foam 
a league off the ſhore. 

If theſe tempeſtuous winds ſhift IO caſt to fora. they. 38 and | 
the ſky grows clear: but if, after having blown violently from the NE. a 
calm enſues, preſently it blows hard from SE. 8. or SW. with rain and a 
great ſea, Some years theſe hurricanes have not happened, or they have. not 

blown ſo violent; ; ſo that ſhips might. ride ſafe in the roads; but as this is 
precarious, it is better not to abide on this coaſt. Strong ſoutherly currents 
all this month. Out in the bay t the winds blow: from NN! E. to ENE, with 


frequent ſtorms and much rain. | 
: The 
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the monſoon ib more regular in December, the winds are move:conſtant, 
and there is leſs rain. On the coaſt they generally blow in the morning 
from NW. and NNW. and at noon from NNE. to ENE. It commonly 
rains, if the wind varies but from NNW. to N. as it does ſometimes. When 
it blows very hard for twe'or! three days together, this occaſions'a a very great 
ſea, ſo that no boats can paſt to or from the ſhore! Notwithſtanding this 
bad weather, and the ſnips in the road ſuffer, they may ride it Out if they 
have good cables and anchors. Some years the winds are nearly alike, at 
the full and change, in December and January; the ſame for the middle of 
February, when the January moon is late; but in general they are not o 
ſtrong in January and February as in December. The currents ſet e 0 
the ſouthward. In the bay the winds are between the NNE. to ENE. 

During January, February, and March, the weather is generally very fiir; 
mild, and pleaſant ; the ſky ſerene ; the ſea fo extremely ſmooth, that often a 
ſhip's boat may land on the beach at Madraſs. There is generally a greater 
ſurf there than at any other part of the coaſt; and without ſtorms; or, if 

they happen, they are but of ſhort ma ſo that theſe a are © the fineſt ; 
months in the year on this coaſt. | 

The winds, in theſe months, are moſtly from ENE. and NE: 3 in the WT | 
and varying to NNW. or NW. in the night; or, more particularly, about 
the full and change of the moon. After midnight the winds blow from 
N. to NW. a little freſh, ſometimes to the SW. and ſometimes it is a calm; 
but when there is a briſk gale, it laſts uninterrupted till nine or ten in 
the morning, and from that time frequently calm: ſometimes it varies 
round to the W. and SW. with light airs, till about noon ; when, a little 
ſooner or latter, the ſea- breeze ſets in from the SE. varying to ENE, and NE. 
in the afternoon. But, whatever way the winds blow, the weather is always 
mild and moderate. In February the NE. monſoon grows weak, the e f 
winds oppoſing it, eſpecially towards the latter end of the month. 

Some years theſe winds ſet in ſooner on the coaſt than others. Ships that 
fail at this time for Europe have often met thoſe ſoutherly winds, and been 
obſtructed by the currents which ſet with the winds ; but they are eaſily re- 
lieved by the firſt northerly or eaſterly winds, eſpecially if they at are far off 


ſhore, where the monſoon always laſts longer. 1 
. 11 : The 
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The northerly winds continue ſome years till the end of March, but ſeldom 


without 2. revolution from the ſouthward. In the offing, and the bay, 
the winds are moſtly in the NE. quarter; but ſometimes vary from NE. to 


SE. and ſometimes, but very ſeldom, to SW. The current generally changes 
with the winds, moſtly: to the ſouthward, and ſometimes very ſtrong. 


Notwithſtanding January, F ebruary and March, are the three fineſt' 


Went in the year, on the coaſt of Coromandel, yet January is not free from 


ſtorms, eſpecially if the moon is near the full or change, in the beginning of 
this month. A moſt melancholy inſtance of this happened on the iſt day of 


January, 1761; though the moon did not change till the th of this month. 


Pondicherry was at that time beſieged by the En gliſh, and all our ſquad ron 


before that place. The gale came on in the morning, blowing ſtrong at 
NNW. and kept increaſing till evening; then it blew exceſſive hard, with 


a prodigious ſwell from the eaſtward: the ſea looked quite white from the 
motion it was in, raiſing the mud from the bottom; the ſky was entirely 


overcaſt. with a moſt wild and. diſmal appearance: ſome of the ſhips in the 


evening parted their cables, and went to ſea. The admiral made the ſignal 


to cut or ſlip, and put to ſea; and ſoon after, the wind flew about to the 
NE. and blew a violent ſtorm, with a deluge of rain: this continued ſome 


time, and then abated, or rather lulled; but at the ſame time the ſky looked 
very terrible in the SE. and the wind veered round that way. Soon after 


came on a moſt. violent hurricane of wind and rain, harder than it had been 


at any time before: it continued ſo for ever) hours ; then veered round to 


ſouthward, and moderated. HEL . 


Our ſquadron ſuffered much in this ſtorm: his Majeſty s ſhips Quik | 
land, Duke of Acquitain, and the Duke ſtore-ſhip, foundered, and their 


crews periſhed ; the Newcaſtle, Queenborough, and Protector fire-ſhip, were 


driven on ſhore, but their crews ſaved; and moſt of the ſquadron: loſt their 
maſts, and ſuffered much in other reſpects. 


April is a very precarious month; the weather being very uncertain, and 
the winds variable, with ſome rain. In the beginning of this month the 


monſoon dies away, and you have the winds from the ſea at ESE. or SE. 
Sometimes you have freſh. gales, varying toward the evening round to SW. 


mp . 
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frequently little wind ; but ſeldom calm on ſhore, or coaſtways ; except. 
before ſome gale of wind, or the return of the NE. monſoon. 

This return of the NE. monſoon makes the April moon dangerous on the- 
Coromandel Coaſt ; but it does not always bring ſtorms, though the weather 
looks very threatening. You may have freſh gales, with ſqualls and much. 
rain, that hold for two or three days, with a great ſwell from the eaſtward ;. 
therefore you had better, at this time, take a proper birth from the ſhore, 
in 16 or 18. fathom water: the ſea at theſe times is ready to break in 8 fathom,, 
ſo that the ſwell alone is ſufficient to make a ſhip part her cables. 

The Engliſh ſquadron was fo circumſtanced, in 1760, off Cuddalore, fading 
in 7 or 8 fathom water: had the gale then ſet in as it threatened, it muſt 
have proved fatal to them. This is called the petty monſoon. In the April. | 
full moon there have been ſometimes violent ſtorms and hurricanes, by which. 
many ſhips and lives have been loſt, and great damage done, In ſome years, 
about the end of April, the weſterly winds blow for two or three days to- 
gether. Out in the bay there are little winds, variable, with calms; the 
wind moſtly from NE. E. and SE. yet ſometimes it blows a fine freſh gale 
at NE. for two or three days together. 

In the month. of May the winds blow moſtly from SE. and SSE. and VISA . 
this quarter the ſtrongeſt, and continue for ſeveral days together without 
intermiſſion. When theſe winds are moderate, they commonly begin about 
nine or ten o'clock in the morning, and continue till nine or ten at night; then 
they ſhift to the SSW. and SW. till about the uſual time of nine or ten 
o'clock in the morning, when they ſhift again, freſhen, and blow. ſtrong from 
SSE. and SE. Some years, in this month, you have ſqualls of wind from 
the NW. that laſt an hour or two, with rain and thunder. 48 

The ſky is generally clear, except ſometimes in the evening it is cloudy, in. 
the weſtern board, accompanied with lightening. When it blows freſh in 
the day-time,. the weather is hazy, and the horizon ſomewhat obſcured.” 

Between the ſea and land breeze it is ſometimes calm, though very ſeldom. . 
I The breeze is ſtrongeſt when there is no calm; and the SW. wind ſhifts to 
8. SSE. and'SE. During this month the currents run very drang to the 


N. and NNE. — the Coaſt of Coromandel. 
- TE A Gene- 
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4 General Account of the Manſo ons near the C vaſt of 


Coromandel, an other Places in the Bay of 
Bengal. 5 fs 


LIX. Of the Wrorenn Mak 


During the month of March, near the Coaſt of Coromandel, the weather = 
is generally very mild, the {ky ſerene, and without ſtorms ; or, if oy hap- 
pen, they are of ſhort duration. 

After midnight the wind blows from NW. a little freſh, varying to the 
SW, and ſometimes calm; but when it is a-briſk gale, it laſts uninterruptedly 
till nine or ten in the morning. After twelve at noon, and ſeldom before, 
begins the breeze from SE. varying to ENE. ſometimes as far as NE. Theſe | 
little ſhiftings happen E when the Fe moon continues 
long in March. "IT 

Off in the bay the winds vary from SW. to 8. and from E. to ENE. The 


currents change i in the ſame manner ; but they are more ſubject to ſet north- 
ward, becauſe the ſoutherly winds are moſt MOOR 
; along the coaſt. 


In the months of April and May the currents are ſtrongeſt; then 1 ſet 
N. and NE. In theſe months alſo the breezes are freſheſt, and from the 
 SSE. It is ſeldom calm in April, but when the March moon is late, and 
before ſome gale of wind, or the return of the northern monſoon. 
Near the Coaſt of Coromandel, the return of the monſoon makes the April 
moon dangerous; but it does not always bring ſettled ſtorms, only ſome 
ſquälls and rain, that hold on or off two or three days. In this uncertainty, „ = 
you had better (during this moon) fail two or three leagues off ſhore, in 1 = 
or 16 fathom, to avoid all danger. This admonition relates only to this 


coaſt ; for, in the bottom of the bay, the gales of winds and ſtorms are | 
: much more frequent. 


It is nearly the ſame 
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The regular breezes above mentioned, that blow from the 88E. com- 
monly begin at nine or ten o'clock in the morning, and continue till nine or 
ten at night, and ſometimes all night. In the morning, before the 88 E. 
breezes begin, the winds blow from the SSW. and SW. When they'ar are e freſh, 


the SSE. breeze i is ſtrong. 


In ſome years, about the end of april, the veel; winds blow for two. 
or three days. | - | 
The ſky is generally clear; Talent] in the evening it is odd 0 
in the weſtern board, and accompanied with lightening. When it blows 
freſh in the day time, the horizon is ſomewhat obſcured to the eaſtward: ._ 
In the month of May the weather is more ſettled. In the morning the 
land breezes from SW. to W. are generally pretty freſh. When they are 
very ſtrong, they laſt much longer than in April: this is the reaſon why the 
ſea-breezes from the SSE. to S. do not begin till the afternoon, and end at 
nine or ten at night, as obſerved above; and conſequently are of ſhorter 
duration. This happens moſtly towards the end of this month, when it 


ſometimes blows from W. to SW. for three days together, very ſtrong about 


the middle of the day, but moderate in the morning and evening. 
Between the regular land and ſea-breezes it is generally calm; when 


there is none, the breeze is 1 and the SW. winds ſhift 1 to the South, . 


SSE. and 8E. 
Some years there are in this month ſqualls of wind chat laſt an hour or 


two. Theſe come moſtly from the NW. and ſeldom from the caſtward. 


When they are attended with rain and thunder, it blows the leſs. 5 
In the bottom of the Bay of Bengal, the months of April and May are 


dangerous; ; for beſides the hurricanes, which blow violently ſome years, you: 
generally meet with heavy ſqualls from the northward, which laſt five or 
| fix hours, ſometimes longer; and moſtly they happen every two or three days. . 


During theſe two monthe, the winds that blow in- thy Lo / are from 


the SSW. to SW. and in May WSW. 


The months of June, July and Auguſt, differ but little one from the 


| other : : the weſtern monſoon is then in its height. In the offing, the winds 


are conſtant from SW. to W. ſp ci ly i in Jure and July; but, at the end of 
Auguſt, they frequently blow from WNW, and ſometime- NW. Near 
75 9 | i; es 
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the Coaſt of Coromandel, the land-winds are not conſtant ; but vou com- 
monly have the ſea - breeze from S. to SE. 

The W. and SW. winds, during theſe three N are ſultry, hot and 
inſupportable; but more ſo ſome years than others. They f ſometimes blow 
with ſuch violence, that they darken the air with the duſt and ſand they 
raiſe from the ſhore; and theſe olouds of duſt reach a great way off at ſea: 
this happens moſtly i in dry ſeaſons. But when the fqualls are more frequent, 
the rains prevent this effect of the wind: this is commonly experienced 
about the end of Jane, and in July, rather than in Auguſt; then the ae 
and rains are more frequent. 

When the weſterly winds blow hardeſt; the ſea is ſmooth. along more, 
eſpecially at Pondicherry. Then the country veſſels paſs the bar eaſily, which 
at all other times breaks very much, and ſometimes is not paſſable. 

Although it is pretty fine weather, at this time of the year, on the Coaſt of 
Coromandel, it rains abundantly in the bottom of the bay, at Ballaſore, Cha- 
gan, Arrakan, and on the Coaſt of Pegu, Siam and other places in the eaſt. 

The SW. winds blow very ſtrong, at this ſeaſon, in Ballaſore road; ſo that 
the pilots for the Ganges cannot get aboard the ſhips. Here eſpecially you 
ought to be well provided with good anchors and cables. 

The month of September, though inconſtant, is more ſubje& to weſterly 
winds than to any other. They vary from SW. to North. The day breezes 
blow ſometimes from NE. but oftener from SE. and SSE. In general, from 
whatever quarter it blows, it is very moderate, except a few ſqualls. 

In the bottom of the bay, you have little wind from the middle of Auguſt 
to September ; but abundance of rain. 

The currents, which all this monſoon ſet with the winds to the NE. 

Macken in September ; ; and on the Coaſt of Gergelin, about eight days be- 

fore the equinox, they make to the ſouthward ; and are rapid at the end of 

the month. This is a great help to ſuch ſhips as ſail, at this time, from Ben- 

gal for the Coaſt of Coromandel, or other parts. 

Almoſt every year, ſoon after the equinox in September, you have ſtrong 
eaſterly winds in the bottom of this bay, on the Coaſt of Orixa, and at 


Ballaſore; whereas, in the middle of the gulf, the winds commonly. blow. 
from the NW. 


7 
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On the Coaſt of Coromandel, the month of October is the moſt inconſtant 
in the year. The winds there are then changeable, frequent calms, rains, 
and fair weather. The NE. monſoon is not perceivable till the end of this 
month; nor is it certain then. At the change of the SW. monſoon the 
winds vary; towards the 8E. they are pretty freſh ; but, when towards the 
NW. they are weak, and frequent calms. Sometimes in the morning it 
will blow freſh from the eaſtern board; and ſometimes, for three or four 
days, the winds in the . blow from NNW. and in the after- 
noon, from NE. . 
A variety of ſqualls, rain, and dark clouds, that . the W ie 
ſeem to preſage violent ſtorms; theſe, however, ſeldom happen. It is on 
this account, that all the ſhips leave this coaſt about the 20th of this month, 
either to winter on the eaſtern coaſt of the bay, or for any other deſtination. 
At Bengal, the rains are commonly over by the 13th or 2oth; but the 
Ganges continues to overflow till the end of this month, which is more 
ſubject to ſtorms and tempeſts than on the Coaſt of Coromandel; though 
there it often blows very freſh from NE. to E. Therefore the ſhips that 
depart late (at the end of September, for inſtance) from the Coaſt of Coro- 
mandel for Bengal, ſhould keep out at . or they W run great riſque of 
being loſt on the Coaſt of Orixa. | N 
How far ſoever the month of November may be advanced, in the NE. 

monſoon, you have, during its continuance, variety of winds ; moſtly from 

NNE. or in the morning from NW. and NNW. and in the afternoon from 

NNE. and NE. but ſometimes from the SE. and SW. for three or four days. 

The former part of this month is ſubject to calms for ſeveral days, and com- 

monly followed with ſtorms, which happen more at this than any other time 

of the year. They are ſo violent, that no ſhip can poſſibly ride at anchor. 

They generally begin from the NW. and chop ſucceſſively from N. to NE. 

ENE. and Eaſt. The ſea then riſes fo prodigiouſly, that you ſee it foam a 

league off, When theſe tempeſtuous winds ſhift from eaſt to ſouth, they 

moderate, and the ſky grows clear ; but if, after having blown violently from 


NE. a calm enſues, preſently it blows hard from SW. . . | 
x ; ** 8 | Some 
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Some years tl. eſe hurricanes have not happened, or they have not been ſo 
violent, ſo that a ſhip might ride ſaſe in the roads; but, as this is ſo preca- 
rious, it is better not to tarry on the coaſt. 

Out in the bay the winds blow, in November, from NN E. to BENE. 

In December and January the monſoon is regular from NE. to ENE. 
On the coaſt the winds in the morning generally blow from NW. and NNW. 
and about noon it begins to blow from NNE. to ENE. It commonly rains 
if the winds vary from NNW. to N. and it does ſometimes when from the 
NE; but then it blows very hard, for two or three days, and the ſea runs 


ſo high, that no veſſel can go over the bar. Notwithſtanding this bad 


weather, whereby the ſhips in the road ſuffer, they may ride it out, if they 


have good cables and anchors. Some years the winds are nearly alike, at the 


full and change, m December and January, and the ſame 1n the middle of 
February, when the January moon is late; but in general they are not 


ſo ſtrong in January and February as in December ; and it has been re- 


marked, that there have been more years wherein theſe months are fine 
than the contrary. 

In January and February the weather is moſtly fair and moderate, eſpe- 
cially when it has been bad weather in November, or the beginning of Decem- 
ber. As for the currents, they follow the direction and force of the winds. 

The month of February is a continuation of the NE. monſoon; then it 
grows weak, the ſoutherly winds oppoſing it, eſpecially after the 1 5th. Some 
years theſe winds ſet in ſooner on the coaſt than others. 

The ſhips that ſail for Europe at this time, have often met theſe ſoutherly 
winds, and have been obſtructed by the current, which ſet with the winds ; 
but they are eaſily relieved by the firſt northerly or eaſterly winds, N 
if they are far off ſhore, where the monſoon always laſts longer, 

The northerly winds continue ſome years till March, but ſeldom without 
A revolution from the ſouthward. On the coaſt the NW. winds blow in the 


morning, and now and then the SE. breezes; in the afternoon, the weather 


1s always mild and moderate, whatever wind blows. 
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3 07 Monsoon in = Cura Seas, and. near the 


PuILIPPINE ISLANDS, 


From the Straits of . throughout the China Seas to the Phi- 
lippine Iſlands, the monſoons are nearly the ſame as on the Coaſt of Cores 
mandel, and parts adjacent, | 

In the China Seas the SW. monſoon fates in about April, and continues 
to the beginning of October. 1 
In June, July, and Auguſt, they have much rain, and ſometimes freſh 
gales of wind in theſe ſeas. 

In September the winds are favourable, and ſometimes from NE. to E. 


and SE. blowing freſh with rain; but in general they are from the SW. 
quarter, and continue thus to the new or full moon, at the beginning of 


October: then they generally break up in a violent ſtorm from the SW. 
Sometimes the ſtorm comes on at W. or NW. with abundance of rain. 
When the ſtorm ceaſeth, the wind ſhifts gradually round to the N. NE. or 
ENE. in which quarter it continues all the NE. monſoon. 
The whole month of October is rather dangerous. In this month —_ have 


generally ſome rain; but after that the weather becomes fair and ſettled, and 
the navigation of theſe ſeas is reckoned very ſafe. 


About 25 or zo leagues to the eaſtward of the Nicobar Iſlands, in the 


Indian Sea, you loſe the SW. monſoon, and have the winds favourable from 


W. to N. ſometimes SE. S. or SW. but moſt from the NW. quarter, with 
ſome hard ſqualls, and rain, which come always from the NW. quarter, and are 


of great ſervice to ſhips bound to the ſouth-eaſt through the Straits of Ma- 
lacca. In theſe ſqualls you ought to carry fail, becauſe thereby you will 


greatly facilitate your paſſage. . 
At other times you will meet with little winds that are 1 alſo 


calms, quite through thoſe ſtraits. But as ſoon as you get clear without 


Pedro Blanco, and the iſlands off point Romania, you then get hold of the 
SW. monſoon again, which blows freſh quite ad the China Seas to the 


Ba Iſlands. 


L2 — The 
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The NE. monſoon blows from October to April; but in January it is 
reckoned to blow hardeſt. Frequently you have much rain, and a pretty 
Jarge ſea, with intervals of fair weather, throughout the China Seas ; but you 
will be moſt likely to have this weather near Pulo Sapata and off Pulo Auore. 

As ſoon as you enter the Straits of Sincapore, you loſe all that rough. 
weather; and all the way through the Straits of Malacca to Acheen-head, you 
will 1255 moderate and fair weather, little winds, variable winds, and fre- 
quent calms. 

Sometimes, in Malacca Road, you will have frequent land- winds from 
NE. to E. but you do not find theſe winds in any other part of the ſtraits, 
till you get to Acheen-head; there you meet with the NE. monſoon. 


* Currents in > the Eaſt-India bene. 


LXII. Of Cos! in general i in the IN DIA ING 


The currents in the Eaſt-India Seas, like thoſe in other ſeas, are ſo va. 
rious and uncertain, that it ſeems impoſſible to give any general account of 
them for all times and places, otherwiſe than as they have been found by 

experienced navigators. The winds are found chiefly to cauſe currents, but 
more eſpecially fo in ſhoal water; therefore currents are commonly near the 
ſhores : but, though the winds principally occaſion currents near the ſhores, 
yet great ſtreams from adjacent rivers, co-operating with the winds, often 
increaſe theſe currents. On the other hand, the direction of theſe ſtreams 
often retards and ſometimes cauſes a current to run againſt the winds. The 
ſituation of the place, as an iſland, ſtrait, bay, &c. binds, breaks, and other- 


ways influences the general currents; ſo do the moon, and ſtorms of winds, 
ſometimes : but ſuch are of ſhort continuance. , 


LXIII. Of Currents gear - the Coafts of ArRICA, ARABIA, he 
RED SEA, PRRSIAN Gvur, and Gua DEL. Coas vs. 


Along the NE. Coaſt of Africa, from Cape Baſſes to Guardefoy, and 
from thence along the Coaſt of Arabia to Cape Roſalgat, and on the Guadel 


Coaſt, 


FE. 


of bite in the Eavr-Invi Sz4s. © 


Coaſt, the current begins to ſet, from the SW. quarter, in Marth and' art 
and continues till September; after Rs it ſets from the N E. aa he 
other ſix months. ae 22h 
From May to September the ſtream . runs out off the Red Sea: 
and from October till May, runs into it from the ocean. ee ene eee 
In the Perſian Gulf the current generally runs ont; all the time it is run- 
ning into the Red Sea, from the ocean; and it runs in from May t to ep 
whilſt the ſtream is running out of the Red Sea. fr ef 75 


ÞY 


LXIV. Of Cunnznrs 5 near the Cox of Gabler round 10 


BoMBAv. 3. i 


From Bombay to Diu Head; there is ſeldom. any remarkable current; that 
track having commonly regular and ſtrong tides, except in September; 
then the ſtrong freſhes out of the Rivers Cambay, &. a ſtrong, cur>. 
rent to the ſouthward.. | „ 


'.; DME Of CunrenTs near the Matavar Coat. 

From Bombay ſouthward to Cape Comorin, there is almoſt a conſtant: 
current. Sometimes it is very ſmall, from NNW. and NW. except from 
October to January; then there will ſometimes. be a briſk current from the 
SE. running chiefly between Cape Comorin and Cech, but en reaching 
more ee or laſting long.“ FEY 


LXVI, Of CunzenTs in TurracaxREN Bay, | 
In Tuttacareen Bay, there is commonly a ſmall current to the enen 


from May to September; and he other half year, from the northward to 
the ſouthward. 


LXVII. C/ Currents near ZELOAN. 
From Barbarien Iſland, along the ſouth ſide of Zeloan, there begins to 


run a ſtrong: current to the eaſtward, early in May; and it uſually continues 
— — —ä— 
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till. September, In thoſe months there is little or no current near the eaſt 
ſide of Zeloan, vie. from about Anquin to Crankanella; but from that bay 
the current again begins to run along the ſhore to the northward, and con- 
tinues agroſs the gut to the Coaſt of Coromandel. 155 

From the latter end of September, (ſometimes ſooner) to Es the 
current runs from Point Pedro, along ſhore, to the SE. 88 E. S. SW. and W. 
quite round to Point c de Gall, where it ceaſes ; ; and the current out of Tut- 
tacareen is met. 711 


LXVIIL. Of CURRENTS near , the CoasTs of CoroMANDEL, 
3 \ d 3 8 . LG \ 
GoLconDa and Orixa, 45 


Very near the ſhores of Coromandel, Golconda, and Orixa, about the 
latter end of January or carly 1 in February, the current begins to run to the 
15 northward, and continues, with little intermiſſion, till about the latter end 
of Auguſt; then it changes, and runs 1 8 the OA” to the eee. 
until January. 


LXIX.. 07 CurgenTs near the Coagr if BenGar. 


From Balaſore] eaſtward, along the bottom of the bay, to Chittigong, 
tides out and into the rivers, prevail moſt part of the year, except in Septem- 
ber, W Gay November; ; then d is uſually a current to the . 


LXX. 07 eee near 8 Pres of 1 


Between Xittigam or Chittigong, and Cape Negrais, there is ſeldom any 
ſtrong current, and oftentimes none. From the middle of December to May, 
there often runs a ſmall current to the ſouthward; and from June to Sep- 
tember, to the northward. | 


_ : LXXI Of Cunnenrs near the CoasT of Prev. 
1 | Along the Pegu ſhores, the currents are much the ſame as from Balaſore 
to Xittigam or Chittigong. 
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LXXII. 07 Coen 40 near 755 Cos of hx aadany, 


The coaſt, from Junkcelone-Head' northward to near Martavan, is more 
ſubject to tides than currents; however, when any happen, it is commonly 
from the NE. quarter, in u ms and ke ; Ot the SW. Or 
in November to Marc. i e 27 S008 300 veil int 


LXXIII. 07 Connt bn in the Bay of BaxcaL. * 
From the end of September to near Chriſtmas, through the whole Bay of 
Bengal, there generally prevails a current, more or leſs, weſtward of S. or 
weſtward of N. for it runs both ways at - Unes, though the firſt is much 
more e than the laſt. Ab » | | 


LXXIV. of Cunnenrs in „ the STATS of e 


Various tides, ſome very ſtrong ones, prevail through the Straits of Malacca; 
but they are not ſo regular as at Bombay, and ſome other places. They are 
conſiderably influenced by currents from the adjacent ſeas. Theſe currents 

are of ſhort continuance; and commonly from the eaſtward in November, 
December and ne ; but One Ks ens in 1 May, June and July. 


LXXV. o Conners near 8 Wrer Cousr of SUMATEA i | 


Java. 


# 


Along the weſt Coaſt of Sumatra, and 8. of Java, the current Sb ly 
runs as the monſoons blow, viz. from the NW. between Otfober and my 
and from the SE. from May to Onder. 4 NL 


F 


ILXXVI. 07 S in the PAHs of SunDA. 


In the Straits of Sunda ſometimes the currents are very ſtrong, eſpecially in 
the narroweſt part ; but they are not very ſteady. From January to April, 
the current generally runs from the weſtward into the ſtraits; and all the other 


15 part of the year, it commonly runs out of the {traits from the eaſtward. 
LxXXVII. e 


4 
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LXXVII. Of ann in the Sraarrs of Banca, Bay of Stam, 
the CoasT of CHINA, Cauzopia, &c. 


In April the currents begin/to run, more or leſs, to the northward, through 

24 the Straits of Banca, and paſt the Straits of Malacca, and along the W. fide 

of Siam Bay. But along the NE. fide of the Bay, the currents run pretty 

1 ESE. until eaſtward of Point Uby; then they bend to the 

; NE. quarter, and run along the Coaſts of Cambodia, Cochin-china, and 

£ China, till September, when the oppoſite, monſoon and currents begin to 
prevail from the NE. Tae and continue to March or April. 


LXXVIII. 07 CuxkENTS in the C ING SR 


Through the China Seas, at a diſtance from the ſhores, the current gene- 
rally runs, more or leſs, to the NE. quarter, from the middle of May till the 


middle of Auguſt; and the fame way from the middle of October to March 
.or April. 


LXXIX. Of the Quantity of CURRENTS in the INDIA SRAS. 

Through the China Seas, and along the adjacent ſhores, the currents from 
the NE. quarter are' commonly much ſtronger in October, November, and 
December, than the oppoſite currents are in May, June, and July. They run 
particularly ſtrong within the iſlands and ſhoals, that lie near the ſhores : this 
_ many ſhips bound to Canton, and which have been driven among the iſlands 
1 - to the weſtward, have experienced ; for they have been obliged to warp up 
1 quite to Mocoa. * 

The ſtrongeſt currents, in theſe fe are along the Coaſts of Cambodia, the 
latter end of November. From Cape ee till beyond Pulo Caceir de 
Terra, it certainly runs from fifty to ſeventy miles to the ſouthward, every 
twenty-four hours. Some part of the ſtream running into the Straits of 

- Malacca, cauſes the tides to run nine hours one way, and only three hours 
the other. The ſame happens ſometimes in May and June, from Loos 
current cauſed by the SE. and SW. monſoons. 
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Lx. of Connaens in 125 STRAITS of MALACCA, Banca, and 


SUnDa. 


Through the Straits of Banca, during the neap tides, Fi current will run 
two or three days one way. Though the ſtreams in the Straits of Malacca, 


Banca and Sunda, partake in a great meaſure of the nature of tides, they 


never run ſo ſtrong in the two firſt as in the laſt. From Bantam Point to 
Angar Point, the currents will ſometimes run from the eaſtward, two or 
three miles an hour, for two or three days together : this happens chiefly in 
June, July and Auguſt. The ſtrongeſt ſtreams in the Straits of Banca, run 
to the ſouthward, from the ae of November to the mig or end 
of January, 


LXXXI. 070 Cusazure, near the Wer Coasr of SUMATRA and 


Java. 


Along the sw. Coaſt of Java and Sumatra there i is not uſually any n 


current, thoſe cauſed by the monſoons ſeldom running above half or three 


quarters of a mile an hour; except off Flat Point, where the ſtream runs 
ſometimes ſtrong to the northward for ſeveral days: but this i is * the 
Strait of Sunda. 7555 . * 


LKEKXXII. Of GRRRNTS 172 the Bay of BencaL. 


The current from the NE. quarter, in the Bay of Bengal, like that in 
the China Seas, runs generally much ſtronger than the oppoſite currents, 


eſpegially off Jagrenat Pagoda ; there it is thought to run ſtrongeſt. 


It will run for many days from two to four miles an hour, late in October 


and November ; but the current from SW. ſeldom runs above half fo ſtrong. 


Hard gales of wind, that happen ſometimes at the beginning or during 
the SW. monſoons, have been known to cauſe a ſtrong current to the ſouth - 


ward, along the weſtern ſhores of the bay, for two or three days, even in the 


months of April, May, June, July, and Auguſt; but Were ſeldom or never 
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is any check to the current near the ſhores, from the NE. quarter, in 
October and November. | 

Eaſtward of the Syrian river is the Coaſt of Martavan, hers the tides are 
ſo ſtrong that no anchors or cables can hold a ſhip. The floods come in 


with a boar, or ſurf, from ten to fourteen feet perpendicular . therefore 
all ſhips ſhould carefully avoid this track. | 


LXXXIII 07 CunkzMrs near Rr 


The currents round Zeloan are liable to ſudden and unaccountable altera- 
tions. A ſhip has been forced to anchor in a calm, near Barbarian Iſland, by 

a current, or a tide, ſetting at the rate of three miles an hour, right upon the 
ſhore ; but ſtreams are not frequent, nor of long duration. 

The uſual general current along the ſouth ſide of the iſland, runs, in June 
and November, from 2 to 3 4 miles an hour. The current on the NE. fide 
of the iſland is ſeldom or never fo ſtrong. In Tuttacareen Bay, in June 
and November, the current ſeldom exceeds eight miles a day, off ſhore. Near 

Zeloan it ſometimes runs faſter; but near the main there is ſeldom 
any current. | 1 


LXXXIV. Of CukRENTS ener be Coasrs oy ArRNCA and 


- MALABAR. 


In the large track of ſea that lies between this Coaſt and Africa, there 
is ſeldom any great current; but in Auguſt afſd September the freſhes from 
the Cambay rivers uſually cauſe a curtent to the ſouthward, of from 
eight to thirty miles a day. This is chiefly found to the northward gf 17%; 
near the land it gradually diminiſhes till December, during which month, 
and the two following, there is little, and often no current. In March the 
almoſt northerly winds cauſe a ſmall ſtream to the ſouthward, of from eight 
to thirteen miles a day; but this is not conſtant. Ships going weſtward finda 
conſtant current to the SE, and SSE. during the months of February, March, 
and April, of from twelve to thirty miles a day: they meet with from it 23 

to 40 leagues off the ſhore ; and before they have Bey ty my N be from 
100 to 140 leagues weſtward of Cochin. 


Of the Quantity of | CURRENTS 4 the INDIA Sras, 83 


* 
The rivers of Sindy, &c. co-operating with the NE monſoon, cauſe a 
current to the WSW. and SW. along the Coaſts of Guadel, Arabia and 


Africa, to Cape Baſſes ; from September to February, of from eight to thirty 


miles a day. In March the oppoſite current begins, and runs with much 


the ſame, force; but neither is conſtant, for a current has been found of 
Cape Roſalgat, early in January, of thirty miles to the northward i in aday, 
though the wind at the ſame time blowed very hard at NW. 


LXXXV. F the CURRENTS ! in the Penta Gulr. 


The curtent that happens in the out ard Gulf of Perſia, between Cape 


Roſalgat and Cape Jaſques, is fluctuating, and not frequent; and along the 


ſhores, in the inner gulf, there are pretty regular tides. A current runs 


often in the middle of the gulf, and ſometimes, though rarely, along the 


ſhore. That in the middle is generally down, as thoſe near the ſhores 
run uſually up the gulf. Neither are very ſtrong (from 8 to 20 miles in 
a day) nor of long continuance ; and the times they prevail are uncertain. 


LXXXVI. of CunrEnTs in the Rep Sas 


The ſhores of the Red Sea have ſome tides ; but they are not half ſo 
ſtrong, conſtant, nor regular, as thoſe in the Perſian Gulf. The currents 
are uſually near the middle of the ſea, and run from ten to twenty miles a 
day: this is chiefly true below Mocha; for between Mocha and Judda the 
current often runs to the northward in June, when the northerly winds blow 


ſtrongeſt; and there is a ſtroßg current, at the ſame time, running ſouth- 


ward, off Babel-Mandel. 
S 


4 


4 Boyer piu; of * Eaſt Coaſt of Africa, e, the 
_ Equizotual to the Straits of Babel-Mandel. 


LXXXVII. Of the Rives Dos Fucos. 


From the river Dos F ugos, ſituate under the equinoctial line, to Cape 


Baſſes, the coaſt inclines to NEbE. The iſlands of Brava, ſituated under 
M 2 „ 10 of 
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1* of nhl latitude, to the NE. of a cape that projects a little from the 
land. The northernmoſt of theſe iſlands has, at the NE. point, a ſandy bay. 
The SW. point is higher than the reſt of the iſland, which may be of about. 
1 + league extent, NE. and SW. The ſoil of theſe iſlands is dry and barren, 
as is the whole coaſt : there is no other particular mark for this coaſt, which 
may be ſeen eight or nine leagues at ſea, It is unknown what ſoundings are 
off it; the memoirs we have of this part making no mention of any. 


LXXXIX. 07 Cars Basszs, 


The latitude of Cape Baſſes is 4 45 north. It is ſo called from a reef 
that ſurrounds it, and projects about : a league. This cape is only known- 
by the different form of the coaſt, which from NEbE. ſtretches to the NNE. 
as far as 9* 50 N. (as appears by the journals of the ſhips le Royal Phi- 
lippe, I' Union, and le Mer). This coaſt is of a middling height, and may 
be ſeen nine or ten leagues off, Its ſoil is ſandy, dry and barren. There is 
nothing farther remarkable. In coaſting this part are ſeen ſeveral bights, or 
bays, concerning which we have no account. There are ſoundings in 20 or 
30 fathoms, 3 or 4 leagues off ſhore. It is beſt to fail along this coaſt in 


the day time, it being unſafe to approach it at night; on the contrary, it is 


neceſſary to ſteer a quarter of a point wide of it. 


XC. Of Carz dal. Gapa, or DE LA Goava, 


Cape dal Gada, or Cape de la Goada, is in latitude 105 N. by Hadley's' 8 
quadrant ; 4 leagues to the ſouthward of which is another point; and the 
land which lies between theſe two, may be perceived 12 leagues. It is very 
even at top, ſteep, and has white ſpots along the ſea ſide. The chief mark to 
diſtinguiſh the cape, in coming from the ſouthward,” is, that the coaſt ſeems 
to diſappear, and forms a large bight, or bay, to enter which care muſt be 
uſed, not only becauſe it is unknown, but on account of the 8. eaſterly 


winds, which render it very difficult to ſail out again. The batioga of the 
IF cannot be ſeen in paſſing by. 


7 cl. CA 


Of be Cons rs of ATR and Arab. + 


Xcl. Of Care Doxrur. 


Being off Cape dal Gada 3 or 4 leagues, Cape Dorfui may be im bearing 
NEbE. This is the moſt eaſtwardly land of all Africa. Coming from the 
ſouthward, it appears like an iſland, ſloped to ſeaward. To the weſtward 
of this is a mountain, like a barn, which is Joined thereto: by low ground; 
this is the reaſon that at a diſtance they appear ſeparated. The land to the 
northward of Cape Dorfui cannot be perceived, till the Cape bears NNW. 
* _ is my high and ſteep ; its n is 10˙ 10 1N. 


XIII. 07 Gaal D n 


From Cape Dorfui to that of Gardafui, the courſe is N.weſtwardly 21⸗ , Sag 
diſtance 30 leagues. Between the two, and cloſe within Cape Dorfui, is a- 
great bight : thence the coaſt runs NNE. as far as Cape Gardafui. . Theſe 
lands are very high, and the beach very ſteep, whitiſh, and rugged at the top: 
they appear ſo to within a league to the ſouthward of Cape Gardafui ; 
whence this extremity, as it deſcends, ſeems to form ſeveral ſteps. The cape- 
itſelf is low land, yet almoſt ſteep to. Tts latitude, on comparing many - 
obſervations, is found to be about 115 4 5 N. This coaſt 1s very Wan haying 
| foundings a mile from the ſhore. 3 1 


XIII. Of Cars 3 FELIX. 


From Cape Gardafui to Cape Felix, or Mount Felix, the courſe j is WbN. 
-northerly, diſtance 14 or 15 leagues. The coaſt continues high and ſteep 
for 8 or 9 leagues ; the reſt, as far as Mount Felix, is a barren plain, and un- 
even along the ſea ſide; but within land are high mountains. This coaſt i is 
without danger: nevertheleſs, if it be night, ſteer a little wide of the two 
capes, on account of a point of land that jets out between them. The va- 
riation here was 104 degrees weſterly i in 1746. | 

Mount Felix is a high and ſteep cliff upon the low land, which occaſions 
it to be taken for an iſland, in coming from the eaſtward. In fine weather it 
may be ſeen 15 or 16 leagues. Buy ſeveral accurate obſervations, the latitude 


of Mount Felix is 6X 53N. ES 


Kon. Of Cavs 
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XCIV. Of Cars Sr. PETER. 

Having paſſed Mount Felix, you may ſee the low land continue along the 
ſea fide, for about, 5. leagues, and incline to the S. weſtward ; thence the 
land is very high for 5 or 6 leagues, and terminates in a plain of a middling 
height, which lies WbsS. about 2 leagues. - From the weſt end of this plain 
t) Cape St. Peter, is reckoned 6 leagues. This laſt coaſt is high, and bordered | 
with rugged mountains. The extremity of this chain of mountains is what 
is called Cape St. Peter. About 2 leagues from this cape, is ſeen by the ſea 
ſide a White ſpot, looking like a ſmall ſandy bay. Mount Felix and Cape 
St. Peter lie EN E. and WSW. diſtance 16 or 17 leagues. 


XCV. Of ibe TsLany METZ. 


0 $t. Peter 8 Cape to the iſland Mette, the courſe is Wbs. about 21 A 
leagues : the coaſt between them forms a bight, where the ſhore is of a mid- 
dling height, and very uneven, but within land are high mountains. | 

About 3 leagues to the eaſtward of the Iſland Mette, is a peninſula of 


middling height, covered with hillocks, which appear ſeparate. Between 


this peninſula and the iſland there is a bight, the ſea coaſt of which is not 
high; but within land is a chain of lofty mountains. I The Illand Mette, 
next this peninſula, is of a middling height, and is covered with hillocks, 
the higheſt of which, in the middle of the iſland, reſembles at the top the 
form of a hat, or rather a Dutchman's cap. The inland part of this iſland, 

and of the whole coaſt, is extremely dry and barren, 


VI. 07 Bua Nr or Wutrz ISLAND, * 


From the Iſland Mette to White Iſland, the courſe is nearly weſt 18 or 19 
leagues. The main land between the two, is moderately high. This iſland 
is no more than a high rock, which may be ſeen 10 leagues, The dung of 
the. birds which cover it, makes it look white. Some navigators call it 
Burnt Ifland ; but it i 1s called by the Engliſh, Bird Iſland. It i is about zleagues 
from the continent, in lat. 11* 22N. When it bears SW. it appears. very 
round, and encompaſſed with other little rocks; but when it bears ſouth, It 
ſeems to extend of a league E. and W. 

* | mr 


at the diſtance of cight or nine leagues, appear ſeparate. 


Of the! Cons rs of ArRCA and Arabia. 87 


From Burnt Iſland the coaſt continues to the weſtward, and is very moun- 
tainous within land. But, as this coaſt is ſeldom frequented, no better ac- 
count can be given of it; for the {Mips generally leave the Ethiopian Coaſt 
wag they are © got. as far as Burnt Iſland, and ſtretch oyer | to that of Arabia. 


hy Xcvll. of Cars Avux.” | 
Cape Aide) 6 in coming from the weſtward, looks like a high land, aged 


| at the top; and, upon a nearer approach, reſembles two iſlands. The low: 
land of the bay, which lies to the northward, and can only be ſeen upon a 
near view, occaſions this appearance. When this Cape bears NE. it appears ; 


like a rugged mountain, its ſouthern extremity lower chan the northern. Its 
latitu is 12 40 NW. Hu 
„To ſhe NW. of this Cape yo is a mountain about . ns height, 
equally rugged, bigh | on the SE. fide, and low on the. NW. and between the 
two are little hills reſembling rocks, which being on low land, imperceptible 


F 4 195 


XCVIIL Of Cars. OT. ANTHONY+, 


From Cape Eden to the low point of Cape St. Anthony, the courſe is 
Wbs. 19 leagues; the land between the two is low to ſeaward, with 
here and there ſome downs of fand, till within about 6 leagues of this 


point,, where it riſes; being formed by a high mountain, which winds a little 


to the weſtward, and then ſtretches away in-land. This ridge (before you 


raiſe the low land) makes the cape appear high, coming from the ſouthward. 


1. by cqnfrary winds,, you are. obliged to turn along. this coaſt, come no 


ate than 13, nor fail above 30 fathoms. from it, on account of ſand and 
coral rocks, that you may anchor in caſe of a calm: otherwiſe you may be 


expoſed to the violence of the tide, which ſometimes runs very ſtrong, and 
be thereby driven upon the Abyſſine Coaſt, towards the Gulf of Zela, where 


you will be in danger of being loſt. 


There is a ſmall ſhoal off the low point of Gans St. A but it hs 


£ | not run far out; . by Keenigg! in the above depth, there i 1s nothing, to fear. 
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* 7x &o Crs Besse luis. 


oute is WbN. SH kthy 15 of i6 Eng Between them the land is e 
along ſhore, forming a deep bay. This makes the cape appear ſeparate; and 
the ridge of mountains above mentioned extends to the NW. till about 
5 or 6 leagues from Cape Babel-Mandel, whete they terminate of a moderate 
height, like a gunner's quoin, riſing gradually from north to ſouth; the Fn 


part to the northward, and blunted a little more northerly. 


In foggy weather, or otherwiſe, care muſt be taken to avoid entering this 


bay, as ſeveral ſhips have been loſt there, thinking to fail into the Straits, 


and miſtaking (for want of experience) Cape Babel-Mandel for the Mand of 


the fame name. Nevertheleſs it is eaſy to avoid this miſtake ; the cape 


making as above deſcribed, and the iſland being low and ſmooth : the two 


extremities of It deſe dend alike argg the middle, like Penguin . near 
Cape Good Hope. 


* 07 BIBEI-Maxpzl Indes 
Between the ifland and the cape is the Little Strait, ſo called to diſtinguiſh 


it from that to the ſouthward. This ſtrait is four miles broad. There is 


no danger, obſerving to keep rather nearer the iſland than the cape; in irre- 
gular ſoundings, from 20 to 10, 14 and g fathoms, coarſe ſand, and now and 
then 7 fathoms, upon a ſmall bank, but no danger. 4 

Having paffed this ftrait, if there is not time enough to get to Mocha by 
daylight, it is better to anchor, than run the hazard of overſhooting it. In 
this cafe you muſt ſhut up the ſtrait, and anchor a little to the northward of 
Cape Babel-Mandel, where the water is always very ſmooth. If you anchor 
with the mouth of the ſtrait open, you ſtand a chance of oy oor cables 
und anchors, as many ſhips have done. 


Either entering or coming out of the Red Sea, it is better to paſs through | 


| this ſtrait than that to the ſouthward of Babel-Mandel iſland; becauſe in a 


calm you ate there expoſed to the currents; and there is no anchoring 


ground but near the _ 
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Cl. 07 en Ryo. : 


From the entrance of the Straits of Babel-Mandel, to Mocha road, the 
courſe is NNW. 13 or 14 leagues. The land is low along the ſea-ſide, but 
within land are high mountains. Keep about 1 2 or 2 leagues off ſhore, in 
9, 10 and 12 fathoms water. On the beach you may perceive a little fand- 
hill; it is ſomewhat nearer to Mocha than Cape Babel-Mandel. 

The approach to the town is known by the date-trees, which extend 
about 2 leagues to the ſouthward, along the ſea-fide. Theſe are the only 
trees to be ſeen along this coaſt, which is very barren. When you are here- 
about come no nearer than 13 fathoms, in order to avoid a bank, that encom- 
paſſes the road on the ſouth ſide, on which there are but 2 fathoms. This 
bank is ſo much the more dangerous, as it is ſteep to; for, from 10 fathoms, 
you ſuddenly have 3 or 2. Then keep in this depth till you bring the ſpire 
of the great moſque to bear 88E. when you may haul in for the road, and 
anchor in what depth you think proper. You have a good birth with the 
following bearings ; namely, The north fort SEbE. The ſouth fort *. 
The great moſque ESE. on thore three or four miles. 


O the Coaſts 7 Ge and Perſia. 


Cl. of the Wane and. CURRENTS near the Cours of 1 


and PERSIA. 

It is 25105 to inform navigators, that from the begining of April to 
the end of Auguſt, the winds blow upon this coaſt from SW. to SSW. 
varying to the weſt, in hard ſqualls, and ſometimes accompanied with rain. 
| Therefore, during this part of the year, working to windward along this 
coaſt is impracticable: for there is no port to ſhelter you from the ſtorms ; 
and, in many places, no ſoundings further than 2 leagues off ſhore. But, 


— it may be ————— to gain a paſſage, after the SW. winds are 
N oe I hh 
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ſet i in, by keeping on the Arabian coaſt, (or even out in the middle of the 
ſtraits, where the currents then ſet ſtrong to the eaſtward) yet it may be 
obtained by keeping the African ſhore on board, as much as poſſible, tilt 
paſt the meridian of Aden, and then ſtretching over for the Coaſt of Arabia. 
In September the winds blow a little freſh from the eaſt, with ſtrong currents 
to the weſtward, and continue fo to the end of March, with frequent land 
and ſea breezes, which blow very faint from the weſtward, but very freſh 
from the eaſtward. 

Hence it is that the ſhips that fail ER" Mocha toward the end of Auguſt 
or later, bound to the eaſtward, ſhould avoid this coaſt, and keep more 
foutherly, in order to take the advantage of the WSW. winds, that blow 
there till the middle of September. Many __ have loſt their paſſage 15 
want of attention to this obſervation. 


4, IN 
n 


„ | CIH. Of Macurtka Bay. 


The bay of Maculla is about 3 leagues deep and 6 wide. The land is very 
high. On the NE. point is one mountain, ſomewhat higher than the reſt, 
under which is the road, which ſerves for ſhelter from the winds blowing 
from ENE. to NW. Here is ſafe anchorage, a cable's length from a little 
rocky point, where all the danger is in fight. NW. three cables length from. 
this point, there lies a reef of rocks under water, upon which the ſea ſome- 
times breaks. The marks for anchoring here are the eaſtern point of the bay. 
SE. one league, and the weſternmoſt point SW. in 3-# fathoms. 

For the reſt of the bay, you may anchor in 15 or: 16 fathom, at 1 league : 

85 off ſhore, In the bottom of this bay is the little town of Foa; and on the 
point, ſome fiſnermen's huts. Fiſh here are plenty and good; but water and. 
other proviſions are ſcarce, and very dear. 


CIV. Of SnaHaR Poinr, 8 


From Maculla bay to the point of Shahar the courſe is ENE. 12 or TY 
teagues. There are many villages. ſeen along this coaſt, whoſe inhabitants 


are not very ſociable. From the eaſtern- point. of Maculla, you may. coaſt it 
in 9 fathom, or nearer on. occaſion. 


Py EC Shahar 


17 N 


Of the Coasrs of AxaBta and — : 91 


Shahar appears. a fine town, ſituate by the ſea fide, and may be ſeen 5 or 6 
leagues at ſea, reſembling ſeveral white cliffs: it is known by two hills, one 
to the northward, and the other to the ſouthward. The inhabitants are civi- 
lized z that is to fay, they can behave well for their own intereſt, and with 


good looking after. They have a king, who gives a kind reception to ſtran- 


gers. The marks for anchoring are, the northernmoſt hill NEbN. and the 
weſternmoſt hill, weſt by the compaſs ; in 9 fathoms, ſand and ouze. The 


variation, according to the Engliſh Pilot, was 14 or 1 5 degrees i in the year 


1709, and in 1746 about 11 e 


CV. Of Cars Be ie Flee, or BoGATHSU A, 
From Shahar to Cape Boccouas-Hova, or Bogathſua, the courſe is caſt 1 15 


or r6 leagues, a clear bottom, without any danger. The coaſt is pretty high. 


There are from 50 to 60 fathoms, 2 leagues off ſhore, One league from the 
cape there are but 12 fathoms and, as you PIE it ſhoals gradually. 


CVI. Of. K 1888 or Karon Pol NT and Cairn ForTUACK. 
From Cape Boccouas- Hova to Kiſſen Point, the courſe i is ENE1N. 31 or 


32 leagues. The inland part between them is high, and may be ſeen at leaſt 


10 leagues ; but the coaſt is low. Here are ſeen many villages. All this coaſt is 
very ſafe, having from 3o to 40 fathom, 14 or 2 leagues off ſhore. Kifſen 
Point is high land,. which may be. ſeen 10 leagues at ſea, and 1s remarkable by 
two peaks, that make like aſſes ears, when they bear EbN. and ENE. and 


| when they bear NbW. you may ſee the two little towns of Kiſſen and Durja- 


Their roads are to NW. in what depth you think proper. 
From Kiſſen Point to Cape Fortuack, the courſe is NEbE E. 21 or 22 


leagues. The coaſt between them is low to ſeaward, and high within land: 


there are ſeen ſome villages. The ſoundings here run farther out; for 2 leagues 


off you find 37 fathoms, which ſhoals gradually failing nearer ſhore. But at 


Cape Fortuack, there are 40 or 50 fathoms within half a league. 
This cape is very high, and may be ſeen. 20 leagues at ſea. To the 1 


ward of i it, the coaſt forms a large bay, which hath good ſoundings, and hold - 


ing ground. There is no great depth to be found but about the cape. You 
may anchor, in this bay, in what depth you will; but when you have paſſed 
N 2 it 
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it, you meet (as in many other parts of the Coaſt of Arabia, where the ſhore 
is high and ſteep) with no convenient depth for anchoring. ! 


.CVII. 07 Carts Dor AR and Mosisar. 


From Cape Fortuack to Doffar, the courſe is NEbEzE. Opinions differ 
about the diſtance : the Engliſh Pilot makes it but 48 leagues, others 54. 


Thoſe who make this track ought to take notice of the difference. Three 


or 4 leagues before you come to it, you perceive high champain land. Doffar 
is a little town ſurrounded with trees; its road is quite ſtrait. They anchor 
a mile off ſhore, in 5 or 6 fathoms, the higheſt houſe in the town ENE. 
Here is the beſt ground in the at. 

It is reckoned 8 leagues from Doffar to Moribat, where moſt ſhips abide, 
that loſe their paſſage. © It is ſaid, that this road is exceeding Bee's during 
the eaſterly monſoons : however, this may be uncertain. 

The tides are very irregular along this coaſt ; they riſe at certain times 7 or | 
8 feet. The currents commonly ſet with the wind, except at the new and 
full moons: then they run for 3 or 4 days very ſtrong to the windward. | 
This change is of great ſervice to thoſe who loſe their paſſage. | 
Many navigators, who are not acquainted with this accidental difference of 
the winds and currents, are fearful of ſailing near the ſhore. This muſt 
and may be done without danger ; for the winds ſeldom blow ſtrong on the. 
ſhore, during the eaſterly monſoons. | 

There are many places upon this coaſt where the inhabitants are not to be 
truſted, as at Shahar, Kiſſen, and above all at Doffar, where the Chriſtians. 


are not at all beloved; and e are not real friends, whatever they . 
may pretend. | 


CIII. 07 the e SoccaTRA. 


The body of the iſland Soccatra is in latitude 12* 45 N. The OP Tres | 
point is 5 leagues diſtance from Cape Gardafui. It is about 2 5 or 26 leagues- 
from eaſt to weſt, and 10 from north to ſouth ; the land is mountainous: 
When the eaſternmoſt point of high land bears either N. or S. it makes 
not unlike a dolphin' s noſe; and from thence the land trenches away to' the 
caſtward, 92 about three miles, till it terminates ina low point, from which 

| pa ont | a 


"Of the Cones of Aranta and Pen. - = 


a ledge of rocks, even with the water, runs out to the 8. " eaſt: „about . 
league. There are two anchoring places: that for the Alert 0880 is 
at the WSW. part of the iſland, eee one or its balte which extends 
about 10 leagues SE. and NW. N SAL, ee en eee 
To ſail to this anchorage, if you are to the eaſtward of the iſland, coaſt 
along ſhore in 20 fathoms, as far as the WSW. point of the iſland, which is 
high and bluff, By keeping that depth, the bottom is ſandy, but in 15 
fathoms there are rocks; ſo that there is no anchoring there, in caſe of a 
calm, without the hazard of loſing your anchor. Having paſſed this high 
point, keep in from 15 to 25 fathoms; and when you are oppoſite a high 
round hill, in the middle of this part of the coaſt, near which there is another 
ſmaller, ſplit in the middle; and when this laſt bears north, you 1 anchor 
in 18 fathoms, fandy ground. f ä 
Here refreſhments may be had; but the v. water is a little ge less. ＋ here. 
is, better to be had in ſome places thereabout; but with great difficulty: . 
The Bay of Tamrida, on the north ſide, where the. viceroy reſides, is the 
moſt convenient place in the iſland for refreſhment and plenty of proviſions; 
but the anchorage there is not good, being too near ſhore. That place is 
known by a point of ſand, which makes the caſtern ſide of the bay. After 
you have doubled it, you may petceive the town, oppoſite to which you 
may anchor half a league from the ſhore, in 10 fathoms, ſand and coral. "The: N 
Water is very good, and proviſions cheap. : | fl 40 
On the north coaſt, coming from the eaſtward, as you Gail towards Tim. 
_ Tida bay, you may obſerve two white ſand- -hills, the weſternmoſt of which 
is much the largeſt: the town lies about four miles to the weſtward thereof, 
under the higheſt and (craggieſt part of the land. You may anchor about 
two miles off ſhore, in or 10 fathoms, the town bearing 8. or SbW. 


7 . the Coaſt of 4 Arabia 2 Curia Muria to oh 


SEA Bitte Cx 07 ite gig. Lene wa 1 . 

The 1 kV the Coaſt of Arabia, from the Bay of Cu Miirz to Fan . 
W © is NEbN. diſtance 115 1 It is full of rocks and dangers, 
aces 
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which-are but little known.. Beſides, it is not fafe to approach i it, becauſe of 
the currents all along, which may ſet you on it, ſhquld you be taken in a 
calm. The ſhips bound for Perſia, which commonly make Cape Roſalgat, 
ſhould not keep more than 15 or 16 leagues to the ſouthward of this cape. 
Along this coaſt e are ug es about 3 leagues off ſhore. 


- CX. Of Cars . 


Cape Roſalgat i is the eaſternmoſt point of the Coaſt of Arabia : its nut. 
according to ſeveral obſervations made at ſea, is 22 12 N. longitude 592 55 


of London. Its extremity is low, but within land are exceeding! kl moun= 
tans, ſeen. 20 leagues off at fea. 


* 


CXl. 07 Cars Masxarra or MusKaT. TR 


From Cape Roſalgat to Maſcatta or Muſkat, the coaſt: ſtretches to the 
NW. 26 or 27 leagues. Between the two are ſeen ſome ſandy bays; but ſo 
ſhoal, that there is no anchorage, except at 'Teywee or Tagwell, and Curiat; 
and there it is within piſtol-ſhot of the ſhore. You maſt keep this ſhore on 
board, in the months of April, May and June, if you would arrive at Muſ- 
kat, or enter the Perſian gulf. Muſkat is in the latitude of 23 25 N. The 
town is encompaſſed: with a good wall, and the port hig enough to contain 


| fifty. or fixty fall of ſhips. There are no ſoundings a mile off ſhore. 


The reſt of the coaſt from Muſkat to Cape Mozandon or Onan is 


| bordered with iſlands wan ſeveral _— 


07 the Coaſt of Perſia. - 


CxII. Of Cars Isar, or Janzs. 


The courſe, from Muſkat to Cape Jaſques or James, is NN W. diſtance 5 
about 54 leagues. The eaſternmoſt point of this cape forms the en- 


trance of the Perſian gulf, and is, according to the generality of navigators, 
in latitude 2 5? gk . "TW * is Kd "wo and: upon, it thore-1 is a 
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white ſquare cliff, like a monument, ſtanding in the ſea; but it cannot he ſcen, 
when you are in the road. In Jaſques Road, the bottom is ſand; except very 
near the ſhore, or at the eaſtern point. To the northward. of this point there 
is a little river, where veſſels of about 10 feet draught may ride very ſecure. 
Within this river you have 41 fathoms at low water, when on the bar there 
are but five tout, which increaſes * the flood. to ſeven ot eight few 


CXIII. Of "OE Gvapzz, or Goon... | 


Cape Guadel is of a moderate height, lying in the latitude of 2 55 25 N. and: 
bearing from Cape Jaſques EbS. The Engliſh Pilot makes the latitude of: 
Cape Jaſques 25 30 N. and that of Cape Guadel 10 more northerly ;. but. 
this will not agree with the bearings, which he makes, with the variation. 
allowed, WbN. and EbS. The latitude of Cape Jaſques is exactly 25 50N 
and Cape Guadel 2 5. more ſoutherly; but navigators ſhould be upon their- 
guard. The diſtance, per TIRE of various Neef e is fixed in the new: 
charts at go. leagues. | 

As to a particular deſcription of chi coat; none of ths journals or directo- 
_ ries make any farther mention than to avoid coming too near it in the night; 
- becauſe the land near the ſhore is very low and not to be ſeen far off, though it 
18 yy land up the aer en are no ſoundings, but "ory near r the ſhore. 


CXIV. 07 Sandy. Rives, 


The land to the ſouthward of the mouth of this river, is called by the natives: 
Divelle, or Seven Months: it ſhews very low, and three or ſour miles off the 
ſnhore there is not above 4 of 5 fathoms water, hard ground, being a ſort of 
coral. The river Sindy, (Sinda or Cinda) hath a bar at the entrance, of about 
13 or 14 feet at high water. The mark for coming in is a white monument, 
which will ſhew itſelf about four miles off. The river Sindy would be very 
hard to be found, were it not for this monument, which is always kept white, 
to ſerve as a mark. Bring this monument to bear NE. from you, and ſteer 
directly with it, till you come to the foot of the bar, where, on occaſion; you 
may anchor ing or 31 fathoms; and then the aforeſaid monument being 
brought NEZE, you may go over the beſt of the bar, ſteering NEbE.. The 
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bar going into the river is narrow, and has not above 14 fathom at ſpring 


tides. But as there can be no dependence on inſtructions for paſſing the bars 


of great rivers, becauſe the banks generally ſhift their places every e or 
two, therefore 1 would adviſe the procuring a pilot of the place. 

The firſt place of any note, after paſſing the bar, is Laribunda, about 5 or 6 
leagues from the ſea; but the principal place of trade is Tatta, about 40 
miles diſtance from Laribundar. 


CXV. Of the Coasr of Gbzuakr. 
The Coaſt of Guzurat, from Giant's Point to that at the weſt end of Diu, 


lies SE. and NW. 45 leagues. The ſhore is of a moderate height, but it is 


very mountainous up in the country. There are ſoundings of 36 fathoms, 
ſand and ſhells, about 70 or 8 leagues off ſhore. | 


CXVI. Of Div ood Point Courza. 


Diu lies in 205 45 N. The harbour between the ifland and the continent 
is very commodious, but the entrance is narrow and difficult. This city has 


been of great note, and the capital of Kae but now it is, in a manner, 


only a heap of ruins. 


From the caſt point of "; to Point G the ith ſtretches NEbE. 


. diſtance 19 leagues. It is very mountainous, in land; and the coaſt of a 


moderate height, From this point there runs out a reef of rocks, both above 
and under water, jutting out above 2 leagues, which muſt be carefully avoided. 

When you have doubled the reef off Point Courba, your courſe to the iſland 
Peram is NbE. 11 or 12 leagues. Come no nearer this coaſt than 11 or 12 


fathoms (this you have about 3 leagues off ſhore) on account of the ſhelyes 
which encompals it. | 


CxVII. 07 Fa lik ant Godo. 
Peram iſland is furrounded with rocks. If you are bound to Gogo, which 


lies NNW. of this iſland, you muſt bring it to bear weſt, about 1 league; 


and from thence ſteer NW. into the road, which is deep enough for large 


ſhips, it having 4 fathoms a league off ſhore. It is very ſecure at all times. 


for the iſland, and the ſhoals which appear at low water, break the waves“ 


. py LL and 
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ile Martapar Cor. "DF 


EP keep them off. The tides here are very ene eſpecially the FRE 

when it is high water at four o'clock. | 
Gogo lies in 21 45 N. it is the only place for trade on this coaſt : notwith- 

ſtanding what is here ſaid of it, thoſe who would go there, or to any other 


part of the gulf, ſhould take a 915 becauſe this e is both ditticult and 
n e | 


Of the Coaſt from Point de Gall, or Gaula, on the 
 Ifland Zeloan, 20 Surat. 


cCxvlll. 07 Poixr DE Galt, or GaULa. 


Point Gaula ; is placed, in the new charts, in GN. according to ſeveral ob- 
ſervations agreeing with each other, with as much exactneſs as can be wiſhed. 
The longitude is 80? 15/E. of London, as adjuſted by that of C20 Comorin, 

and that of Pondicherry. 
In comparing the reckonings of ſhips, whether 1 from Cape Como- 
rin to Point Gaula, or returning from Point Gaula to this cape, their bearings 
are found to be SEzE. and NWZ W. diſtance 68 leagues. Mr. Nichelſon 
makes W33 N. 65 or 66 leagues £ from Point Gaula to Cape Comorin. 2 


CXIX, of 1 and CURRENTS near Pol Nr DE GaLL, 


If you ſhould be becalmed in coaſting along Zeloan, anchor in 30 fathoms, 
1eft you be carried off the coaſt by the currents. In croſſing from one to the 
other, obſerve, that (during the eaſterly monſoons) the currents about Point 
Gaula ſet WSW. and athwart the Gulf of Manara, to the SW. fo that ſeveral | 

ſhips have been driven unexpectedly upon the Maldivia iſlands. To avoid this- 
be careful to coaſt the Iſland Zeloan, nearly as far as Colombo; from whence 
you may ſafely croſs to Cape Comorin : but if you ſhould make the land to the 
e eaſtward of the cape, avoid coming near the coaſt; for it is encompaſſed 
With dangers. | 
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In the weſterly monſoons, you muſt (contrary to what has been ſaid) take 
care of the currents, which ſet with great rapidity into the Gulf of Manara, 
whereby many ſhips have been horſed to the northward of Negumbo, and 
with great difficulty got out of the gulf again. For want of this precaution. 


a ſhip may be aſhore in the night-time, when you reckon her 15 or perhaps 


20 leagues diſtant. The ſkilful navigator, either way, will be upon his guard. 


CXX. Of Cars Comogin and Point CaplaraTtan. 
Cape Comorin lies in between 7? 56'N. and 7% 37' Eaſt longitude, from 
London. The latter was determined by the bearings of the Coaſt of Malabar,. 
from Cochien to this cape. Its extremity is low, and, covered with trees: 
To the northward riſes a little hill, which appears like an iſland, when it 
bears eaſt. The chart repreſents two different views of this cape ; one as it 
appears from the weſt, the other from the eaſt. Some directories take notice 
of two rocks, 2 leagues SW. of Cape Comorin. There was alfo a rock, even 


with the water's edge, ſeen by Mr. Nichelſon, (on board his Majeſty's ſhip. 


Elizabeth, in the year 1759 :) it lies in about the latitude of 7 43 N. and 


bears nearly SW. from the little hill, to the northward of Cape Comorin, di- 
ſtance about 7 leagues :. there are two to the SE. but they are not above a 


league off ſhore. 

From Cape Comorin to the Point of Cadiapatam, the ile is WNW. 
weſterly, 6 leagues. This remark is taken from a draught and directions 
made upon the ſpot, which were communicated by the governor of Pondi- 
cherry, and commander in chief of the French ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies. 


Between the two, but nearer to the cape, is the river Manacoudy, whoſe 
entrance is encompaſſed with rocks. Point Cadiapatam forms the eaſtern ex- 


tremity of Colecha bay or road, which lies between two leagues to the NW. 
Several great trees are ſeen on the extremity of it. 


About 4. of a league to the SSW.. of this point there are two little 8 
furrounded with rocks; to the SW. of which, about half a league, according 


to ſome, and 25 leagues according to others, there is a rock almoſt even with. 
the water, the top of which appears like a buoy. 


Thoſe who ſail near the coaſt ought to be the more careful to WEE it; 205. 
it ſeldom breaks. The anchorage of Colecha is in 14 fathoms, about half 4 


league to. the weſtward of the weſternmoſt of the aboye-mentioned iſlands. 
CXXI. Of 


SSIS 
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xxl. 07 the ISLAND Exctam, the RIVER TeNGAYAPATRAM, and 
Point VENIAM. 


It is reckoned 8 leagues WNW. from Point Cadiapatam to Point Veniatn. 
Half way between the two lies a little iſland called Eneiam, quite cloſe to the 
continent, upon which a church is built. To the eaſtward of this ifland 
there are ſeveral rocks, above and under water; and-to the northward of thefe 
rocks is the river Tengayapatnam, or Tegapatam, which runs a great way 
in the land. In the rainy ſeaſons long-boats may enter ; but in dry weather 
there is a bar at its mouth, which ſhuts up the entrance of it to all but ſmall _ 
craft ; though within the bar this river is very navigable. | 

At 2 © or 3 leagues froſm the river Tengayapatnam, is ſeen a large wood; 
at the weſt end of which begins high red land, intermixed with white, and 
very ſteep to the ſeaward. Theſe high lands continue a league beyond Point 
Veniam, which forms a bluff of the ſame lands. This point is known by 
the coaſt ſtretching from thence to the NNW. The village of Veniam, and 
the river -of the ſame name, are 1 9 Nb W. off this Point, Here the 
red land ends. 5 

From Cape PAP are ſeen a number of churches along the ſea ſide.” The 
coaſt is of an height to be ſeen 8 or 9 leagues at ſea; beſides a chain of high 
mountains, that are ſeen inland, and extend above 1 50 leagues northward, 
Theſe are called by geographers the Mountains of Gatta. It is not like the 
ſame coaſt from the river Veniam to Anjanga, it being low to ſeaward, and 
ohly diſcovered by trees upon it. 

A rock is ſuppoſed to be 14 leagues to the W. by N. of Point Veniam. 5 
The Engliſh Pilot lays it down in latitude 8* io'N. whereas, in our new 


charts, it is placed in 8 17/N. The meridian diſtance 1 in both, about 6 or 7 
minutes E. of Cochien. 


Pp cxxII Of Wipe on the CoasTs of MALABA R, Canara, c. 
It is proper to obſerve, that from the month of April to October, the 
..winds blow there from NW. to SW. with ſtorms, tempeſts and much rain: 

therefore there is no navigating without much trouble near this coaſt, Ag 
this monſoon, particularly in June and July. 


O 2 5 The 
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The ſeaſon growing a little finer in Auguſt, the ſhips that have wintered 
there depart thence for the Coaſt of Coromandel, and other parts eaſtward. 
After the full moon in October you may fail in this part very ſafely; the 
winds then blowing out at fea, from NN E. without ſtorms ; and along the 
coaſt, ſo favourably, that every day, about eleven or twelve o'clock, they come 
from the ſea, and at midnight from the land. This regularity facilitates the 
navigation of thoſe ſhips who would fail up or down the coaſt ; which you 
muſt always do pretty near, 1n order to take the advantage of one breeze 
or the other. 

If you find yourſelf near land, debian the wind blows from thence, come 
to in the mean time with a ſmall anchor, ſo as not to ſteer a difadvanta- 
geous courſe. If you are ſufficiently diſtant from it, you ſhould anchor, and 
wait for a breeze, in order to recover the coaſt, Above all, great regard muſt 
be had to the tides, which, during the calm that intervenes the change of 
wind, may. (in a little time) make you loſe the advantage you have gained. 
Often with a little wind you think you get, when in fact you loſe : this may 
be perceived, being near ſhore. 

In the day-time you may make ſome n by the 1 but in the 
night, it is neceſſary to have recourſe to the lead to know by; or, let the long- 
boat anchor near you: this may ſerve for a compariſon, whereby you will 

know whether the current is favourable, or contrary. If the latter, it is beſt 
to anchor, and tay till it is diminiſhed or changed. This inſtruction may be 
uſeful to thoſe navigators who are not experienced, as it may ſerve to make 
them avoid the errors that generally prolong their voyages. 


CXXIIL. Of ANJjanGa, Conan and Cochikx. 


From Veniam Point to Anjanga, the courſe is Nb W. 62 leagues. The 
coaſt is low and woody ; and you have ſoundings in 23 or 24 fathoms, 1 2 
league off ſhore. Anjanga is an Engliſh town; the fort is ſquare, defended by 
baſtions, and there are ſeveral houſes that make it a very pretty place. There 
is a river about 100 paces from the fort; but it is not very conſider- 
able. The latitude of Anjanga has been obſerved. 8* 30 N. The anchor- 
age is to the SW. of the fort, in 12 fathoms, at two miles off ſhore. 


# 
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From Anjanga to Coiſlan or Quilone, which is a Dutch factory, the 5 
eoaſt lies NN WW. 6 + leagues. The land is low to ſea-ward, except 2 9 5 
leagues to the northward of Anjanga, where there is a red beach, ſteep at 
the ſea fide; then the coaſt continues low as far as Coiſlan. Two leagues 
_ SSE, of this laſt place, is a little river. You have ſoundings, 1+ ig off 
ſhore, from 15 to 24 fathoms, muddy ſand. 

Coiſlan is known by its flag, and the ſeveral tall trees that appear above 

the fort, which is encompaſſed with high white walls. The road is oppoſite 
the fort. Before the fort is a reef of rocks, that may be awided. by coming 
no nearer the ſhore than 12 fathoms. 

From Coiſlan to Calicoulan, or Carnople, another Dutch factory, in lati- 
tude 9 N. it is 5 + leagues. On this coaſt you ſteer NWbN. * wy W. 
coming no. nearer it than the depth above mentioned. 

It is reckoned 21 leagues NNW W. from Calicoulan to . The 
land between them is low, and woody along ſhore.. You may coaſt it in.7 
fathoms, ſand and mud. If you turn it, ſtand off no further than 24 fa- 
gaps nor nearer than the depth above mentioned. N 
Coming from the ſouthward, the town of Cochien can ſcarcely. be ſeen 3 
the trees almoſt hiding it. You only perceive ſome houſes and the flag, 

_ which is hoiſted upon a tower. This town is the chief ſettlement belong- 
ing to the Dutch, upon the Coaſt of Malabar. It is. encompaſſed with a 
good brick wall, fortified with baſtions. The river, at the mouth of which 

it is ſituate, is very deep within the bar. They build ſhips there from 200 to 

zoo tons. This river may be conſidered as an arm of the fea, forming many 
little iſlands along the coaſt. This entrance is between two reefs, that ex- 
tend themſelves. along the coaſt north and ſouth, and project 1 of a leggys 
into the ſea. | 

If you would go to the town, in a boat or canoe ; to know the right chan- 
nel, ſteer towards the ſtarboard point going in; and when you are near the 
thoals, turn ſhort to the larboard, and go between the two reefs. When you 
are near ſhore, and have doubled the ſtarboard point, ſteer by one of the 
gates of the town, where there is a pier to land on. The beſt anchorage i in the 
road, in the eaſterly monſoons, is in 5 or 6 fathoms, with the flag-ſtaf ENE. 

There is a little bank before the entrance of the river, on which is 4 fa- 


thom, 
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thom, hard ground; but you run no hazard by anchoring in the depth already 
ſhewn, where the bottom is ouze, and very good holding. The town of 
Cochien is plainly ſeen, coming from the northward ; it appears on that fide 


very diſtinct. Its e is 9 58 N. and its longitude 76? 8 eaſt from 


London. 


CXXIV. Of Crancanos, PENIANA, and CallLicur. 

From Cochien to Cranganor, (another of the Dutch ſettlements) the coaſt 
lies NbW. 82 leagues. The land is low, and {wampy along ſhore, and only 
perceivable by the trees; but inland exceeding high mountains, making part 
of thoſe which, as was before obſerved, extend from Cape Comorin. To 
the eaſtward of Cranganor are ſeen two peaks, on the tops of theſe hills:; 
which make like the ears of a hare, when you are right off them. 
Seven leagues NW. from Cranganor is Peniana, which is a Dutch ſettle- 
ment. To the northward of this place there is a little river, by which the 
pepper is brought ; but there i is no paſſage into it for any but the wy {mall 
country veſſels. 

From Peniana to Callicut, the coaſt extends NNW. 14 leagues. About 


half-way from one to the other you ſee Tannore; and 3 leagues from this 


laſt is the entrance of the river Beypour, which is alſo 3 leagues SSE. of Cal- 
licut. The ſmall country veſſels go in there. The coaſt between Peniana 
and Callicut is all the way woody : when you approach this laſt, you perceive 


_ ſome little hills, near the ſea- ſide, and at a diſtance the chain of Gatta moun- 
tains. There are alſo, in ſeveral places, little pagodas near the ſhore, which 


appear white. You may fail along this coaſt without fear, in 8 fathoms, 
muddy ground, if you come from the ſouthward, although you are near ſhore. 
The town of Callicut is not quite ſeen, becauſe it is in a little bay. You | 
ſee only to the northward three white pyramids, which are called the Tombs: 
by theſe it is known, Another mark, equally uſeful, is a little hill upon 
the land, detached from the reſt, which appears like two breaſts, and which, 
though more ſoutherly than Callicut, 1 5 to the north ward of 1 it, n bo 
from the ſouthward. 


This town is the capital of the Samotin and the place of his reſidence. 


A conſiderable trade is carried on here 1 in pepper and cardamums. The Eng- 


liſh 


* 


Of the MALABAR Cos r. 1203 


liſh have here a factor, and the French another; each of them hoiſting their 

flag upon their factory. The latitude of this town is 11518 N. In the road 

of Callicut, weſt of the Engliſh factory, lies a rocky bank, upon which you 
muſt avoid anchoring, leſt you loſe your anchor there. At a little diſtance 
from it there is no danger. Small veſſels may anchor between the ſhore and 
bank; but for large ſhips the beſt anchorage is to bring the French flag to 
the ſouthward of eaſt, whilſt that of the Engliſh bears EbN. in 52 fathoms, . . 
muddy ground, two miles off ſhore. Mr. Nichelſon ſays, when the Engliſh 
flag-ſtaff bears NEbE. about two. miles, there is a ſhoal with x leſs 3 fa- 
thom, hard rocky ground, which extends NNW. and SSE. about a large 

4 of a mile, and its breadth little more than two. ſhips length; and has 5 
fathom juſt without it. 

It is reckoned about 10 leagues NWbN. from Callicut road to that of 
Mahe. The Sacrifice Rock lies about 4 leagues SbE. or rather SbW. ac-- 
cording to ſome, from the latter, and about 6+ leagues NWbW. from the 
former. This iſland or rock is all white, covered with the dung of birds, 
high and very ſteep on all ſides, and about 2 leagues from the continent. | 
The paſſage between them is very good, having no leſs than 8 fathoms in 
the middle channel. About one- eighth of a league without this rock you 
have 15 or 16 fathoms, and to the ENE. is the river Cotta, in which the pep- 
per trade is carried on. The coaſt between Callicut and Mahe is low and very 
woody, with ſeveral little rivers, and Indian villages, the principal of which 
is called Chambaye, about a league SSE. from Mahe; it belongs to the 
1 of Bayanor. Near this river are ſeen ſeveral rocks alon g ſhore. 


= CXXIV. Of Mans, Modan and T1uucnmaey, nei 
0 | - Mahe is the chief ſettlement belonging to the F rench, on the Coaſt of 
e of which they have been in poſſeſſion ever ſince 1725. This place, 

with all its dependencies on the Malabar coaſt, was ſurrendered to the Eng- 
liſh on the loth of February 1761. They have built there a town and 
ſeveral forts, which really make a very ſtrong place. The principal 
fort is fituate on a bluff point, at the mouth of a little river, that takes its 


riſe a great way within land. It is navigable, for the little. veſſels of the 
- ; | 3 "Pas 
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place, a great way up; by means whereof they eaſily convey the pepper ank 


.cardamums, in which is carried on at this place a very conſiderable trade; 
but there is a bank of ſand, or bar that ſhuts up the entrance, at high water; 

and there is but ſeven or eight feet depth: this prevents middling ſhips from 
entering. On the other fide of this river, on a hill, is built another fort, 
called Great Calais. The town is on the ſtarboard-fide going in, beyond 


the firſt fort. They anchor, in the fine ſeaſons, in 52 fathoms, the flag of the 


fort EbN. about 4 of a league off the ſhore. If any accident ſhould oblige 


you to anchor there before the full moon in October, you muſt come no 


nearer than 12 fathom. | 

About 1 league NNW. from Mahe, upon a little hill, is the fort of Moe- 
lan, belonging to the Engliſh ; and a league more northerly, the town and 
forts of Tillicherry, which belong to them alſo. Here is a ſmall bay, into 
which runs the river Dermapatam : in paſling it you ſee ſeveral great rocks, 
quite in ſhore, Tillicherry belonged formerly to the French, who forſook 
it, and broke up the factory, May the 3d, 1682. Off Tillicherry is an 
iſland covered with wood. | | "T6 $75) 


CXXV. Of Cananor, MounT DrILa, and MaNOALOR. 
To the northward of this iſland, about 3+ leagues, you ſee the Dutch fort 


at Cananor. It is built on a low ground, covered with trees. The town of 


the ſame name is near it, and a little river paſſes at the foot of it. 
Mount Dilla, in latitude 12? 3 N. bears NW. about 10 leagues from Mahe 


road. This mount extends E. and W. and forms a point that projects into 


the ſea. As you corne from the northward or ſouthward, this mount appears 
ſeparate from the coaſt, The neighbouring land being very low, and only 
diſtinguiſhable by the trees, renders this hill and point very remarkable to 
navigators, | 
From Mount Dilla to Mangalor, the courſe is N bW-W. diſtance 16 | 
leagues. Seven miles north of Mount Dilla runs the little river Canople, to : 


the northward of which is Mount Formoſa, ſo called by the Portugueze, 


from its beautiful appearance. This mountain is reckoned to ſtand 4 leagues 


inland. The coaſt hereabout is low, and covered with wood. Somewhat 


to the northward of Mount Formoſa you ſee a little hill called Mount Beam, 
or Barn-hill. 
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i is at t the.r mouth obe a great river, 6 the country Tat; fall, 
-which do not draw much water, and can go over the bar, which almoſt 
ſhuts up the entrance. Here is a great, trade in rice. On the ſouth fide is 
a fortreſs of the king of Canara, to whom the town, and country belong. 
The Portugueſe have a factory here. The anchorage is off the 1 river's mouth, 
in 6,or 8 fathoms, muddy ground. NO 
About 10 or 11 leagues NWbN. from the a of the 28 
lies the ſouthernmoſt of the St. Mary's iſlands. Theſe are ſeveral little iſlands 
that lie along the coaſt north and ſouth, as far as off the river Bacanor or Ca- 
leanpour, being about 6. leagues. There is a paſſage between them and the 
continent; but you muſt be experienced, and in a ſmall veſſel, to attempt 
this paſſage, on account of divers rocks that lie under water in many places 
about them. There are alſo the Permera rocks above water, lying in the 
latitude of 13%. Come no nearer them in the night than 16 fathoms. In 
latitude 13? 50 north, NbWIW. 5 leagues from Bacanor, runs the river 
Barſalor, to the northward of which are two little iſlands, in ſhore ;- and to 
" ſouthward, a chain of rocks that extend along the coaſt.” & 201 

Nine leagues NW. of the mouth of the river Barſalor, in 445 PF 150 
latitude; is Pigeon Iſland: though it is ſmall, it may be ſeen 8 or 9 leagues. 
at ſea.” It lies WSW. of the river Batecala, and 24 or 3 leagues off the 

neareſt ſhore, Where are ſeen again ſeveral little iſlands. Pigeon Iſland has a 
rock, or little iſland, off it to the SE. ind another to che caſt, Some make 


Nee one jel the other W. 


cxxvil. Of Canwa, and 55 IsLaxps of Anazovs... 


Fourteen leagues NbW. off Pigeon Iſland, is Carwar, which beg b. to 
the Engliſh. Juſt by, are the e Iſnds, © on x ihe ox oh o WERE: the 


— Engliſh had a fort. ROTOR | | 4 ** * 2 
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Vou may anchor at Carwar, with the Duckey or Oyſter rocks, which lie 


at the entrance, NNWIN. and a ſmall rock in the road, Open with the iſland 


of Angedive, to the NbWzW. diſtant 2 leagues. 
Or you may anchor oppoſite the iſland of Angedive, the body of the iſland 


NEbE. 2 of a league, and the ſouth point of Carwar NbE. in 101 fathoms. 


The paſſage into Car war Bay, is between the Oyſter rocks and the little 


iſland, near the ſouth point. In this bay, near the ſaid point, is a ſmall 
| cove; the entrance into which is SEzE. Small ſhips may anchor here in 


ſafety, being ſheltered from all winds. At the entrance into this cove you. 
have 4 fathom. A ſhip may ride here __ the weſtern 4 e without 


; much hazard. 


There is alſo a paſſage on either ſide the orte rocks, in! 70 or 8 fathom, 


ouzy ground. 


cxxXVII of Cary Rants, 8 lands, end dee. 
Aaνν For. 5 


About 4; leagues to the northward of the Oyter rocks, lies Cape Ratnas; 


diſtant 7+ leagues SbE. from the bar of the river Goa. The Cape is high 


land, and in coming from the ſouthward it appears very bluff. If you 
would go to Goa, and ſail along ſhore, you muſt ſteer NNW. 2 leagues to 


the weſtward of the Oyſter rocks, in order to give a good birth to the Serpent 
iſlands, ſituate 2 leagues WSW. off Mormagon point, which makes the 


ſouth ſide of Goa river. They ſay there is a paſſage between theſe two 
Iſlands, and that there are no leſs than 4 fathoms water in the channel, by 
keeping ſomewhat nearer to the weſternmoſt; nevertheleſs, it is more ad- 


viſeable to fail without all. Thoſe who are benighted ought to be upon 
their guard, becauſe of the currents, which the ebbing and en of the 


; ziver occaſion, and which may alter-the direction. 3 
t doubled * outer Serpent. — you ſteer for Gouda, or guss : 


Fort- 


1 


Wort. This is built on the north ſide of the entrance of Goa Riyer. You 
anchor in 8 or 9 fathoms, muddy ground, the mouth of the river Eaſt, and 
Goada Fort NbE. off Mormagon point. Beware of certain racks, that 
are only ſeen at low water. If ou would go farther up, you muſt 45 a 


eins * the place. 


cxxlx. of Goa, and the BuanT th de 


Goa is the chicf ſettlement belonging to the Portugueſe in the Eaft- ladies, 
and the reſidence of the viceroy. This place is too well known to need a 
more particular deſcription here. Its longitude has been obſerved 75 50 E. 

from London, and latitude 15 3u“ north. | 
Ten or 11 leagues NWbN. from the road of Goada, are the ſouthern- 
moſt and weſteramoft-of the Burnt Iſlands, called by the Engliſh the Vin- 
gorla rocks, in number 11. The northernmoſt and largeſt lies in 167 north 
latitude, and diſtant 1+ league Wbs. from the river Vingorla. Though the 
paſſage appears clear between theſe illands. and the continent, it is beſt to ail 
- wle ol them. 


XXX. Of the Poms of Viol Abox, and IxDbn¹, 


Nine leagnes NNW. off the largeſt of the Burnt Iflands, in latitude 
6 2 [| N. lies point Vigiador : : this makes the ſouth point of Ixdruc, 
-Angria's principal port. This is a bluff point, whereon is a fort well lined 
With guns, and at the foot of it a reef of rocks, even with the water. This 
port is about 1+ league in depth, to the SSE. and 3 of a league wide. The 
north point is alſo ſurrounded with a reef. Within this harbour you have 
42 or 13 feet at low water, and 4 or 5 fathoms Sep gt we; two | 
| points that form the entrance. 
This account is taken from a particular draught, ſent to the French com- 
bo pany by a mate belonging to the ſhip Jupiter, which was taken by theſe 
2 This * is alſo called Vizendruke, but is better known. by the 

Pa | -name 


108 A New Dixkcrokv for the Exsr-Ixpixs. 
- name of Geriah or Gyria : it was taken from Angria, by admiral Watſon 
and colonel (afterward, Jord Clive) on the 13th of February Ms 1 


CXX XI. Of the A nan N 


The ſhips that ſail along the Coaſt of Canara and Decan, whether bound 
to Goa, Bombay, or Surat, ſhould be on their guard. The Angrians, San- 
garians, and Savejees, are corſairs, and watch continually to ſurpriſe ſhips 
navigating near this coaſt. They know how to take the advantage of the 
calms, and to attack with the greateſt ſurety. It is very ſeldom one alone 
ventures, without being accompanied with ſeveral others. They have ge- 
nerally chaſe-cannon of twelve or: eighteen pounders, and ſome of leſs dia- 
meter. Moſt of their ports are ſituate between Goa and Bombay. Of late 
years, the Engliſh ſhips, : as well as Bday are e to Fg 3 25 to de- 
fend themſelves. 


CxXXII. Of Cid! or. RN 


Three and a half or 4 leagues to the northward of Ixdruc, is Odea or 
Rajapour. In 1682 and 83, the F rench had a ſettlement there. Here fol- 
low the inſtructions given by theſe Navigators who have frequented this place. 

Coming from the ſouthward, the port of Geitapour i is known by a fort, 
which is 4 leagues diſtant from it to the SE. which may be plainly ſeen 
2 leagues off. To the NW. lies Cape Geitapour; a ſteep eminence, upon- 
which are ſeen, ſeveral, cluſters, of trees, which may be taken at firſt ſight for 
windmills, A little farther in-land, above this eminence, there i is a little 
round hill, at which you might ſee, at that time, three great trees appearing 
all together like a little fort. It was here the F rench factors formerly hoiſted 
their flag. A little to, the northward of the entrance of Geitapour, i is ſeen a 
ſteep platform, reſembling? an iſland, the ſoil of which is like iron-mine. 
F arther northward i is a ſandy, bay, with another platform of the ſame kind, . 
but lower and quite black. In the middle of the ſandy bay you ſee a reef, 
*. near ſhore. The coaſt to the northward is higher than 3 in n this place. 
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"The end of this reef is NW. of the north point of the bay. Half a 
League without this ſhoal you have 7 fathoms water, rocky ground. Within 
it, about a muſket-ſhot, there is a fathom and an half of water, tlie ſame 
bottom; and elſewhere about it 8 fathoms, muddy ground. When you enter 

the bay of Geitapour, you muſt, in coming from the north ward, keep in 
10 fathoms, on account of this rock, until you ſee the bay open; then keep 
on the ſouth ſide, and look for the great tree on Mount Gnaſil, at the NE. 
end - the bay, in which "a may anchor yy ee eee Fo 


— 


CXxxXXIII. Of the Ban of * and Cour An ISLAND. 


From Geitapour, or Rajapour, to Choul bar, the direction of the coaſt is 
NNW. diſtant 44 leagues. Here you meet with many ports, and the 
mouths of ſeveral rivers. Some of theſe ports belong to the Angrian, ſome to 
the Savejee, and others to the Sedee. The Sedee is the vice-admiral of the 
Mogul's fleet. . Theſe ports are none of them of any importance to trade. 
When you turn it along this coaſt, in ſtanding on, come no nearer than 
9 or 10 fathoms ; ; becauſe, under that depth, Wan find: danger 1 in ſeveral - 
places. | 
Choul lies in 185 3 K N. latitude. B aha; right off 125 in ch or 9 
fathom Water. + e e 
Three leagues and a half SE. from Choul, is a great river, at the entrance 
of which there is a reef that breaks very much. In the midſt is a rock, 
which appears above water. The Engliſh charts call this river or port, 
Dunda-Rajapour. From thence to Choul, the coaſt is lined with rocks. 
The fort of Choul is placed on a little eminence, which may be ſeen leagues 
at ſea; at the foot of which the town is built. Sailing along the coaſt 2 1 
| ſee ſeveral buildings, and within land many rugged mountains. 
Mr. Nichelſon has the entrance of this river 7 leagues NNW. W. The 
coaſt between Goa and Choul is moſt confuſedly repreſented by different 
authors; owing chiefly to miſtaking the names of places one for another. 
This coaſt is moſtly inhabited by the Angrians, and other piratical princes. 
Navigators, in common, have ſeldom choſe to come near enough to make 


diſtinct remarks of it. 
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| which the Anarians have à 
Y Of Choul is a flat iſland, mamed er we on ee „ eb = 
0 | are . 
fort. From hence to the oppoſite ſhore there 4 
= lang that nets. In ſeveral places theſe ſtakes reach ee gre 
ſhore. You muſt take care, and not paſs between them wit g 
N When you anchor before Choul bar, you may plainly ſee the Iand be 


and Cunary, which lie 3 or 4 leagues to the ſouthward of Bombay. The 


coaſt between theſe two is filled with aldees, or villages of the Indians. 


CXXXIV. * Bouzav, Baca Tu, or BassEEN, _— l 4 
8 6E. longitude from London. 
mbay lies in latitude 19* 8'N. and 73 
Is: > incl port in this coaſt, and the beſt belonging to the Engliſh the 
Eaſt-Indies. Here it is that the ſhips winter and are refitted. The en- 


Ton 
trance of it is very difficult, on account of the many ſhoals found there 


ſt be well experienced to enter it. 38 
3 bens to Bacaim is 10 or 11 leagues NbW. The ſhore between 


the two is low and even, except ſome hillocks. Within land it ſhews itſelf 
alſo in hillocks, but higher. You may fail along this-coaft in 10 or 11 fa- 


thoms, free from danger, except the fiſhing ſtakes that are found very far 


out, and within which the paſſage is not ſafe. Here is good anchoring | 
ae if becalmed, or the tides are againft you. Between Bombay 2A 
A the tides ſet NbE. and SbW. 3 or 4 leagues off. The floo 


thence ſet to the NWbN. and the ebb SEbs. as far . Cape St, John. The 
t of the country make the water very thic 
„ 3 come:to =_ you meet with a river, and a little port called 


Barſabas; it bears EbS. when the ſouthernmoſt net of the hill, ſituate to the 


thward of Bacaim, bears Eb. 
8 is a point chat projects a little into the ſea, Cook which extends A 
reef of rocks above water. The town 1s within this point, in which is built 


a little tower, encompaſſed with cocoa trees; it is on this tower wi . 
| gueſe hoiſt their flag, and have a battery of guns that front the roa FN 

coaſt to the northward of Barſabas is ſandy ; and in ſame 772 are rocks, 
1 which do nat extend, at fartheſt, above a quarter of a league off ſhore. 


About Bacaim the coaſt is even; and at the end is a valley, wherein the 
town is ſituated. To the ſouthward of the town is a high round hill, on 
which the Savejce has a fort. | 


When 
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When this fort bears caſt, you then have open the entrance of the port or 
Bacaim. The opening is between two little iſlands or rocks, between which 
you muſt paſs, one on the north fide, the other on the ſouth, This Port has 
but little water, and is only fit for very ſmall veſſels. | 
Some years ago a conſiderable army of the Marattoes, after a fiege of der 5 
20 months, took the city and fort of Bacaim from the Portugueſe. * 
To the NNW. of Bacaim is an iſland covered with 8 and 3 
FH r 

It is reckoned 12 JR NNW, 0 Bacaim to Cape st. Johr. A ils , 
part keep off ſhore at leaſt 3 4 leagues, on account of the rocky banks which 
advance into the ſea at 2 or 3 leagues. From latitude ee at this di- 
ance, the depth is 17 or 18 fathoms. 

If neceſſity obliges you to turn it, you muſt come no nearer than 15 fa 
thoms, for fear of falling ſuddenly on ſome places of 7 or 8 fathoms, foul 
ground. The tides, which generally ſet NNE. and SSW. ſometimes in- 
dcline toward ſhore. You muſt 0 a and not anchor, unleſs * find 

it . e to ſtem the current. 


CxXXxV. Of Cars 87. Joan, Roe of 's 1 pre” SURAT. 


Cape St. John lies in 20 2“ or 3 N. Three or four leagues inland, to the 
ſouthward of this cape, are two high hills or peaks, one called the Peak Anoul, . 
in form-of a pyramid, the other like a caſtle. All the coaſt is high from-thenee. 
to the cape, the extremity of wits is * dee ſhore the land n | 
and covered with trees. 

When you have doubled this cape; and are e for Surat ad hag he 
mid- channel, where you have 16 or 17 fathoms, mud. Above all, take care 
of ſailing too far to the weſtward, and of yoaring the outer banks farther 
than 20 or 22 fathoms, mud. IF you find, upon ſounding, either ſand, gravel ' 
or rock, you will be near theſe ſhoals, over which you cannot paſs, even at 
high water: then you muſt immediately ſtand to the eaſtward, to regain 
the channel. On the eaſt fide you muſt not come under 10 fathoms ; but if 
your ſoundings are gravel or rocky, you muſt ſtand right off to the weſtward. 
Too near the land is dangerous, the currents horſing you thereon in a calm: 
and a ___ way out lie ſeveral rocks . water. Take particular notice of, 
this 
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this till you are got to the northward · of Demawn; then you may near the | 
coaſt at pleaſure, for the bottom all along is ſoft mud as far as Surat road. 
The coaſt between Cape St. John and Surat river is low and even. About | 
3 or 4 leagues to the Southward of the entrance there ate three little hills. 
They anchor in Surat road in 10 fathoms mud, 2 leagues: off ſhore, and the 
mouth of the river NbE. The ſea riſes and falls about 3 fathoms. ein e 

Three leagues northward of Surat river, lies the port of Swaley: to fail 
thither you muſt get an able pilot, on account of the many ſhoals which 
you meet with in the paſſage. . m6 21 

Surat is 5 leagues: from the river's mouth, in 21• 100 N. lat tude; and 
72 1E. longitude from London. This city is a place of the greateſt trade 
in the Eaſt-Indies. The Engliſh, French and Dutch, have each a factory there. 


of: the Laccadive Ifands. er -bmen 


cxxxvl. The LaccapIvE ISLANDS. 1 


To the weſtward of the Malabar coaſt is the Archipelago of the Laccadives. 
-This is the general appellation. for -the iſlands to the northward-of the Mal- 
dives; or Maldivia Iſlands. They extend from. 8? 10 to 125 coN. latitude. 
There are nineteen principal ones, moſt of them ſurrounded with ſhoals and 


ſteep rocks; ſo that navigators are at a loſs to know when they are near them. 
This makes their approach very dangerous. | 


cxxxvli. Of the IsLawps SEUHBLIPAR and (0170s rg . 


Betirern theſe iſlands are many pilines; through which the ſhips bound 
from the Eaſt-Indies, toward the Red Sea, or the Perſian Gulf, commonly 
proceed. The moſt known, eſpecially by European ſhips, is that of Mamala, 
commonly called the 9j channel. It is bounded on the north by the iſlands 
Seuhelipar and Calpenia, and on the ſouth by the iſland Malika, In captain 
Cornwall's chart, made from a deſeription given of theſe iſlands by a pilot 


N. born in on IE 4 — a7 nec * Is e = iſlahds are yang 
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named and _— as well in latitude as longitude, by different authors. 
The firſt of theſe iſlands lies in about 10*N. latitude; Mr. Nichelſon, in his 
Majeſty's ſhip Elizabeth, 1764, was in latitude, by obſervation, 9 49 N. 
and longitude, made from Calicut, 3 W. when he ſaw the Iſland Seuheli- 
par from the maſt- head, bearing NE. diſtance 6 or 7 leagues ; ſo that its la- 
titude muſt be ro 1o'N; He obſerved the variation in the morning, before 
they ſaw the "iſland, 1» „W. This iſland has a reef off the ſouth point, 
which reaches near 2 leagues. The iſland Seuhelipar, like all the reſt in 
this cluſter, is exceeding low, and is only perceived by the trees that cover 
it; ſo that it cannot be ſeen at more than 6 or 7 leagues off, in fine weather, 
according to M. du Fai, captain of the ſhip Amphitrite, who made it in 
1736. The next day he had alſo ſight of Calpenia iſland, equally low and 
woody. By others its latitude has been obſerved 10 N. and appearing encom- 
paſſed with rocks, Captain Cornwall ſays it has a river, where veſſels of 
two hundred tons may float and clean. Its diſtance from the Coaſt of Mala- 
bar and the other iſlands, as exhibited in {the new charts, is founded on ob- 
ſervation and the remarks of navigators who have paſſed between them, 1. 


+; CXXXVIL 07 Matiaps ISLAND... 


The Gexaribn of the iſland: Malique is very uncertain. n bee a- 
doubt even of its exiſtence ; but others are of a different opinion. I. 1s: in 
9? 15'N. latitude, according to the opinion of navigators. W 

The extent of the ſecond paſſage is known with more certainty than the 
channel of Mamala ; it extends between the iſland of Kelay or Sindal, and the 
northernmoſt of the Maldives. M. Houſlaye, an experienced captain of the 

French India company's ſhips, ſaw them both, and obſerved their latitudes. 
| Many navigators think themſelves expoſed to an evident danger, in paſſing 

this channel, on account of its having been hitherto but imperfectly known. 

The following is an extract from the nen of ws Sieur undes ſecond | 
captain of the ſhip Le Preſident. 36 

The iſt of July, 1685, at five i in OHIO we » bad fot of four of | 

Wenden Maldive iflands, bearing 8 Wb W. about 3 or 4 leagues. The | 

_ largeſt of them ſeemed” to us about a league in length. They are all very low; 

it is the trees on them only that make them viſible: theſe in fine weather may 


| 5 | | LI | 
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be ſeen 5 leagues off. The: northernmoſt I take to be in 1 N. Htitude:. 
At 8 A, M. being 2 leagues: from theſe iſlands, we ſounded, with 120 fa-- 
thoms of line, but no ground. Coaſting the ſaid iſlands about ten o clock, 
we made ſeven: others, of an equal height; that is to ſay, all very low. There 
appeared ſome rocks apart, but very near the land. Off the third ifland to the: 
ſouthward, we ſaw: breakers a great. way off, and all ſeemed very dangerous. 
From this journal, and the report of ſeveral. navigators, it is certain that: 
the northernmoſt of the Maldives doth not exceed.7? 30N. latitude, and. chat. 
the ſouthernmoſt doth not: extend beyond the equinoctial line. 4 
Another Extract from a Journal of the ſame. Author in 498; Jae tips A 
i; $40: 535 i 
« From Tueſday noon;. the 29th 2 July; to- Wedeln hs 1 0 at: 
half an hour after one in the morning, by light of the moon, we ſaw the. 
ifland Sindal, or Canala or Kela. I reckoned that I e e ON. lati- 
tude, and about 95 55 E. longitude,. from the meridian of Teneriff, being at 
that time about half a league from the ſaid iſland, whicli is low like the 
iſlands of Glenan, on the coaſt of Bretagne. We ſaw: beakers abreaſt of us; 
and hearing the noiſe of the ſurf very plain, we put about and ſounded: no 
ground with ſixty fathoms of the line; the body of the iſſand bore SbE. the 
wind being then at. SW. We found. ourſelves too near land, ſo ſtood off a 
little; and at day-break we ſaw this iſland: it is very low, eſpecially on the 
weſt ſide: there it is almeſt even with the water; and there is a long point, 
whereon the ſea breaks very high. It is higher at the eaſt end, and may be 
about 4 leagues long. In ſailing to the northward of it, it appeared to us round, 
having. large rocks about it, eſpecially at the NE. end: we ſaw. theſe run out: 
a great way. This illand may be ſeen 4 or 5; leagues off. It is very dange- 
rous, and I do not think the 8e channel ſo good as that of -9*+... I find; how-. 
ever, that one may paſs clear of the Maldives, between 5 55! and 7? 20 N. 
latitude ; but rather prefer the paſſage of gen, as above mentioned. 
This determines the latitude of the northernmoſt, part of the iſland, 2 
8218'N,- In May, 1751, captain Nicholas Webb, in the Warwick, ſaw 
this i0and, (which he calls Canala, after the Engliſh Pilot) at II A. M. bear- g 
ing NEbEzE.. 5 or 6 leagues, They then ſteered. EbN;N...4 miles, and at 
noon had a yery.good obſervation, by Hadley 8 quadrant, in latitude 8% N. 
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Hay it appears, that the body of it nes in about 9» 10 or 11 N. Te 


made above 29 meridian diftance from Grand Comero; but ſuppoſes he had 


met with ſtrong weſterly currents; and therefore thoſe bound to Zeloan, 
&c. ſhould always make this iſland, as the departure cannot be depended on. 
He made from hence about 7* caſting to Zeloan, and - deſcribes it as 
very low and woody, about three leagues long; lying neareſt ESE. and 
WNW : that off the WNW. end there is another fmall iſland, with a hs 
trees on it; and a reef breaks from one to the other. As it is ſo very low, he 
would adviſe lying-toi in the night, when near it, and keeping a good look- 
out in time. Next year alfo, inthe -Edgecote, Captain Pearce made this 


= iſland, calling it Mincoy, after Captain Cornwall; and made its latitude 

8 1% N. They allow it to anſwer the deſcription given of it by M. Houſſaye, 
and add further, that on the weſternmoſt end there is a cluſter of trees; that 
in ſome places it is bare; and that there are four remarkable trees, paired, 


about 2 leagues from the E. end, or perhaps 2 miles; elſe it had been 
more expreſſive to have ſaid about the middle of the iſland, as they allow the 


whole length but 4 leagues, and captain Webb but 3. Probably, the two 
lands he mentions join together at low water, as no notice is taken thereof 
by others; and then he may agree in the length with them. 


Probably a paffage may be found between the Iſland Malique, (whoſe 


| fituation i is undetermined)-and that of Kelay, Thoſe navigators, who come 


from Moſambique channel, called the Inner Paſſage to India, from the iſlands 
Mauritius and Bourbon, or from any other place ſituate in the weſtern part of 
the Indies, and are bound for the Coaſt of Coromandel, Bengal, or other 
places eaſtward, may ſafely paſs between the two channels above deſcribed, 

en they take care to keep within the latitudes preſcribed.” 


By this means they will ſhorten their voyages, and not expoſe themſelves, 
on the Coaſt of Malabar, to'the weſterly winds, that blow there with great 


violence, during the height of that monſoon. This may be a caution to 


thoſe that fail to the northward of the Laccadives. It is not always ſufficient, 
in order to avoid this danger; that you keep that coaſt at a great diſtance 2 
the precaution may ſometimes be rendered uſeleſs by the ſudden violence of 


_ winds and currents, | | 
* — Some 
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Some navigators prefer the north paſſage to the channel in 9er, on account 
of the heavy ſqualls and rains that happen between theſe iſlands, as well as on 
the Coaſt of Malabar, during the months of June, July and Auguſt; ſo that 
ſhips bound to the Indies ſhould run near ſhore, for want of being able to ob- 
ſerve the latitude. The currents met with near theſe iſlands, make one more 


liable to miſtake hereabout. By the journals of thoſe ſhips that have failed 
among theſe iſlands, it appears that the obſervations for the latitude have not 
been ſo few as hath been ſuppoſed ; and that DE of theſe have ee 


to wards aſcertaining their ſituation. 

On approaching theſe iſlands the currents ſet to the bed, as they do 
4 through the channels. The greateſt error cauſed by the currents, in 
this latitude, doth not exceed twenty miles in twenty- four hours: os 
it is about twelve miles. If the darkneſs of the weather, or any other in- 
conveniency, prevents an obſervation for the latitude, you may by proportion 


compute the error or difference, and direct your courſe accordingly for a ſight 


of, or ſoundings off, the Coaſt of Malabar, which Pe you ſhould 1 
before you attempt the iſland Zeloan. 

M. de la Garde, commanding a ſhip of the company, i in a this 3 
nel, found the ſea changed, as if it had been in thirty fathoms. He at that 


time reckoned himſelf aſhore, to account for this appearance; but this was 


not ſufficient. He ſounded ſeveral times, but finding no ground in 100 fa- 
thoms, continued his courſe eaſtward, and would not ſail ſouthward till he 
had ſeen the Coaſt of Malabar. Without this his r had inevitably run 


aſhore on the Maldivia iſles. 


Several navigators have neglected this bg bak ſuch ſhould not be 
followed, becauſe, after a long voyage, there may be a conſiderable error in 
your reckoning, and when you think you have paſſed the Laccadives, and bear 
away to the ſouthward, you are in danger of running on the Maldives, or 


ſome other iſland in the channel. The change of colour in the ſea, which 


generally evinces ſoundings, is not in this part a certain fign ; eſpecially, if 
you have not {en op of the —— Yau. ſhould wagen en ſe 
by ee 1 1 bz : | | 


— 
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cxxxix. The Danes of rden al Papua. | 
Jo the northward of the Laccadives, you find the banks of Cherbaniang 1 
and Padua, extending to 13N. latitude. Theſe rocks are ſo much the more 
dangerous, as they do not break, and are not pereeived till you are upon- 
them. . You'find again ſome banks more northerly, whereon many ſhips have 
ſounded, and which, according to their report, are not dangerous. But, | 
that you may not be deceived by the conformity of depth on thoſe banks, 
with that of the Coaſt of Malabar, take the following directions. The na- 
vigators that fail to the northward of the Laccadives, viz. . thoſe from the 
Arabian or Perfian Gulf, generally content themſelves (eſpecially in bad. 
weather, or the weſterly monſoons) with getting ſoundings on the Coaſt of 
Malabar ; then they ſteer SSE. and SbE. in order to keep mid-channel be- 
tween the iſlands and the coaſt. But ſuppoſing a ſounding had been made- 
on one of the banks above mentioned, it-is evident (from their ſituation, in 
reſpect of the iſlands) that a ſhip {the ry COurle: Wan hazard the running 
aſhore on one of them. 
I) he beſt way to avoid this dan, ger, when the welt will not permit you 
to ſee the coaſt, is not to depend upon your firſt ſounding, but to keep your 
courſe ſome time: then, if you loſe ſoundings, it is a true ſign you 
ſounded on one of the banks ; but if they continue, you may be ſure you are 
near the coaſt. This obſervation deſerves the attention of thoſe Who 
have the care of ſhips committed to their charge. It is beſt to make the 
Coaſt of Malabar in 14?, from 100 to 20', and to get in good time into this 
latitude. If you are coming from the ſouthward, and bound to Goa, this me- 
thod is very well; but if you are bound to Zeloan, there is no buſineſs for 
a ſhip coming from the ſouthward, to the northward of the 9e channel. If 
bound to Bombay, in the weſterly monſoon, i it is beſt to make the land in the 
latitude of Hunary and Kanary, and not before. By this you have nothing : 
to fear from the Banks of Cherbaniang; which ſhoal is 11 0 50 leagues from 
on coaſt by ſome, and 100 leagues by others. $2 
Forty- five leagues weſt of Goa, ſome pretend to find a bank, extending 
from north to ſouth, upon which are found 30, 40 and 50 fathoms. Some 
perſons have aſſured, that the Angrian corſairs uſed to > go thither to anchor 
in fine weather, to wait for 127 95 to 4255 e I Tam — 
eee 
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| of the Laccadive Ilande and the Channels between 
them. 
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cxl. Of # * ISLANDS en Mirrors; and the Ten 


Bi 4 : Drcrrt CHANNEL. 


The Laccadive iſlands are all low and ſandy, covered with cocoa-nut-trees.; 
and are not to be ſeen above 5 or 6 leagues from the maſt-head, in clear 
weather. Some of theſe iſlands are inhabited, and others not, being ſo very 
low, that the Tea ſometimes overflows them; and they are ſurrounded with 
breakers, ſome diſtance from them. | 
The Iſland Seuhelipar is diſtant thirteen or Jourienn: miles from the maſt- 
| head, bearing N. by E. 6 leagues.; (its latitude 10% 2'N.) and when in lati- 
tude 9? 49 N. the variation has been taken 1* 8'and 1 5W. The longitude 
from Calicut to the Iſland Seuhelipar, 3* CW. by this the longitude of theſe 
iſlands is determined with great certainty. The Iſland Seuhelipar is in latitude 
10*:2/N. and longitude from London 72 24 E. from Cocheen 3 31 W. and 
from Anjanga 41 W. The variation in n fight. of this iſland has been taken 
4 W. 

The Iſland Malique "Ws from the * SSEjE. diſtance Fwy there 
to ſhore, 16 or 17 leagues. Malique's latitude 9e 12 N. longitude from Lon- 

don 72* 51 E; from Cocheen 3? 4 W. and from Anjanga 3 34 W. 
Between the Iſlands Seuhelipar and Malique is reckoned the beſt paſſage to 
the Malabar coaſt. This is called the Ten- degree Channel. The beſt latitude 
to keep in, to go through this channel, i is 9 36“ or 9e 40N. By keeping in | 
this latitude you will fail through this channel with ſafety to the Malabar 
coaſt; but if you want to make either of the iſlands, you muſt keep in a 
. latitude accordingly. You will ſce Je in latitude 9e 49 N. and Mali- 

NN que in latitude 9? 25 N. 

Be careful to keep your parallel of latitude 3 in aling Cd theſs lands; ; 
for, though the current in general ſets to the ſouthward, or. ſouth-weſt= 
ward, it ſometimes ſets to the northward. It ſets ſeven, eight, or ten miles 


to the northward, in twenty-four hours; but in general it ſets to the ſouth- 
{ 8 and ſouth-weſtward, as before mentioned. 


Suppoſe 
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Suppoſe a ſhip in the Indian Sea, between Cape Baſſas and the beende 
Hands, ſteering to the eaſtward, i in the SW. monſoon, in order to go through 
the Ten- degree Channel, in the parallel of 9 36 or 9? 40'N. and has redu- 
oed the variation to 25 30 W. ſhe is then about 3* of longitude: to the weſt- 
ward of the Iſland Seuhelipar. When the variation is 1 30“ or 1 2 W. 
ſhe is about 17 400 or 2% to the weſtward of Seuhelipar ; and when the varia- 
tion is reduced to 1*,.or-1* „W. ſhe is as far to the eaſtward as the aboye-- 
mentioned iſland; and may. depend upon it, is not far from it, if in the latitude. 
9 36' or.g* 40 N. Therefore ſteer; to the eaſtward i in n this n of lati- 
tude; and you will go ſafely through this channel; 

If you ſee either of the iſlands, you may take a freſh departure, a direct 
your courſe for Cape Comorin ; but if you paſs through this channel with- 
out ſeeing:any of the iſlands (which is often the caſe; as the weather in the 
SW. monſoon. is generally very cloudy and hazy) you muſt continue to ſteer- 
to the eaſtward, in the above-mentioned parallel of nn till n ſtrike. 


n on the Coaſt of Malabar. 


CXLI. of the Is. anDs Camry; Key, W N ent 
CHANNEL; and SouN DIN cds gear MALABAR Coas v. 5 


The Iſland Calpenny lies nes due eaſt of ee about 27 eee, ; 
and from Cocheen 2? 11:W. its latitude 10? N. 

The. Iſland. Kelay bears from Malique SbE ; E. lance, 17 or 18 
leagues. Kelay's. latitude 8 13 N. and longitude from London 73) 25 
from Cocheen 2 46 W. and from Anjanga 3e 160 W. | 

Between the Iſland Malique and the Iſland Kelay is alſo a very good we 
fage to the Malabar Coaſt: this is called the Nine-degree Channel; The beſt” 


latitude to keep in, to go through” this channel, is 8* 45' or 8 5o'N. Be 


ſure to keep your parallel of 1ititude, and you will go through this channel 
with ſafety; and run to the amen till you get ſlountings on mi Coaſt * 


of Malabar, &c. 
In latitude 9? 40 N. which is a little to the fouthward of Ella: you 


will Ktike ſoundings at 60, 50, or 40 fathom, I's, 1 3» or 11 leagues off the 


coaſt ; and the water will ſhoalen gradually as TIO run for the coaſt. 


| # 
% 2 * 


o 
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In the above latitude, and in clear weather, you can but juſt ſee the land 
from the deck, in 23 fathom water, diſtance off ſhore 6 or 7 leagues. Co- 
.cheen Flag-ſtaff E. by N. 3 leagues, you will have 13 fathom water, ouzey 
ground. Vou will find a ſoutherly current, which will ſet you twenty- four 
miles to the ſouthward in twenty-four hours. If you go into 28, 30, or 32 
fathom water, that will be as near ſhore as you need go; you will, in the 
above depths, be 8, 9, or 10 leagues off ſhore., You may then ſteer a SSE. 
courſe, which will lead you along ſhore; or you may here take a freſi de- 
parture, and direct your courſe for Zeloan or Ceylon. As you run to the 
ſouthward, you will deepen your water. In latitude 9 15 N. and 28 and 30 
fathom water, you will not be more than 5 or 6 leagues off the land. If you 
go by your ſoundings, keep in 40 fathom. Off Anjanga, in latitude. 840 N. 

— you have 24 fathom, within five or ſix miles of the ſhore. Off Ruttera 
Point you will have 25 or 26 fathoms within three miles of the ſhore. Keep 
out in 40 or 50 fathom, and you will go without the rock diſcovered by his 
Majeſty's ſhip Elizabeth in 1759: this lies in 35 fathom water. If you 
have 40 or 45 fathom water off Cape Comorin, you will be diſtant from the 
Cape 8 or 9 leagues, and may then take you! umm from it, and make 
Point de Gall. 


Of the Coaſt of the Ifland Zeloan or Ceylon. 
CXLII Of Manaza, Area, and the IsLAND Carpe, 


Manara, or Manaar, whoſe ſouthernmoſt part lies in 8 5 north latitude, 
diſcovers itſelf by the cluſters of cocoa-trees, to the weſtward of the river, or 
paſſage between the iſlands Manara and Zeloan ; at the entrance of which is 
13 or 14 feet water. A ſhip of any tolerable fize ſhould not anchor, but at 
a good league off, to the weſtward of this channel. Along the caſt end of 
| Manara iſland, within gun-ſhot of the ſhore, you have 20 or 21 feet water. 

In the fair way there is a reef, which lies NW. and SE. off Aripa, the ſouth 
end of which bears from the paſſage of Manara SWbS. about 4 leagues, and 
the north * WSW. if bags: This reef is compoſed of craggy rocks; ; over 

which 


\ 


which Ade are ſerena different paſſages. Theſe are only FRAY for the 


country veſſels, and in calm weather; for when the winds blow a little freſh | 
from the ſouthward, it breaks over all: you ſhould therefore ſtand to the 
north-weſtward, till about a league off its north point; and then you may 


(in ſmall craft) ſhape. a courſe without fear toward the paſſage of Manara, 
or any other place you think proper. Within this reef, toward the' ſtraits, 
or paſſage of Manara, the depth decreaſes dur to thirteen or fourteen 
feet water. 


From Manara to A880. the ai 1s - SWbS. 14 . The coaſt forme £ 
a ſort of bay between the two. Aripa is known by a ſmall village, and a 
little church; off which, NWbW. two miles or thereabout, you meet 


with a rock, which hath 8, 9, or 10 feet water; ſo that the country veſſels 


can paſs over it. In the right channel you find 14, 15, or 16 feet water. It 


is convenient then, in failing between Manara and Aripa, to keep this depth, 
and come no nearer, nor ſtand farther off ſhore, _ 


The barks or ſmall veſſels, bound from the as to 8 ſhould 
obſerve, when they are to the northward of the weſt point Cardiva, or Gar- 
dive, to keep about 3 leagues off ſhore, in 18 or 20 fathoms, pebbles; then 


to ſteer NNE. and NEbN. till they bring the church of Aripa to bear eaſt. 
Keeping this courſe, when in 4 or 5 fathoms, they will ſee the reef break, 


and -the rocks from the ſhore to the reef : then they ſhape their courſe W- 


keeping in the above depth of 14 or 15 feet rocky ground. 


If you are bound from the ſouthward to Manara, in larger ſhips, when 
you are 3 leagues to the weſtward. of Cardiva Point, in the above-men- 


| tioned depth, be ſure to ſteer north till you ſee the reef break, and then 
ſtand off to the weſtward about a league, till you are round it. From thence 
you may ſee the Iſland of Manara to the NE. You may then hawl in again, 


and approach it juſt as is convenient for your ſhip, conſtantly ſounding and 


keeping a good look- out. It ſometimes happens in this track, that from the 
depth of 20 to 25 fathoms, it diminiſhes 2 or 3 fathoms all at once. This 


ſudden change happens either near the land or reef: but you need not be at 


all concerned, if it is off the iſland; for, having once got into 7 or 8 fathoms, 
you? have A ſoundin 855 e gradydlly toward ſhore to 5 fa- 
= CP 3 thoms, 


, 7 
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thoms, ſandy ground. If, when you are near the reef, you have 8 mn. 
pebbles and gravel; it is to be avoided, »_ 

From Aripa to the iſland Caridien, it is 7 or 8 i SWW. This 
land is about 2 leagues in length, and is of an irregulat form, of ſeveral 
points. The ſouthernmoſt lies in 8 26'; it is a reddiſh hill, ſteep and almoſt | 
in the ſhape of a cone. You have 8 or g fathoms, 4 leagues off, rocky = 

ground. In clear weather, coming from the weſtward, 4 or 5 leagues off, = 
you may ſee the bottom in 15 or 20 fathoms. In approaching it, the depths ; 3 
are unequal, and require to keep the lead going. Be not ſurpriſed if, after 
having but a few fathoms, you on a ſudden find 8 or 9; becauſe from 
31 leagues ſhore, as you ſtand toward it, the depths are very uneven, be- 
tween 8 and 9. fathoms, to about a league off the iſland, where there is - 
„„ bank of but 3 fathoms, the bottom of flint. When you have paſſed this 
ö bank, the bottom is ſandy, in 5 fathoms. To the fouth-caſtward of this 
uland, there is a bay about two leagues from Calapeten or Calpentin. 


= -*EXLUI. =, Poner CALAPETEN,.. the RIVER Cui and 
„„ MoraBeL. 


From the ſouth point os the Hand Caridien to the weſterntoft point of - 
the iſland Calapeten, the coaſt is SW. 42 leagues. Uneven foundings are in 
this part, nearly as above. The inner edge of a bank of 3 fahoms, is 
fituate within a mufket-ſhot of the ſhore, and extends beyond Calapeten ;.- 
about two. miles from thence lies a ledge of rocks, on which the ſea breaks. 
This point Is eafily known by. a tuft of trees, exceeding thick: there 18 
Nothing like it, except on the main to the eaſtward, on the Hand Zelban, 

| where you perceive about 100 cocoa-trees. Between theſe trees and this 

8 thicket, at the bottom of a little valley, is a bight called Naverary, ot 

WW Navecary bay, Which affords no ſhelter from the weſterly winds. The bot - 
tom and the adjacent parts are ſo foul and dangerous, that there is no an- 
@horing 1 in. any part thereof, without riſquing the loſs of your anchor, eben 
within the bank of 3 Gig 11 Very k near hoe gd or chants in 


£48. 
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| 4 br 5 fathoms. e R 
* 8 From the point of Cnapere to Chiloa, it is SALES 8 be The 
1 85 ; *ourke, to 1 clear: of all, is 88 W. To the ſouthward of the bay Naverary 


: | . 
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begins a ledge of racks and coral, which extend along the coaſt to within a 
league northward of Chiloa, where, as it widens about a league, it may be 
proper to keep the lead going: farther-off ſhore'the hottom is ſandy. 

The river Chiloa diſcovers: itſelf by a ſandy mountain, on which may be 
ſeen ſome buſhes, and a little round hill inland. If you come from the 
ſouthward, you may fail near the coaſt, till oppoſite this river; but, to the 
northward of it, you muſt keep, for two miles, wide of this ledge of rocks 
and coral, before you ſtand in for the ſhore. The bottom bot ween Calapeten 
and Chiloa is of fine ſand, ſometimes a little coral; but, the nearer. wo w— 
.proach Calapeten, the ground is ſtill worſe for anchoring. 1 

From the river of Chiloa to Morabel, the courſe is SbW. Weſtetly ! it is 
deeper between theſe two places than any above mentioned. You may ap- 
proach the coaſt, by the help of the lead. Morabel is known by two or 
three gardens of cocoa - trees, which trench a little inland, and bed 
:from the W reſemble thoſe of Naverary or Calapeten. 


. Pp 
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KBTIN) PanTURE and CALITURA. | 


From Morabel to Cayanel the coaſt ige SbW. 4 leagues, | 8 * a 
 -river, that makes a ſort of point, in failing from the northward ; on it are a 
number of cocoa- trees. e een re theſe two places, 
eſpecially near ſnore. 3 
From Cayanel to Nee the dene is SbW. 2 1 From the 
north ward, the land ſeems to form a bight. If you are to paſs by Cayanel, 
you muſt edge a little from it, on account of a ledge of rocks, which are 
found between this place and Negombo-; and keep 2 leagues off ſhore, i in 
.7 or 8 fathoms, till you bring Negombo to bear SEbS. By this means you 
avoid a rock, which lies NNW. off the flag-ſtaff, or the north point of the 
fort; at the foot whereof you have 6 fathoms, and upon it 10 feet. When 
bound to Negombo from the ſouthward, bring the fort to bear SE. and keep 
that courſe till you anchor, without borrowing any more to the northward. 
Negombo is known by a point the moſt projecting upon the whole coaſt, on 
vhich is a thick wood of cocoa-trees. Off this point lies a ledge of rocks, 
of ſmall extent. | | | 
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| It is computed 6 or 7 leagues SbE. from the outer point of Negombo to 
| Colombo. Vou find a good bottom all the way, except it be over-againſt a 
| little river, where a rocky point projects about two miles. Keep in 10 or 
12 fathoms. You may anchor before Colombo in from 6 to 7+ fathoms, the 

flag-ſtaff bearing ſouth ; but come no nearer the river, becauſe of * rocks 

lying at its mouth, and round the ſouth point. WE 

From Colombo to Galketin the courſe is ſouth, 3 8 It is a little 

round bay, open and witheut ſhelter. ; mp n coaſt it about 4 miles 

off, in 13 fathoms, ſandy ground. | | 

From Galketin to Panture it is 33 PORE ſouth. To fail from one to the 

other, keep in 18 fathoms, becauſe under ten fathoms is rocky ground. Pan- 

ture is a river, known by two rocks above water; they are on the north fide 

of the entrance, at the diſtance of two gun-ſhots. The anchorage is to the 

ſouthward of theſe rocks, in 10 or 12 fathoms, two miles off ſhore. 

From Panture to Calitura is SbE. diſtance about 3+ leagues. To the 

northward of Calitura lies a rocky bank; on the ſouth fide of the river is 
the fort, built on a little eminence, If you purpoſe to anchor at this place, 
take for your guide two other little hills, (beſide that the fort is built on) 

near each other, and not far from the ſhore. The northernmoſt i is the loweſt. 

As ſoon as you ſee the fort between theſe two, ſteer right for them, into 4 or 5 

fathoms; but come nothing to the ſouthward of theſe hills, for fear of danger. 
Obferve that, ſtanding toward the fort, the bottom is "7 ] foul 1 in 1 5 or 4 


— 


fathoms, but tolerably good from 6 to 4 fathoms. N 
C XL. 2 BazprRIN IsLAxp, Poixr CocacuEias 1 


3% AO SEAMMA, - Fg 
It is reckoned about 2 leagues from Calitura to Wi iſland. Vou Gil . 
along ſhore in 7 or 8 fathoms. To the ſouthward of Calitura is a rock 12 = 


or 13 feet under water; it bears SW. off the fort, and SWb W-W. off the 
little hill of Makvenien or Makvene. The paſſage is good, in 4 fathoms, 
between. the ſhore and this rock, which 1 is about two miles wide; dut it is 1 
better to go without, coming no nearer than 6 fathoms. Between Makvenien = 
and Barberin, the bottom. is foul in 15 fathoms, and tolerable from 15 to 20; - 


but above 20 it is very bad, rock and coral, ſo that, in | founding, ſcarce a grain 


of; ſand will come up with the lead. F 
* 2 Autberin 
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| Birheria is an iſland, known by its ſmall diſtances "Tay the main land 
of Zeloan. You may anchor to the northward of it in 6 or 7 fathoms 
there! is alſo a little AY for barks, or goth 0 muſt be taken in round- 
keys is in2 or 3 een Fa pay A ſmall ee. off 1 1 

From Barberin Iſland to Point Cocacheire, the courſe is 88E. 4 1 
Between the two, about two miles from Barberin iſland, runs the river Alican, 
or Beneto; to the ſouthward of which is a little fort, upon an eminence. 


The anchorage is good, in 12 or 13 fathoms; black ſand. To the north- 


ward of this river are two rocks, plainly to be ſeen. At 4 leagues off, be- 


tween Barberin and Point Cocacheire, you have from 28 to 30 fathoms, hard. 


ground. From this laſt place, you may coaſt it very near, in 7 or 8 fathoms;. 
but, at 4 leagues diſtance, 100 fathoms are not "EY (ſometimes) to reach 
the bottot;.-..--4- 33; | | 0 
Prom Point Coencheire t to ee the courſe i is sk. Fe the oer 


5 leagues. Between the two is a little river or brook, in which boats can 


ſcarcely enter: to the ſouthward thereof is a little red hill, ſteep to ſeaward. 
About a muſket-ſhot to the northward, is a garden of cocoa- trees, called. 
Amlamgoda: from thence to Ragamma, it is reckoned 3 leagues. Four 
miles to the ſouthward of Amlamgoda, a reef runs out about two miles, 


upon which the ſea continually breaks. You mult come no nearer, in this . 


part, than 20 fathoms. At 15, the ſoundings are irregular, at and very foul to 
9. 8, and 7. It i is in ſome places ſandy, but not very clean. Prudence 
requires thoſe who Gail along this coaſt, not to come under 20 fathoms. 
Ragamma adyances like a point into the ſea: there are upon it ſome cluſters. 
of cocoa-trees ; and; on the edge of the more, ſome large high rocks, by 


which it may cafily be known, 9 VV 


. Of Poixr DE Gas or Gala, and Rp 8 0 | l g 


From Ragamma to Point de Gala or Gaula, the diſtance i is 4 leagues SEbE. 
In coaſting it, you muſt not come under 25 fathoms. A good league to the 
ſouthward of Ragamma lies a rock, having only 12 or 14 feet water, and 1 4 


or 16 fathoms all round it. Look out for a little reddiſh hill, on the | gy 


of the coaſt ; the rock of Gendore being over-againſt i it, 1-4 
To 


. 
TS 
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4D the ſouthward of Gendore or Grandere, are alſo two rocks under water: 

About a cable's length without theſe, you have 15 or 16 fathoms. Theſe 

rocks may be eaſily known; they are but 5 or 6 feet under water, and the | 

ſea breaks over them continually.” Boats or ſhall veſſels may pafs between 

theſe rocks and the ſhore, in ꝙ or 10 fathoms; but it is better to go near the 

rocks than the ſhore, becauſe the ſoundings are irregular, and increafe or 

diminiſh 2 or 3 fathoms at a x Caf. 75. 2 never have leſs than 4 or 5 

An 

Within Point de Gala or Gaul, is a bay. The Dutch have there 2.confider- 

able ſettlement, well fortified with a good garriſon. They do not ſuffer any 

ſtrange ſhip to enter, -without ſending them one of their pilots, in order to 

; preſerve the knowledge of .the pilotage thereof to themſelves. There is no- 

thing to be remarked, concerning this place, anleſs to come no nearer it 

than 16 or 18 fathoms, the . e e e NN E. if me Nhe anchor 

in n ground. : 

Before the bay lie two rocks under water, one hereof 5 is covered with 

4 5 feet, the other with 17 feet : they have round them 10 or-11 fathoms. 

If you come no nearer than 15 fathoms, you run no danger of foul ground. 
On the caſt fide of the bay is ſeen a rock, on which the ſea breaks. 

Point Gaula is in Wy 67 north e I” 80 Wy caſt: en cog nom 
1555. 5 
From Po ala to Red Bay is 5 | Kiko the coaft chin Ebs. 

About a league co the weſtward, or WbN. of this bay, is feen a little iſland, 
planted with cocoa-trees, and called Woody Ifland. In failing from the 
weſtward, to enter Red Bay, you muſt coaſt it x2 or 14 fathoms, till you 
have doubled a red ſteep point, which makes the entrance of this bay. Then 
you diſcover a reef very near ſhore, by which you muſt fail, (in the depth 
above mentioned) till you perceive, on the weſt ſide of the bay, a little iſland 
near ſhore, and a rock within the reef. Vou muſt keep on to the eaſtward, 
till you bring the rock and the iſland in one. When they bear N. and NbW. 
vou muſt near the rock, to within a ſtone's throw; and having paſſed it a 
cable's length, anchor in 4.4 or g fathoms ; but two cables length from it, 

_ you ſtand a chance of running into very foul ground. 
- oem vou ſteer with the rock and land i in one, bring them to bear 


NNW. 


— 
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NNW. to round the reef, becauſe at the point of the reef lies a rock under 
water, which hath but eleven or twelve feet. I caution is W 
. to prevent being loſt hereG. 

To the eaſtward of this bay are high Rade and a little village called 
Maitre; but it is impoſſible to come near this coaſt, on account of A hie ok 
rocks, which ſurround almoſt three parts of the bay. | 

To go out of the bay, you mult ſteer-contrary to the inſtructions given 
you to enter it; and when you have got again into 14 fathoms, you may mY 
peer as you Phones de _ lead going, _ a yy men 15 


(35.3 * 


CXLVH. Of h Marra B Rives, Denne, Giza ES Bay, and 
Dickwxll. # 


From Red Point to Matura the diſtance i is about 3 3 Ebszs. an 
is a river, at the mouth of which are two or three rocks: about a gun- -ſhot 
to the eaſtward, you ſee a little iſland near the main, like Woody Ifland 
above mentioned. Athwart this bay or river there is a reef or ledge of rocks, 
ſtretching out from the weſtern. ſhore, about two miles. To anchor be- 
fore the river Matura, you muſt come no nearer than 12 fathoms, till the 
illand bears NbE. and NNE. then you may ſtand toward this ifland (in a 
mall thip) as near as you pleaſe. Or yon may anchor within the ledge of 
rocks, 1 the 1 in. 143 fathoms; Hur 2 854 muſt firftround 5 s 
as aforeſaid... 

Prom Matura river to Dondrcheal/ is reckoned aide SE: There i is 5 

ledge of rocks running out about a mile SW. from the weſt part of Dondre- 
head, upon which there are but , 10, and 12 feet water. On the outer 
fide are 6 or 8 fathoms, and within, toward the fhore, 3 or 4 fathoms ; there» 
fore great care muſt be taken in approaching them. Being off Matura, in 
12 fathoms, if you ſteer Ebszs. you paſs" Dondrehead, at 2 miles diſtance 
in 15 16, and. 18 fathoms. This point is low, and on it is L oy — 
cluſter of cocoa- trees, which makes it cafily khew n 


From Dondrchead to Gaelies the courſe is E TS. 1 league. The point of: 
 Gaelies is high and ſteep. To anchor within it, you muſt round it, within 
half a muſket-ſhot of the ſhore; otherwiſe. it is exceeding \ difficult to enter, 
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and to come to without danger of loſing; your anchor z therefore you will do 
well to keep as cloſe to it as you can. The danger, however great, is viſible. 
SBiaelies is a little round bay, to the weſtward. Ships may ſafe.y anchor 
here in 4 or 5 fathoms, mud. They are here ſheltered from the er, 
northerly and ſoutherly winds ; but the eaſterly winds; raiſe a ſmall ſwell. 
From Gaelies to Dickwell the. coaſt lies ENE. 21 leagues. Bambarand © bs. 
between the two; and between this laſt and Dickwell lies a ledge of rocks, 
near two miles from ſhore, on which the ſea often breaks. You muſt come 
no nearer than 15 fathoms. | 1 | 
Dickwell is known by an orchard of cocon-trees, which dei to be two 
: miles i in length. There is alſo, between the ledge of rocks above mentioned 
and the ſhore, a reef about a mulket- ſhot off ſhore. 
j From Dickwell to Nielwell is reckoned 2 leagues ENE. You may coaſt 
it in 12 or 14 fathoms, within a cannon-ſhot of the ſhore. Sor «ts 


"4 1 * BE 1 


cxLvIIl 07 the Bay f NrEIVETL, Cole Pandas 
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Nielwell is a bay, the weſt part of which affords ſhelter from the SSW. 
be weſt winds. On its weſtern point is a little hill, which in failing along 
that coaſt (coming from the weſtward) looks very much like a little iſland, 
covered with cocoa-trees. You muſt paſs as near it as that of Gaelies, in 12 
or 14 fathoms. Off the eaſt point lies a rock above water. In the bay you 
need fear no danger, except three flat rocks near the ſhore, and over which 
(it is faid) the largeſt ſhips may paſs. It may not be een 10 enquire 
into this by ſounding. FFT 1 
From Nielwell to Coenacker, or the "TY of Kerketoes, is neee two 
miles ENE:E. It is a large bay. You muſt keep near ſhore, as above men- 
tioned, in 12 or 14 fathoms. Exactly in the middle of this bay you per- 
ceive a large rock, and to the weſtward a ſmall ſteep point, like that of 
Gaelies, near which you, muſt fail to get into the bay. 3 | 4s. 
From Coenacker to Tangal are 2 leagues ENEZE. . It; is a a point, under 
which 1 is a little bay. You may keep along this coaſt in 12 or 14 fathoms. . 
F. rom Tan gal to Waelue i is reckoned 4 leagues ENEAE. The land be- 


twee n 
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tween the two is Jow and ſandy on the coaſt, kit high- and ſteep in "EY 
You may coaſt it 4 miles off ſhore in 20 or 22 fathoms. The busen is 
ſand, mixed with coral. | 355 

Waelue is a large river, which hath to the 0 a little mountain. 
Oppoſite the river's mouth, about four miles off ſhore, there lies a rock, on 
Which the ſea e Heb breaks. You may paſs * it, in 7 or 8 Wi. 

ſandy ground. ; 
From Waclue to ay the courſe 1s ; ENE. city: 

Mago is a point ſurrounded with rocks. Half-way between them hs 
bottom grows foul ; therefore you ſhould keep in 22 or 24 fathoms. You 
may ſee, between Waelue and Mago, the ſalt-houſes of Mazen. This is a 
little bay, wherein nothing but boats can enter. It is ſaid wad . rock 
within this bay. „ ; 

The Engliſh Pilot ſays, that to the eaſtward of Mago, about 8 miles off 
ſhore, lies a rock above water. Poſſibly theſe may be ſome rocks of the 
Great Baſſes, nearer ſhore than others. Many perſons who have paſſed near 
this reef, have aſſured that this is the only foundation for this account. 
Thoſe who make this coaſt ſhould be upon their guard. _ 58 
From Mago to a little remarkable hill, called the Elephant, ſituated near 
the ſhore, it is reckoned 6 leagues. The bearings NE. and SW. To the 
S:E. of the Elephant, you find the Great Baſſes; a ledge of rocks, on which, 
according to the natives of the country, there was formerly a pagoda of 
braſs. The inhabitants to this day call it Crowncotte in their language. 


CXLIX. Of the GRRA Basses and LiTTLE Bassks. 
The Great Baſſes extends about a cannon-ſhot in length, and the ſame 


129 


* 


. in breadth. The ſea breaks here very high, and ſome of theſe rocks ſhew 


themſelves above water. You muſt give them a good birth, and come no- 
nearer than 30 fathoms. It lies 3 leagues off ſhore, and you may fail within it, 
by keeping alittle nearer the land than 8, 9, 10 and 12 fathoms. You muſt- 
come no nearer the ſhore than 8 fathoms, nor the Great Baſſes than 12. This 
is to be obſerved till the Elephant bears NNW. when, if you are mid 
channel, ſteer ENE. or if you are nearer land, EbN. till you get into 30 fa- 
thoms; then ſteer NE. to fail without the Little Baſſes. 
The Engliſh Pilot ſays, that to ſail from Dondrehead, to get clear of We 


Dient Baſſes, it is n to ſteer ESE.. According to. this courſe, you: 
eee eee — 


* 8 
* x 
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would fail very wide of it; and probably there would be great danger 
of being drove off the coaſt, with much difficulty to regain Zeloan ; 
becauſe, during the weſterly monſoons, the currents ſet ſtrong to the 
eaſtward in this part. It is true, that in ſhaping your courſe by night, you 
muſt beware of the currents: they ſet in ſhore as well as to the eaſtward. It 
ſeems ſufficient, being 2 leagues ſouth of Dondrehead, to ſteer .caſtward. - 
Mr. Nichelſon is of opinion, that a ſhip, being 2 or 3 leagues off Dondre- 
head, may ſafely ſteer EbN. which will carry her 4 or 5 leagues without the 
Great Baſſes; the currents being very changeable. Quere, whether they are 
not regular tides ? Or, if currents, a competent knowledge of their ſhifting 
may be in time procured: this will be the navigator's ſureſt guide in the 
night. In the day, obſervation may be made by the land, and the courſe 
ſteered accordingly, This courſe will carry you 8 leagues ſouth of the Great 

| Baſſes ; which I take to be ſufficient for the ſet of the currents to the north- 
ward: however, you ſhould take care to ſound from time to time. 

You muſt ſtill obſerve, that, though it is 20 leagues from Dondrehead to 
the Great Baſſes, yet, when you reckon you have failed 15 leagues, you will 
be oppoſite to it ; ſeveral ſhips have even been thought they had got no 
farther than 12 leagues. This obſervation is worth attending to, as well for 
ſhaping your courſe as for the diſtance. 

The courſe from the Great to the Little Baſſes | is NE. and the diſtance 7 
leagues. The Engliſh Pilot m-%es it NEbN. but in ſteering NE. you fail 

.no farther from one than the other. When this reef does not break, the 
beſt mark to know whether you are near the Little Baſſes, is a little hill on 
the ſhore, on which is a rock, reſembling a chimney. This hill lies directly 
NW. of the Little Baſſes. A little to the northward vou ſee another bill 
not ſo high, with a ſmall rock on the top of it, like a pagoda, from whence 
it derives its name. It is farther in land than that of the enimoey, and is not 
to be ging from the other little hills but by this mark. 


C 3 Jorros Nav, the Point of Low Banx, Acaxis, 


AREGAM, PoawEOAM and BaTAcoLa. 
Between the two Baſſes, about equal diſtance from one to the other, there 


is a ſmall bank, on which is found but 8 fathoms; ; but thoſe who fail here 
need not fear to approach it, ; 


From 


7 
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From the Elephant to the high ſandy point, called Julius Nave, is about: 
5 leagues NEbE. between them are two reefs, one near ſhore, and the other 
2 miles off ſhore, upon which are 7 or 8 feet water. Within this ſandy 
point is good anchoring ground. 

The Point of Julius Nave lies NNW. of the Little Baſſes, 1 all 
beteten tbem in 5 fathoms. Lou have 6 or 7. * nearer ſhore, and : 19 
fathoms mid- channel. 

From the point of Julius Nom to that of 3 Bank, or | fois Point, the- 
courſe is NEbN. northerly, 16 miles. From this point a ſandy bank ex- 
tends four miles into the ſea; ſo that you muſt take care. to keep wide of it, 
whether in failing from the Baſſes or the northward. Between the two 
fandy points, that is to ſay, between Julius Nave and this point, the an- 

chorage is good in 12 or 13 fathoms.. 

From the Low- bank to Aganis the courſe. i is NNE. diſtance 16 miles... 

Aganis is known by a little peak that is near it, like a tower: northward of | 

this peak there are two little hills near each other, and cloſe to the ſhore a 

cluſter of cocoa-trees, by which Aganis is known. In coming from Low- 15 

bank Point you coaſt it, at five or ſix miles diſtance, in 25 fathoms, ſand 

mixed with coral, You have 15 fathoms within a gun-ſhot of the ſhore, 
which is bold. | ane | 

From Aganis to Aregam, Arregame (or Arrewecgamme) the coaſt inclines; 

NbE. 4 leagues. This place is diſtinguiſhed by two little hills in land, at a 
ſmall diſtance from one another, and alſo hath a cluſter of cocoa-trees, but. 
not quite ſo large as that of Aganis. They coaſt it in 22 or 24 fathoms. 
From Aregam to Poawegam (Poawegamme or Tricule) is reckoned 42 
leagues NbE. It is known by a grove of cocoa- trees, which incloſe a pa- 
goda. The land to ſeaward is low; in land it is high and mountainous., 

There is a reef about a mile off ſhore. You muſt in this part keep in 22 

fathoms, though it is not very, good for, anchoripg, on account a rocks ſcat. 

tered.in ſeveral places. 

The direction of the coaſt 1 Pbawegam and Batacalo is NbwW. 

diſtance 8 leagues. To ſeaward between the two, the land is low; and up 

in * eountry are ſome very 5 dane ee one of which is calfed 2 
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navigators the Capuchin, on account of its reſembling at its extremity a a 


friar's hood: but it makes only in this form while it bears from the weſt to 


the ſouth. When it bears NW. or NNW. its peak is like the g of a 
great pyramid. 


% 


Two leagues off Batacalo there is a reef of n on which hors are uneven 
ſoundings. A ſmall ſhip may fail between the land and the reef; but it is 
better to keep without. When the Capuchin bears SW. you may edge in 
towards ſhore, and anchor over- againſt the river, a mile off ſhore, in 7 or 8 
fathoms. Several cocoa- trees diſperſed along ſhore facilitate the knowledge 


| of * part: beſides that, the land trenches from thence NWbN. 


CLI, Of zhe unequal Depths Rin of the IsLaND Zuroax and 


VzNDELOOS Bay, 


It is neceſſary to eve, that no regard ſhould be paid to the irregular 
Conndiaes | in the part eaſt of the Iſland of Zeloan. There are holes in ſeve- 
ral places. From 20 fathoms ſometimes the ſoundings will ſuddenly come 
to 400 fathoms. It will happen ſometimes, that being near ſhore, in 7 or 8 
fathoms, you ſhall preſently find yourſelves in 40 fathoms. Thoſe who coaſt 
this iſland ought to obſerve Le alſo the currents, for n ſometimes 
ſet in ſhore. 


From Batacalo to Vendeloos the courſe is NWbN. Yendeloos i is a a bay, on 


the north fide of a point; it may be known by a ſmall hillock, a little way 


in land, called the Sugar Loaf, to the ſouthward of which, at ſome diſtance, 
are two or three other little hillocks. At a gun-ſhot from the coaſt the depth 
is 8 org fathoms, but very foul ground in ſeveral places; ſo that you muſt 
anchor further off. Tlie ſhips that have buſineſs at Point Pedra ſhould from 
Batacalo keep near ſhore ; otherwiſe they riſque their being able to fetch i in. 


CLII. Of PROVEDIEN IsL.anD, CorTlazrs PoinT, TRINQUEMALE 
Bar, and Picton IsLANp. 
F rom 8 to the Iſland Provedien is about 3 leagues NWbN. be- 


tween theſe two the coaſt forms a bight. Here is exceeding foul ground. 
| You muſt keep an offing of 24 leagues, i in 16 or 18 fathoms. 


by + 
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The Ifland Providien is a white rock, like the fail of one of the country 


veſſels. The ground continues foul for 5 leagues more to the northward. 


From the Iſland Providien to the point of Cotiaris, or Coetier, the courle i is : 


NWbN. diſtance 9 leagues, $7 
N Cotiaris Point is low and even. About 2 or r 3 leagues to the ſouthward of 


it the anchorage, becomes better; but this not above two miles off ſhore, in 


10 or 12 fathoms. From this point to about the middle of the bay, you find 


good anchorage from 20 to 24 fathoms, but more n Trinquemale: : it * 


is too deep to anchor 1 in. 


From Cotiaris to Trinquemale Bay, (or Thy" or Eradkinetia Bay) 


is about 3 leagues NW. This bay is large and deep, extending about 2 
leagues.” It has on the north ſide high land, and ſome good harbours, ſhel- 
tered from all winds. The entrance of the bay is very clear, and without 


danger, though very deep. On the north fide are two rivers and three to- 


ward the ſouth. Trinquemale fort is in latitude 8 æ35/ N. 


From the entrance of Trinquemale Bay to Pigeon Iſland, this lte 3s 
NW. 4 leagues. There is no anchorage between the two, on account of the | 


great depth. From Pigeon Iſland to Croſs River i is 4 miles. 


CLI. 70 R1o-Canry, Morrwaul, Poixr Pabn, and Kanzy- 


'I . 


CALL Rives. 


1 ho 2 to Rio-Carty, (or Rio Sorto) the courſe i is NW. di- 
ſtance about 4. leagues. The coaſt i is low and 3 5 You may anchor four 
miles off ſhore, in 16, 18, or 20 fathoms. _ | | 
From Rio-Carty to Molewall (or Paſſake) the diſtance is 51 leagues NW. 
Vou may anchor between the two, there being very good ground. 
From Molewall there is a bank runs out three leagues; come no nearer it 
than g or 10 fathoms. It is very ſhoal ; to avoid it, you had better keep 4 


leagues off ſhore ; there you have 9 or 10 fathoms coral. When you are al-. 


molt paſt this reef, the ſoundings are ſand and ſhells, mixed with gravel 
and coral ; and 5 leagues off ſhore, ſand with a few ſhells. This bank be- 


ing doubled, you muſt go to Pedra Point, and hawl in for the coaſt, where 


there is nothing to fear. Whilſt you continue in 6 fathoms, ſandy ground, 
N e you 
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you are ſtill on the edge of the bank: if the bottom is ouze, you may keep 


within gun-ſhot of the ſhore, in 7 or 8 fathoms, the ſame ground; but you 


muſt keep a little off when near Pears point, bocguis of the dangers that - 


ſurround it. 
From Molewall to Pedra Point, is 88 14 leagues NW. and NWbN. 


the latitude of Point Pedra is 9 42 N. You may coaſt it, without failing 5 


farther off it, in order to ſhun a rock under water, which hath but 9 feet, 
and a bank which lies off the coaſt, on which are very unequal ſoundings. | 
The rock bears from Point Pedra EbN. 22 or 3 leagues. . 

In failing from the ſouthward, if you meet with contrary winds, ſo that 
you cannot coaſt it at the above diſtance, you had better fail without the. 
bank and rock. Keep 4 leagues offing, in g or 10 fathoms, till Point Pedra 


bears WSW. then ſtand to the weſtward, but nothing to the ſouthward, till 


this point bears SW. otherwiſe you have unequal ſoundings, which decreaſe. 
ſometimes 2 fathom at a caſt ; inſtead of which you will find no leſs than 4: 
or 5, by conforming to this direction. If by neglect you find yourſelf in 4 


fathoms, ſand and rocks, you muſt then hawl off, till the N are. 


ſand, mixed with corals and ſhells, in 52 or 6 fathoms. 
When Pedra Point bears SbE. 44 leagues off ſhore, you may anchor there in 


42 fathoms, fine ſand. If you would approach the coaſt, and are obliged toy 


turn it, in ſtanding off, take care not to bring the point to the weſtward of 
SW. nor ſtanding on, more ara than SSW. By this means you eſcape: 
the danger. \ 

The north part 4 Pedra Point is known by a church, and ſome houſes 
built upon it; the land trenching to the weſtward. 

Many obſervations, made at ſea with great exactneſs, determine the latitude 


af Pedra Point, the extremity of the Iſland Zeloan, in 9* 42/N. Mr. Nichel- 


ſon makes its latitude 9? 48'N. 

It is reckoned 8 leagues WbS. and WSW. from Pedra Point to the point 
NW. of the Arnedien or Cardics, called the Fort of Hammon- Hiel. About 6 
leagues from Pedra Point, you may ſee the NE. point of Arnedien. It is 
proper to keep 37 leagues off it, on account of a flat bank, which runs a. 
good way off, on which there is but 3 fathoms: keep this offing till Ham- 


mon-Hiel bears SEE. and Cow Ifland (or Iho de Sorto) SbW. and SSW. 


You, | 


— —-ͤ—— — 
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You muſt then ſteer by Cow Iſland, till you get in 4+ nne * n ; 5 

and bring the fort of Hammon-hiel to bear EBES2. "0 
Ig the months of May, June, and July, though the wind blows violently ; 

from the SSW. hereare NONE tides woes of dane and ebb ; ſo that even then 

* Wen turn it ee | ; 


* - 


of the Coaſt row: Pajne Pede obo: North Point of 
Zeloan or Ceylon, to the Entrance of the Ganges. | 


CLIV. hw Canes PAcoDa, NeGararhan and KanzyKar 
RIVER. 


From Pedra Point to th Pagoda of nee, the firſt 1 on the 
Coromandel Coaſt, the Coaſt is NW aN. diſtance 13 or 14 leagues ; the 
depth in this track 9 or 10 fathoms. On approaching this point, it de- 
cereaſeth to 5 fathoms. Come no nearer, becauſe a bank ER about 2 leagues 

from Point Canimere. 

The ſhips, that after coaſting the Iſland Zeloan, by way of Molewall, 
col from Pedra Point to the Coaſt of Coromandel, almoſt always make the 
land ſooner than they reckon, becauſe the currents ſet to the SSW. very 
ſtrong and carry them into the bay NW. of Zeloan; ſo that many navigators, 
who, to get ſight of the coaſt, have directed their courſe to the northward of 
Trankabar, have made the land to the ſouthward: of N egapatnam. Several 
have run aſhore on this coaſt in the night-time, for want of having the pru- 1 0 
dence to ſound: but navigators ſhould not neglect ſuch ſalutary counſel. 

The contrary hath happened to ſome; for they have been ſet to the eaſtward. 

The firſt of theſe examples is common, the ſecond rarely happens. 

The Pagoda of Canimere may be ſeen 5 or 6 leagues in clear weather. 

About 2 of a mile to the northward is a little river, and on its bank a large 

village, encompaſſed with trees, where a trade is carried on in tobacco and 

rice: the mouth of this river doth not appear at a diſtance. Its bar hath 

but three feet water; ſo that only very ſmall veſſels can go into it. They 

anchor about a league from its entrance, wa the Pagoda of Canimere,  - 
. 
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SWbW. The FRIES to the northward is s very ſoft e and con- 
; . not fit to anchor in. ett n el e 
From Canimere to Negapatnam, the courſe is W diſtance 7% — 1 
en the two is ſeen a thick wood, having little buſhes without number. 
There is nothing elſe remarkable but a church, about a league to the ſouth- 
ward of Negapatnam. It is built beſide a little river, which is not ſeen in 
coaſting; and as there are not above four feet on the bar at high water, no 
farther notice is here taken of it. a Y-uilx:? 
Negapatnam 1s one of the moſt conſiderable PRs belonging to 5 0 Dutch 
on the Coaſt of Coromandel, and its fortifications are good. The town lies 
northward of the fort; to the ſouthward is the entrance of a commodious 
river, capable of receiving middling veſſels. To the north ward of the town. 
is a great pagoda, called the Chineſe Pagoda, on which is erected a maſt or 
flag ſtaff. You anchor before Negapatnam in 5 or 6 fathoms. The bottom 
athwart it is very level: at four leagues diſtance you find but 6 or 7 fathoms. 
From Negapatnam to the river Karey-Kal, are about 42 leagues, the courſe 
Ne W. In coaſting you keep in 6 or 7 fathoms. Between the two runs 
the river Naour, wherein a trade is carried on in chintz and rice. The 
moſque, with four white pyramids, which may de ſeen a gout diſtance at ſea, 
renders this place remarkable. I 
Karey-Kal is a new ſettlement of the F a. This, with cho aloe de 
pending on it (the moſt conſiderable of which is Teru-maley-zayen, four 
miles to the ſouthward) was granted to the French, by the king of Tanjour, 
in 1739. Its latitude is 10? 45 N. It is conſiderable for its great number 
of Aldees, who are dependents, and alſo for the linen trade, Two rivers bend 
their courſe through this grant: they take their riſe among the Gatte Moun- 
| tains, on the Coaſt of Malabar, and thereby facilitate the carriage of the mer- 
chandiſe, rendering the e fertile, which abounds in rice and other 
neceſſaries. 7} 
The fort of Karey-Kal-3 1s pals on the north fide of 5 river: its mouth 
is formed by a narrow point of ſand, which extends along the coaſt; its 
entrance being parallel with the ſhore, cannot be diſtinguiſhed far off. The 
other 9s named Tircumala. or Tiru-malay,, i is a quarter of a league to the 
| | ee 
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foithward, and opens likewiſe towards the north; as do aknoſt al the rivers 
on this coaſt. 

The bar which ſhuts up iheſe two rivers, hinders es enidiling mite from en 
tering, ſo that only boats can paſs it; and then it muſt be at high water, 
They anchor before Karey-Kal in 5 or 6 fathoms. The marks for anchoring 

depend upon the monſoon in which you are there, viz. In the: ſoutherly 
monſoon, bring the flag-ſtaff to bear WSW. and in the northerly, weſt, By 
this means you facilitate the paſſage of boats paſſing and repaſſing. 


CLV. Of Wai Css, — Rrven, 
- Corotan River, Poxro Novo, and Four 87. Davip. | 


From Karey-Kal to Trankabesi the diſtance is 1+ league NAW. voa | 
keep along ſhore, in 6 or 7 fathoms; but in approaching the fort of Tranka- 


bar you muſt keep: off a little, on account of a bank near the river. This 
bank doth not project much and, provided you keep in the above . you 
have nothing to fear. 

TPrankabar is the chief Eetletmant belonging to-the Danes in India: the 
town is very neatʒ and the fort remarkable by its exceeding whiteneſs; which 
they” take care to keep ſo. The Indians call this place Tirangampadou, 
whence is corruptiy / derived the name of Trankabar.- 


Two halen and a half to the northward of Trankabar is 9 


or Kaweripatnam, appearing like a ſort of fort, without baſtions: juſt by are 
two ſmall pagodas, very near each other, in land. There was merz. Inoue 
half a league from this place, a ſmall French factory. 


The little river of Triminivas, on which ſtands the toon of Tiru-mala- | 


waſſel, is 2 leagues north of Cabripatnam. It takes its name from a pagoda 


that is ſeen in land. Off its mouth there is a bank about a mile diſtant; 


. but it is not dangerous, as the depth decreaſes gradually in approaching 
it. The land to the northward of the river is ſomewhat higher than the 
reſt of the coaſt, which from the pagoda of Canimere is not ſeen, but the 
trees and buildings near it. In * about a . off nen have 
9 or 10 fathoms water. 
About „ north from the river Triminivas is. that of Coloran. Mr. 


T Nichelſon 
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Nichelſon calls this river, Davecotta. This laſt diſcovers itſelf by thick 


buſhy wood near the ſhore, through which one of the mouths of theſe rivers 
ſeems to make a paſſage : from thence extends a bank, the point of which 
reaches 1+ league from the ſhore. It is ſteep to, and dangerous. From 12 far 
thoms you fall in ſome places ſaddenly into 3 or 4 fathoms. At the:mouth. 
of this river ſtands the town of Tirukotty, where the Enghſh have a fort 
encompaſſed by the river. A large ſhip that ſails along this coaſt ought to 
come no nearer than 14. or 15 fathoms. In this track are to be ſeen, up in 
the country, four remarkable edifices. Theſe are the four porticos of a fa-- 
mous pagoda, called Chalembarang or Shidam-barang, but Chalanbron, ac» 
_ cording to D'Anville : Mr. Nichelſon has it Chillambrum. It bears due 
vweſt of the opening in the wood above mentioned, and is eaſily found thereby. 

The ſouth fide of the entrance of Coloran or Colderoon river, ſeems to 
form a point, eſpecially when you come from the ſouthward, and ſail near 
it, becauſe the coaſt, whoſe direction was hitherto north, forms an elbow, and 
extends 31 leagues to the NNW. as far as Porto Novo. The land is Io 
and even, and nothing elſe is remarkable but the buildings above mentioned. 

Porto Novo is an Indian town of great trade. Here the French and Dutch 
have factories, or houſes for trade, on which they hoiſt their flags. 
As you paſs the ſhoal off Coloran, to go to Porto Novo, you muſt bring 
the French and Dutch flags at Porto- Novo to bear NWb W. before you ſteer 
by this point of the compaſs; that you _ be ſure you have doubled the 
north point of this bank. 

In July, ſooner or later, from Triminivas to Porto-Novo, the waters are 
thick and muddy, as an inundation : this is the more ſurpriſing, as it ſeldom 
rains on the Coaft of Coromandel-at this time of the year, T his foul water 
proceeds from Coloran River, which takes its riſe among the mountains of 
Gatte on the Coaſt of Malabar, where the frequent rains occaſion this inun- 
dation, eſpecially at Coloran, at which place is the greateſt outlet of this 
river. Its other e wa outlets are at- Namn e IONes enen 
and Triminivas. 

From Porto- Novo to Fort St. David; belonging to he Engliſh, t "Y 3 
is NbE. diſtance 65 leagues. In ſailing along the coaſt you muſt keep a 
league off ſhore, in 8 or 1. 9 een. | Half a. 2 to * northward. of 
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Porto- Novo "EN the ſand-downs, which extend along the coaſt. At a 
diſtance, this part of the coaſt reſembles ſeveral iſlands ; and this proceeds 
from theſe ſand-downs trite * than the land behind, which is ex- 

cCäeeding low. | | 
Fort St. David is ; tate. on \ the dee as the th oP x * a 8 to uh 
ſouthward, you ſee the town of Goudelours or Koodeleur. There is a (mall 
bank about 4 of a i off Fort St. David. They anchor in 7 or 8 
| ee 


CLVI. of PonDiCttrRy. . 
Divi Fort st. David to Pondicherry, the courſe i Is NNE. caltefly diſtance 
14 miles. At a league off ſhore, you have 8 or 9 fathoms. There is 
nothing remarkable between them. The land is ſandy to ſea- ward, and 
woody in land. In ſailing from the ſouthward you ſee the town and fort of 
Pondicherry, at the foot of black land, a little higher than the reſt of the 
cCoaſt. This black land, about 3 leagues in length, is NW. of the vo ren 
which, as the fort, is built on low land by the ſea-ſfide. 0 

Pondicherry hath been the chief of the French ſettlements in the Eaſt- 

Indies, and the reſidence of the e eser general and head council. It. is 
in 11 56 north latitude, and 77 32 eaſt longitude from the obſervatory at 
Paris, and 70 5% E. from London. The king of Vaſapour granted it to the 
F rench, in 1672, in conſideration of ſervices done him by M. Martin, who 
2 years afterwards was appointed governor thereof. The prudent conduct of 
this officer preſerved it for his king, in ſpite of the revolutions that happened 
in 1677, and ſome time after in Carnatte or Karnateka, by the invaſion 105 ; 
Proms Sivagy, who confirmed the grant in 1600 7 f | 

As ſoon as the declaration of war between France and Holland was known 
in India, the Dutch (jealous of this ſettlement, where the trade daily in- 
creaſed) became reſolved to make themſelves maſters of it, and tried all man- 
ner of ways to ſupply the weakneſs of their own inability. 

They engaged the Great Mogul to aſſiſt them in the ditack ; en 
this ally would not prove ſufficient, they ſent to Ali-Raja, governor of the 
province, with many preſents to win him to their intereſts, promiſing him a 
conliderable ſum for the ſubſiſtance of an army which they required of him. 

3 The 
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The negotiation had, at that time, no other effect than to indute M. Martin 
to take proper meaſures to defend the place; and he doubled his care in 
1690 and 91, till the Engliſh joined the Dutch, and threatened to beſicge 
and raze it to the ground. The Dutch, not diſcouraged by the bad ſuc- 
ceſs of their firſt attempt, continued their ſolicitations, and in 1692 obtained 
2 caoul, or recommendatory letter (as appears by the original treaty) from 
Raja-Ram Sacrapatti, king . of Gingy, who permitted them to attack the. 
French in Pondicherry with their utmoſt ſtrength, as well by land as ſea, in 
order to reduce the place; with a promiſe, on his part, to aſſiſt them (at the 
Dutch company's expence) * a ſufficient force of Oy and 2 for: 
the enterpriſe. 

This prince on his part contrated (after the eee to vield them up 
the fort of Pondicherry, with the lands thereto belonging, to enjoy and poſ- 
ſeſs them in the ſame manner as the French had done; beſides all the effects, 
gold, filver, and other merchandizes they ſhould find there, with the remit-- 
tance.of all the rights that Raja-Ram could claim therein. 

He farther ecke for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, to eſtabliſh a main- 
tain them in their poſſeſſion, and to ſuccour them with all his forces _ 
any who ſhould hereafter attempt to moleſt or diſturb them in it. 

The Dutch on their part obliged themſelues to pay this prince the ſum of 
21,000 pagodas (178, 500 livres, or 7437 pounds ſterling) half to be advanced, 
and the other half on the reduction of the place. | 
This caoul was confirmed by another king of Gingy, called Pralada Ni iragi, 
of the Bramins' caſt. All theſe . colt the Dutch above 50,000. 
pagodass. 

With this permiſſion they armed for the execution of their defign.. 4 
1693 they preſented themſelves before Pondicherry, with a force capable of 
| attacking the ſtrongeſt place. in the Indies. Their ſquadron was compoſed of 

19 men of war, ſeveral ſloops, boats and country veſſels, having on board 
above 1500 regular troops, beſides ſeamen, boughies, macaſſars and chingalas, 
to the amount of above 2000 15 or 20 pieces of braſs cannon, 18-pounders, 
24 field- pieces, 6 mortars, and warlike ſtores in abundance. This army was 
increaſed by another from the king of Gingy. This great preparation was 
eee with a favourable ſucceſs. The defence of Pondicherry at that 
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again took p 


houtes extend north and fouth.. 
In 174, M. de Beauvoillier, who was ae of it, bag bs 


augmented, by. the care of M. de Cofligny, an engineer of r 
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dime conſiſted in à brick wall, of an irregular form, 238 fathoms in circum- 
ference, which incloſed the magazines and apartments of the principal fuctors z. 
4 ſmall baſtions, able to mount only 6 guns, flanked the curtains. This 


place was attacked and defended with vigour; but after about a month's ſiege 
M. Mattin was obliged to ſurrender it to the befiegers. | It was aftetwards- 
reſtored to the French by the treaty. of Ryſwick 3 and this ſame governot 
ſſeſſtion of it, in 1699, in the name of the French com pay, 

who immediately gave him orders to ſee it fortified. They ſent him M. de 
Noon, in quality of chief engineer, and from his plans and deſigns they 
began in 1701 to build the citadel. It is a regular pentagon of 9 fathoins 
round the exterior polygon, ſtrongly built with brick, with a ditch full of 
water, 10 fathoms wide, and welt covered. The baſtiotis are built with 
orillons, and port-holes in them, and with barbets on the flanked angles. 
The royal gate fronts the fea; it is or namented with a beautiful piece of 
architecture. This fort may be conſidered as the beſt of its kind in the 
Eaſt-Indies. It ſtands in the middle of the ae * hs Ar and the- 


the town. Father Lewis, a capuchin, had the management thereof. It 
conſiſts in a brick wall, flanked with baſtions, in the modern Way. In 1746 
and 41, under the government of. M. Dumas, theſe fortifications were 
putation and 

merit, on account of the Marattas, who threatened to deſtroy the town. 
Their army, aſſiſted by that of ſeveral other Gentoo princes, amounted to 
above 150,000 men. After having conquered the Moors or Moguls, and 
ravaged all the province of Carnatte, they purpoſed to treat the Europeans 
ſettlements in the ſame manner, eſpecially. Pondicherry, the governor of 
which had afforded a retreat to the Mogul's viceroy, with his family, and 
the remains of the army after their defeat. The care that this prudent com- 
mander took in putting the place in a condition of defence, the reſolute 
courage where with he anſwered the Maratta generals; and the ſolid arguments 
he made uſe of to repreſent to to them the injuſtice of their pretenſions, made 
the officers. and ſoldiers not only to change their purpoſe; ; but their chiefs. 
lent the governor a ſiraph, or — A "Rn that conſiſts of à complete 
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dreſs of filk and gold in the country FB TRE being a mark of eſteem and 
friendſhip to thoſe « on whemdts is beſtowed. This news reſtored GY 
in Pondioherry. 

This town is now one of . do in ihe Eaſt- Indies It is 
eee or 1+ league in circumference. It was beſieged by Admiral 
Boſcawen in 17493 but he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege on account of the 

monſoons. In 1760 ft was blockaded at ſea, by the Admirals Corniſh and 
Stephens, and Colonel Coote by land, and obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion; 
the garriſon being ſhort of proviſions. This place was afterwards totally 
demoliſhed, as the French had done by fort St. David's; but was reſtored to 
them again by the peace of Paris in 1763. It has been lately taken by the 
Engliſh. This laſt acquiſitien has been made chiefly through the intrepidity 
and bravery of the officers and ſervants of the Engliſh Eaſt-India company. 
Here is a mint, where they coin rupees and pagodas, which are ſuperior in 
fineneſs to many others, and are current all over India. This privilege was 
granted to M. Dumas, in 1736, by a phirmaund or letters patent from Ma- 
homet Scha, emperor of the Moguls. This prince, a few years afterwards, 
honoured him, and his ſucceſſors in the government of Pondicherry, with 
the dignity of Nabob or Viceroy, and committed to him the command of 
a manſeb or battalion of 4500 horſe, in acknowledgement of the refuge he 
afforded his ſubjects in een, 3 the incurſions of the Marattas i in 
Indoſtan above mentioned. 02 19 1 
They anchor in Pondicherry road, in ag or. 8 fathoms water, 2 or 3 miles 
off ſhore. 15 38 


cl vin 5 & ConjimrR, AlzuranvA, Sapnas,. the Szven 7 
it © GODAS, Covvxrax, and Mr 1 arouR. | 


rom Pondicherry to Conjimere, or Kottemerye, the coaſt 1 runs NN E:E. 4: 
leagues. | Between them are ſand-downs, along the coaſt; behind, the black 
land before mentioned, gradually decreaſes and terminates. about a mile to the 
ö ſouthward of Conjimere, which is only. remarkable by the ruins of a factory, | 
abandoned. by the Dutch, after 3 or 4 years reſidence, Vou find alſo. the re- 
wains of an old En 1gliſh incloſure abandoned alſo. 
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Tze be enchärgge i is very 00d. oppolte this Place, i in 6, 770 or '$-fathomivater 


about two miles off ſhore. on 
From Conjimere to Alemparva the courſe is NEbN: diſtance 5 iges. 
About a league beyond Conjimere you perceive a thick wood and a village: 
tien the coaſt appears lower, and ſeems to bend in a little, till you come 
near Alemparva, where the ſouth ſide of tlie river riſes in ſand-downs, and 
projects a little; otherwiſe, this point is not dangerous, and in paſſing it. 
the depth diminiſhes but a fathom: The Iv de of ane river is covered 
with trees. : 
Alemparva i is diſtinguiſhed by a beautiful er flanked my many turrets, . 
belonging to the Mogul; its whiteneſs renders it conſpicuous at a great di- 
ſtance. There are alſo ſeveral hillocks on the land. 
From Alemparva to Sadras (a Dutch: ſettlement) is NEbN. diſtance 
7 leagues. The country. between is partly flat, ſandy, and but few trees, till 
within 3 leagues of Sadras, where begins a thick wood of palm- trees, ex- 
tending about. a league northward. At its northern extremity is a ſmall 
pagoda and an Engliſh factory, oppoſite to which is a little ſpit of ſand; _ 
which runs out I of a league to ſeaward. Two leagues further to the 
northward you find Sadras; and at the entrance of a thick wood, the Dutch 
factory. There are two pagodas, but not very diſcernable, one to the ſouth- 
ward, and the other to the northward. Two or three leagues. up in the 
dune you ſee ſeveral little hills, called by navigators the Mountains of + 
Sadras. When the higheſt of theſe bears NW. Sadras bears weſt, About 
4. miles off ſhore are 9 or 10 fathoms water. | 
About 2 leagues NEbN. from Sadras are the Seven. Bs, 3 are. 
only to be ſeen near the ſhore. There are five upon high and ſteep rocks within 
land, the tops of which can only be ſeen, by reaſon. of a thick wood that. 
hides them: another is ſo near the ſhore: that the ſea waſhes the foot of it: 
the ſeventh hath been deſtroyed by.t the ſea; it ſtood on a rock an <ighth. of a a 
league from the ſhore. b 
From the Seven Pagodas to 88 or Can is oh miles, NbEE. — 
a paſſage are ſome rocks which bear ESE. off the little hill of Tripoulour,.. 
remarkable by being much nearer the ſhore than any: ol the others. Theſe-. 
feat 5 5 rock a 
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rocks project about a mile into the: ka, You may coaſt it in 9.9 10, or rt 
fathoms, about 4 or 5 miles off ſhore. 
From Couvelan to Meliapour ox St. Thomas, is den 5 leagues, NbE. 
The town is by the ſea-ſide, and nothing. but a heap. of ruins. There are 
{ome churches, eſpecially, a cathedral, the ſee of the biſhop, ſuffragan to Goa. 
All the Portugueſe churches, on the coaſt of Coromandel are in his dioceſe. 
Mount St. Thomas lies half a league to the weſtward: it is diſtinguiſhed 
F Me many others round it, by a church built on 0 tha top of it, which is ea- 
ſily ſeen in ſailing 2008 ſhore. 


CL vill. Of Manas. or Form St. lens the Ras f Tuirow, 
the Bayx. and Raves of PULLICATT. 


From St. Fhomas to Madras is a league NbE. This town is the chief 
Engliſh ſettlement on the Coaſt of Coromandel, and the ſeat of a ſuperior 
governor and council. It is encompaſſed with a wall of briek, flank:d with 
1 and ſupplied with cannon. Several alterations have been made 

here, ſince it was taken by the French, and was reſtored by the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. A little river, whoſe mouth is to the ſouthward of the 
town, and which forms an elbow in n to the northwards ſurrounds 
moſt part of it. 

Madras is divided into the white and black town. The firſt is very nal 
but well built; the latter lies to the northward of it, and is the abode of the 
Gentoo merchants, Moors, - Armenians, Jews, &c. and ſome Europeans, 
who cannot dwell in the white town, The black town is aps e rad 
paſſed-with walls like the fort. . 

A number of ſhips are always ſeen in the road. The anchorage is 0% 
2 miles off ſhore, in 10 or 11 fathoms water. There are in land ſome high 
mountains. The latitude is 13 13/N. and longitude 80 32E. from London. 

From Madras to the reef of Trifou or Natoer, the courſe is NNB. + 
leagues. You may know when you are near it by a ſmall cluſter of trees of 
equal height, and whoſe top reſembles a kind of table. When this wood 
and two palm or cocoa- trees are in one, you are athwart this reef, which 
: Hg a good league into the ſea, Having opened the two trees, with the 
little 
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little wood a ſail's breadth, you muſt ſteer NE. to keep clear of the bank 5 
which lies off Paliacata, or Pallicatt, the ſouthernmoſt part of which 1 ; 
NEbE. 2 miles from the pitch of the reef. ; 
Keep the lead conſtantly going, becauſe, as you come near the bat of Tri- 


fou, the depth diminiſhes a fathom at each caſl, as faſt as you can heave the 
lead : ſo that by day or night, as ſoon as you perceive this decreaſe, you ſhould 
immediately ſtand off, as above, to give the bank of Paliacata a good birth, 
and not near it in leſs than 10 fathoms. Without this attention you will find 
unequal ſoundings, from 6 fathoms to 3 at one caſt of the lead, which will 
be exceeding dangerous for a large ſhip ; but a ſmall one may fail through 
out without fear, becauſe there are at leaſt 12 feet water over the ſhoaleſt 
part of this bank. It lies 2 or 3 miles off ſhore. 
The bank of Paliacata extends NEbN. and SWbs. Thoſe ſhips Dl fail 

3 leagues diſtance from the coaſt need not fear theſe two banks. 

To anchor before Paliacata, you muſt not ſtand in for the land, till the 
flag-ſtaff of this factory bears WbS. So may you ſafely approach it; and 

will find 6, 7, or 8 fathoms water. This ſhould be underſtood in caſe of a p 
ſoutherly wind. If it ſhould be northerly, you muſt bring the flag-ſtaff- to 
bear SW. eſpecially in a ſhip that draws 16 feet water; for in a ſmall veſſel, 
of ꝙ or 10 feet draught, there is nothing to fear from this outer bank. It is 

neceſſary that thoſe who are not ſuthciently acquainted with this coaſt, ſhould 
be upon their guard, in both theſe reſpects. 

The north end of the bank lies SEbS. from the river Paliacata, T'wo 
miles to the ſouthward of this river is Gueldre Fort, belonging to the Dutch. 
The common n is Ebs. from the flag- ſtaff, in $5 6, or 7 fathoms 
water. 

The courſe from Trifou to Paliacata is NNE. diſtance 53 leagues. The | 
coaſt between them is low to ſea-ward: the inland part is high land, 


called by navigators the Mountains of Paliacata. This place hes in latitude 
19 35 N. 3 x 
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CLIX. Of Crxcara-Horrra, ARMEOON, CalsTotrR, DIVELAn,, 
CERARA, GoNnDEGAM, MoxTzeoLy, and PET AaPOLyY. 


From Paliacata to Cicara-Hoeria, or Sikari-hori, the coaſt runs NbW. 
; leagues. . Near this place is a reef like that of Trifou, which runs as far 
as that into the ſea, but farther along the coaſt. At the NE. point of this 
reef there is another, at 2 or 3 leagues diſtance from the coaſt. It is about 
10 leagues long, north and ſouth, and the ſoundings on it are very unequal. 
To go to Armegon you may go between theſe two ſhoals 3 but you muſt be 
experienced. herein, or elſe it is better not to venture. You find between the 
coaſt and this bank a large and exceeding: fine channel, which extends . 
NbE. and SbW. 7 

To fail with a fair wind from Paliacata without this reef, you muſt keep 
off the coaſt, ſteering NNE. along the reef, and come not under 8 or 9 fa- 
thoms water. If you get into 12 fathoms, you muſt edge in again to 9 
fathoms. This is abſolutely. neceſſary for thoſe who go to Maſulipatnam, be- 
cauſe, in June, July and Auguſt, the currents ſet NE, and even. ſometimes - 
more eaſterly. If you keep too far off, you would run the riſque of loſing 
your paſſage, as has happened to ſeveral ſhips, that have not been able to 
fetch nearer than Narſapour, and from thence. have turned. it, but with 
great difficulty, to reach Maſulipatnam. 

It is reckoned 26 miles from Cicara-Hoeria to Armegon. 8 . 
of the coaſt is ſomething more weſterly than in the preceding paragraph. 

Within land may be ſeen Mount Armegon: when it bears weſt you may per- 
ceive a little to the ſouthward, near the ſhore, the ruins of an. old 3 
faQtory, and to the SSW. the mountains of Paliacata. 

From Armegon to Caletoer the coaſt runs north, ſomewhat. caſterly, 6 7 X 
leagues; but the courſe to paſs without the bank of Armegon ads in 
10, II, or 12 fathoms water. | 

From Caletoer to Divelan the coaſt is north, and diſtance 10 leagues, that is. 
to ſay, 7 leagues from Caletoer to Point Peny, and 3 leagues from Point Peny 
to Divelan. From Caletoer you muſt ſail 1 in 16 or 17 fathoms, and come no 
nearer, on account of a dangerous bank, which lies 4 leagues north of Cale- 


toer, and projects 4 miles out. This bank is very ſhoal, and conſequently ; 
ane more dangerous. 


| The 
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The Sieur de la Touche, in his memoirs, ** an event which bappened 
to him off this bank, and which is not improper to be inſerted here. Being at 
anchor off it in 2 5 fathoms, he prepared in the night- time, with a favor- 
able wind, to make a trip NW. and regain the depth of 13 014 fathoms. 


Though the wind was moderate, and he had got but a little way, in leſs than 


a quarter of an hour he fell from 15 to 5; fathoms: this obliged him to hawl 


off immediately. On heaving the lead, and finding the ſecond time 15 


fathoms, he imagined he might be deceived in the ſounding. He hath ſince 


learned that this bank ſhoals from 1:5 to: 5 fathoms. You ſhould in common 
prudence keep upon your. guard-in this part: SITES to keep i in 17 fathoms, 


you have nothing to fear. | | 
Six leagues NbW. from Divelan is Cerara or Carera': you may coaſt it in 
3, 9, or 10 fathoms. To the northward of Cerara are two very thick woods: 
and in the town a white pagoda. Within land. are ſome high- mountains, 
which ſhew themſelves 10 or 12 leagues at ſea, in clear weather. 
From Cerara to Gondegam the coaſt trenches NEbN. + N. 6 leagues. 
Along this coaſt runs a bank, projecting a little into the ſea, and without it 


another; but ſmall veſſels may paſs within it: neither of them is dangerous . 
fot large ſhips, that keep in 9, 10, or 11 fathoms. In approaching the 


xriyer you perceive a village with a pagoda on the ſea- ſide. 


From Gondegam to Montepoly, the courſe is NE. diſtance about 4 leagues. ? 
You may coaſt it at a league diſtance in 9 or 10 fathoms, ouze. Eaſt of 


 -Montepoly is a grove of palm-trees, and a little farther another leſs, con- 
ſiſting only of 20 or 3o trees: this laſt ſeems higher than the other. When 
you ſail along the coaſt, in the depth above mentioned, you go within the 
bank of ſand, which lies 5 leagues SEbE. from Montepoly: it is 8 or 9 leagues 


long, NE. and SW. On the SW. part of it (which is the ſhoaleſt) there are 


no leſs than 3 fathoms. The approaches to this bank are known by a ſandy 
bottom; inſtead of which, in the channel, between that and the land, the 
bottom is ouze. 

From Montepoly to Petapoly: the Os is ENE. 64 8 About a 
league weſtward of the town runs a little river, and oppoſite the town is a 
grove of palm-trees, remarkable for its being flat and even, for which rea- 
lun it is called the Table of e. 


FDF clk of | 
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CLX. Of Porr Dir, Mas$UL1PATAN, and NarxsarouR, 


From Petapoly to Point Divy the coaft runs eaſt, about 14 or 15 leagues: 
| You muſt keep in 6 or 7 fathoms, 2 or 3 leagues off ſhore. About 4 leagues 
eaſt of Petapoly there are the entrances of ſeveral rivers, that run along the 
low land, and form iflands of it ; but are not perceptible to thoſe who ail 
along ſhore. Theſe rivers ebb and flow. A navigator hath obferved the 
water here to-riſe and fall 4 feet, being at an anchor in 5 fathoms ouze. 
On the weſt coaſt of Point Divy, at 4 or 5 leagues diftance, you perceive 
the entrance of three rivers. | | 
In failing from athwart Divelan (the mountain of Cerara NWbN.) to go 
clear of the bank of Montepoly, you. muſt ſteer NE. Take care to keep. 
in 10 or 12 fathoms, ſtiff ground; and there is nothing to fear; but if the 
depth increaſes, and the bottom becomes ſofter, edge in, and ſhape a courſe 
to the eaſtward of Petapoly, in order to get into 95 ot 10 fathoms, ouzy : 
ev roo : 
| I g9 to Maſſulipatan (or Maſulipatnam) 1 you are off Point Divy, at: 
21 leagues diſtance, you muſt keep in 8 or ꝙ fathoms, to avoid the bank of 
Divy. When Point Divy Bears weſt, you muſt round it in 7 or 8 fathoms, and 
ſteer NNW. borrowing more or leſs from the weſtward; according as you 
find yourſelf nearer or farther from the ſhoal ; then edge away by little and 
little, in 5 fathoms ouze, always avoiding the hard ground. When the depth 
exceeds 6 fathoms, you muſt borrow more from the weſt, and ſteer thus as. 
far as the road of Maſſulipatan, before which 7 anchor in 4 Or 5- fathoms; . 
ouze, at 11 league off ſhore. 
The coaſt to the northward of Point Divy is low land, level, ata without 
trees. Along this coaſt may be ſeen the mouths of two rivers. N ear Maſ- 
ſulipatan you ſee a tuft of palm- trees, about a league to the SW. Theſe. 
| palm- trees in coming from the SE. ſeem to form only one great tree; but 
> may be ſeen ſeparate as you approack. 
53h Without this mark, Maſſulipatan i is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the houſes ind 
flag-ſtaffs of three nations, Engliſh, French, and Dutch. To the north- - 
ward of this town there is a wood cut even, the trees- Shel are of an equal 
; height. All the bottom of Maſſulipatan bay is ouze, except near ſhore. The 
oth: doth not decreaſe aboye half. a fathom for a 19 * a league. 
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It hath been obſerved above, that if you are bound to Maſſulipatan in the 
weſterly monſoon, it is neceſſary to keep ſoundings near the coaſt, whether 
failing within or without the banks of Armegon and Montepoly. This holds- 
good from the month of May to October; but in February, March and April, 
as the winds in general blow between the eaſt and ſouth, you muſt ſteer for 
Narſapour, or more to wind ward if poſſible, in order to give the bay of; 
Petapoly a good birth, whence you cannot but with great difficulty get out 
without the help of weſterly winds, which you-muſt wait for. 
In May you may ſhape a courſe between Maſſulipatan and Narſapour, be- 
cauſe the winds vary then from-SSE. to SW. and ſometimes as far as WSW. 

In October, November and December, here is but little navigating, nor: 
indeed all along this coaſt: In the months of December and January, if 
you are at the bottom of the coaſt of Coromandel, you cannot return, be- 
cauſe the NE. winds and currents, that run to the ſouthward, are then in 
their greateſt force. | 

From Mafſulipatan 1 to Narfapour the courſe is EbNIN. diſtance "AE the 
| town 13% leagues, and from the road 12 leagues. The coaſt: between the 

two is encompaſſed with a bank; that projects half a league. Oppoſite: the 
river of Narſapour is another bank, about a league from ſhore.” There are on 
the bar of this river 8 or 9 feet water. 


Some charts place a bank 3 leagues ſouth of N arſapour: this Gow deſcribe 


rocky, and others ſoft; and upon it not leſs than 3 4 fathoms water. Alb 
the navigators, who have failed to Maſſulipatan, mention nothing of this 
danger-in their journals, though the major part, by track, have run over it. 


If its exiſtence is real, you may prevent the dangerous effects of it, by keep 


ing your lead going; en yo muſt always obſerve in theſe. . 


CLxI. Of Pol x Cop vakn, ne VarTars, Brunt 
PATNAM,, .Ticacotr, CALREIGAPATNAM and ALESARE, -.” 


From Narſapour to Point. Godvarin or Gordware, the coaſt runs. eaſt (or 
rather EbN.) 13 or 14 leagues. About 8 leagues to the eaſtward of Narſa-* 
pour you ſee 2 white pagodas, which you ſhould take care not to confound + 
. ww thoſe which are a. r weſt of Godvarin. Point. To the eaſtward of 

theſe. 
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theſe pagodas s the river Viſſeron. 
ant of obſerving that theſe laſt are 3 in number. In failing from the weſt- 


ward, you ſhould approach the bank of Godvarin but! in 12 or 16 fathoms.; 
becauſe it is ſeep, and has unequal ſoundings on that fide. Thoſe who 
come from the eaſtward, and go to Vanaon, may paſs it ad in 6 or 7 fa- 
thoms, ſandy ground; but come no nearer. 

The ſhips that ſail from Narſapour generally Leap : or. 5 leagues from the 
coaſt, in 16 fathoms, to 551 this bank. This e appeared to me 
very prudent. N | 

From Point Gadvarin.: to N rarkipdle « or e the courſe is NWb NIN. 
g leagues. This place is upon an iſland, between the entrances of two rivers. 
The directions in the Engliſh Pilot tell us there is on each ſide a reef, that 
projects at leaſt 4 miles; and that you may borrow on it to 6, 5, or 4 fa- 
thoms, but no nearer. | 

Between Narſipelle and the Point Godvarin, 7 1 * from the latter, is 
"ahi mouth of the Vanaon river, on which the French have a factory for the 
Callico trade; and 10 miles to the N. eaſtward is the pagoda of Corango. 
The mouths of ſeveral rivers meeting in this bay form ſeveral iſlands, with 
ſpits of ſand, which run 4 miles out. There is no danger if you round them 
in 5 fathoms. 

Point Godvarin and Vature (Watare c or - Warfare) bear off each FR north 
and ſouth 10 leagues. The mountains on the Coaſt of Gergelim and Orixa 
begin in this part. Vatare is known by a moſque built on the top of a hill. 

Having doubled Godvarin Point, you may perceive Viſigapatnam (or vi- 

ſiagapatam) one of the chief European ſettlements. This place belongs to 
the Engliſh. It bears from the former NEIN. diſtance 24 0r 25 leagues. 
Between them lie Panary and Pandy ; the former ENE. 20 miles from Wat- 
fare, and is known by a ſmall hummock on the ſtrand, to the weſtward of 
which is a ſmall bay, and a creek for boats. The latter is about 2 leagues 
farther, and is known by ſome great rocks above water, about a muſket-ſhot 
From ſhore. You may keep about 2 miles offing, in 10 or 11 fathoms, 

* Viſigapatnam diſtinguiſhes itſelf by a great ſteep hill, at the foot of which 
the ſea breaks: to the northward thereof is a little 'bay, where you may 


anchor, but. neareſt the north ſhote. On the ſouth ſide of the great hill is 
_ the 
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Several navigators . miſtake herein, for 


0 5 ; * 


. the. Coels. Gar age. 


be northward of a little hilt, on 
which | is 1 4 a ſmall 4 5 3 bh ou is. not diſcovered i in fling, from 
the weſtward, till you have paſſed the great hill. 

From Viſigapatnam to Bimelipatnam (or Bimilipatam) the coaſt run NE. 
ak leagues. It is known by a long mountain, which runs in land, from the - 


fea ſide. You perceive alſo upon the ſhore. a little hill, about 2 leagues. to the N 


weſtward of Bimelipatnam, like a ſugar-loaf: when you have paſſed it, you 
may fee the Dutch factory on the weſt ſide of the river. Tou may anchor 
there in 6, 7, or 8 fathoms, ſoft ground, the factory bearing Wbs. To lie 
on the other {ide of the river it muſt bear SW... 

From Bimelipatnam to the river of Conar or Canary, the e 18 NEbE. 
1 8 miles. In coaſting you keep in 6 or 8. fathoms, and 9 W Ak: 
fartheſt : this carries you clear of the rocks. 

From Conar river to the point of the ſame name, the 3 runs NNE. 
4 miles. To the eaſtward of Conar you ſee a thicket of palm- trees, SEbE. 
2:Jeagues from which, are the rocks of Conar or Santipelly., If you would 
ſail between the main and theſe rocks, the beſt channel is to keep in 7 or 8 


fathoms; but at fartheſt, no more to ſeaward n 9 or 10 fathoms, n nor nearer 


the ſhore than 5 0r 6 fathoms. 


If you intend to ſail without this dangers 5 you mould not come nearer thes | 


16 or 17 fathoms. In this caſe the ſureſt way will be to keep i in 20 fathoms, 

which will carry you 2 leagues wide of theſe e near which the currents 
tet ſtrongly on them. e 5 

_ From the point of Conar to Ticacoel or ne the coaſt r 


NEz E. diſtance 34 miles; the land between them forming ſomewhat of a 
bight. . Chicacol is by a river, near which are 3 or 4 great trees, and ſome 


palm- trees. You may keep 14 league offing, in 13 fathoms, ſandy ground. 


From Chicacol to Calreigapatnam or Calingepatam, the bearing is NE. 


diſtance 13 miles. This place is known by 3 or 4 great trees in the north- - 
ward. You have 13 or 14 fathoms a league from the ſhore... | 
From Calreigapatnam to Caletaer (Aleſare or Aleture) the bearisg a6. 
NE E. diſtance 19 miles. The depth is the ſame as above mentioned, at an 
equal diſtance from the coaſt. Vou fee between them 2 thickets, cach con- 
1 about 10 or 12 paknegrrs. Tor Tres hn ite, * 


. 
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From Caletzer to Pondy, the coaſt trenches NE. ei diſtance 
wh leagues. The depths are 12, 15, and-17 fathoms, at i? league from the 
ſhore, ſand mixed with large gravel. - Cloſe in ſhore, before the river of 
Pondy are 10 or 12 rocks, and within land ſome high rugged mountains, 
which thwart the river; thoſe alon 8 the coaſt are of a middling height, but 
equally rugged. 155 
From Pondy to Barva or Barrar, the bearing is 4he Time as above men- 
"tioned, and the diſtance 5 leagues. To fail from -one to -the other, keep 
about 4 miles offing, in 15 or 16 fathoms, ſandy ground. The mountain of 
Barva is high, and round it are ſome hillocks ; the moſt remarkable is to the 
ſouthward of the river. To the northward of the mountain are ſeveral 
others like it; but ſomewhat-higher. | 
From Barva to Sommaveron or Ganjam, the coaſt inclines to the NEIE. di- 
ſtance 8 leagues. Vou muſt keep an offing of 2 leagues, in 20 or 25 fathoms; 
nearer, the ſoundings ſhoal very faſt. To the ſouthward of Ganjam river, 
is a thicket of palm- trees, that ſeems to be of the extent of a cannon- ſhot. 
On approaching it, you diſcover another, even at the top, like the table of 
| Petapoly ; ; and'to-the-northward, 5 tops of hills, INS 5 ſaddles. Near this : 
river isa little fort. . 7 
From Sommaveron to Karapar bs Kampare) it is ecknhed 62 leagues 
NEIE. "There is nothing remarkable between them but the 5 tops of hills 
above noticed, and the pagoda of Montercotta, which ſtands -by itſelf, upon 
a moderate low land, woody and pretty even. A fort called Monterkotta is 
ſaid to be upon a ſmall round hummock, on the ſouth ſide of the river 
(Campare) which is the utmoſt bounds of Golconda. Three leagues NE. 
of this pagoda appears the mountain of Karapar ; when it bears NNE. it may 
be known by its ſhape, being like a long tomb, a little ſteep on the ſide next 
the ſhore, towards which it declines. The more inland hills run off in the 
direction of the coaſt. This different direction makes the mountain Karapar 
form an angle with the others, towards the NW. between which, to the 
fouthward, a plain extends as far as the 5 * of hills above mentioned. 


"From 


** 
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Prom Karapar to Manikpatnam or Manicifatuni; the Verto is NE bEzE. 
diſtance ꝙ leagues. The coaſt makes a bay between them; in which there 


is no good anchoring ground, but about 3 leagues to the ſouthward of Ma- 


nikpatnam. This bay ought to be avoided, eſpecially with a SE. wind. 
From Karapar, the mountains that go no further to'the northward, leave 


between them and the ſhore, a plain of reddiſh ſoil, eſpecially near the ſea- ſide. 
Off Manikpatnam a bank of ſand projects 2 miles: it ſhoals from 10 fathoms 


ſuddenly to 4 fathoms, ſo that you muſt come no nearer than 12 fathoms. 
The ſoundings, a league from the ſhore, are ſandy; and muddy at 2 leagues. | 
Manikpatnam may be ſeen when the Mountain of Karapar bears WSW. 7 or 
8 leagues. It is known by a little pagoda, Ing ren with houſes _ other 
e with ſome ous trees. | 


CLxIII. 07 ananas Pacopa, the ce: PacoDa, Pain | 
PornT, and PoinT Parninas. 1 
From Manikpatnam to Jagrenat or Jakaranat, the courſe is ENEIE. di- 


ſtance 5 leagues. There is no danger along this coaſt; therefore you may 


keep at what diſtance you think proper. The depth is the ſame as above 
mentioned, and the land of the ſame colour. Jagrenat is one of the moſt 
celebrated pagodas of India. Here is a large town about 2 leagues from the 


ſea-fide ; the height of its building ſhews it afar off. As ſoon as you are off 


Manikpatnam, you may perceive the pagoda from the maſt-head : at this 
diſtance it appears like a large ſhip under fail ; but on approaching it, it 
looks like three pagodas, near each other. The SW. one is exceeding high 
and round, finiſhed aloft with a large ball on the top of a ſpike. The ſecond, 
which almoſt joins to the firſt, appears leſs round at the top. It has alſo a 
ſpike and a ball, as has likewiſe the third, which is the leaſt, and round like 
the firſt, Theſe three pagodas form a high and large bailing. 7. Noel, by 
aſtronomical obſervation, made its latitude 19 50 N. 

Four leagues EbN. of Jagrenat pagoda, is the Black pagoda, which at a 
diſtance (like the former) reſembles a large ſhip under fail ; but on a nearer 
view it loſes ſomewhat of its magnitude. When you bring it to bear NNE, 


it looks like two buildings joined at the bottom, and-ſeparate aloft, which 
finiſh i in a peak. About a league Wbs. there is s another little pagoda, ſituate 


3 | like 
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like this on an even ground, reddiſh and beer trees, This circumſtance is 
ſufficient to diſtinguiſh the Black Pagoda from that of Jagrenat. About a 
league WSW. of the little pagoda, you diſcover, between Jagrenat and the 
Black. Pagoda, a rifing ground, with ſome trees thinly planted : and though 
there is another nearly like this, at a league beyond Manikpatnam, you can- 
not miſtake them, if you obſerve never ſo little the diſtance of the one from 
the Black Pagoda, and its different appearance from that of Jagrenat. 
From the Black Pagoda to the Falſe Point is reckoned about 18 leagues, . 
the firſt 5 leagues EbN. the next 4 ENE. and the laſt 10. leagues NE. The 
coaſt between theſe two places is encompaſſed with. a bank, which projects 
half a league into the ſea, and in ſome places a little leſs. Off: Falſe Point 
it extends 1 league. The 4. firſt leagues the land is pretty even, and with- 
out any thing remarkable: the 4 following leagues it appears in downs or 
hillocks of ſand; at the end of theſe 4 laſt leagues runs the river Marſepour, 
near which is ſeen a ſmall thicket. Three leagues to the northward there is 
another little river. The coaſt concaves a little between the two; it is very 
low, for 3 leagues more northerly. Afterward it appears higher, by reaſon of 
a thick wood, that makes it appear more ſo than any ſeen from Manikpatnam. 
Upon approaching Falſe Point or Karreagazan, you would take it (althou gh 
it is the main land) for a little iſland, by reaſon of a default of wood, or the 
entrance of a river. This part, which appears ſeparated, is the Falſe Point. 
From this place the coaſt (whoſe direction was NE.) ſtretches to the north- 
ward, and more weſterly, forming a great bight: Many navigators, deceived: 
by this appearance, have taken Falſe Point for the the Point of Palm-trees, or 
Point Palmiras; and this miſtake hath occaſioned the loſs of ſeveral ſhips. . 
The knowledge of the depth alone, is not ſufficient to prevent this error, 
Upon the eaſterly border of the bank of Falſe Point, you find, for 2 or 3 caſts. 
of the lead, the ſame as at Point Palmiras; and the bottom, of a muddy ſand, 
gravel and ſmall flat ſtones, black, and without ſhape, like bruiſed pepper; 
but with this difference, that at the Falſe Point you are but 2 leagues from 
the land, in 15 or 16 fathoms, and may diſcern the coaſt plainly, appearing 
like a regular hillock. At Point Palmiras, you find this depth only to the eaſt 
of its ille, and. at 4 leagues from the coaſt, which being much lower is hardly 


; 8 Leg * | ſeen 


— — 


ſeem; 3 done f land, a little to the . are the Aue ae 
it haxn. 

When you come 5 Cri: ito ws Falſe Point directly, you don not 
ſee the marks before mentioned, except a thick and even wood, which has 


nothing of the kind near it, and which is the principal mark. Having 
tailed about 4 leagues from Falſe Point; when it bears SW. there is to the 


NE. an opening, like the entrance of a middling river. 

Off Falſe Point, in 14 or 15 fathoms, the courſe to attain the ume Pat 
(to the eaſtward of Point Palmiras) is NE. 18 leagues; but you muſt allow 
for the ebbing and flowing of the tides: they are SE. and NW. The beſt 
depth is to keep in 14 or 16 fathoms, ſoft ground. If in this track you 
ſhould find a different bottom, you need not be ſurpriſed. About 5 leagues 
NEbE. from Falſe Point, ſteering NE. ſoundings have been had of rel 


and, for above 3 leagues, and from thence ouzy, as far as Point Palmiras. 


The change of the. ſand ſhews you are near the bank, which is fine and 


hard ſand. Eaſt and weſt of this bank, the ſoundings are ſand, gravel, 


broken ſhells, and ſtones without form, like bruiſed pepper. You of- 


ten find, in 17 or 18 fathoms, ſoundings of black and red ouze, with 
broken ſhells, Near the land, in 11 or 12 fathoms, it is ſand and red gravel. 


When in the night time you find theſe laſt ſoundings, you may round the 
bank, ſteering N. and NbW. When in this courſe you find ſoft ground, 
you will eafily know whether the bank is doubled, becauſe in ſuch caſe the 
depth decreaſes but a fathom and a quarter for the ſpace of a league. On 


the contrary, it decreaſes very quick when it is not doubled. If the winds 


blow from the weſtward, you may lie cloſe to the bank, in 10 or 11 fathoms, 
without fear. Vou have then ſoundings of fine ſand, frequently mixed with 


; 


fine gravel: ſometimes they are unequal, as from 10, to 74 fathoms, You | 


-muſt beware of coming into 5 fathoms ; for then you approach very near the 
border of the bank, and the rocks appear diſtinctly upon the ſhoaleſt part. 


Be careful not to keep too far off the bank, during the weſtern monſoon, | 
3 you run the riſque of loſing ſoundings, by the winds which then 


blow from that part, and by the currents ſetting to the eaſtward. If this, 
happens, you muſt loſe your paſſage, and will be obliged to go to winter at. 
| *Chittigong, whence 8 cannot get out till November or December. 


* 


. 
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When the winds blow from 8. to SE. (as it often happens in April, May 
and June) you may keep in 16 or 17 fathoms,” till n have a the « out- 
ermoſt part of the bank. _ 11 10 Re 

The Iſland of Point Palmiras is very difcerriablei in coming rows the outh- 
ward, appearing very far apart; though not above half a league at moſt. If 
you are got down within the bight, between Falſe Point and this ifland, ſo 
that it bears to the eaſtward of north, you muſt hawl directly off, to keep 
clear of an elbow of the bank, which runs out 2 leagues to the SEbE. of 
this iſland. You may approach it in 12 fathoms; but come nothing under. 

In caſe of a ſoutherly wind this inſtruction is more uſeful than before, 
| becauſe then you will have the greateſt difficulty to clear it. The Sieur de 
la Touche, in his memoirs, ſpeaks of a bank, bearing Ebs. 9 leagues 
from Point Palmiras, on which he was told a ſhip had been loſt. A Da- 
niſh captain aſſured him he had ſeen this bank when dry, and that, having 
been carried off the coaſt by a gale of wind, the depth increaſed upon him 
to 60 fathoms, and afterwards diminiſhed by little and little to the ſight of 
it. This bank hath been ſearched for accordingly, das e not be area ; 
therefore it cannot be amiſs to keep the lead going. 


CLXIV. Of BaLLasORE Roan, the NELGRINGE bounce, 
1 and PreLy Roan, 

Having doubled the bank of Point Palmiras, when the iſland bears Wbs. . 
a little ſoutherly, the beſt courſe to go to anchor in Ballaſore road, in 5 fa- 
thoms at low water, is NNW. about 9 leagues. The navigator ſhould be 
careful to obſetve which way the wind blows, in order to be ſure of his 
courſe, becauſe in the weſterly winds you muſt keep your luff to avoid falling 
to leeward of Ballaſore Road. You muſt therefore keep the coaſt on board, in 
7 or 8 fathoms ; but you may approach Ballaſore Road in 6 fathoms. Vou 


meet no danger in this bay, but the bank of Canaca, which breaks at low 


water, and on its edge has 5 fathoms, hard ſand. The weſt coaſt is planted 
with trees, all along ; except for the ſpace of a ſmall league to the ' weſtward 
of the river. This part, void of trees, ſerves to ſhew the entrance of it, which 
has on the weſt fide a little white houſe (the Engliſh bankſhall or ſtore- 
houfe). On the eaſt fide are ſome ſand-downs, behind which you ſee Fong 
a little wood, when you go too fart to o the eaſtward of the entrance. 


The 


f the Colers of OnixA a Benca, 1757 | 

The marks for good anchorage, when the Nelgrin ge or Nellgare 1 0 
tains are to be ſeen. 1ſt. The end of the long 1 mountain to the ſouth weſt - 5 l 
ward of the others W. 28. 2d. The middle one, which appears the higheſt, N 
and is ſeparate from the reſt, WNWZW. zd. The little one on the I al 1 
fide NWbN, The entrance of the river north, and NbW. 1 
It flows in Ballaſore road, at full and change, SSE. and NNW. The fon g 
riſes here 10 feet in the ſpring, and 7 in the neap tides.” The ſhips that intend by 1 A 
to anchor in 5 fathoms, at low water, ought. to pay great regard to this. | 0 
If in cloudy weather (when the Mountains of Nelgringe cannet be ſeen, 9 
and the entrance of the river is hardly to be diſtinguiſhed) you ſeek the 5 fas 1 
thoms (becauſe in this depth) you are at leaſt 4 leagues off ſhore) you muſt | 1 
have recourſe-to the marks already mentioned, namely, the void of trees t . 1 
the weſtward, and the downs which lie along the eaſtern bank. Se LUC 4 
It is reekoned about 9 leagues EbN. and ENE. from Ballafore: Road to 1 
Piply Road. In this track you keep i in 6 fathoms, at Jo- water. Piply is 1 | 
known by a pagoda to the weſtward of the river, and 4 thicket of trees very 1 
near it; which are ſufficient to diſtinguiſh it. If you can ſee the pagoda, you 7 
muſt bring them to bear NWbN. to get into good anchorage.” If in a fmall 1 
ſhip you coaſt it in a leſs depth, you muſt take care of a bank oppoſite the 1 
river, which projects 4 miles off the coaſt. - It is computed about 4 leagues - 1 
from the anchorage of Piply to the firſt brace or channel to enter the Ganges. "3 
The ſhips bound up the Ganges are not always obliged to anchor in Balla- 1 
ſore Road for pilots, becauſe you frequently meet their boats as ſoon as I 
you have doubled Point Palmiras. Each nation have their peculiar ones, nor 1 
is it proper to uſe them promiſeuouſiy; z- nor is it proper to uſe thoſe of an 1 
other nation; when as good of your o.] n may be had. Sad accidents have 1 
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pi Gore Comorin is in latitude 7* 56'N and longitude 77 2 Pas en 
. The variation, 170 3, was 4 W. T * extremity of this cape is level, 
low. 
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low land, covered with trees, and cannot be ſeen from a ſhip's deck, more 
than 4 or x leagues; ſo that few ſhips coming this way ſee the cape, but a 
little hill to the northward thereof, which appears like an iſland, when it 
bears from NEbN. to ESE. This is what people in general take for the 
cape, and ſet it as ſuch,” A little to, the northward of this hill, begins the 
chain of very high mountains, which, ſtretch, a | great way in land, to the 
northward, and are called the, Menntaius of Gau, RIA Dy be ſeen 
3, 9, or 40 leagues mn, 

There are good ſoundings all bout Cape Comorin. To the tl the 
| cape bearing NW. you have from 35, 30, 25 to 22 fathoms, coarſe brown 
ſand, about 5̃ leagues off: the cape bearing NbE. 4 leagues, you have 20 fa- 

thoms; ditto NEN. 4 or 5 leagues, 24 fathoms; ditto NEbE.. 3 leagues off 

ſhore, 24 fathoms, coarſe ſand; ditto ES. and the extremes of land to the 

northward, NWZ W. off ſhore. 4 leagues, 30 fathoms. The cape from 

NNE. to NEbN. tor leagues, 38 fathoms, muddy ground; ditto. NEbN. 

6 or 7 leagues, 35 fathoms, ouze, with ſome ſand; when the extremes of the 

| land to the northward will bear NbW. The cape ENE. and the extremes 

of the land to the northward, N bW3 W. 6 ſhore Bont. n, you 
-have 24. fathoms, ſandy ground., _ 

On Nov. 13, 1750, being at noon, by 4 4 8 in N 
| 72-46, N. the little hill, that appears like an iſland to the northward of 
2 true Cape Comorin bearing NEN. and the extremes of land to the 
northward NbW. off | ſhare. 6 or 7 leagues, had 35 fathoms. From 
noon to 2 P. M. the courſe ſteered was NbE. 27 miles, when. we ſaw 
breakers on a ſunken rock, which muſt be very near the ſurface of the 

Water, by the ſea's breaking on it, whilſt elſewhere it was ſo very ſmooth, 
We. ſaw the breakers very plain for 15 or. 20 minutes, and paſſed within a 
mile of them. When they bore 8 EE. about 14 mile, we ſounded and had 
Ig) fathoms; the extreme part of the hill, which we ſet for Cape Comorin, 

bearing NE. a little northerly ; -and the northernmoſt land in fight NbW. 
Our diſtance from what we took for-the-cape, as near as we could judge, was 


46 or 7 * This i a a. ner ae r90k, PRs very. ſmall. 
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cl xv. Of Point c Cadispstum, two v ſmall INands and a Rock, 


From Cape Comorin, to Point Cadiapatam, the eit is WN WZ. di- 
ſtance 6 leagues. This point of Cadiapatam forms the eaſt ſide of Coleche 
Bay, and is very remarkable; being a very red ſteep land, cloſe to the ſea, 
with a grove of tall trees on the extremity of it. From this point, inland- 
ward the land riſes to a tolerable height, at the top whereof is another 
grove of tall trees, which fem very regular: this is che en land in we. ol 
near the ſea. ; 

ss W. from Cadiapatam Point,” diſtance! 3 or 4 a0 there are two'little 
iſlands ſurrounded with rocks and foul ground; and 8E. from the northern 
moſt of theſe there is a rock even with the water, except only about the big- - - 
neſs of a caſk of it above water. This is the fame with that mentioned in the 
New Directory, as appearing like a buoy: It lies about 6 or 7 miles off ſhore, 
and has 13 fathoms within a boat's length of it; 4 17 fathoms about 4 of a 
mile without it; 192 and 20 fathoms about 2 a mile without it; 22 fa- 
thoms about a mile without it; and only 23 fathoms 1+ or 2 miles without 
it, ſandy ground. I have ſounded all about this rock, and took the follow- 
ing bearings upon it, viz. the northernmoſt of the ſmall iſlands NW. the 
outermoſt high land of Cape Comorin EbNiN. the outermoſt low land, which 
is the very pitch of the cape E. diſtance about 5 leagues; Point Cadiapatam + 

NNE E. and the extremes of the land to the northward NW3N.: off ſhore, . 

- & or 7 miles. I would not adviſe you to go under 28 or 30 fathoms here- . 

about in the night time, or hazy weather; for the coaſt hereabout is very 

tou? and are e 1 nn fraggling rocks lying a green way off. ſhore. ; 
TY F 


CLXVIE Of Coleche Ray, Nutte Point; Anjanga, Wilon, 
Porca, Cochin, and Panjan, n. 


From Point Prep? or 5 miles to the ad is Coleche Bay. O 
the ſhore hereabout are ſeveral buildings like pagodas. On the weſt ſide of 
— Hay, begins a pretty highs red land, intermixed with white, near the 
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ſea, and very ſteep to ſea-ward. This land continues about 2 or 3 "_ to 
the weſtward of Coleche Bay, and there ends. of! 
From Coleche Bay, as far as Ruttera Point, you ſee high mountains in wa 


and ſome ſmall diſtance from the ſea, you ſee tolerable high land, which 
' ſtretches to the northward as far as Ruttera Point, and there it ends. Ruttera 


Point is cloſe to the ſea, and ſeems to ſtretch from the laſt-mentioned high 


land. It is a low, level land, terminating in a bluff to ſeaward, and is higher 
than any land hereabout near the ſea. There is a church a little to the | 
ſouthward of this point, by which it may be known; and Fare! other 


buildings are along ſhore. 


From Point Cadiapatam to nn point the courſe 1 is N WW. 11 or 12 


leagues. You have ſoundings between them from 24 fathoms 3 leagues off 


Cadiapatam, to 30 fathoms 4 or 5 leagues; to 35 or 40 fathoms 6 or 7 leagues 
off ſhore. When you are to the northward of Coleche Bay, you may go 


into 20 fathoms 2 miles off ſhore; to 30 or 34 fathoms 4 or 5 leagues off 


ſhore. Off Ruttera Point the water deepens, there being 24 and 27 fathoms 
8 or 4 miles from it; 33 fathoms 4 leagues off ; and 3 5, 40, or 4 5 fathoms 


from 4 to 6 leagues off, ſandy ground. 
Here it may not be amiſs to obſerve, FR the Coaſt of Malabar lies NN W. 


a6 SSE. ſo that, being 5 leagues off Ruttera Point, a NNW. courſe will 


carry you along ſhore to the Ifland Kanary, (a little to the ſouthward of 
Bombay) and as far without it as you wore from Ruttera Point; and a SSE. 
courſe from Kanary will carry you the ſame diſtance off Ruttera Point, as I 


have ſeveral times experienced. There are good and regular ſoundings all 


along this coaſt, only in ſome places deeper, and others ſhoaler water. . 

From Ruttera Point to Anjanga, the courſe is NbWzW. diſtance 7 
leagues; the coaſt between them is low to ſeaward, but covered with trees, 
which makes it ſeen at a pretty good diſtance. There are high mountains 
in land, at a great diſtance; and along ſhore there are ſeveral buildings : : the 


: coaft is bold and clear, having 11 or 12 fathoms within 1+ mile of the ſhore ; 
24 or 25 fathoms 22 or 3 leagues off ſhore ; and $0 3 5, to cage or 45 fathoms, 
from 4 to 6 leagues off ſhore. 


Anjanga lies in latitude 8? 42 N. and ads 76 2 mY FED London, 


The variation here, 1763, was 28 W. You may anchor, in Anjanga Road, 
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in 11, 12, or 13 fathom water, the Red Cuffs bearing NNW Zw. the . 


ſtaff ENEz E. the extremes of the land to the ſouthward SEzS. off ſhore- 


r or 2 miles. About 4 or 5 miles to the northward of Anjanga there are 
ſome pretty high and ſteep red cliffs, cloſe to the ſea, where may be had 


freſh water ; but there being always a great ſurf on the-ſhore makes it very: 
tedious watering. The water at Anjanga is both bad and ſcarce. 


About 5 leagues to the northward of Anjanga, is the Dutch ſettlement» 


of Quilon, a very inconfiderable place. From the Red Cliffs, which are 
4 miles to the northward ef Cochin, the coaſt is very low, and only to be 


diſcerned by the trees upon it. The ſoundings are gradual to the ſhore ; you 
have 10 or 11 fathoms 2 miles off ſhore ; 22-or 2 3 fathoms 3 leagues off 
ſhore ;- and 28 fathoms 5 or 6- leagues off ſhore ; which is as Far % Can: 
ſee the land off deck. 5 a 
From Anjanga to Cochin the coaſt lies NNW W. diltance 28 leagues. 
You may coaſt it along ſhore in from 10 to 20 fathoms; and after you are to 
the northward of Quilon, you may coaſt it to Cochin, from 7 to 16 fathoms ;. 
in which depths you will be from 4 miles to 4 leagues off ſhore. 0, 
From Porca, or Porcat, a Dutch ſettlement, to Cochin, and as far to the 


northward as Banian, another Dutch ſettlement, is the ſhoaleſt part of all. 


the Malabar Coaſt, but no danger, there being gradual ſoundings to the ſhore. 


' You have 6 or 7 fathoms 143 or 2 miles off ſhore; 12 or 14 fathoms 3 06 32 


leagues off; and 22 or 23 fathoms at 6. leagues diſtance, when you can but 
juſt ſee the land off deck. The bottom hereabout muddy and Ouzy. - 

As you fail along the coaſt you cannot ſee the town of Cochin, on account 
of the many trees that are about it. It would be difficult to know it, but 


for its very high flag-ſtaff, and large flag, which being erected on a als high 


tower, may be ſeen over the tops of the trees. 
The town and fort of Cochin is the chief ſettlement of the Dutch on the 


Malabar Coaſt, and a place of great trade. It is ſituated on the ſouth fide of 


the river, at the entrance, and is in latitude 9e 58 N. and longitude 76? 8E. 


from London. The variation, by ſeveral obſervations, in the year 1763. 


was 1 34%W. You may anchor in Cochin Road from 5+ to 6+ fathoms, 


er 2 ; the flag-ſtaff bearing ENE. or Eb iN. off [ſhore 14 mile. 


* 5 "Here: 
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Here you may get plenty of wood and water. Poultry and all * of re- 
freſhments are to be had in great plenty here. | 

Being in the offing, any where about Cochin, 6 or 8 W to the 
northward or ſouthward of it, you will but juſt ſee the land off deck, in 
22 or 23 fathoms, or about 6 leagues off ſhore. You have 16 fathoms, 
2 leagues off, with gradual ſoundings to yu ſhore; all muddy ground, ex- 
cepting as follows. 

There is a ſhoal, with 4 fathoms water on it, lies off the Dutch ſettle- 
ment Panian, or a little to the northward thereof, in latitude 10 34 N. about 
4 miles off the ſhore. Within this ſhoal there are 67 and 6 fathoms within 
a mile, or a mile and a half of the ſhore ; and there are gz or 10 fathoms, a 
mile without it, muddy ground; and 14 fathoms, a mile and a half or 2 
miles without it. His Majeſty's ſhips Weymouth and Cumberland were 
on this ſhoal in 1758. The Weymouth had 4 fathoms water on it; and the 
Cumberland, miſſing ſtays, anchored on it in 5 fathoms water, and ſounded 
well about it. The Weymouth anchored a mile without it in 91 fathoms 
water, and ſounded well about this ſhoal. This ſhoal is but ſmall, and we 
do not know that there is any leſs than 4 fathoms water on it; but it is 
alarming to come ſuddenly, in the ſpace of a mile, from 11 or 12, into 
4 fathoms; therefore great ſhips ſhould keep out in 13 or 14 fathoms here- 
about, in order to keep clear of this ſhoal, and to prevent their being ſur- 
priſed by coming too aden into ſhoal water. f 


CLXVIIL. of Callicut, Tillecherry, Mabe, Mount Dilla, and 


Cananore. 


From Cochin to Callicut the coaſt lies NN W. a little northerly, dies 

30 leagues. The land near the ſea is low and woody, but clear of danger. 

As you come near Callicut, if the weather is clear, you may ſee, a great way 
in land, exceeding high mountains; theſe are part of the great chain of 
mountains which extend from Cape Comorin, and run a great way farther to 

- the northward, called the Mountains of Gatta. You may coaſt it along from 
| Cochin to Callicut in 8, 9, or 10 fathoms, muddy ground, at 2 Z or 3 miles 
off ſhore ; and you will have 20, 25» and 30 — from 4 to 5 and 6 


off . 
Callicut 
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Callicut may be known by many little hills near the ſea, and very high 
mountains in land; there are alſo ſeveral little pagodas near the ſhore, Which 
appear very white. Here the Engliſh, French, Danes and Portugueſe, have 
each a faftory-houſe, whereon they hoiſt their flags... This is a place of con- 
{iderable trade, in pepper, timber, and cardamums. The latitude of Callicut 
is 11* 21/N. and longitude 76? 3 E. from London. The variation, by obſer- 
vation, 1763, was 30 E. You may anchor in Callicut Road in 52 or 5 fathoms, : 
ſoft muddy ground, off ſhore about 2 miles ; and the tombs to the northward . 
of the town bearing ENE. or ENE. + N. When Callicut bears. eaſt about 

6. miles, you have 15 or 16 8 and when the Engliſh flag-ſtaff bears 
NEbE. about 2 miles, there is a ſhoal with 3 fathoms, hard rocky ground. 
which extends NNW. and SSE. a large quarter of a mile, and its breadth is 
little more than: 2 ſhips lengths, and has 5 fathoms juſt without... 
From Callicut Road to the Sacrifice Rock, the courſe is. N Wbwò. di- 
ſtance 6 leagues. This iſland, or rock, is about as high as a large ſhip's hull 
out of the water, and ſteep. to on all ſides. It lies about 3 leagues: from the 
continent, and is. very white, being covered all. over with bird's dung. Its. 
latitude is 11* 36/N;; the variation, 1763, was 14 W. I never was through 
between this iſland and the main, but have ſeen ſhips. 0 through, and been 
informed by thoſe on board them, that there is a good channel, with 8 or 
fathoms clear ground, and regular ſoundings. By going within-ſide this 
rock, you make a ſhorter cut to Tillicherry. Vou have ſoundings from Calli- | 
cut to the Sacrifice Rock, from 6 or 7 fathoms, to 14, 15, 16, andi 7 fathoms, : 1 
yi mile without-fide the rock; and 24 or 25 fathoms about 4 or 5 miles off 
In the night, or hazy weather, I would adviſe you not to come under 
20 5 but keep 1 in 20 or 22 fathoms: this will. carry an clear of 
all danger. 
From Sacrifice Rock to Fillicherry the courſe i is NW. 1 2 5 — 
Being i in 17 fathoms water, 12 or 2. miles without the rock, you will have 
very regular ſoundings botwotn that and Tillicherry, from 19 to 5 + fathoms, 
ouzy ground. You may anchor in 5 or 5 fathoms, the flag-ſtaff at Tilli- 
cherry bearing NEbN. Green Iihnd (a pretty high iſland, covered with 
ttees) NbW3W. off ſhore 14 or 13 mile. There are ſeveral great rocks to 
che northward of the town, but no danger, as they are cloſe in ſhore. Til- 
| Wn 7 Bs | 5 licherry- 


— 
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cherry is an Engliſh ſettlement, in latitude 115 50 N. and longitude 75 4 vB. 
from London; the variation, 1763, by ſeveral obſervations, was 1*W. Here 


may be had good freſh water, and other refreſhments. 


About 2 leagues to the ſouthward of Tillicherry, ſtood the forts and town 
of Mahe, which was the chief ſettlement belonging to the French, on the 
Malabar Coaſt. They had built the town and forts, and made it a ſtrong 
place. The principal fort was fituated on a bluff point, at the mouth of a 


little river, which is navigable for only ſmall country veſſels ; there were 


2 other forts, both built on hills. This place was taken by the Englith in 


February, 1760, and deſtroyed. The beſt anchoring in Mahe Road, in fine 
weather, was in 5 or 6 fathom, . flag-ſtaff EbN. or Eb N. 14 or 2 


miles off ſhore. 

The coaſt between Callicut and Tillicherry is low, and . with wood; 
but there are ſeveral high hills a ſmall ces in land, and very high 
mountains a great way in land. 

From Tillicherry to Mount Dilla the coaſt lies NWN. Gillies 


7 + leagues, and is low and woody; but high hills are ſeen in land. 


Lou may coaſt it between them in from 10 to 14 or 15 fathoms, from 4 to 6 
miles off ſhore ; but off Mount Dilla, in 14 or 15 fathoms, you will not be 
more than 3 or 4 miles off ſhore. I have paſſed it in 10, 11, or 12 fathoms, 
2 or 3 miles off it. The ſoundings of it are very regular. In the offing 


between Tillicherry and Mount Dilla, you have ſoundings from 20 to 26 
fathoms, ouzy ground, from 4 to 5 leagues off thore; and from 25 to 30 and 


35 fathoms, from 5 to 6 or 7 leagues off ſhore. When Mount Dilla bears 
from EbN. to SEbE. diſtance 6 or 7 leagues, me have 31, 32, or 33 fa- 
_ thoms, ſandy ground. 
About 3 leagues to the northward of Teen is the Dutch fetlement 
| of Cananore. | 
Mount Dilla is a high mountain, lying ENE. and WSW. and 1 a point | 
of land that projects into the ſea. The French had a {mall fort on the outer 
part of it, next the ſea, which may be ſeen as you pals it. Coming from the 
northward or ſouthward it appears ſeparate from the coaſt, the land within it, 
and on each fide of it, being very low; ſo that at a diſtance it appears like 
an 
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An iſland, -which renders it very remarkable to navigators. The latitude of 
Mount Dilla is 129 N. the variation off i, 1763. 3E. It may he. ſeen 
9 or 10 leagues in clear weather. 


CLXIX. of E ante Annanore, Baſflore, the rermir and = 


St. Mary's Rocks. 
From Mount Dilla to  Mangalors, the coaſt lies NNW. diſtance 16 E gl 
and ſtill continues low and woody, as well as clear of all danger. About 5 
or 6 leagues to the northward of Mount Dilla, and ſome diſtance in land, 
there is a high hill, called Mount Formoſa ; and about 6 leagues to the 
northward thereof is a long, high, Doping hill, called Barn Hill, with 
ſeveral other hills further in land. You may ſtand in ſhore to 7 or 8 fathoms 
with ſafety, and coaſt it in 9 or 10 fathoms, at 5 or 6 miles diſtance. In 
the offing between them you will have 16 fathoms 2 4 leagues off ſhore; and 
from 27 to 3o fathoms, ouzy ground, from 5 to 6 leagues off ſhore, Man- 
galore bearing EN. and Barn Hill, ESE. off ſhore 4+ or 5 leagues, you will 
have 21 or 22 fathoms ; and Barn Hill Ebszs. and Mangalore ealt, oy ſhote | 
about 6 leagues, you will have 30 fathoms, ſand and ouze, _ 
Mangalore, a place of great trade for rice, is ſituated at the mouth of a river 
navigable only for ſmall ſhips, as it has a bar. On the ſouth fide of this river 
there is a fort, belonging to the Portugueſe, where they hoiſt their colours, 
' which may be ſeen a great way at ſea, The anchorage in the road is oppoſite | 
the river in 5, 6, or 7 fathoms, ſoft muddy ground. The latitude of this 
place is 12e 50 N. The variation, 1763, was 37 5 Hereabout the land i is 
pretty high. 5 | 
From Mangalore to Annanore, the coaſt lies NN W. 31 N Alittle 
to the northward of Mangalore, the coaſt begins to be very high. About 8 org 
leagues to the northward of Mangalore, there is a Moors ſettlement, called 
Baſſalore, at the back of which i is a very high mountain, with a remarkable Fe 
peak, called the Peak of Baſſalore. It continues high and: mountainous a great 
way to the northward of Annanore: This high land is not cloſe to the ſea, | 
though it appears lo; Tot the coaſt near the ſea is low and woody, with re- 
gular ſoundings toward the ſhore, and continues ſo to that part oppofite Pigeon 
Hand, which bears from Mangalore NNWZW. 28 leagues. Between 
N Mount 


166 
Mount Dilla and Pigeon Iſland, you have ſoundings further off the land than 
any other part of the coaſt. From 30 to 40, 50, and 56 fathoms, fine 
Land, from 7 to 10, 12, or 14 leagues off ſhore; and very regular ſoundings. 

From Cape Comorin to Mangalore, i is the proper Coaſt of Malabar; and 
A thence to Bombay the Coaſt of N but people in general call the 
whole by the name of the Malabar Coaſt, 
The Permira Rocks bear from Mangalore NWbN. 10 or 11 leagues; f 
they lie 3 or 32 leagues off ſhore, in latitude 1 4? 17'N. are as high as a ſmall. 
fhip's hull out of the water, and may be ſeen 3+ or 4 leagues from a ſhip's. 
deck, Come no nearer theſe rocks, f in the night or hazy weather, than 18 
fathoms. I have ſounded well about theſe rocks, and have paſſed them in 
111 162 16, 15 fathoms, at 2 or 2 miles diſtance without them; and 
you will have no leſs water cloſe to them: the ſoundings are regular and 

even, ſand and ouze. Vou have 17 fathoms 3 miles without theſe rocks; 
18 3 fathoms about 4 miles without them; and 20 or 21 fathoms 5; or 6 
miles without them; and then you will be 5 or 6 leagues off. * The 
variation off theſe rocks, 1763, was 28 W. 

The St. Mary's. Rocks are ſeveral little iſlands, or eels, lying 2 2 or 3 
Iragues: off ſhore, .in-latitude 1.3* 30 N. ſome of which are as high as the 
Hull of, a ſmall. ſhip, others low and flat; they bear NNW. 4 or 5 leagues 
from the Permira rocks, and may be ſeen 3 or 3 leagues from a ſhip's deck. 
You have 152 or 16:fathoms 2 or. 3. miles without theſe rocks. I would not. 
adviſe you to come nearer. them than 16 fathoms ; and in the night, or hazy- 
weather, not nearer than 17, or 18:fathoms, in which: depth you will paſs 
4 or, 5 miles without them. You have 21, 22, or 23 fathoms, 6, 7, or 8. 
miles without them, when. vou are 55 or 6 leagues off ſhore. | The variation, 
1763, was 43 W. 1 

From St. Mary s Rocks to Pigeon Iſland, you kaye regular ſoundings toward: 
the ſhore, viz. from. 10 to 12 fathoms, 4 or 5 miles off ſhore; 15 or 16 
fathoms 3. leagues o off; 19 or 20 fathoms 4 leagues off; 24 or 25 fathoms, 
5 leagues off; and 30 to 33 fathoms, 6 or 7, 88 off.: very regular ſound- 
en tba eas e „ t 
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QLXX. Of 


| 


CLXX. 07 Nen INand, Hog Fland, Arozonye Read, * 
dive Ille, Cape Raymas, and St. George $ Iſland. 


Pio Ifand is a ſmall, but very high round iſland, which may be ING 


9 or 10 leagues in clear weather. It lies about 3 leagues from the continent, 


in latitude 14 4 N. has a little iſland, or rock, to the ſouth-eaſtward, and 


another to the eaſtward of it. The variation, 176 3. by ſeveral 8 
was 12 W. 

From Pigeon Iland, Ez. 22 leagues, lies a ſmall but very 5 tht land, 
with a peak much- like the top of a ſugar-loaf, called Hog Iſland. - It lies 
near the continent, with ſeveral ſmall iſlands or rocks near it, and has go 
dual ſoundings toward them from 8 to g fathems. 

The continent hereabout is very high and mountainous. Tou may with 
great ſafety go between Pigeon and Hog Ifland. You have 16 or 17 fathoms 
mid-channel, to 11, 10, org fathoms on the continent fide. When to the 
morthward of Hog Iſland, you may coaſt it along to Annanore Road, in 
8, 9, or 7 fathoms, 3 or 4 miles off ſhore, without danger. 

In Annanore Road you may anchor in from 5 to 6 fathoms, ſoft mad 


| ground ; the flag-ſtaff at Annanore bearing EbN. or ENE. | Fortified 


Iſland, NbW. off ſhore 1 J or 2 miles 3 and Pigeon Ifland, SbW, 3 3 or 4 
leagues. A conſiderable Indian town is ſituated at the mouth of a falt- 
water river, where the Engliſh have a factory; it is noted for producing great 
quantities of rice and pepper; its latitude is 14* 14/N. The variation off 


this place, 1763. was 1 16 W. There is no fa water to be had here. 


About 1 + mile to the northward: of Annanore, is a high green iſland, level 
a-top, + nal diſtance from the continent, with an Indian fortification « on itz 
therefore it is called Fortification Ifland. 

In the ſtream of Pigeon Iſland, you have 20 and 21 farhonia Thave e 
without this iſland ſeveral times, within 3 or 4 miles of it, bearing from 


EbS. to EbN. and had 24, 24 + and 25 fathoms. In the night, or hazy 


weather, a ſhip ſhould not come nearer than this depth. You will have 
30, 32, or 34 fathoms, 3 or 4 leagues without it, when You are 6 or 7 
leagues off ſhore : 9 ſoundings, land ang; ouze. Ws 
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From Annanore, NWN. I s or 16 leagues, i is the iſſand* EF and the 
Duckey or Oyſter Rocks, from Pigeon Ifland NbW. 17 leagues, and from- 
Cape Raymas SEbS. about 5 leagues. They lie in latitude 14 5 4.4 N. at the. 
entrance of Carwar, which 1s a large and deep bay. 

The ſettlement of Carwar, which formerly belonged to the Engliſh, but 
now to the Portugueſe, is on the north fide of the bay : : the fort is ſituated: 
on a high point of land, and is very white ; this makes it very conſpicuons a 
great way at ſea. When the fort at Carwar, and the Duckey Rocks, are in 
one, ENEZE. diſtance off ſhore 3 leagues, and from the rocks 7 or 8 miles, 


and Cape Raymas NzW. you have then 16 and 17 fathoms. In the offing, : 


in 19 and 20 fathoms you v will be 31 or 4 leagues off ſhore. You have 25 to 28 
or 30 fathoms, from 5 to 7 leagues off ſhore ; ſandy ground. Between the 
-Duckey Rocks and Cape Raymas, you haye 14 Tk and 16 fathoms, from OE to 
7 miles off ſhore. 

BP rom Annano: re to Cape Raymas, the chalt lies NNWIW. diſtance 21- 
leagues ;. and from Pigeon Iſland, NbWzW. 22 leagues. | It is high and 
' mountainous, but bold and clear of all danger. Cape Raymas (coming 
either from the northward. or ſouthward) ſhews itſelf a very high, ſteep, bluff 
head-land, and has, on the top thereof, an Indian fortification. "It is in 
latitude 1 5 % N. The variation off it, in 1763, was 15 26' W. I have 
paſſed within 2 miles off this cape, in 114 and 12 fathoms, regular Wundlige, 
ſandy bottom. When it bears from EbS. to EbN. 3 or 4 miles diſtance, 
you have from 14 to 151 fathoms; and 5 miles off this cape, you have 16 and 
16% fathoms ; and likewiſe 5, 6, or 7 leagues off, you have 30, 36, to 4 5 fa- 
thoms; from which depth to the ſhore it ſhoalens gradually. From Pigeon 
Iſland to Cape Raymas, you have 10, 11, 12, or 13 fathoms, from 2 to 3 
leagues off ſhore. There is a high rock, ſome diſtance from the ſhore, off a 
point a little to the northward of Cape Raymas. 


From Cape Ray mas to Goa, the coaſt lies Nb W. diſtance 8 nn, The 


land between them, near the ſea, is low and woody ; but at ſome diſtance in 
land it is high. This part of the coaſt is clear from danger: you may coaft | 
it along ſhore, as far as St. George 8 Iſland, in from 13 to 12, 1 T, or 10 fa- 
thoms, regular ſoundings, ſand and ouze; but attempt not to go between 


St. George's Iſland and the Continent, there being no paſſage that way. From 


Cape 
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Cape Raymas to tho outer part of St. George's Iſland, the courſe is NN WZ W. | 


leagues off ſhore, from 17 to 18 fathoms. 


time; but in the night or hazy weather, I would not adviſe you to go into 
leſs than 18 or 19 fathoms; in which depth you will paſs 5 or 6 miles with- 
out it, clear of all danger. You have from 25 to 30, and 35 to 40 fathoms, 
from 4 to 6 or 7 leagues without this iſland. Its SR is 15* 2 3 N. It 
may be ſeen 6 of 7 leagues in clear weather. 
A little to the northward of St. George's Iſland lies the Ifland Mining 
Salſet, being a long, high, but level iſland, breaking off almoſt perpendi- 


cularly at both ends; the north point of which is called Marmagon Point. 


When this point and the north part of St. George's Iſland are in one, or 
touching, they bear NNE. and from this point the Alguarda Fort, at the 


north fide of the entrance into Goa, bears Na E. diſtance 7 or 8 miles: you 


> 
5 3 ” TP $ # 


have ſoundings between them from 16 to 14, 12, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5+ fathoms ; 


in which depth you may anchor in Goa Road. From the outer part of St. 


George's Iſland, to the head-land'on the north fide the entrance into Goa 
Bay, which is a high table land, and breaks off with a ſudden ſlope towards 
the ſea, the courſe i is N; E. diſtance 3 or 4+ leagues. 


CLXXI. of Goa Road or Bay, Alguarda Fort, the Anchorage, 


Tides and Soundings. 


This head-land, being high and level at top, is ealy to be knows, there 
being a church on the inner, and a light-houſe on the outer part of it, in 
which the Portugueſe keep a light during the SW. monſoon, The latitude 
of this head-land is 15 31 N. and longitude 73 44 E. from London; the 


variation, by ſeveral obſervations, 1763, 1* f W. Near the light-houſe is a 
ſmall fort, which has a line of communication with the Alguarda Fort, ſituated 
at the foot of the ſaid high land cloſe to the ſea, which has a great number of 


guns, and commands all the Bay of Goa. In this fort is the watering-place where 


ſhips get all their water. 22 to the Alguarda Fort is the monaſtery Noſtra 
| 2 1 e 5 Seinora 


diſtance: 6 or 61 leagues. You have ſoundings between _ 27 or 3 


I have paſſed ſeveral times, within 3 or 4 miles of St. Gin 's Iſland, in 
'I 5 and 151 fathoms, regular ſoundings, ſandy bottom: this was in the day 
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ſouth fide of Goa Bay. This being a large building, kept very white, and of 


an elevated ſituation, is very conſpicuous, , may be ſeen a great way at ſea; 
and by it Goa may be caſily known. St. George's e alſo a 4.9900 a | 
to know when you are the length of G. 

The Bay of Goa is large and round, but very den v water 11. over its 
the deepeſt water is on the north fide; there you. haye no more than 5 or 5 


fathoms at high, and 41 or 44 at low water; ſoft, muddy bottom. It is not. 


only ſhallow, but rocky, on the ſouth ſide of the bay, towards Noſtra Seinora 
de la Caba, from which there runs out a reef of rocks above water, and un- 
der water: theſe ſhould be avoided. This bay is a very good road, where 
ſhips may lie in great ſafety duting the NE. monſoon; but in the SW. 
monſoon they are e to nh winds and. (ea which Nes rage with n 
violence. | 

In the beginning, or 8 the; anal of Ry it is e een 
fon ſhips to lie in this bay, The Portugueſe then ſend ſuch of their ſhips as 
can go, into the river, where they lie all the monſoon in great ſafety. Such 


as cannot get into the river, go and lie for the monſoon at Marmagon Salſet: 


they moor cloſe under that iſland: ;. there they are ſheltered from the 88 W. 
W. and WNW. wirds, which are the prevailing winds in that monſoon. 
They are likewiſe pretty well ſheltered from the ſea, though there ſometimes 


rolls in a large ſwell to the road where they lie: this is called Marmagon 


Road, it being the only place the Portugueſe have for their great ſhips to lie 
in, during the bad-weather ſeaſon. The ground is clear and good anchorage. 
If, coming from the ſouthward, vou are bound into Goa, being off Mar- 


| magon Point in about 15 fathoms, | ſteer to the northward till you bring the 


head · land on the north ſide of Goa Bay to bear NE. or the flag-ſtaff at the 
Alguarda Fort ENE, in order to avoid a dangerous ſhoal of rocks, under 


Water 3 of the way between Marmagon Point and the Maney, of N oſtra 
Seinora de la Caba. 


Vou may ſteer in. far Goa ith the 8 fag-taFEN E. or EbN. having 


gradual ſoundings from 15, 14, 12, 11, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 51 fathoms, in which 
depth you may anchor in Goa Road; or in 3 leſs 5. fathoms, the flag- ſtaff at 


| the Alguarda. F ort NNE; the Monaſtery of Noftra Seinora de la Caba SE. 


and. 


7 


Mr. Nichdſon's Deer p ion f de Mn N COL. 17 
I'the outer point on inte north ide of the bay; Nb . diſtance off core 3 


or 1 mie LY 0 ;gnbligdd; gg is Sud eit ved lo bid hu 
"You may uneBor ſtill further in, giknch bet the/ Alguarda Fort, in A fas 
es the flag- ſtaff bearing Nb. or N. diſtance or of a mile; and the 
entrance into Goa River EbN. or Eb N. I have anchoted in a 7 gun . 
ſhip, in a very convenient birth for watering with diſpatch, the Alguärda 
Fort N. 10% W. diſtance a large 4 or 1 of a" mile, the monaſtery Noſtra 
Seinora de la Caba S. 315 30 E. the entrance of Goa River E. 205 zo" WR 
nad 5 fathoms at high, and 41 at low water. This is a good birt n. 
On the NE. ſide of Goa Bay is the entrance of a very large river, Wee 
for ſhips of 500 or 600 tons, that can go quite up to the city of Goa, which 
is 7 miles up the river; but this river is difficult of acceſs, having a bat 
a acroſs its mouth, which makes the navigation into it very intricate; therefore 
4 pilot of the place muſt be had to carry the ſhip in and out. On this bar 
there are 16 or 17 feet at high water, on ſpring-tides. The Portugueſe have 
a fort on the north fide of the entrance of this river, on a high hill; and a 
low battery on the ſouth ſide of che river; both of which a 8 7777 muſt 80 
vay cloſe'to, in entering the river. bas og + 18379 .. 
The tide in Goa Road flows at * ge; f ENB. and WSw. or at 
* paſt 4 o'clock ; but always ſets out of the river, though it ebbs and floV s 
regularly about 6 feet perpendicular by the ſhore: In the bay, the flood is a 
kind of ſtill water; for the tide has no motion whilſt it is flowing, which is 
about 4 hours. From the time e of a Water it ſets 1 20 l out pad the 
bay for 7 or 8 hours. ag nd A 
Goa is the chief ſettlement e to the bee in India. It is a 
large and ſpacious city, ſituated on the ſouth fide of a ſpacious river, which 
It gives name to, 7 miles above its entrance; it is very populous, and the re- 
ſidence of a vice-roy. There is a conſiderable trade carried on at this place, 
but not ſo great as formerly; it is famous for making Goa arrack, in which 
its trade now principally conſiſts. There are many ſhips belonging to this place, 
it being the general rendezvous of the Portugueſe men of war, and all their 
cruigets, of which they have a great number. They have convenient places 
up the river Tr hearing ſhips down, and repairing them, at which they 
81 Hit, ü e ell. aA 1igk. zbignglh are 
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| de vety dewtorous. They alſo build many hips here, having plenty of tim. 
* for the purpoſe. Naval ſtores. of all kinds may be had here. 
| | and water may be got here in plenty; the watering- place is in the 
|þ 2 Fort, where the water is conducted down. to your boats in ſpouts, to 
| which you fix a hoſe, and fill your caſks with great eaſe and diſpatch. | 
Freſh proviſions, vegetables and fruits, may be got here; and alſo ſome ** 
each ſuch as rice, callivances, arrack, ſugar and ſome flou. 
Þ} hu, Off Goa you have'g or 10 fathoms 3 or 4 miles without the Alguarda Fort ; ; 
= ab from 22 to 24 fathoms 3 or 4 leagues off; and from 30 to 35 fathoms 
A 5 or 6 leagues: off; and from 60 to 62 fathoms 9 or 10 leagues off; and 2 
little without that go fathoms, in n EW 12 0 can but juſt diſcern r 
land ; all 0 8 b | OY 


CLXXIT. Of rhe Vinguila Wada Giriah, 2 or - Raja 
pour, and the Capes Dobs and Z. 


| From Goa to the Viogorla Rocks the courſe i is NW. by N. diſtance =. 
leagues : they are pretty high and bold, clear from all danger; the outermoſt. 
part of theſe rocks bearing from Vingorla River, WSW. 4 leagues; and 
3 or 3 leagues from the continent. They are 12 or 14 in number, and may 
be ſeen about 5 leagues from a ſhip's deck ; lying in latitude 16'N. It is 
ſaid that there is a paſſage between theſe racks. and the continent. 3 
Vou may coaſt it along from Goa in 10, 11 or 12 fathoms, from 4 to o 6 
miles off ſhore. You have 15 and 16 fathoms 3 leagues off ſhore; and. 
20, 25, 30 to 35 fathoms, from 4 to 6 leagues off ſhore. I have paſſed. 
within 2 or 3 miles of theſe rocks in 17 + fathoms ; and when they bore eaſt 
'5.or-6 miles, I have had 18 fathoms. You have from 30 to 35 fathoms, 
x S leagues off, when they can but juſt be ſeen from a large ſhip's poop: ouzy 
| ground. I would adviſe you, if paſſing theſe. rocks in the night-time. or 
W hazy weather, not to go under 20 fathoms: this will a you 2 4 or 3 
leagues without them. 

There is a good road to the ſouthward of theſe rocks, — a K's may 
anchor in caſe the wind blows. hard at NW. by bringing. the outermoſt rock 
sto bear WNW. or Wb. and the extremes of the land to the e ſouthward, 


SE. 


SE. in 12, 1 7 or 14 fathoms, clear, muddy ground. Hers yow-will Bie in 
ry ſmooth water, and well ſheltered from the NW. fea; 0 1 108 22d 


In the river Vingorla there is a neſt of pirates, who are-almiys.0n the 


look+out ; they have a great number of gallivats and ſome grabs, 


about the Vingorla Rocks, and take ſhips of all nations that they eamCcanguer.. 


It is dangerous forſhips of little or no force to come near this place : fuck 
therefore keep in the offing, out of ſight of land, unleſs they haye a convoy. 


From the outermoſt of the Vingorla Rocks to Gariah or Garey, the 


courſe is NWZ W. diſtance 13 leagues: the coaſt between them is pretty 
high, and clear of all danger. You may coaſt it between them in from 13 to 14 


fathoms 4 or 5 miles off ſhore, to 20 or 21 fathoms 3 or 37 leagues off ſhore. 


You have 25 and 26 fathoms, 5; leagues off ſhore; and from 30 to 33 fa+ 
thoms, 6 or 7 leagues off ſhore; regular ſoundings and ouzy ground. 
Gariah lies from Goa NN W. diſtance 23 leagues, and is ſituated on Point 


Vigiadore, which makes the ſouth point of Gariah bay; this is a high bluff 
point, whereon is a ſtrong fort, with very high walls and a great number of 


guns. This place formerly belonged to Angria, and was his principal port; 


but now belongs to the Marattas. The: flag-ſtaff at Gariah is very high, and 


may be ſen a great way at ſea. Its latitude is 16 36/N. the variatioh bf "this 


place, 1763, was 1* 16'W, When the flag-ſtaff bears EbS.'2 or 3 miles, 
you have 11 or 12 fathoms ; EzS. 6 or 7 miles, 154 or 16 fathoms; from 


EbN. to Ebs. 37 leagues, 20 fathoms; ; and with the ſame Fe 6, or 7 . 


leagues, from zo to 3 3 fathoms, ouzy ground. 

From Gariah to Rajapour Iſland the coaſt lies NNW. diſtance. 10 wales: 2 
this is a ſmall but high iſland, covered with trees, and lies but a ſmall. 
diſtance off the continent, and 3,97 4 miles to the ſouthward of Rajapour 
River, Its latitude. is 17 3N. The river has a wide entrance like a large- 


bay, with pretty high land on each fide it. From Gariah to Rajapour the 


coaſt is tolerably high, bold, and clear of danger. You may coaſt it along 
between them in from 14 to 16 and 17 fathoms from 4 to 6 miles off More. 
You have from.20 to 2 5. fathoms 4 or 5 leagues off ſhore ;/ and 91 25 
to 30 and 35 fathoms 6, 7, and 8 leagues off ſhore, muddy ground. 


> 


NNW. 7 . leagues from Rajapour Iſland, lies Cape Dobs, in tete 
7 2 IN. being a high bluff head- , ee dut into the ſca: the coaſt 
between | 
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between them 1 7 clear of all danger, and bold. "You! may fan di in to gort 7s 
fathoms 2. or 3 miles « off more, and coat it along i in 12« or 1 3 ; fatho oms 5 or 6 
N off ſhore. ” 'You haye 16 fat! oms 3 lea gues off thore ; 3 o fathoms 
4 leagues of; and from 36 to > 40. farhoms 7 of "leagues of of F the «nd here- 
about; 3 fand nd ouze. ON 


- 
His 4 


Ks rom . Dobs. the coaſt lies NNW. 5 leagues to Cape Z. in natttude 
17 a «6 The | variation, 1762, was 44 W. This is a high, ſteep, red 
head land, lying out a ſmall diſtance into the ſea, It: appears 750 White 
when the fan ſhines. on it, which, with its being high and ſteep, makes it 
very remarkable. Between theſe capes the coaſt is high and bold: there are 
ſeveral openings, like entrances into rivers or harbours. . When near the 
Hhore, you may ſee ſeveral Indian fortifications. The coaſt is clear of all dan- . 
ger, I have coaſted it ſeveral times cloſe in ſhore. You may ſtand i in to 
8 or 9 fathoms with fafety, 5 4 or 2 miles off ſhore ; and you may coaſt it 
along i in 11, 12, or 13, fathoms from 2 to 3 leagues off ſhore. Vou have 
from 17 to 20 fathoms 4 or, 5 leagues of; and 2 25 to 39 fathoms 6 « or 7 
leagues off ſhore ; fand, mud, and ouze. | 


0 £-JHD3 ON. BINGH1-1 {4; 


xxl. Of DabuH; Fort Dande-Rejdpoury Choul, 


2 1 


Ns | HFHunary and Kanary Iflands, and Bombay. 


> 0] CL} 10 * 


* rom 8 Z. to Dabull the coaſt lies N N W. diſtance 7 leagues. The 
1 5 hereabout.. is high near the ſea, but very much higher in land. The 
coaſt is bold and clear from danger. You may ſtand in to 8 or 9 fathoms, 
1 or 3 miles off ſhore; and may coaſt it along in 12 or 13 fathoms, 4, 5, 
or 6 miles off ſhore... You have from 17 to 20 fathoms, 4 or 5 leagues off; 
from 25 to 30 fathoms 6 or 7 leagues off; and from 35 to 40 and 43 fathoms, 
8, -9, or 10 leagues off ſhore ; 35 land and ouze in the offing ; ;. in ſhore, muddy 

ground. Noon QITERS e N 

Oppoſite to Dabull, the Evelifh have lately eſtabliſhed ; a factory, A buile 
A 2 called, Fort Victory, which ſtands on a high hill near the ſea, ſo that 
their, fl ag Map (| be off © a great way. Its latitude is 17 56'N. the variation, 
1763s, was 25 W. To anchor i in the road, bring the fort to bear Eis. and 
the extremes of land. from N W. to SSE. where you have 7 fathomns | water, 


r 


2 miles off ſhore. You:have 7 or 8 fathoms 27 Or 3 miles off; 11 or 12 'fa- 


thoms 


Mr. Nichelſon : Deſer W. Sor. I 


| thoms 5 or 6 miles off; 17 or 18 fatboms 34 or 4 4 leagues, off; 20 po 5 
leagues off; and 25 t to 30 122 7 or 8 leagues off Fort Viftory. 
From Fort Vi tory t to the Harbour and river of Dunde-Rajapolr , che coe cod 
we N NW. diſtance 8 leagues, being high and clear from danlge ber. . 
land in the country is mountainous, and may be ſeen a great way | in clear 


1557 Lou may ſtand | in to 8 or fathoms muddy ground, 2 miles (5:4 


4 


e En Rad ee ouze 3 bot you. vill have it ng in 
ſhore from 15 to 7 fathoms. 

Dunde-Rajapour is reported to be a very fine aten fit to receive pe 
of. any ſize: it has a large and wide opening t to the ſea, with 4 ſmall iſland 
near the north ſide of the entrance, and bigh lands on both lides. 11s lati- 
tude i is 18? 1 N. the variation, 1763. was 25" W. ; oh 2 

From the entrance into Dunde-Rejzpour, NNWIZw. diſtance 7 W 
lies a ſmall, low and flat iſland, with an Indian fortification on it, called 
Choul Ifland, from its lying off the town of Choul, in latitude 18% 36 N. 
The town of Choul. is large and conſiderable, as an Indian town As 9 
fort built on a little eminence, that may be ſeen 4 or 5 leagues at ſea... The 
coaſt between theſe places i is foul and rocky ſome diſtance from the ſhore. I 
would not adviſe you to ſtand in ſhore hereabaut - nearer than 8: or 9 fathoms ; 
though I have always found the ſoundings very regular, and muddy bottom. 

In failing along this part of the coaſt you ſee many buildings. Near the 
ſex is the high land, called the High Land of Choul; and in land are many 
bigh and rugged mountains. Off Choul there are many fiſhing- ſtakes in 
7 or 8:fathoms 2 or 3 leagues off ſhore + 1 have ſeveral times ſuiled through 
them. There are regular tides off this part of the: coaſt, where it flows 
N. and oF or * i 12 0 e at "ER ar and A of Op moon : : dhe flood to 


you are to Uhletie.s and take adit of "Vu have 8 or 9 ibm 
4 miles off Choul, and may coaſt it along ſhore from Dunde-Rajapour 
in 10 or 11 fathoms 27 or 3 leagues off ſnore. "You have from 16 to 18 


fathoms F or 5 leagues off; from 20- 'to 26 fathoms 6 or 7 leagues off; 
2 from 


— 


% 
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from 30 to 36 and 40 fathoms, 8, 9, or 10 leagues off ſhore; mud, ſand, 

and ouzy ground. | 

From Choul Iſland you will plainly fee the Inands Rovery and Katrary ; 

the latter is the outermoſt. From Choul Hand to the Hand Kanary the 

curſe i is NW. diſtance 4+ leagues ; between them you may keep in 8, 9, or 

10 fathoms water, and no danger. Ships do not go between theſe iſlands, as 

3 the channel is narrow, though I have ſounded well between them, and found 

i 3 and 3+ fathoms. You may paſs to the weſtward of Kanary in 6 or 7 fa- 
thoms 3 or 4 miles off it; you have 41 or 5 fathoms within a mile of it; 
11 or 12, to 15, 16 or 18 fathoms from 3 to 4 or 5 leagues off it; 34 to 
36 fathoms to 8 or 9 leagues off it; and 4 to 45 fathoms, 10, 11 or 12 leagues 
off it. The latitude of Kanary is 18? 45' N. The variation off it, 1703, 

was 1* 39 W. 

When this iſland. is firſt ſeen, at about 5̃ leagues diſtance, ticker from the 
northward or ſouthward, it appears like 2 rocks or lands, a ſmall diſtance 
aſunder, being higher at the exttemities than in the middle: by this it 
may be known. It is fortified all round after the Indian method. 

From Kanary you may ſee Old Woman's Ifland, juſt riſing out of the 
water, the outer part thereof bearing NE. diſtance 11 miles. You have 
7, 8, 9, 10, and 103 fathoms, _ a between then j Oy 
bottom. 

There lies a bank parallel to the coaſt, of 0 11 or 12 ERIN in events 
and 4 in breadth; the ſouthernmoſt part being in 18 6' N. and the northern- 
moſt part in 18® 45/ N. I have had 23 fathoms on the ſouthernmoſt part of 
this bank, 28 fathoms without it, and 27 within it, off ſhore 7 or 8 leagues. 
In latitude 18* 16' N. I have had 3o fathoms without it, 25 fathoms upon it, 
and 29 fathoms within it, off ſhore 8 or 9 leagues; ſandy ground. In lati- 
tude 18” 28' N. 1 have had 30 fathoms without it, 26 fathoms upon it, and 
32 fathoms within it, off ſhore 6 or 7 leagues; ſandy ground. In latitude 

18 43 N. or the northernmoſt part of this bank, I have had 36 fathoms 
without it, 3a fathoms upon it, and 437 fathoms within it, off ſhore 8 or 9 

leagues ; ſandy ground. I have been informed by ſome navigators, that on 
ſome parts of this bank they have had only 16 fathoms, gravelly, ſhingley 
bottom, 9 ar 10 leagues off the coaſt. You have ſoundings near 20 leagnes 
off this part of the coalt, which ſhoalen gradually as s you run in for the coaſt. 
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CLXXIV. "of Point de Gall, and 735 Mountain 0 N Teloan. 


The land abont Point de Gall Or- Gaula, is pretty high. and hilly- H- but. to | 
the weſtward of it, the land is low. The point is bluff to the ſeaward, and N 
riſes higher gradually toward the land. A little to the weſtward of this. 
point, is the Bay or Harbour of Gaula, where the Dutch have a conſiderable 
ſettlement.: this has a Sd appearance from the ſea, and is laid to be woll 
fortified. 

The iſland of 1 has perhaps t of the higheſt and molt remark 
ible lands i in the world: the firſt of theſe, here. to be mentioned, is an exceed-. 


ing high mountain with a peak on the top of it, called Adam's Peak. This 


mountain is ſo high, that i it is moſt frequently hid or covered With the clouds, 
and therefore 1 is not always ſeen, but when the weather is clear. It may be 
| ſeen an incredible diſtance at ſea; you frequently ſee nothing but its peak, 
above the clouds. In this manner it may be ſeen, and its bearing taken, 
18 or 20 leagues off the coaſt of Zeloan, when you are going from Point de 


Gall, and are bound for Cape Comorin. It is ſaid this mountain is near the 


middle of the iſland; but it ſeems neareſt the SW. part thereof. 


There is another high and remarkable hill, ſituated on a plain or level] part 


of the country, reſembling an hay- cock, from which it takes its name. 
When this mountain bears NbE+E.. and in a line with Point de Gall, you 
are then about 3 leagues from Point de Gall, and there are 30 fathoms water. 


If you are 4 leagues off with this bearing, there are from 40 to 44 fathoms. 


water. But when Point de Gall's flag - ſtaff bears NWZN. diſtance 3 or 4 
leagues, and the hay- cock bears NE. you will have gs 3 3 un 
brown ſand. | | 


Within 3 or 4 leagues of. the ſhore, off Point de Gall, the currents $ are 


weak; but 8, 9 or 10 leagues off, they ſet ſtrong to the weſtward, 


The latitude of Point de Gall is 6 “ N. and W 80 20' E. from 


\ 


London. The variation in the offing, 1760, was 1 W. 

If you would anchor in good ground in Gaula Road, come no nearer e 
18 or 20 fathoms water, the flag-ſtaff bearing between NNE, and NEbN. 
As to the anchorage within the harbour, I need take no notice of it for the 
T logs abore mentioned, | 
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There are two rocks under water, going into Gaula, upon one of 


| which the water breaks very high; and to the weſtward of Gaula there 


are alſo ſeveral ſtraggling rocks under water, on which the ſea breaks very. 
high. You ou ght not to come under 2 5 fathoms hereabout. a | 


ELXXV. Of Woody Iland. Red FW" Matura Bays, Bande 
head, Nivelle, and Niebwell. 


T he Coaſt Hans Point de-Gall to Red Bay lies about Ebs. 5=or 6 a, 7 


and about a league to the weſtward of this Bay is a ſmall iſland covered with. 


trees, called Woody Ifland. To the eaſtward of this Bay are high lands. 

From Red Point, (which is the eaſternmoſt point of Red Bay) to Matura- 
the coaſt lies EbS. about 3 leagues. Matura is a Dutch ſettlement, having 
a ſmall fort, which may be ſeen a great way at ſea, bearing from NNW. to 
NE. as the coaſt i is pretty high hereabout. 

Matura Bay is very open; but you- may anchor before Matura, and ride- 
ſmooth enough there, in the NE. monſoon, in 22 or 20 fathoms ; ſand mixed” 
with ſhells and ouze; Matura Iſland bearing NEN. and Dunder-head NEbE: 
or ENE. off ſhore about 2 miles. Under 20 fathoms, in Matura Road, is 
foul ground, unleſs in ſome ſmall ſpots, which the Dutch ſhips are acquainted” 


with. Here you may get plenty of wood and good water. 


Matura iſland is ſmall and rocky, much reſembling a hay- cock, 41 lies 


155 oppoſite the fort: behind the ifland is a good ſhelter for boats, where they- 


come to anchor, as they cannot land on account of the ſurf, and the ſhallow- 


neſs of water. The Dutch ſend off canoes, to carry people out of the boats: 
hee ſhore. . 


The entrance of the river is about: a mile to the abe of the be: | 
Boats go into the river a ſmall diſtance to fill water, which is very good ; 
but the entrance of the river is dangerous by rocks which lie-under water, "ny 
the outſet of the river is very ſtrong ; ſo that, if the-boats ſhould touch on- 


_ theſe rocks, they would be in danger of being overſet, and the people 
drowned : : it is therefore beſt to have the country people to pilot them in and | 
out; and then you may water here very expeditiouſly, 
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Ane F ort bearing NN W. and Dunder- head NW. 3 leagues, there a are 
no ſoundings at go fathoms. 

From Red Point to Dunder- ul the gilt IS EbS2 8. dilator about 
47 leagues; and from Matura to Dunder-head it is reckoned: SE*E. 4 or 5 
miles. Off Dunder- head there lies a ledge of rocks, ſtretching out to the 
SWbW. about 1: mile, upon which I have ſeen the ſea break very high. 
As far as I could judge from appearances, great ſhips ſhould not come within 
25 fathoms, the ſoundings being very uncertain hereabout.  Dunder-head is 
a low point of land, its extremity being very low, and having on it a pd 
cluſter of high cocoa- nut trees, which makes it eaſily known. 
The Red Cliffs (a pretty high remarkable land, cloſe to the ſea a little to 
the eaſtward of Dunder- head) bearing NEx E. and the extremes of the land to 
the weſtward NW EW. off ſhore about 3 leagues ; there are no nn at 
100 fathoms. The coaſt is very ſteep hereabout. 7 2 | 
A little further to the eaſtward of Dunder-head is the point Gaclics,. an 
high ſteep. land, with trees on it, by which it may be known, ' 

Nivelle is a place of ſome trade; it may be known by a pretty high * 
point on the weſt ſide of it: there is on this point a large white building with 
a cupola, which makes it very remarkable. Off this place you will have 32 fa- 
thoms, 4 miles off ſhore : here I ſaw a large Dutch ſhip lying in the road. 


| You will have 52 fathoms between 2 and 3 leagues off ſhore ; without that 
no ſoundings. Off Nivelle, in 32 fathoms water, in latitude 5* 49' N. di- 
ſtance off ſhore 4 or 5 miles, you will ſee Gaelies Point bearing WPI 1 


ſtance 5 or 6 leagues. 
Between theſe two. laſt-mentioned lah there is a bay, called Niebwell 


or N ielwell Bay: the weſt point thereof appears like an iſland; it has a row 


of very high cocoa-nut trees from the one end to the other, by which it may 


be known. This point ng NE. diſtance 3 leagues; there are no ſound- 
ings at 50 fathoms. 


CLXXVI, Of _ Soundings Le 4 Coaſt and Great Baſſes. 


"nes Dunder-head and the Great Baſſes 8 18 ; deep 1 water near the 


coaſt : you will not haye ſoundings any where along this part of the coaſt 
IO | above 
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above 2 leagues from the ſhore, and in ſome. places not above 2 or 3 miles off 


ſhore; therefore let none truſt to their ſoundings 1 1 eat the coaſt 


in the night-time, but keep a good look-out. 


Ships that fail along this part of the coaſt, in the SW. dike . no 
buſineſs in ſhore after they paſs by Dunder-head, or the Red Cliffs; but, as 
they have a fair wind, they always ſhape a courſe from thence to go clear of 
the Great Baſſes. Ships in the NE. monſoon, being off the Baſſes, and bound 
weſtward, having alſo a fair wind, ſhape a courſe from thence to the Red | 
Cliffs or Dunder-head. A Wbs. courſe from the Great Baſſes, diſtance 


18 leagues, will bring them fair with Dunder-head, within 4 or 5 leagues of 


it; but truſt not too much to your courſe, for the current ſets. ſtrong to the 
SW. and will ſet you off the land; therefore * the ſhore cloſe 
Within 2 or 3 leagues, there is no danger. 


Ships taking their departure (as it were) from the above-mentioned places, 


in the different monſoons, and ſhaping their courſe as above mentioned, make 


this part of the coaſt, between theſe places, very little frequented. 
I have been more than once coming this way in the month of October, 
and beginning of November, and have met with ſtrong weſterly winds, 
which obliged me to keep in with the land, and coaſt it along ſhore : this 
gave me an opportunity of ſeeing and ſounding the coaſt. There is no place 
of note between the Baſſes and Dunder-head; but there are ſeveral places 
where the Dutch coaſting veſſels frequent, of little or no conſequence. 
The coaſt between Dunder-head and the Great Baſſes lies nearly ENE. and 


WSW. diſtance 17 or 18 leagues: in this diſtance the ſhore is ſteep, and 


tolerably high near the ſea, but much higher i in land. In moſt places you 
have from 30 to 36 and 40 fathoms water, 3 or 4 miles off the ſhore; and 
in ſome places you will find the water deepen, the nearer you go to the ſhore; 
all foul rocky ground. There are no ſoundings without 50 fathoms, and you 


will have that depth not above 6 or 7 miles off ſhore; ſo that there is no de- 


pendence on the ſoundings. There 1 is foul ground and rocks, i in ſome mens 
full two miles off the ſhore. 


It is reckoned 20 leagues from Dunder-head to the G r The 
Engliſh Pilot and the New Directory differ much in regard to the coaſt. The 
Engliſh Pilot ſays you ſhould ſteer ESE. and the Directory, that you ſnould 


| Keer eaſt, which will carry mw” 8 * to the. ſouthward of the n 


PBaſſes; 3 


31 
hs. 
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Baſſes; and that he takes to be ſufficient ſor the let of. the:current: te che north- 


ward ; but that you ſhould take care to ſound from time to time. I muſt beg 
leave to differ from them both in regard to the true courſe from Dunder-head 


to the Great Baſſes; it being my opinion, that a ſhip 2 or 3 leagues off Dun 


der- head, may with great ſafety ſteer EbN. which will carry her 4 or 5 leagues 
without the Great Baſſes. The currents are very chängeable, and as often 


ſet to the weſtward as to the eaſtward, and much oftener to the ſeuthward 


than the 8 moſtly MA: ; and take his caution i in regards | 


to the diſtance.. 
Though it is 20 leagues, gem DuMerchead to the Grp Baſſes; yet n 


you reckon you have failed 1 5 or 16 leagues, you will be oppoſite to it: 


ſeveral ſhips have even chought they! had got no further than 12 or 13 RO 


This obſervation is worth attending to, as well for ſhaping you r | 
for the diſtance. = - 7 2-4 | 

I have been ſeveral times cruizing off the Fri riar's Hood and the-Bafſes in 
the months of July and Auguſt, being the very height of the SW. .mibnſoon, 


and always found ſtrong ſouth=weſterly currents, which have ſet the ſhip 


40, 50, 65, or 75 miles to the ſouthward or ſouth-weſt ward, in 24 hours, 


more than the run (by log) gave. 
months of October, November, and December, being the beginning and the 
middle of the NE. monſoon; and have found the current, on an average, 


J have alſo# coaſted it this way in the 


Bis» 24 and 30 miles (and ſome days 60 or 70 miles) more to the ſduthward 


ward, all the year round. 
the Baſſes, and alſo in ſight of the Friar's Hood, and found it fet to the 


SWbW. SW. or SWbS. 2 and 2+ knots ; which will ſufficiently ſhew the 


@ 


than the run would give. In the months of February, March, and April, 
I have found a ſtrong ſouthern or ſouth=weſterly current; but not ſo ſtrong 


as in the fore- mentioned months; and. in general about the Friar's Hood 


and Baſſes, the currents run more or leſs to the ſouthward or - ſouth-weſt= 
I have tried the current ſeveral times; in fight of 


ſtrength and ſet of the current about this part of the Coaſt of Zeloan. 


-CLXXVII, Of the Great Baſſes, the Elephant, Little Baſſes, 
GG imney and Pagoda Hills. 


3 


8 3 
3 4 | The Great Baſſes are a cluſter of rocks, extending about 11 mile inden gb/ 
ad as much in . the ſea breaks very * on them, and ſome. of 


8 them 
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them are a conſiderable height above water. You muſt give them a good birth, 
and come no nearer them than 34 or 35 fathoms, or, in the night, than 40 
fathoms. They lie about 3 leagues off ſhore. It is ſaid there is a chan- 
nel within them. The latitude of the Great Baſſes is 6? 10 N. and longitude 
$1* 45E. from London ; the Variation 25 ' eaſterly, for 17 60. 1 
The Elephant is a remarkable high rock near the Fs and ſerves as a ſea- 
mark, &c. for there being no other hill or rock near, it is very conſpicu- | 
ous ; and, as its ſituation is cloſe to the ſea, it may be ſeen at a great 
diſtance either from the northward or uu. It Bears from the Great 
Baſſes NEW. about 3 leagnes. . a 
When the Great Baſſes and Elephant were in ſy N3W. about 3 miles. a 
from the Baſſes, we had 35 fathom water, coarſe brown ſand, with ſhells. 
Chimney Hi Il then bore. NNE. about 4 leagues. When the Elephant and 
Great Baſſes were in a line diſtant from the Baſſes 5 or 6 miles, we had 38 
fathoms, coarſe brown ſand with ſhells. The Elephant bearing Nx E. and 
the Great Baſſes NE, E. 4 or 5 miles, diſtance off ſhore about 3 leagues, 
we had 39 fathoms, brown ſand and ſhells. We ſounded every quarter of 
an hour, and, as we were ſtanding WNW. the next caſt had 25 fathoms ; 
then 14 fathoms, brown ſand: tacked ſhip to the ſouthward, the Great Baſſes 
bearing N NE. 4 or 5 miles, and the diſtance off ſhore 5 or 6 miles. I would 
4 | therefore adviſe the keeping further off ſhore hereabout. The Elephant 
U NbW. about 5 leagues, we had 50 fathoms, brown ſand. The oh 
| NE. about 3 leagues, we had 34 fathoms, dark-grey ſand. 
By working the courſe and diſtance from the Great to the Little Baſſes, by 
ſteering NE E. and SWW. you fail n& further from one than the other, 
andconſequently they bear thus one from the other; the diſtance about 7 leagues. 
Os You | may coaſt it along between the Baſſes, about 34 or 4 leagues off ſhore, in 
35 or 36 fathoms water; though there is no truſting to ſoundings hereabout. 
The Little Baſſes ar&rocks under water, no part of them being ſeen; but 
the ſea generally breaks on them very high. Should the ſea be fo uncom- 
V monly ſmooth as not to break on them, keep the Elephant W. or IN. un- 
til you bring Chimney Hill to bear WN WIW. you will then be clear to the 
northward of them. By the appearance of the breakers they may be about 
A mile i in length, nde, much in breadth: t ey ſeem” to lie about 2 or 23 
N | * leagues 


_ > 
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Maget from the ſhore; are the more rde as there is deep water cloſe 
to them, having no ground with 30 fathoms, and the next caſt 16 'fathoms, 
within half a mile of the breakers. "IEEE 

To know when you are near the Little Baſſes, drei a pretty high 
pen hill on the ſhore, near the ſea, without any other hill near it ; on 
the north ſide of which, near the top, there is a remarkable rock, reſembling 
a chimney, which occafions its having the name of Chimney Hill. When 
Chimney Hill is on with the "breakers of the Little Baſſes, it bears exactly 
NW. and when the breakers of the Little Baſſes 1 the eee are in one, 
they bear W=S.. ib; 

When Chimney Hill bore WbN. and the Little Baſſes SW. diſtance off ; 
| ſhore 7 or 8 miles, we had 19 fathoms water; tacked to the eaſtward, and 
made our way about ESE. 4 miles; and had no ground with 50 or 60 fathoms 
of line; at the ſame time tried the current, and found it ſet 9. ; 
11 knot... 

A little to the northward of the bene Hill, and in land, is es hill; 
not quite ſo high, which has upon the top, or near the top, on the north 
fide of it, a rock riſing up in the ſame manner as that on Chimney Hill, but 
much larger, reſembling a pagoda, or rather a caſtle. It is not tobe diſtin- 
guiſhed from other hills, but by this mark. When Chimney Hill bears 
NW. it is then touching the north foot or part thereof; and when Chimney 
Hill bears NW N. the Pagoda Hill is hut in with it. The land hereabout 
is an high broken land ; 3 it hath many hills, and 1 Is mountainous,” | 


CLXXVIIL oY lll Nave, gde Friar's Hool, Falſe Hood, 
1 Aguin Peak, and Batacalo River. 


3 is. an high White ſandy point, cloſe to the ſea, called Julius Nate, 
bearing about NN WW. from the Linne * and diſtance about 3 or * 
leagues. | 2 | 

There are a great number of remarkable mountains in land on ith. part of 
the Iſland Zeloan ; ;. but the higheſt, and moſt remarkable, is called the 
Friar's Hood, on account of its reſembling, at its extremity, a friar's hood; 
but it makes only in this form whilſt it bears from W. to 8. When it bears 


NW. or WNW. its peak is like the top of a Pyramid. 1 
e 
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„ The Friar' « Hoodioty part Us hs Shich ſhips often fall ; in with, and 


about 2 0r 3 leagues off ſhore, and khe Friar's Hood bearing 
The longitude of 


2 5 and 39 fathoms. 


as often Hake their departure from: the latitude is is 75 16 N. in 22 fathoms, 


the ſca-coaſt, in the parallel of the Friar's Hood, is s Boo 8 E. | 
from London. The current ſet SbE. 1 * The Variation was 35 eaſterly 


in 1 760. 6 * " * «i a 


There is another FR, ſottthward of the former, which! 1s not quite fo 


High, and is called the Falſe Hood, as it bears a greatFclemblance to the * 
Hood, and is ſomètimes miſtaken for it. 


Being 4, 5, or miles off the Little Baſſes, y you may ſteer NNE. 9 or 10 
leagues, keeping in go to 25 fathoms. This courſe and diſtance will bring 
you a- breaſt of a hillock, near the ſea- ſide, called Aguin, or Aganis Hill, 


which has a ſmall peak like a tower; and a little to the northward of the 
ſaid peak, but further in land, lie 2 ſmall hummocks near each other. 


Aguin is the laſt high land you ſee near the ſea, until you come to Trin- 
kamalay; the land all the way between them being one entire low and 
flat plain, both to ſea-ward and in land. Nothing remarkable is to be ſeen, 


but the Sugar-Loaf Hill, which is-a great way in the country, and ſeems to 
be in the middle of the plain. Two other ſmall e are much farther 1 In JT 


country than the Sugar-Loaf. n 
When the Pagoda Hill and the Peak of Ae are in one Une, Wbs. diſtance 
off ſhore about 3 leagutsg the extretnes of land to the northward bore 
N3W. and we had 20 fathoms water. | * 
Being 23 or 3 leagues off Aguin Peak, you may Rees Nik. or a N. . 
along ſhore, in between 20 and 25 fathoms water. The diſtance from Aguin 
Peak to Batacalo, is 18 or 19 leagues yo find nothing remarkable between 
them, the land being all extremely low and fat, as above mentioned. The 
currents hereabout little or none; ſometimes letting to the northward, and 
ſometimes to the ſouthward. «4 . 
Vou may coaſt it along ſhore, from the Little Baſſes to Batacalo River, 


at the diſtance of 5, 6, or 7 miles; and have ſoundings from 40 to 3o, and 


from 30 to 20, and ſometimes 17 or 18 fathoms ; but moſtly between 


2 


2 « 
* 
p a 


Thoſe who coaſt it about his. iſland, ought to obſerve this, and not be ſur-" 


ſouthward, and is parallel to the beach along ſhore. On the north ſide of the 
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to be in the middle of the plain, as before mentioned: this hillock is called 


but they are further in the country, as before mentioned. 


* 


* AK a +" a 
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No eben thould be paid to the irveubl+ Waunditgr in this part of 7 e Iſland » 
Zelonn. There are holes in ſeveral places, having from 18 to 20 fathoms, 0 | 
and ſuddenly to 60 or 70 fathoms; e 100 fathoms, or perhaps no 
ground; and afterwards in 2 or 3 caſts, to 40, 30, 25 or 20 fathoms. 


1 at it, nor at the eprrents,. which ſometimes ſet on more, as well as 
. Bitacals 1 is known i bf "the mouth of a ſmall giver, which you cannot ſee till 
you are to the northward of it. It is very narrow, turns ſhort round to the 
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entrance, the Dutch have a ſmall factory-houſe, with a flag- ſtaff on it, by 
which alſo this place may be known. The land hereabout is vey” low. 
When the Friar's Hood bears SWIW. you are off Batacalo. 

I have paſſed Batacalo ſeveral times in the day- time, within 2 or 3 miles 
of it, and had 19, 20, and 22 fathoms water, but ſaw nothing of the reef 
that both the Engliſh and French talk fo much of. We kept our lead con- 
ſtantly going, and a good look-out with fair weather and mowed water ; yet 5 
ſaw Setzen; of it. 
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Foul Point, Trinkamalay Bay, Pigeon THING and Molle 
"Wall," © | a” 3 


From Batacalo to Vendelos Bay the coaſt lies NWbN. diſtance PHD 

9 leagues ; the land between them is low and woody. Small ſhips may 

coaſt it in 10 or 12 fathoms; but great ſhips muſt keep out in 20 and 2 5 fa- 

thoms, 2 or 3 leagues off ſhore; this will carry them clear of all danger. 

Vendelos is a ſmall bay, on the north ſide of a ſteep rocky point of land : 

it may be known by a ſmall hillock, which lies a long way in land, and ſeems 


2 — . ̃ ——A——.. , ] —— dy ans, — - 
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the Sugar-Loaf, from the great reſemblance it has to the top of a ſugar-loaf 
broke off. When the Sugar-Loaf bears W3S. you are off Vendelos Bay. 
South ward of the Sugar-Loaf, at ſome diſtance, are 2 or 3 other hillocks ; * 


8 


„„ „ Ships 


„Ships bound. to 2 in the SW. r ſhould keep mis cx oo 


* 
; # © 
8 N ? 8 A 
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cloſe on board; for, if once they get off from the land, they will not cally 
regain it. In ſhore hereabout is little or no current; but if a | ſhip once gets 
off from the land, ſhe will find a ſtrong current MingIo the. NNE. which. 


* 8 


wil prevent 1 hold of the land again. 1 


From Vendelos Bay to the Iſland Provedien or 3 „ 8 


NN W3W. or NN WI W. 31 leagues: the land between them lies rounding 


in a bight; and the ground all along foul, which makes. it bad anchoring. 
Hereabout the ſoundings are irfegular, ſhoaling or deepening 2 or 3 fathoms. 
at a caſt. In ſhore here, the bottom rocky, and the ſoundings irregular, 
from 22 to 17 fathoms, 4 or 5 miles off ſhore. Keeping in between 20 and 
24 fathoms, 2 or 3 leagues off ſhore, carries you clear of all danger. 

The Iſland Provedien is a white rock cloſe to the ſhore, and makes like 2 
ſail of a ſampan; ſo that it may be eaſily known... It appears like a fail when 
3 or 4 miles off it. The coaſt hereabout is low and woody; to the ſea-ward 
it is ſteep, iron- coloured rocks. The pal continues foul for 3 or 4 leagyes 


further to the northward. = 


From the Iſland Provedien to the SE. point of the great Bay of Trinkamalay, 


(ſometimes called Foul Point, or the Point of Cataris) the courſe is NNW W. 


diſtance 7 or 8 leagues. The coaſt is low and- woody, and there is a fine- 
white ſandy beach all the way between theſe places. By keeping in from 


18 to 22 fathoms, 3 or 4 miles off ſhore, you go clear of all danger. 


From Batacalo to the SE. point of the great Bay of Trinkamalay, or F oul 
Point, the coaſt lies NNW3W. diſtance 18 or 19 leagues. Being 3 or 4 


miles off Batacalo, by. ſteering this-courfe it will carry you clear of all dan- 4 


bers or. keoping in-between 20 and 25 ſathoms, vou wilt paff 3, 4; or 5 


miles from the ſhore. BY 
Foul Point is low and even, covered with trees. Three or four leagues to 

the ſouthward: of this Point is good anchorage, about 2 miles off ſhore, in 

14 or 15 fathoms water; and no danger if you go into 10 or 12 fathoms. A 


clear ſandy bottom from 4 leagues all the way to the point. From Foul 
ö Point there is a dangerous ſhoal' runs out to the NNE. at leaſt a mile and a 
quarter, being all rocky and foul ground, which gives it the name of Foul 
Point. Come no nearer this Point than 14 or 15 fathoms. When Round 


and Pigeon Iſland is 12 or 13 miles. | * 
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Iſland i is a Gal $ breadth open to the ſouthward * Marble Point, n are 
clear of all danger off F *oul Point 


From F oul Point to the Flag-ſla#®Point at Trinkamalay the Coaſt 15 


NW3 W. diftance 8 or 9 miles. Youpwill carry ſoundings from Foul Point 


1 of the way toward the Flag-ſtaff 8 from 15, 20, 30, 35. and 40 fa- 


thoms q then no ground, until you come within a mile of the Flag-ſtaff 


Point, when you will have ſoundings at 45 or * fathoms, and ſhoal gra- 
dually as you approach the ſhore. a: * Re, 


* * uh 
The Flag-ſtaff Point at Trinkamalay, is ates bighy ech ths point; "at 
the top thereof the Dutch hoiſt a flag, which may be ſeen a great way at ſea. 


There is no danger near this Peinse beer have 17 or 18 fathoms e a 


ſhip's length of it. r 


Being 3 or 4 miles to the hd of Is F - Kaff it a NNW. 


courſe will carry you clear of Pigeon Iſland, which you may paſs at 2 or 3 


miles diſtance, in 22 or 23 fathoms. The Aer between Flagſtaff . 


From the land a- breaſt Pigeon Iſland to Point Pedra, ths a lies NWbN. 


alittle weſterly, diſtance 25 or 26 leagues; the coaſt low and even, covered 


with trees; and good clear ria cs all the way: but you, muſt. * 


n careful of ſeveral ſhoals that lie off this part of the coaſt. 
The ſhoal of Molle Wall lies 3 leagues off ſhore, with 3 and 27 . 


water upon it. Between Molle Wall and Point Pedra there is another ſhoal, 


about 2 leagues off ſhore, with only 2 fathoms; and EbN. 2+ or 3 _— 


off Point Pedra, lies a dangerous rock, with only ꝙ feet water on it; alſo a 


” $4 


bank of ſand 35 or 4. leagues off ſhore, with very unequal ſoundings on it. 
It i is dangerous for ſhips to come near it: therefore you ſhould be very cau- 
tious in ling e this 1 of 0 coalt, and Keep ns lead "conſtantly 


going. 5 


From Pigeon Iand, to clear this: ſhoal of Molle Wall, ch e 48 


NNW. 10 or 11 leagues, taking care to keep in from 18 to 20, 22 or 24 fa- 
thoms. Having run NNW. io or 11 leagues, and you are in 19, 20, or 22 


fathoms} you may then ſtecr NNWzW. or NWbN. 14 or 15 leagues, ac- 
cording as you find you deepen or ſhoalen your water, taking care to keep in 
from 20 to 24 or 25 fathoms; having as much regard tothe depth of water 

i | Bbz2 CHE... 
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5 as the courſe ſteered. The above courſe, diſtance, and depth of Wu 
run you clear of all ange from, and e you e af 1 Fedra. 


| clL XXX. o Point Pagra and Negapat am. F 
933 Poet Pedra is very lor: . ah only ſhrubs and ede dune 11 
„Finns out into the ſea in ſuch. a manner, chat at ſome diſtance it looks like the 
wrecks of- old lips i in the water. In this manner I have ſeen it very plain 72 
rom theideck; (being becalmed® little to the ſouthward of Point Pedra) 5 
we had go ground with 100 fathoms of line; but failing, in half an hour 
we Had 50 fathoms, and then 40 fathoms. - Soon after, there coming on a 
light a air at north, we ſtood WNW. 4 miles, and had from 40 to 30, 20 and 
rs fathoms, and when in the latitude of about 9? 30' N. the extremes of the 
; land bore from WbN5N. to S. diſtance off-ſhore: about 3 leagues : we then 
ſteered out NNE. till we deepened our water to 20 fathoms: then ſteered 
NNW. dil we had 26 fathoms: then NN WW. till we had 30 fathoms: 
* then ſteering NW. andNWbW. for Negapatnam, had no nas: 4 
| The latitude of Point Redra.i is 92 48' N. the longitude 80? 31 E. from ; 
London; the variation 25 eaſterly, 1760. 

Being a· breaſt of Point Pedra, in 20 or 24 fathams you will 105 A 
four water to 28, 30, 35, 40 and 50 fathoms; and then no ground. When 
you have deepened your water to 30 or 35 fathoms, you may haul up NW. 
or NW b W. in order to get hold of the Coromandel Coaſt, about Negapatnam; $. 
and about mid-way you will loſe ſoundings. de. RR and diſtance be- 
tween them is N. 42 W. 27 or 28 league. 8 
In croſſing from Zeloan to the Coaſt of G l, ſhips ould be very | 
ocunfich to keep well to the weſtward, and make the 1and about Negapatnam, 2m 

on account of the weſterly winds, which blow very ſtrong off this Coaſt; in 
the SW. monſoons, and prevent ſhips making the coaſt; and frequently ver. „ 
ſtrong northerly currents will horſe a ſhip to the northward in a ſurpriſing 
manner. Many ſhips, by not obſerving this precaution, have been driven to. 
the northward of their deſigned port, before they could get hold of the coaſt ; 
dy which means they have loſt : a great deal on * and 1 80 been 8270 to 
many inconveniencies. 


We always, by obſervin 'S the diredtiprs 1 fell in e wich Nega- 
patnam. 


* 


1 


3 


* 


4 
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little to the northward of the town, called the Chineſe Pagoda, in 14 or 13 


fathoms, bearing WNW. g or 6 leagues: this is the firſt thing to be ſeen near 


this part of the coaſt, the land being very low, though it is covered with 
trees. To the ſouthward of the town is a thick wood, higher than the reſt. 
bf the trees along this part of the coaſt. 


—'E he higheſt of the five pagodas, which are to the Wa of Negapat- 


nam, is very High, and being white, may be ſeen a great way at ſea. I have N 


ſeen it much about the ſame diſtance as the former, bearing WNW. in 14 fa- 
tboms; when firſt ſeen, they look like ſo many fail of ſhips.» I have ſeen 


the land about Negapatnam, from the maſthead, in 3 5 fathoms. Without 
40 fathoms you have no ſoundings ; and from 36 to 40 Ne- no 


ſoundings, it is not more than 2 or 3 miles. 
Negapatnam is the moſt conſiderable place belonging to uthe Dutch on the 
| coaſt of Coromandel ; ; it has a conſiderable trade, though very few veſſels 


belonging to the place. The fort is a ſquare, regularly fortified ; and has a. 
good ditch, with water, ſurrounding it. The town lies to the northward of 
tlie fort; and to the ſouthward of the fort is the mouth of a ſmall river, 
capable of receiving ſmall country veſſels. On the north fide of the entrance 


of this river is a battery of 14 guns, to which boats, that enter the river, 


5 me go within the length of their oars; and the landing- place is cloſe to it. 
There is a bar at the mouth of the river, which, in bad e er N 


much, and makes it dangerous for boats to go over it. 


Me uſed to anchor in Negapatnam Road in fathoms, clear ad ved beld- 
ing ground; the flag-itaff bearing. WS. and the higheſt of the five pagodas 


NWIN. off ſhore 2+ or 3 miles. The watering- place is about + a mile up 


the river, at a great tank, entirely commanded. by the fort. It would be both 
: troubleſome and tedious watering here, without the aſſiſtance of the natives, 
and their boats. -Freſh proviſions for preſent uſe. may be had here, with other 
refreſhments, vegetables, fruit, &c. ſufficient to ſupply a ſquadron of men of: 


war ; but no kind of ſea proviſion, except rice; and fire-wood is a ſcarce ar- 
ticle. The latitude of Negapatnam is 10% N and nene from » London, 


802 OE. the variation 30 W. 1760. e 
The ſhore is very flat off Negapatnam. I have been told; that wh Ne- - 
y | | |  gapatnama 
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6 gapitngin Flag-ſtaff bears NNW. about 3 leagues, Anil is a ſhoal with only 


3 fathoms water on it: I never could find it; it is beſt to keep your lead 


going, and a good look-out. There is leſs current off this part than any” other 
of the Coaſt of Coromandel ; the current yes: oy" with — 1 _ | 
increaſes'as you go to the:northward. = & le 
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CLXXVXI. Of Calderoon, * Trankbar, 2 3 1 


From Negapatnam to Calderoon the coaſt lies north and ſouth, 71 3 or * 
leagues ; is low, woody, and all the way free from danger, till you come to 


Calderoon; with regular ſoundings as you approach the ſhore. There are no 


ſoundings without 45 and 50 fathoms: beyond that depth the bank goes off 


ſuddenly to no ſoundings. In that depth you will be 6 or 7 leagues off the 


land. In 40 fathoms you will be about 5 leagues off; and it ſhoalens gradu- 
ally toward the ſhore to 10 or 11 fathoms; then you will be about 3, 4, or 


5 miles off ſhore. You may coaſt it all the way in 11 or 12 fathoms, at 
about 2 leagues off ſhore, till you come to the reef of Calderoon; then you 
muſt keep out in 14 or 15 fathoms, there being 12 fathoms cloſe to the reef. 


About 4 leagues northward of Negapa nam is the river Karycal, where the 


F rench had a ſettlement, which was taken by the Engliſh in the year wa ; 


It has a very high flag-ſtaff, by which it may be known. 65 T's 
Two leagues to the northward of Karycal is Trankabar, the chief ſettlement 
belonging to. the Danes in. the Eaſt-Indies. The fort is e White. 


by which it may be known at a diſtance. 


In ſailing along ſhore to the northward, 1 Trankebae __ Catz 
deroon, you will ſee two ſmall . near each . W up in the 
country. 

\Calderwan.i is . 5 a thick baſes wood, Joſe to the fon, which appears 
higher than any of the land thereabout. At a diſtance at ſea it appears like 


a low iſland, whoſe greateſt height is in the middle, and its extrematics: low; 8 


by this it may be known, _ 


At the back of Calderoon Wood. are 4 very an high nals called ha 
Chalambarang Pagodas. | Theſe pagodas, when they appeared juſt touching 
the ſouth part of Calderoon Wood, bore WIN. at the ſame time wechad 
25 fathoms about 3 leagues off ſhore. When they appeared on the middle 
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of the wood, they bore due weſt, by which Calderoon may be Nba but, 
if you are well in ſhore, the wood will prevent your ſeeing the pagodas, till 
you open them to the northward ; then they will bear WbS3S... . 

* The north part of Calderoon Wood forms a point of land, oocaſioned — 
the River Divecotei coming out there, eſpecially when you come from the 
ſouthward, and fail near ſhore; becauſe the coaſt, whoſe direction was 

” hitherto north, forms an elbow here, and trenches * NN . and 

'* #NWbN. 32 leagues as far as Porta Nova. 

From the mouth of Divecotei River extends a vane. or ſhoal, which | 
reaches 42 or 5 miles from the ſhore, and ſtretching along to the ſouthward, 
joins to the ſhore about the ſouth part of Calderoon Wood; this is called 

Calderoon Shoal. This ſhoal is ſteep to and dangerous; fo that from 11 or 12 

fathoms you will, in ſome places, fall ſuddenly into 3 or 4 fathoms. I have 

6 ſeveral times ſtood well in with this ſhoal, and had a good view of it: a great 
9 part of it 18 dry, and the ſea generally breaks very high upon it. I have ſtood 
in the day- time into 114 or 12 fathoms, ſeemingly about a mile from it; and 

a ſloop, a ſmall diſtance a- head of us, had only 4 fathoms; on which we tacked 
immediately. I would not adviſe a great ſhip to come nearer this ſhoal than 

15 or 16 fathoms i in the night, nor 13 or 14 in the day. 


His Majeſty's ſhip Falmouth narrowly eſcaped being loſt on this ſhoal, in 

the night : they were ſtanding in for it, and intended to tack in 12 fathoms ; . 

but miſſing ſtays, they were in 4x fathoms before they could put about, 
and were obliged to anchor: in the morning, the weather. being moderate, 
hey warped' off, and came to fail. | 

I have been i in 1 11. fathoms but 1 2 mile off the FEY part of this ſlioal; 

" * the flag-ſtaff at Port Nova bore WbN=N. and the two middlemoſt of 
the four Chalambarang Pagodas in one, WSW. Then I could ſee numbers of 
black people on the ſhoal, fiſhing. This is a pretty good mark for the north 
part of this ſhoal : but a ſhip bound into Porta Nova muſt bring the two 
middlemoſt pagodas open to the northward, to bear WSWS. and at the ſame 
time Porta Nova flag-ſtaff W NIN. Then you are clear to the north part 
of the ſhoal (which lies about 5; miles off ſhore) and may Haul it in for Porta 
Nova; or, if in 18 or 20 fathoms, you may haul in for it when the flag - ſtaff 
bear WNW. and when the ſouthernmoſt of the Chalambarang Pagodas is 
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on with the ſouth part of Calderoon Wood, you then are a-breaſt of the 
South part of this ſhoal ; but this does not lie far off ſnore. Note, the water 
it : ſhoalens faſter on ſtanding in toward Calderoon, and OPUS gt” in — 
= 7 ing off it, than any other part of the co t. A 
Porta Nova is an Indian town of conſiderable trade, kw the Dutch 1065 
a factory, on which they hoiſt their flag. Here is a ſmall river navigable only 
| 1 for ſmall country veſſels: freſh water is filled out of a tank, a little way up 
i the river; but it is bad and brackiſh, as ſeveral of our men of War experien © 
ced. They came up from Cuddalore to this place to water; t found the 
| bad effects of it, from its giving the people the flux. e 
Porta Nova Road is by much the ſmootheſt and ſafeſt on all the 8 
del Coaſt; ſo that there is little or no current in this road: the bottom is 
clear; muddy, and good holding ground. Its ſmoothneſs is occaſioned by the 
Calderoon Shoal, to the ſouth- eaſtward, which ſhelters i it from * uy” el 2 
that you find in every other part of the coaſt. , 
You may anchor in Porta Nova Road in 6 Sande water, thef lag - Kar a at 
Port Nova WN. and the ſouthernmoſt of the 4 pagodas at pee 
be off ſhore 2 1 The . of Porta Nova is 115 32 N. 
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cClLxxxI l. Of Fort St. David's My J Cuddalore." 


From Porta Nova to F ort St. David” 8 (belonging to the Engliſh) the coaſt 
lies NbE. 6 leagues ; you may coaſt it along ſhore hereabout in 8, 9, og, 10 
fathoms, about a league off ſhore. A little to the northward of Porta Nova i 
begin the white ſand-hills, which extend along the coaſt near the ſea, Ma 
diſtance this part of the coaſt reſembles ſeveral iſlands, the ſand- bank near the 
ſea being higher than any other part of the coaſt, which is exceeding low. Þ 8 
About 3 miles to the ſouthward of Fort St. David's are the town and river 
of Cuddalore. The river is ſhallow, with a bar, fit only for boats to enter. 
We hay ſeveral months in Cuddalore Road, during the blockade of Pon- 
8 | dicherey, and anchored in 63 fathoms, clear and good holding ground ; 
EY -Cuddalore Bar WSW. the flag-ſtaf NW N. the ruins of Fort St. David 
NNW. W. off ſhore 14 mile; the current ſetting to the northward at the 
rate of a mile an hour, as it always does off this place i in the SW. monſoon. 
| Here 
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Here we wits ſupplies with plenty of freſh proviom, dezente. fedke, 40 
other refreſnments. 0 * 7 . 
The ſatit itüde of Fort St. David's 111 deg. 40 N. £ bog. - & Fe. 
. » London' and the vFiation 30 W 1 e 
Prom Fort st. David's to Pondicherry "the coaft lids. NNE. 43 ſhagrtes.. 7 1 
- GY wa between them Mat Let 1% Bent, 4, $ or 6& © | 
0 Ane, off ſhore. In tlie offing you will have from 38 to 27 and 42 fathoms, 
a * or 6 Teaghtes off ſhore” and without that no foundings. | "There is nothing; | 
remarkable between them; to > ſeaward the land is. boy and * and. 
44 2 im und. . of | ni en TB oft * « back D 
From Fort 80 David's to Sadtas che coiſt lies Vwrig 2 1 le ee Mc — 
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C xXXII. Of Pordicherry; gadras, Attnipatvn; the | Seren _ I 
by lis. Pagodas, Covolam, and. St. Thomas. 3 


boa dich dh) the ew che allet of di French Milkinenth in India 5 5 
reſidence of the governor- general and head counci 


il, and, before it was de- 
yed by the Engliſh, was by much the largeſt and moſt beautiful Euro- 
e ſettlement in India, affording a moſt delightful proſpect from tlie ſea. 
985 The latitude of Pondigherry' 1 is 11 56 N. and longitude, by ſeveral aſtrono- 

„5 at obſervations, 79? E. _ London; the variation 30 W. #760, , 
8 Soze diſtance in land, there is a remarkable black land on a flat hill, with! + 
2gfov© of trees on it, higher 3 any other part of the coaſt or cbuntty 

Heteabout, which is the firſt thing you will ſee on this part of the coaſt, 
+ coming in from the ſea; and by which you may know Pondicherry : we: 
called it the Tuft of Trees in land from Pondicherry, When on with 
„ he middle of Pondicherry, bearing WIN. 23 or 3 leagues we had 15 füthoms, 
—— Wb. 5 leagues, we had 38 fathoms': there ate no ſoundings' without: 

: 49 or 42 fathoms, then the bank goes off very ſuddenly. 1% 85 _- 
hs, * The French ſhips generally. anchored: right off the town in 7 or 8 fathoms, 1 
about 3 of = mile, and ſmall” ſhips in 5 or 6 fathoms, x a mile off ſhore: . 

We anchored in 10 fathoms, the flag - ſtaff WIS. and the tuft of trees on tlie 
1 had at: dhe back'of e #6 gi off ſhore! e e 5. the bot- | 
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the coaſt i is low, with ſome fand-hills ; 3 and i in land it is woody. 


1 5 water is ſhoaler than to the northward or ſouthward thereof: : it is beſt 


not for this, Sadras would not be lr Gioreands on un * the Ink 
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th 1 une the current ſets NbE. 1 knot, ſometimes, more, or leg. To the 


| — ear of this place, and cloſe to the north baſtion, is the entrance. of a 


river capable of receiving pretty large country . e ire 2 which 
| makes it very convenient for trade. a 


25 


From Pondicherry to Sadras the coaſt lies N NE:E. Aire. 16-1 leagues”: 


a About 9 leagues to the northward of Pondicherty, on the n * 
are the ruins of Alem-Parva, formerly a French ſettlement, but deſtroyed - * 
by the Engliſh. You may coaſt it along to Alem-Parva,. in 19, 12, or 14 
fathoms, 4. 6, or 8 miles off ſhore; in the offing 38, 40, or 44 fathoms, 


5, 6, or 7 leagues off ſhore; and without that, no ſoundings: the bottom 144 

ſand and grave. 
From Alem-Parva you may ſee the high land of Sadras, a chain 1 neh 
mountains (ſome of which are very ragged) up in the country at the back of 25 


+7 


2 


Sadras: the coaſt between them lies NNEz E. . 7 leagues. You may coaſt ir 
along. ſhore i in 10, 11, or 12 fathoms, at 5, he or 7 miles off ſhore. In the 


offing you have from 3o to 40 and 45 fathoms, coarie brown ſand and gravel, 
5 or 6 leagues off ſhore. - The high land of Sadras NW. 4 or 5; leagues 5/ 30 


fathoms. The flag- ſtaff WSW. 3 leagues; 25 fathoms. The flag · ſtaff 
N WN. 3 or 4 leagues ; 3.39 fathoms. No ſoundings without 45 fathoms. ' 


When the ſouth part of the high land of Sadras bears NW. then . | 
bears W. About 23 or 3 leagues to the ſouthward of Sadras, there is a 
thick wood extending about 2 or 3 miles to the northward : off this w OO he 


ſt there- 
fore to keep a little further off ſhore hereabout, i in 11 or 12 fathoms, . +, * 
About 5 or 6 miles to the northward of the above wood there i Is another * 
thick wood, which (as you come from the ſouthward) ſeems to run out into 
the ſea, and form a. point of land. From the ſouthern part of this thick 
wood you may ſee Sadras (a Dutch ſettlement) with a high tlag-ſtaff, which | 


ſhews the flag over the trees, and may be ſcen a long way at ſea, Were it 


3 that ſurrounds it. oj A 
From Sadras to Madras the pf + ths NbE. 12 or 1 u leagues: the land 
near the ſea i is low and woody, but ſeveral high mountains in land, 


N ; 3 
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The coaſt from Sadras to Covolam, and to the northward thereof, i is ſteeper 
to, and has deeper water than off Sadras, or ſouthward of it. You may coaſt 
it along ſhore from Sadras to Covolam in 20, 22, or 24 fathoms, 4, 5, or & 
miles off ſhore ; in the offing you have from 30 to 15 fathoms' FER or 5 we Ag 
off ſhore'; and without that no ſoundingss. bi 

About 2 or 3 leagues to the northward of Sadris are the Seven Pagodas 


"which are thus ſituated : there are 2 pagodas near the ſea, 4 in the valley 
near the foot of the ſouthernmoſt high land, and one on the very pitch 


thereof. The ſight of thoſe in the valley is We ben rs rd the woods, 
eſpecially when they bear about weſt. 


From the Seven Pagodas to Covolam the coaſt lies NbE. a little ale ; 
diftance 5 leagues. You may coaſt it along ſhore between them in 18, 20, 


22, or 24 fathoms, at 4, 5, or 6 miles off ſhore. ' In the offing you have 


from 30 to 40 fathoms, at 4 or 5 leagues off ſhore ;- and without that no- 


ſoundings. Covolam is a Portugueſe fattory-houſe; on which they hoiſt 
re flag: and the houſe is very white; by this it may be know. 


From Covolam to the town and church of St. Thomas the courſe is as the 


coaſt lies, NbE. 3+ leagues. This alfo is a Portugueſe town, fituated cloſe 
to the ſea ; and the church ſtands quite upon the beach, by which it may be 
known.” - You may coaſt it between them in from 20 to 15 or 14 fathoms, 
diſtance from 6 to 3 miles off ſhore. In the offing you have from 30 to 40- 
or F ne at 4, 5, or 6 leagues diſtance; and without that, no ſoundings. 
In land there are high mountains, the northernmoſt of which is the loweſt, 


and is known. from any others round it by being a lower and flatter hill, with: 
a church built at the top of it, which is . to be kan. b dong | 


thore : : this is called St. Thomas's Mount. 
From the town or church of St. Tk3mas to Madras A kd lies NbE.. 


3 miles. You may coalt it in 10, 1 1, or 12 fathoms water, 2 or 3 miles off” 


ſhore. About may way! between them i is a remarkable high black 1 8 


CLXXX IV. 07 Madras or Fort St. George, and Pullicat... 


Madras, or Fort St. George, is the chief Engliſh ſettlement on che- Co- 
mandel Coaſt, the ſeat of a ſuperior governor and council, and very well forti- 
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fed. It is a place of great trade, though few or no ſhips belong to it, andi 
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is divided into the White and Black Town; the Goouibe of which i is-fmall, 

but well built, and ſtands within the walls of the garriſon ; the Black Town 
. 4s conſiderably larger, and lies to the northward of the fort. Here. a ſmall 
river, over which there are two bridges, empties itſelf to the ſouthward of 
the town, forming an elbow in its courſe from the northward; whereby it 
ſurrounds moſt part of the fortifications: this adds greatly to the ſtrength 
of the place. The watering- place is about 14 mile to the northward of the 
fort but your ſhip muſt be watered by country boats, as none other can 
land, on account of the great ſurf; and they are often overſet in it. 

The latitude of Madras is 13 12 N. its 1 is 80 YOu NO Lon- 
don; and the variation was 2 W. 1760. * 

The road is bad and open: you lie there expoſed to all NY that blow, 
with a large ſwell perpetually rolling in upon the ſhore ; which makes ſhips 
labour very much in this road. The beſt marks for anchoring are, the flag- 
ſtaff and the cupola of the town-clock in one, NWbW. St. Thomas's 
Mount SW=W. and the high black pagoda WSW. in 10 fathoms, off ſhore 
1z or 2 miles. The bottom i is muddy, and good holding: ground; but further 
to the northward it is reckoned foul, there being many wrecks, loſt anchors, 
&c. I have known many ſhips ſpoil their cables in this road. There is 
7 generally a northern. current in the SW. monſoon, and a ſouthern one in the 
NE. monſoon, at ſome times running very ſtrong, at others little or none. 

Here is to be had plenty of all forts of provifions and refreſhments for a fleet 
of men of war, or other ſhips. The country hereabout is extremely beautiful, 
pleaſant and plentiful, and affording a charming proſpect; but wood is a very 
ſcarce article. The landing-place. is at the ſea- gate; but the ſurf breaking 
very high on the ſhore, makes it very dangerous landing, the ſurf being greater 
here than at any other part of the: Coaſt of Coromandel. The manner of 

landing is thus : the ſhip's boat anchors juſt without the ſurf, where what 
We call the bar-boats come, take out the paſſengers or goods, carry them 
| chrough the ſurf, and bring them on ſhore. Theſe boats are lometimes 
overſet, the people drowned, and goods loſt. b 
As at this time we went no further to the northward on the. Coaſt of 
Coromandel ; and, according to. my original deſign, not intending to give any 


2 of _ — * L _ not been; yet, as in à ſucceeding 
. voyage, 
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voyage, from Diego Rayes to Madras, we fell in with Pullicat, off which 
there is a very dangerous ſhoal, I ſhall therefore in this place proceed to 
give ſome account thereof, and ſo conclude this deſcription of the Coaſt of 
Coromandel. 
From Pullicat to Madras the coaſt lies Sbw'zw. diſtance 7 or 8 leagues. 
You have from 18 to 14 fathoms water, 3 or 4 miles off ſhore and from 
30 to 35 fathoms, ſandy ground, 3 or 4 leagues off ſhore, The land near the 
ſea is low and woody ; though, in ſome places, the trees (being pretty high) 
make the. land appear, at a diſtance, like hillocks or very broken land. In 
land there are very high mountains, called the High Land of Pullicat; they 
are at a great diſtance from it, and not to be ſeen in hazy weather. | 
The flag-ſtaff at Pullicat is very high, and when the flag is hoiſted, it 
may be ſeen 4 leagues. When the high land of Pullicat bore WbS. and the 
extremes of land from WSW. to WNW. off ſhore about 4 leagues, we had 
36 fathoms; and when the flag- ſtaff of Pullicat bore WSWIW. _ 
32 or 4 leagues, we had 30 fathoms. The latitude of Pullicat is 15* 40 N. 
the longitude 80? 38'E. from London; and the variation was 42 W. 1760. 
| There i is a dangerous ſhoal off Pullicat, with only 15 or 16 feet water on 
it; and the outſide ſteep to. 1 once anchored in the night off this ſhoal, in 10 
fathoms, having ſhoalened it ſuddenly from 12 fathoms; and imagining we 
| Were coming on the ſhoal, we veered away + a cable (the wind being eaſterly) 
and had but 8 fathoms. In the morning, at day-light, ſent the boat a ſound- 
ing on the ſhoal, and. found (a cable's length within where the ſhip lay) no 
more than 3 fathoms: 3 the diſtance from 12 to 3 fathoms was not 2 cables 
length. : 
A great ſhip ſhould not come nearer this ſhoal than 13 or 14 fathoms. 
If you have a leading gale, you may clear the north part of this ſhoal by 
keeping the flag - ſtaff of Pullicat Wbs. but if the wind ſhould be northerly, 
it will be neceſſary to allow it a larger birth, and ſteer in WSW. You may 
anchor in 5z or 4x fathoms water, muddy ground; 12 or 2 miles on fore, 
the flag ſtaff bearing from Wbs. to WSW. | 5 
Here ends Mr, Nichelſon' 8 Deſcription of the Coromandel Coaſt. 
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of! 15 Coaſts oh Arrakan and Ava. 


CLXXXV. Of the Easrann Coaer of the Gus or Bay of 
BzNGAL, ARRAKAN Rive, and the NEGRAILLE IsLES. 


From Sagor Iſle to Chittigong, the coaſt is exceeding low; or rather it is a 
chain of iſlands formed by the different mouths of the Ganges, which ſpread 
over the northern coaſt of the Bay of Bengal. Theſe iſlands are ſurrounded 
with very dangerous banks, which extend ſouthward as far as 2123 north 
latitude. There are between theſe banks and iſlands ſeveral. paſſages, which 
are not frequented, | becauſe. moit of the rivers are ſubject to ſuch a ſudden riſe 
of water, that, as ſoon as the flood makes, it riſes 1 in a wave or bohr, ſeveral. 
feet in an inſtant. 
A ſmall Portugueſe ſhip, drawing 10 or 12 feet water, got into one of theſe 
paſſages ; and after many attempts, it was lucky enough to find its way into 
the Ganges, by the river Ran gafoula. | 
Ihe iſlands that border upon theſe banks are barren and oncultivated . 
they have no water but the overflowing of the ſea. The crews of ſhips, 
eſcaped hither from ſhipwreck, have been ready to periſh with hunger, ne- 
ceſſity obligin g them to feed on the pith of reeds; and it was not till they had 
endured many fatigues and diſtreſſes, that they at length arrived at places 
inhabited. | 
I he danger of approaching this coaſt, is the reaſon why navigators have 
not attained any farther particulars of it. As to thoſe of the river Chittigong, 
the relators do not eſſentially agree amongſt themſelves. 
From Chittigong to the river Arrakan is computed 50 leagues SEbE. The 
hazard there is in trading with the people of Arrakan (its government being | 
very anarchical) makes this coaſt little frequented, and conſequently not. 
much known. It is only known, that 10 leagues SE. from Chittigong is a 
bank extending. 5 leagues. from the ſhore ; and that from this bank, for the 
diſtance of 25 leagues, the draughts do not deſcribe any danger. | 
= his ſhoal, , accordin 8 to the charts, ſtretches to the ſouth · weſty ard from 
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the nern point of a river, which, according to M. d Anville, is Shatigan 

(or Chittigong) River. M. d'Apres ſeems to underſtand the great river to 
the north-weſtward of this, to be the River of Chatigan, which, ROE 

to M. d'Anville, is the great branch of the Ganges. 1 

Ihe rivers which empty themſelves hereabout, are neither con iderable 

nor navigable. At the end of this extent begin the banks, which continue 


along the coaſt, as far as the mouth of Arrakan River. The edge of that 


which projects the fartheſt, is 6 leagues from the land to the weſtward of 
Mawhill, fituate on the north fide of the river of that name. That to the 

| ſouthward is formed by the Ifland of Badremacan, which makes the north 
point of Arrakan river ; and that of Maw is one of its mouths. | | 
To go into the River Arrakan, you muſt make the Broken Iſland in Jati- 
tude 19? 4% N. in order to avoid the banks to the ſouthward of Point Ba- 


dremacan. Off Broken Iſland, you have regular ſoundings, which gradually 


| decreaſe. to 7 fathoms. You continue to coaſt this iſland as far as its N W. 
point; there you may anchor, and wait for : a Lok. if you want to 8⁰ up 
the Wer. 

To the SE. of Broken Ifland the aud forms a oaks bay, full of 
different fized iſlands, the fartheſt and ſouthernmoſt of which is Cheduba 
iſle From. this to Point Negrais or Negraille i is 55 leagues. 

Coming from the weſtward, and in fight of the ſouth point of the great 
5 idand Negraille, you make directly towards it, taking care (in approach- 
ing it) of the bank which projects a league from it to the WNW. For 
this it will be proper to have the lead near at hand, there being 4 fathoms 
cloſe to it. You may coaſt it in 5 or 6 fathoms. The depth is not above 6 
fathoms any where, between the ſouth point of Great Negraille and Diamond 
Iſland, nor any leſs towards Diamond Iſland till within half a mile thereof. 
The bottom dark grey ſand. This depth, round the ſouth point, is known 
by a great rock, almoſt contiguous, and by a little pagoda, ſituate upon a 
hill. Without this remark, the diſcontinuation of the coaſt, and Diamond 
Iſland (which you my ſee at a diſtance) are lyfficient to prevent your being 
mühen. 

Vou muſt continue to eoaſt the ſouth * eaſt parts « of this illand, till you 
are Mate the NW. point of the Little Negraille or Deer Iſland; then you. 
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quit the larboard ſide and keep on the ſtarboard, to round this point of the 
Little Negraille, within which you may anchor, in 6, 8, or 10 fathoms. 
water, off the low land. In this courſe come not too near the Great Ne- 
graille, on account of a ſand bank (ſteep to) right off a bay full of trees, 
which are to be ſeen here. Theſe inſtructions are by the Sieur de la Touche. 

From the Little Negraille to Diamond Ifland, at about 3 of the diſtance of 
em the other, lies a ſhoal, pretty ſteep on the NW. ſide, which makes 
the entrance of the harbour dangerous, and obliges you for ſafety to coaſt 
along the Great Negraille, keeping in 64 fathoms, becauſe in 7 fathoms you 
may run a- ground before you are aware. Thus it happened to the French 
king's ſhip, called L Indien, commanded by M. de Predine, which was loſt: 
there in 16983 * by the increaſe of 2 that he was in the 
beſt channel. 

Some pretend there is a channel hotwicom the ſouth part of this bank and 
| Pima Iſland; but it ſeems not adviſeable for any to go that way, even in 
=__ 2 middling hip. 8 N 
3 Coming from the eaſtward to enter Negraille, you paſs. 13 league to the 
ſouthward of Diamond: Iſland, without coming near it, on account of a reef, 
which runs off to the ſouthward; Having doubled it, you muſt not be too- 
_ haſty to gain the channel, leſt you run on the SW. part of it. The beſt. 
=. : courſe is to keep along the edge of it, till you bring the ſouth point of the 
| | Great Negraille to bear NE. then ſtand: directly for it, and coaſt it as already, 

mentioned. The ſhips that come from the 8. or SW. are alſo to take notice. 
of this paragraph. _ 

_ The weſt fide of the Little Negele i is Io, filled 1 trees 105 buſhes 5: 
the eaſt fide. on the contrary is. hilly, from. whence deſcends good water. In 


the. woods are clephants,. NG Nags, hogs, and deverul other for ta 
of animals. | 


CLXXXVI. Of. the Coen. from: the — leres 70; 


SI RIA RIVER. 


It is. reckoned about 55 leagues from Diamond Iland t to * mouth * Siriam 
WE River. The coaſt (wich runs EbS, and ESE. as far as Baragou River, and 


af ter ward 


O the Gaagis * Ava ab Prot. k. = | 
after ward ENE. ) is no more than a continuation of iſlands, ſeps * a. = 
ferent channels and banks. 3 * | j 

The bight of Martaban, ne gctorditg.. to- 1 1 Faerie wing | ; | 
make a6 principal mouth of the river An, ig not well known; it is ſaid ta 1 | 
be exceeding; dangerous, on account of ſeveral ſhoals, on which the ſea : : 
riſes, ſuddenly 10 feet. The ſhips bound to Siriam ſhould — of the AY | 1 
tides, which run there with n rapidity. e re © Anett 0 of 
CLXXXVI. of the 3 lazs, and: others. in the Guts = 
of BN. bad in Na e en In 

The middle of the illand Preparis is in 1 . latitude, about 15 1 to | 1 

the weſtward of the Coaſt of Tenafferim; it extends about 3 leagues NNE, 1 
and SSW. At each end of it there is a little iſtand, or rock, one of which ; 1 
lies 4 leagues off to the SSW. in ſuch a manner, that theſe little iſlands, 4 : 
with the principal iſland, are in length about 9 leagues, from latitude | | 1 
14* 45 to 15 8 N. They are ſurrounded with rocks above water, upon 
which the ſea breaks continually ; this makes it very dangerous coming near 
them. The land of Preparis Iſland appears woody, pretty l and of [| 
4 height to be ſeen 8 leagues off at ſea in clear weather. - i 

Fourteen” leagues SWbs. from the ſouth point of Preparis, you find the 1 
Cocos Iſlands. Their latitude, by obſervation, is 14 5 N. They bear from | 
the iſlands that encompaſs the north point of the Great Andaman, NE. 9 
leagues. On the eaſt fide of the ſouthernmoſt iſland, you may anchor in a ſan- 
dy bay, and get wood and water, Thoſe who have been there, aſſure of their I! 
ſafety. The northernmoſt of theſe iſlands is a ſmall diſtance from the others, N : 
and ſeems to afford a paſſage between them. In fine weather they may be | | 
| ſeen 10 leagues. Captain Morris, in the Boſcawen, anchored at theſe iſlands, i} 
in January, 1703, about 3 miles off the NW. part of the ſouthernmoſt iſland, ; ; 
in 22 fathoms. He ſent the boat to ſound from the ſhip to the ſhore, which it 
found regular ſoundings decreafing to 10 fathoms, within a mile of the ſhore, 1 
They landed on the wet fide of the iſland, in a fine ſandy bay; but found 1 
the reſt all rocky. They found wood here, but could not find any freſh "| 
water. — are regular — flowing NN E and SSW. 7T he latitude of ; 5 
D d „ - the : i 

| 1 ; 
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the ſouthernmoſt iſland, and which is alſo the weſtermnoſt, end 8 to 
to be 14 N. | K | 
of The Andaman Iſlands lie OE and: PR 1 a 3 42, to 10® 30 0 
latitude. They are divided into Great and Little Andamans, and are inhabited; 
but the ſavage diſpoſition of the natives (whoare faid to be canibals) is the 
reaſon they are not frequented; and therefore we can have n no 1 delors avon 
of them. . ngen 62/1 FART 
The Great Andamans are Ry in all the hs as two large idands; 
ſeparated by an arm of the ſea, The navigators who have approached them, 
report that they are beſides ſurrounded with a number of little ones, as well 
on the eaſt as weſt. fide; and that there are, moreover, many apparent and 
hidden dangers. | Between: the Great and Little Andamans, that is to ſay, to 
the ſouthward of the former, ſome ſay there is an exceeding fine paſſage for 
ſhips bound to the eaſtern coaſt ; but we haye no particular account thereof. 
The north, part of the Great Andaman, or rather that of the iſlands which 
ſurround it, lies in 13 42 north latitude, - Between theſe and the Great 
Andaman is a paſſage, or channel, through which the ſhip Le Pondicherry 
failed in her way to Pegu. The account the captain gives of it in his jour- 
nal, ſhews that it is neither adyiſeable nor uſeful to follow his example, be- 
cauſe the paſſage is exceeding dangerous, and you can reap no benefit by it. 
The beſt channel is between the Iſlands Cocos and theſe, which is 9 Kaese 8 
from one to the other. The account is as follows. _ 8 
The 22d of November at noon, we ſaw land: the moſt FEAR pan | 
was a low point extending to the northward, at the extremity of which we 
diſcovered ſome little iſlands. The Portugueſe pilot, whom 1 engaged at. 
Madras as a coaſting pilot, was deſirous of having a nearer view of them 
| both; therefore we ſteered eaſt for the above-mentioned point. At 5 P. M. 
we were two leagues from a ſmall iſland ; this the pilot called the Little 
Cocos. As night came on I judged it proper to put about immediately, and 
ſteer $SWbS. to avoid entangling myſelf among theſe iſlands in the night-. 
time, eſpecially as there was the appearance of bad weather. At half an 
hour paſt ſix we ſounded in 40 fathoms, fine ſand : : at nine, as it was almoſt 
calm, and fearing the tides might horſe me too near the ſhore, I anchored i in 
24 fathoms, red ſand, 13 league from the low land, which lies at the foot 


of 2 great hills in land. 1 
At 


, 9 
- 
1 — 


fue EA EN in WY Gur of "TA 1 0 


; AdigiAus M. wer weighed, with the wind at SW. and NNE: to open the 
adds we then brought the cape to bear ENE. and 'EbN: to enter it, 
leaving the two hills and body of the land on the ſtarboard ſide; and on the 
larboard ſeveral little iſlands (including the Little Cocos above mentioned) 
which are all of a moderate height, even and woody, and ſeem, as you 
come from the ſouthward, to ſtop up the paſſage; but, by bringing them to 
the eaſtward, you __ it, there 1 about two miles from one fide to the 

"al noon 'the 1. obliged u us to ee in 2 5 fadbotne⸗ large geb che 

| ſtarboard point eaſt about 2 miles; and that on the larboard, ENExE 2 leagues. 
The whole afternoon it rained, the wind blowing very freſh: at realty nn 
obliged us to veer out all our gheer, to prevent our driving. 

At 6 P. M. the wind being favourable, the pilot would . (ev The 
fear of ſome accident in the night- time, in a paſſage that appeared to me DS 
to be full of difficulties, made me endeavour” to diſſuade him from his 
deſign. He ſtill perſiſted; aſſuring me that he was perfectly acquainted with 
the place, and ſaid he had been chadugh it ten or eleven times. I at laſt 
yielded to his ſolicitations, and weighed. We then ſtood for the paſſage, 
ſteering Eaſt, Ebs. and EbN. by our. ſoundings, which we found very un- 
even, and full of rocks on thas Andaman ſide, ſometimes 1 in 22 fathoms, then 

11, and then 5, following the ſtream of the tide, which ſet us very near 
the larboard iſland. This ſeems to be the iſland Cocos, as being the princi- 
pal and largeſt iſland on the larboard hand, going t to the caſtward, and n 

ing the northern part of the ſtrait. | 1 

When you have entered the ſtrait, the rk fide 1s FOR OR ſafer 
than the other; though there are two or three rocks even with the water in 

the middle of the paſſage. At midvight the wind failing, and the tide againſt 
us, we anchored, being about two-thirds through. At day-break I found 
myſelf about half a mile from the rocks juſt mentioned; which are above half 
way. There is one rock quite even with the water, and the other two ſome- 
what higher toward the larboard iſland. There is a little cormorandiere, or 

quick- ſand, on the ſtarboard fide, toward Andaman Ifland, Row: whence there | 
ſeems to project a very dangerous reef. b 
As ſoon as the tides were favourable I 1 and failed 4 
D d 2 mid 
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apts exceeding quick, ſounding i in 13, 18, 25, and 30 fathoms. 
In going out we perceived 3 or 4 little iſlands on the larboard ſide: there are 
two in an opening, one of which is round, the other flat and very ſmall, with 
three little iſlets at the end of it. Toward the Great Andaman Iſle, there is 
a large and round iſland, with many others extending to the ſouthward. My 
coaſting pilot told me the tide flowed” at five o'clock, at each end of wy : 
channel. | 
You may ſee, on the eaſt ſide of Andaman Iſland, as well as on the welt, 
excceding high mountains. At 6 P. M. when we were out, the larboard 
point bearing WZ N. 4 leagues; that of the Great Andaman Wbsz8. the 
ſouthernmoſt land in fight, SSW. 7 to 10 leagues 3 we ſaw two little We 
to the lee ward, which the pilot called the Great Cocos. 
From what I could obſerve, he made us paſs between the e of 
the Great Andaman and the adjacent little iſlands. I would not adviſe any 
one to frequent this paſſage, eſpecially at night, on account of the hk 
: wherewith it is filled. Thus far the Journal. al. 
The latitude and ſituation of the Car-nicobar lande, and ne others 


8 Pn them, are but imperfectly known. 


To the northward of Sombrere channel, you find ſeveral iſlands, between 
which it is not prudent to paſs without a more perfect knowledge of them 
than has been yet attained. The journals of ſome ſhips that have anchored 
there, mention ſeveral dangers: however, you may depend on the extent of 
the channel, as repreſented by the charts; Ef the latitude of the 
illands are not well known. 


CLXXXVIII, Of the N [COBAR JSLANDS. 


\ The Nicobar Iſlands are ſituate ſouth of Sombrere Channel: the-ſouthern- 
moſt is the largeſt, being about ꝙ leagues long; the northernmoſt is as ex- 
tenſive from eaſt to weſt, but much leſs from north to ſouth. Between 
_ theſe iſlands is a very good paſſage; about 6 or 7 leagues long, called St. 
George's Channel; it lies ENE and WSW. The biggeſt ſhips may -paſs 
through ſafely, if they keep mid-channel. At each end of this chan: 
nel is a little iſland, which, muſt be left to the fouthward either way. That 
on the welt end has at its north point a reef, extending half a mile at leaſt. 


dangerous to be ventured upon. Vou ought alſo to fail to the northward of 


the other little iſland at the eaſt end, on account of a reef in the middle of 


the channel, which may be fee.” to the ſouthward, and which ret this 
paſſage dangerous. 


The ſhips that Fail in or od of the Straits of Malacca, and thoſe that go | 


from Acheen to the weſtward, generally paſs to the ſouthward of Nicobar, 
whoſe ſouthernmoſt end is in 65 5o' north latitude, and 28 leagues NWbW. 


from Pulo Rondo. This iſland of Nicobar has ſeveral good ports on the 


weſt fide, and i in St. George's Channel. The land | is high, and may be ſeen 
10 or 12 leagues at ſea; it is inhabited, as alſo are thoſe round it. In good 
weather, the natives come on board you, to > traffic wr fowls and other 
refreſhments. | 


CLXXXIX. Of the NoxrRH Parr of the BAN of BENGAL. 


From Cape Negrais to the river Arrakan, the coaſt ſtretches about N. and 
| NbW. From the broken Iſlands of Arrakan to Sundiva, and to Sagor Sand, 
the coaſt lies Wbs. and WSW. but when paſt Sagor Sand, the coaſt, to where 
the pilot floops lie from October to January, ſtretches WN. and WNW. 

The diſtance from Point Palmiras to the mouth or entrance of the River 


4 
4 


Arrakan, is about 1099 leagues; and. the whole bottom of the Bay of Bengal, 
from Sagor to Sundiva Iſland, i is low, ſwampy ground, covered with buſhes, 


interſected with many creeks, and ſeveral unknown entrances, by which the 
River Ganges diſcharges itſelf into the bay. This divides the land of the 


ſouth part of Bengal into numberleſs iſlands, which are for the moſt part 


uninhabited, except by wild beaſts, and in ſome places by a few poor people, . 
who come there in the dry ſeaſon to fiſn and make ſalt ! 


From Sundiva Iſland ſouthward, to within 10 0r 1 5 leagues of 4184 
River, there are ſome unknowh:dangerous iſands that lie a good diſtance from 


the ſhore ; and, though the: ſhore fromithende to Cape ys. og is 3 yet 
there are ſome rocks in deepiſh water, tllat muſt be avoided. a 

Old Captain Hamilton tells of one near Cape Negrais, about ale 
16 39'N. a league off ſhore. The * of the Hector Indiaman aſſerts, 


4 
: 


The — between this little ifland 4 as ſonrhiramoſt Nicobar i is too 
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ſeeing hreakers on a reef of. rocks two miles without them, . w when they * at 
anchor 4: leagues, off ſhore, in about latitude 17? 20 N. but it is thought they 
Have either miſtaken their diſtance off ſhore, . or, taken, ſome riplings for 
breakers ; z. becauſe, no rocks were ever een by others | ſo far off RR in the 
latitude. 7h 

Within the. Iſland Cubeb, there is a fair and good paſſage "Far any ſhip t to 
paſs: freſh water is alſo to be had there, looking well after the natives. Both 
that iſland, and the iſlands off the Montt of Arrakan River, Held good | ſhelter 
to ſhips in bad weather. 

The hard ſand off Point pie is in ſome 3 1 a light, ad: in 
others of a dark- brown colour, with ſhells and ſtones : : this ſand ſtretches i into 
20 or 22 fathoms water. The Braces, Sea- reef, Sagor and other ſands caſt- 
ward of Point Palmiras to Sundiva Ille, are, as to what are yet known of 
them, dark coloured, blackiſh ſand, and ſometimes a ſhining black ; nor do 
any of them reach into above 1 12,0r,13 fathoms water, all without that being 
| 111 ground. : 

From the ſea-reef to the ſand off Point Palmiras, the ground i is from 20 
10 23 fathoms : though ſoft, it is commonly mixed with dark, blackiſh ſand 
and broken ſhells; but in the channel between the Braces, and between all 
the other ſands, eaſtward to Sundiva Ifle, the ground is ouze, ey, on the 
edge of the ſand; there it will be found dark ſand and ouze. - 

About half way between the Arrakan Iſlands and Sagor Sand, the main 
part of the great River Ganges empties itſelf i into the ſea, between two banks, 
in a channel of about 6 or 7 miles broad, which is too deep for our common 
hand- line to meaſure. For want of e this, . Bh wes been in 

Sreat perplexity. W ; # 

All ſhips ticking upon the Arfaken Coaſt, a to keep ſome Ackers 
Mr” a good look-out, and the lead going. If they are in want of water, or 
an bad weather, they may go under or within the Iſlands. Cubeb (or Cudeba) 
or within Bolonga Iſlands, &c. in the mouth of Arrakan River (there the 
channel ; is deep and good) as the wind and their ſituation 1 require. 

Ships near this coaſt, bound to Bengal, between the middle of October and 
| the: middle of December. (if they want no water, and the weather tolerable) 


14 ” n beſt keep along ſhore, at 5 or 9 leagues diſtance. By this they will 
. EE ths keep 
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keep within 2 5  fathoms kr till ite get as high : as s the Arrakan 
Iſlands, in latitude 19? 13 N. to 20N. then by edging off to NW. or rather | 
; NWbwW. they will deepen their water, and perhaps (though ſeldom) loſe. ; 
ſoundings, and by failing 20 or 30 leagues, will come again into ſoundings. Z 
Let them keep on to the NW. till they get into 18 or 20 fathoms, and then. 
keep all along Wbs. and WSW. this will carry them in much the ſame depth, 
till they reach the above-mentioned deep channel 'of the Ganges, about. 
2 weſtward of Arrakan River, in latitude 21° or 21? 20N where, perhaps, 
the water will ſuddenly deepen to 30, 40, or 50 fathoms, and no Sround. 
Then keeping on Wbs. about 6 or 7 miles farther, they will again have 
much the ſame depth of 18 or 20 fathoms, in which let them keep on a. 
Wbs. and WSW. courſe till they find that courſe deepens the water. They 
may then reſt aſſured. they are paſt Sagor Sand, and ſhould immediately haut 
up to the NW. or NWbN. till they get into 13 fathoms. Let them then 
ſteer WNW. and Wb N. and that will lead them right into the track where 
the pilot flops lie in 9 fathoms water, to which depth they will come by a 
very {low and' gradual decreaſe from 13 fathoms, all ſoft ground, ſometimes: 
| mixed with ſand; ſhells and rotten ſtones, that-will caſi ily crumble. 175 4 a 
| Theſe are the beſt tracks for ſhips bound to Bengal at this ſeaſon, ſuppo- 
ſing the winds favourable; but, as that i 1s not often the caſe, hips bound this 
way ought not, at this ſeaſon of the year, to Keep too near the Arrakan. 
Coaſt; becauſe with NW. winds they will be obliged to anchor, if in ſhore ;. 
| whereas, with 8'or 10 leagues offing, they can make a good ftretch to the 
NNE. This, However, is wrong in October, or late in December; becauſe 
in October there are often ſoutherly winds in the Bay of Bengal. Be 
ſides, if the coaſt is once ſeen, it can always be reached again, becauſe 
there is no current ſetting from it; and late in December, the current is 
quite done all over the north part of the bay; ſo that, if the ſhip ſhould faik 
to leeward of Point Palmiras, ſhe can eafily work round to Balaſore, providec 
the keeps cloſe to the ſhore, and makes uſe of the tides... 
© The courſes above mentioned; along the north coaſt of the Bay of Bengat:. 
are to be underſtood as true courſes. Ships ſhould be careful in obſerving 
the (et of the currents, ſo as to ſhape a true courſe. For inſtance, ſuppoſe 


it is ; wanted. to ſteer along ſhore Wbs. if the current runs ſtrong to (8 SW. pms 
Ore 
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or SWbW. it will * required to ſteer W. or WbN. by the compaſs, to make 
a Wbs. courſe good. The depthof water will adjuſt this ſometimes; but it is 
beſt done by anchoring ; or, if that is inconyenient, the true ſet, of the cur- 
rents can be nearly aſcertained, by obſerving how the lead. line grows from 
the ſhip, alter veering out a good deal of line. Ne | 

The deep channel above mentioned is not met with by every tips P ſome 
paſſing ſwiftly over it, and neglecting the lead; others get not into ſoundings 
till they are to the weſtward of it. Ships running in ſhore, between the 
Falſe Point and Point Palmiras, have ſoft ground till they come into 8 fa- 
thoms water : there the ground! is hard and dark land, like that of the braces 
and the caſtern ſands, | D * 


of the Weſt Coaſt of Sumatra, 5 Coproin Manley. 


e of See, Strtanan, Burr A and MaxNa Poixrs. 


1 he River and old Fort of Bencoolen lie in a deep bay, none living there 
now but Malays. The new fort or Fort Marlborough ſtands on an hill, over 
Ozang-Corang, which, in the Malay language, is a point of rocks, and 
is no called Marlborough. Point. e . 

Coming from the northward or ſouthward i in e Road, you u will bo 
Pulo Tecooſe, or Rat Iſland, at leaſt 5 or 6 leagues, if clear weather. It 
has been obſerved, coming from the northward, that Rat Iſland is not ſeen 
even from the maſt- head, until the Sugar- -Loaf bears due eaſt. 

When you anchor in the Road of Bencoolen, the nearer the iſland, the 
deeper the water, and foul ground: but the beſt anchoring is the midway + 
between the iſland. and ſouth breakers, in about 10 or 12 fathoms, ouzy 
ground. Rat Iſland SW. the Sugar-Loaf NE. Pulo Point SSE. Fort 
Marlborough EN EE. and the Black Rock SE. 5 
The marks for going into the Corang through che north . (which 
; | you ought always. to do with the wind northwardly) are as follows. Bring 
the Sugar-Loaf and Rat Iſland NE. and SW. then ſteer right in for the 
Sugar-Loaf, and you will go mid .channel between the north and ſouth 
breakers, If a ſmall veſſel or * thing larger than a 1 keep the 
lead 
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lead going, and do not come into lets than 4 fathoms. As you round the 
ſouth breskers, give them a #604. birth: if rHey do not Break; you will Al 
ways ſee a ſwell on them. When you have the fort; or flag-ſtaff, well opeh 
to the north-caſtward of the large cocoa-nut grove: that is by the water-fide, 
you may ſteer right in fof the Corang, on the Red Cliff, keeping the fort, 


or flag-ſtaff, on the larboard bow, or as you ſee neceſſary, according as oi 


have the wind. You will always ſee the channel going in there; but be ſute, 
as you go in, to allow the rocks that are off the on the ſtarboard- bow : a 
good birth ; then you may fleer ſor the Jetty- head. 


When you have the wind ſouthwardly, always go segn the fouth ils 
nel with your boats: this channel is between the ſouth breakers and the point 
of rocks on the ſtarboard ſide going in. You muſt keep well near theſe 


rocks, leſt the current and fivell heave you on the ſouth breakers. Obſetve 
in going on ſhore from the ſhip, through the ſouth channel, to keep the 
fort, or flag- ſtaff, open to the ſouthward of the large cocoa- nut grove that is 


by the water-ſide, till you come pretty near the ſhore-breakers, or breakers 
on the ſouth point. When you have the channel well open, as you will ſee 


by the ſwell over the ſouth breakers, then keep right in with the Sugat-Loaf, 
till you open the fort, of flag- ſtaff, well to the NE. of the cocoa- nut grove 
(as before dire&ed for the north channel). When yotf are under the Red 
Cliff, keep along ſhore for the Jetty-head. The rocks above mentioned make 


a convenient place for boats, where no wind nor ſea can hurt them. When 


it blows any thing freſh, boats lie along- ſide the ſhips with great difficulty, 
and ſometimes they cannot at all. At Mocha-mocha, Bental, and Triamong, 
it is much the ſame ; but at Ippoe (without any thing extraordinary to raiſe 
© the ſwell) ſhips have been known to roll their guns in the water; for which 
"reaſon, much cate-6ught to be taken of the ſervices of the cables, "oo fre- 
_ quently wanting to be mended. | 


Sillabar lies about 4 leagues SE. of F ort dwthorodh;" in the artes Fn 
a bay. There lies, about mid-way between both places, a large range of 
- rocks, called Black-Rock, which breaks very high, and may be 2 ſeen 


and avoided : there is generally a rolling ſwell on the ſhore. 
Sillabar River and Reſidency lies in the bottom of a bay, the Daggar 
ſtanding on the ſtarboard fide of the river, about a mile up. From thence to 
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Pulo Point it is about 2 or three miles further : this is a good place for ſhips 
to lie at in the NW. monſoon, lying always ſmooth, and ſheltered from any” 
wind, if within the rocks. 
Three leagues WNW. from Pulo Point, lies a has. ledge. of rocks, on 
'which there are not above 14 feet water : they do not at all times ſhew them- 
ſelves, but are very dangerous, and ſometimes break very high. Pulo Point, at 
Sillabar, is a very low point, with one tall tree ſurmounting the reſt upon it; 
this point extends itfelf to the WNW. toward the fea, with a reef of rocks 
Ts FR breaking a conſiderable way from it. 
| Three or four leagues to the ſouth-caſtward of this point, is a round bluff 0 
point, called Buffalo Point (which may be ſeen in Bencoolen Road): there 
is good anchoring for ſhipping off it, as to the ground and depth of water ;. 
but open to the ſea, from 7 fathoms to what depth you pleaſe, ſoft ground. 
There is a Dooſam or village inhabited, but a a very bad bar, which makes it. 
not uſed by boats. 5 
From Buffalo Point to Manna Point are 10 or 11 leagues. It las been a 
very erroneous opinion, that there are no ſoundings to the ſouthward of 
Buffalo Point; for we found good regular ſoundings from Manna to Buffalo 
Point, from 12 to 30, 40, 50, 60, and 70 fathoms, ſandy ground, and 
where you may anchor if occaſion requires; but when paſt Manna Point, to 
the SE. between that and Pulo Piſſang, could get no ground till near Fortune 
Iſland ; and there you loſe Jaundings.. There is generally a great ſwell on 
the ſhore along the coaſt. _— | 
Fortune Ifland, according to captain Norton H . lies near E. and 
W. about 7 miles diſtance from Flat Point, which makes a ſort of hook, 
forming a little bay: here a ſhip may ride with ſafety. Captain Hall makes 


Fortune Iſland to lie in 5 58'S. but "Oo Hutchinſon, in taking his * 
parture from Flat Point, allows it in 5 52'S. 
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3 07 the Coaſt in Sailing from Bencoolen towards 
Mocha-Mocha. 


© 


CXCI. Of StnoLs Door. Prat, CaTowN, and S1BBLAT, 
Irrok, BaNTALL, FREDRICKETT, and Mocna-Mocna. 


„ ** along ſhore to the northward, be ſure you give Single Demoon 
Point a good birth, by reaſon of the foul ground and rocks that lie a conſider- 


able way off it. Your beſt way is to keep the ſhore on board, that you may 


not be deceived by the high land, which oftentimes ſhews itſelf in many 
different ſhapes, according to the weather. A little to the northward of Single 


Demoon Point you will ſee Red Cliffs: you may run into what depths. 


you pleaſe, as 9, 10, and 11 fathoms, and out to 20 fathoms. You will 


meet with good ouzy ground for anchoring all the way, if occaſion requires, 
till you come near Ippoe (as hereafter mentioned) then . wil loſe fight os: 


the Red Cliffs. 4 

From Bencoolen to Catown-is about 10 or 11 leagues NWbN. it appears 
with an opening between the Red Cliffs like a river. From thence NW. 
about 4 or 5 leagues further lies Sibblat, which appears alſo with an opening 
between the Red Cliffs and Catown. n bu 

From Sibblat to Ippoe, the courſe is NW. 4 or 5 leagues. To the SW. 


of Ippoe, there runs out a bank of foul ground from the ſhore, extending near 
2 leagues into the ſea. . You will find upon it, from 6 to 10 fathoms, large 
coral. On the outermoſt edge of it there lies a coral-rock, SWbS. 2 leagues 
from Ippoe, with no more than 14 feet water on it, and from 8 to 16 fa- 
thoms round it. On this rock the Swallow ſtruck. Come no nearer than 
10 fathoms, it being very ſteep, and but a little way off it 30, 40, and 50 


n and then preſently no ground. 


may ſafely ſtand into Ippoe Road, where you will ſee, a little to the ſouth- 


ward, three red cliffs, like the country boat-ſails, called Tombongoes, and 
MES 1 8 25 three 
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When you bring Ippoe NEbE. you are to the northward of the bank, and 
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three green hills, if clear weather, without theſe. The middlemoſt of theſe 
is that on which the old paggar ſtood, bearing NEbE. the extremities of 


land, from NNW. to SEbE. Large ſhips ſhould come no nearer to anchor 
than 9 or 10 fathoms, the road being clear ; j but within is 1 water and 


foul ground. 

Between Ippoe and Bantall are 3 rivers, Aijer, Ruttah, Etam and Triamong. 
Bantall lies about 7 leagues to the northward: of Ippoe, in a deep bay. You 
may ſtand in to what depth you pleaſe, after you are paſt Ippoe; but keep off 
ſhore in ſounding from 15 to 7 fathoms, you will find good ground, and even 
ſoundings. In crofling the bay from Bantall you will ſee a ſmall red cliff, 


which is the north point of Triamong River, pretty low, near the water's 
edge: this is the only red cliff diſcernible between Ippoe and Mocha-mocha. 


When you ſee it, you may be certain where you are; and then look out for 
Bantall River's mouth, which you may ſee as you advance to the northward, 
if you keep i in 6, 7, or 8 fathoms, as you may ſafely do. 

A little to the ſouthward of ſome ſtraggling pine-trees, you will fee the 


Z houſes and river's mouth a little to the northward thereof : you will ſee two 


white cliffs, which in the offing appear much like boat-ſails. Theſe marks 
(in clear weather) you may ſee a conſiderable way ; and by them you may de- 
pend on knowing the places, in caſe you can fee no other. It is a very good 
road to anchor in ; when you have the river's mouth NE. and the two above- 
mentioned cliffs NNE. you are then in the beſt of the road, and may bur 
in good ſand and ouzy ground, from 8 to 6 fathoms. * | 


About 4 leagues NW. from Bantall iggFredrickett ; its river has a * 
bar, which renders it unnavigable, even for boats. When you are near it, you 
will ſee the river's mouth open: you may eafily diſcover it by a parcel of tall 


trees that ſtand thicker on each fide of the river's. mouth than any where elſe. 


About 3 leagues NW. of Fredrickett lies Mocha-mocha : all the way be- 


tween them is white ſand, and generally a great ſwell, heaving in upon the 


ſhore. A little to the northward of Fredrickett you will ſee a bluff point, full 
of trees, called Buffalo Point, which you may be ſure (if bound to Mocha- , 


2” 


mocha) to keep well on board, by rounding it in 6 or 7 fathoms : this you may 


do without danger ; otherwiſe you may miſs the port. After you are about 
it, you will ſee a tall mou tree, which ſtands a little. to the northward of 


the 


A 07 * Wrsr Color of SUnATRs, 2735 N 4 
the river's TY appearing at firſt ſight like a flag-ſtaff, to the ann en of -: I's 
which as you open the bay, you next ſee a. long houſe, which makes like a il 
row of buildings, being the Datta-Bugaſe's houſe. - Next look out for the. il 
flag-ſtaff andippaggers which 175 will not ſee till vou are ſhot well to the 1 
northward. || | 
You may. at pleaſure anchor in T Road, from 05 75 to 10% 1 | | | 
5 or 12 fathoms, ſoft ground; the flag ſtaff bearing from NEbB. to SEbE. i il 
| according to the monſoons, for conveniency of bos hing on board, or 7 i | 
going on ſhore. | | N | 
As you fail along ſhore, Mocha-mocha appears 10 the 5 8500 of a e [8 
bay, and clear of trees, when you have the bay well open. If you are to the ol 
northward, you may fee the houſes and factory in the middle of the clear. | L 
On each fide of the bay ſtands a row of tall pines, which make both ex- | 1 
tremes appear bluff; but in the morning (if not very clear) you can hardly ſee | * 
houſes or factory, tilthe ſun is 3 or 4 hours high above the land, by reaſon of ö þ 
the ſhade the land and trees make, which are at the back of it. | 
WNW. about 3 leagues from the Hlag-ſtaff there is foul ground, as rock . | jt 
and ſand: by this (when coming from the northward) you may know you are | 
| near Mocha-mocha, in caſe you have not an opportunity of ſeeing the land, | + 
or flag-ſtaff. Soundings udn it are from 35 to 18 and 11  fathoms, and. | 1 
doubtleſs leſs water, for it breaks very high. 85 Tr 
Never depend on gut diſtance: run any where along this coaſt; as ER RT are - | j 
'very ſtrong currents, frequently running above 2 knots an hour, and very un- - 3 
certain, being chiefly influenced hy the ſhifting of the winds ; for a twelve- . WM 
hours gale along ſhore will occaſion a current. | | 1 
If a ſhip ſhould be in want of water whilſt ſhe is to the north ward, the | * 
natives will bring it off to you. Their uſual price has been 8 dollars for | . 
only 6 puncheons: your own boat cannot ſupply you, by reaſon of 96: great. L 1 
00s. ad # hou water there i is on the bars. I 
— + 
E < 77 . 
2 
39. ' 
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07 lands m the Indian Ocean. V 


Cxcli. Of the Ne, IsLanDs. . 


The Comero Iſlands take their name kein the largeſt of them, which is 
«called the Grand Comero. Theſe Iflands are very high and mountainous, 
and the latitudes and 10Mitudes of them are as follows: | 


Comero's latityge 11* 40'S. Longitude 42 52E. _ London. 

Joanna's latitude 12 11'S. Longitude 44 90 * 

Mayotta's latitude 13 10'S. Longitude 44 30 E 

Mohilla's latitude 12 20'S. Longitude 430 56 E. oy 

Comero bears from Joanna WNW. diſtance 26 leagues; but from land to 

land are only 22 leagues. Mayotta bears from Joanna ESE4S. diſtance 
23 leagues ; but from land to land are not more than 10 or 11 leagues : | this 
iſland hath an high and remarkable peak on the ſouth part of it. Mohilla 
bears from Comero SE+S. diſtance 17 leagues; but from land to land not 
more than 8 or 9 leagues. The variation amongſt theſe iſlands was 18 42 W. 


in 1762. The preſent variation is 19%W. IT . iſlands being very high, 
are ſeen a great way at ſea in clear weather. 


Amongſt theſe iſlands, i in the SW. monſoon, you ger erally 1 with little 
winds, variable and calm; and you will generally fin ſtrong current ſetting 
to the ſouth-weſtward. A ſpirt of wind vill drive a ſhip from Joanna to 
the NE. part of Comero, where ſhe an, becalmed, and drove with the 


current to the SW. of Comero. Many ſhips have been driven ſo by the 
current in calm weather. — 


4 
People who have been aſhore there, while lying becalmed off Comero, | 
have reported, that they were very civilly received by the inhabitants, who 
gave them plenty of fruit, and ſuch as the iſland afforded ; and ſeemed much | 
inclined to encourage ſtrangers to come amongſt them. This iſland aboug 
with freſh proviſions, and refreſhments, in as great plenty as at Joanna; and 
the inhabitants are as civil: the reaſon why it is not a is that there 


is 


4 
* 
x 


/ Islaxps in the ne Ocnan: 2. 


is no good road, or bay, e's we wow 'of; where my can lie fafely at- 
anchor. | 


When ſhips have cotaplaes e &c: at 1085 they fail to the- 


the laſt iſland they ſee. As they run to the northward, they will find freſh-. 
and ſteady gales at SSW. and SW. and the more they run to the northward,. 
the more weſterly they will find the winds, and the freſher they blow. 

It is cuſtomary. for ſhips, when they take theif departure from Comero, 
to make their courſe. north-weſterly, ſo as to make 1 W. longitude from 
Comero, when they are in latitude 8*S, to avoid the ſhoals laid down in 
the draughts,. &c. to the eaſtward. You have, in this latitude, variation 
18? 20 W. and in this run you will find a ſoutherly current. 


8 of | the Bassas DE. PALRaM, and BASSAS DE Auer. 


From latitude $*S. and longitude, made 1* W. from Comero, you may 
make your courſe north, ſomething eaſterly, ſo as to run down your welt. 
| longitude made; but not to make any eaſt longitude from Comero, when in 
latitude 4 25'S. in this latitude lies the Baſſas de Palram, near the meridian 
of Joanna; or in longitude 44 7 E. from London ; and 1* 15 E. from 
Comero. 
| Being in the meridian of Comero, and having ky the latitude of Baſſas | : 
de Palram, and got nto latitude 4 10'S. and variation 16*W. you may 
make your courſe NE. or NEbE, ſo as to make 5 E. lon pA pm Comero, 
and variation 12* W. when you croſs the line. 

You ſhould not make more longitude from Comero to the line, than 5 or- 
5 20. at moſt; for there lies upon the line a dangerous ſhoal, called the 
Baſſas de Amber. Several navigators: aſſure that they have ſeen this ſhoal, 


F< ran is 51* 38“ E. from London, or 85 40E. from Great Comero.. 


Eomers; you will go 3 46" or 3e 26' to the weſtward of it. With that lon- 
gitude you will croſs the 1 54 12 W. variation. Here you will . A: 
py current, of from 10 to 15 miles. * the 24 hours. 


= 
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northward for India, and take their departure from the Iſland Comero, being. | | 


and that part of it is dry. All accounts agree that it lies upon the line. Its 


Af you croſs the line, and have made 5 or 5 20 E. longitude from 
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Continue your courſe: NE. or N Eby till you are ĩn latitude 3* 300 N. and 


you have longitude, made from Comero 9 30. E. and variation 8 àÄ8 W. 
You are then clear of: all danger, and way . ab you. — 


Cxclv. Dingcrions for gulrs od. 70 BowBay. / ſt, 


When ſhips have got thus far in the above latitude, longitude, and varia- 
tion, and are bound to Bombay, they will of courſe haul to the northward, i in 
order to get into the latitude of their port, and then run down upon it with 
an eaſt courſe. As they run to the north- e they WL. decreaſe theic 
variation very faſt. 

If they come on the coaſt i in Jah or PTY they will merkt eich rong 
gales and ſqualls, with abundance of rain, and thick hazy weather; and the 
wind conſtantly. ſouth-weſterly, being the height of the SW. monſoon. 

Let a ſhip keep the parallel of 18 50% N. till ſhe has ſoundings (which 
ſhe will have 28 or 30 leagues off the coaſt, at 80 or 90 fathoms, which 
ſhoalens very gradually, as you run in for the coaſt) i in the above latitude, in 

ſoundings, you will have the variation 1* 30 W. You will, at this time of 
the year, generally find a current ſetting to the ſouthward, along the coaſt, 
from 15 to 20 and 24 miles, in the 24 hours; which you muſt make an 
allowance for in your courſe ſteered, and may run in for the land by your 
ſoundings. If the weather is clear, you will ſee the land about Bombay, in 
40 fathoms water; and then you will be diſtant from the land 10 or 11 leagues. 
The land near Bombay (being very high) may be ſeen a great way in clear 
weather. From 55 fathoms, brown ſand, you will run 22 or 20 leagues, be- 
fore you. ſhoalen the water to 36 fathoms, muddy ground. In 36 fathoms 
you will be 8 or g leagues off; in 26 fathoms you will be 6 or 71 agues 


off; in 17 or 18 fathoms you will be 4 or 5 leagues off che land, in latitude 
280 50 N. | 


CXCVv. Curls 70 Be N in Sa N toward Bousay. 1 


: If you keep i in latitude 1i8*. go N. you will run in exactly mid-way be. 
tween Old Woman's Iſland and the Iſland Kanary ; and you will ſhoalen 


Four water — from 17 % 18 fathoms, 4 leagues off ſhore, to ꝙ or 10 
fathoms 
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very high on the ſhoals without. It very frequently blows hard at SE. and* 
ESE. though this is the fair-weather ſeaſon. During all this ſeaſon, you ge- 
nerally find a ſoutherly current all along the Coaſt of Madagaſcar ; gw 
fometimes i it ſets to the northward, but very ſeldom. 
In the beginning of November, the NE. monſoon ſets in at the Iland 
Joanna, and the iſlands adjacent, and the north part of Madagaſcar. The ſaid 
1 monſoon ſets in at St. Auguſtine's Bay, about the middle or toward the latter 
end of November; after which time it is dangerous lying in St. Auguſtine's 
Bay; for, though it is called the NE. monſoon, the wind is often at N. and 
NW. blows right into the bay, and throws in ſo great a 195 that it 1s dan- 

| : gerous for ſhips to he there.. 

This NE. monſoon ſeldom reaches 3 beyond st. Auguſtine 5 Bay, un- 
leſs by chance, now and then, when the winds are variable, and it is inclined. 
to be ſtormy weather; for the SE. winds moſtly prevail about the ſouth end 
of Madagaſcar at all times of the year. At this time of the year, that is, 
the latter end of, November, December, January, and F ebruary, theſe SE. 
winds blow very * the wind is often S. and SW. with . 
and rain. 

Theſe SE. and ſoutherly winds, oreing themſelves to the ond, . 
meeting the ſtrong NE. N. or NW. winds, repel each other with great fury: 
this occaſions terrible ſtorms and tempeſts, the winds flying about like a 
whirlwind, the ky dark and 1 with a deluge of Fan, and a moſt con- 
fuſed ſea. | | 

In the NE. monſoon, the minis wilds: generally, prevail -as far to the 
ſouthward as the ſouthern tropic, and ſometimes not ſo far, but only to la- 
titude 21 or 22 S. where they are met by the SE. or ſoutherly winds, which 
generally carry it againſt the wert winds, N to the lougrmrd: af 

the ſouthern-tropick. 

This bad-weather ſeaſon continues from November to- the middle or 1 

end of March, and makes thoſe ſeas between Madagaſcar and the Continent, 
like a gulf; and therefore it may be called the Gulf of Madagaſcar, on ac- 
count of the ſudden ſtorms and changeableneſs of the winds and weather. 

During the NE: monſoon the current generally runs: ſtrong to the ſouth- 
ward and ſouth-weſtward, near the Continent, ſo as to ſet a ſhip 20 or. 25 miles 


\ 
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in 24 hours. At the ſame time it runs as ſtrong to the northward, near the 
"Coaſt of Madagaſcar... At this time of the year you will find your ſhip much 


to the weſtward of the reckoning, occaſioned by the current, which ſets 


ſtrong to the ſouthward and ſouth weſtward. 

In this Gulf of Madagaſcar, the NE. monſoon den n kunde than 

| _ ſouthern-tropick; there it is met by the SE. S. or SW. winds, which repel 

: but the SW. monſoon blows quite through between. Madagaſcar and the 
pa into the Indian Seas; then it turns more en the further you | 
Bo to the northward. 

In the SW. monſoon, between Madagaſcar and the Continent, there are 
frequent revolutions of the winds :- it is ſometimes variable, and frequently 
northerly, as before mentioned ; but the winds in EE are moſtly Ts 
or from SE. to 8. and SW. 

When ſhips fail from Madagaſcar, or st. Auguſtine's Bay, they ſometimes 
take their departure from a place called Weſtminſter-Hall, which is an hill a 
long way in the country, and therefore a very improper place to take your 
-departure from, as neither the latitude nor longitude of it is aſcertained. 'I 

think Sandy Ifland, on the ſouth fide of St. Auguſtine's Bay, a more 
proper place, as it lies parallel with the con. Its latitude is 23 42'S. and 
3 43² om from London. 255 eee e 


-CXCOVIE: - Of de nens. 


When mips fail from st. Auguſtine 8 Bay, for India, they e run to 
the weſtward, and make 50 or 52 W. longitude from Sandy Iſland, and then 
make their courſe due north. They do this to keep clear of the W. Coaſt of 
Madagaſcar, which is all foul ground, with ſeveral ſhoals lying ſome diſtance 
off the coaſt, all the way to the northward from St. Auguſtine's Bay, to Cape 
St. Andrea, in latitude 15? 58 8. and to ſhun a rock which is laid down in 
the India Pilot, and other draughts, in latitude 21 2 BPH 5 

When you have made 52 or 50 W. longitude from Sandy Iſland, a north | 
courſe carries you clear along the coaſt, to the eaſtward of the abovo-mneit 
tioned rock, and clear of all danger. 5 „ ione 
In latitude 22 S8. and longitude made from Sandy 1 Iſland, ' 1* W. the varia- 
tion has been obſerved 235 42 W. and no ſoundings ; ; nor will EI have any 
| Ff2 . till 
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till you come into latitude 17 32'S. In failing along this part of the Coaſt of 
Madagaſcar, you-will generally find a ſoutherly current, ſetting from 10 to 
* and 20 miles to the ſouthward in 24 hours ; * it ſometimes ſets as 
much to the northward. y 
Before you come into latitude 18*S. or thereabout, take care to keep more 
to the caſtward, ſo as to reduce your longitude, made from Sandy Ifland, to 
30 W. or thereabout, in order to keep to the eaſtward of St. Chriſtopher's. 


CXCVIHN. Of St. Cnarsrornes's ISLE. 


By. journals, the latitude of St. Chriſtopher's is 17* 27'S. and longitude 
a E. of the Sandy Iſland, near St. Auguſtine's Bay. St. Chriſtopher's is 
a ſmall, low, bare ifland, with few breakers about it. The variation off this 
; Mand,. was 21* 44 W. 1756. and 21*W. 1776. 

In latitude 17 32'S. longitude made from Sandy Iſland, 5o'W. the variation 
is 22 W. ſoundings at 26 and 27 fathoms water, then 30 fathoms, coarſe 
| brown ſand; continued ſoundings from latitude 17 32' to 17* 148. but very 
irregular, as from 2 5 to 30, 18, 14, 25, 16, 20, 27s 25 fathoms: and then 
no ſoundings at 60 fathoms. 

In latitude 16? 40*S. and longitude made from 8 Iſland, 2 5 W. che 
variation 215 32 W. hereabout, you ought to keep to the eaſtward, and 
to make your courſe. NbE. to avoid æ dangerous ſhoal, ſeen. by three 
„Indiamen, (the Cheſterfield, Walpole, and Hector) in Auguſt, 1756. An 
account thereof, taken out of the Cheſterfield's log · book, is as follows. 

At 5 A. M. faw breakers from the maſt- head, right a-head of us; hauled 
our wind, in order to go the weſtward of them, though I perceived the 
paſſage good to the eaſtward, The Walpole and Hector did the ſame, and I 
believe were nearer to them than we, though we were not half a cable's 
length from the White Heads. This ſhoal appears to be a mile long, and half 
a mile broad, and lies near E. and W. There is on it one ſmall rock, that 
is dry, and a little to the eaſtward of that rock, a patch-of reddiſh ſand, that 
is dry alſo; againſt which the ſea broke furiouſly, though moderate weather. ; 
There was a confuſed ſea where the ſhip went through. 


"* : hap had 30 fathoms water when aber firſt ſaw. the ſhoal, and we were ſteer- 
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ing NE. The breakers were then richt a- head of them: chen ahing had: 
19, 20, 12, 107, 7, and 6 fathoms. They paſt them in 6 fathoms, within 
half a cable's length of the breakers ; then 7%, 12, and 25 fathoms, 2 or 3 
leagues to the weſtward of the ſhoal ; then no ſoundings at 40 fathoms. 
At noon they were in latitude, by obſervation, 15 59'S. and longitude, 


made from Weſtminſter-Hall, 58“ W. they experienced a northerly current. 


which ſet the ſhip 12 miles to the northward of the reckoning. - 


The courſe and Toy from. 5 A. M. to noon, with-an allowance for the | 


north current, is 36 N. diſtance 24 miles from the breakers on the ſhoal ;; 
by which the ſhoal is in latitude 16 138. and . from, W 
Hall, 38 W. 

They faw. the iland St. Chriſtopher, at 6 P. M. the evening e 
bearing eaſt, diſtance 2 or 3 leagues. Their courſe and diſtance from St. 
.. Chriſtopher's, with the bearings of it, at 6 P. M. and allowance for the 

northerly. current, make the ſhoal they ſaw, called the Cheſterfield Shoal,.. 

to lie from St. Chriſtopher's N. E. diſtance 72 miles, or 24. leagues. This 


ſhoal is not laid down in any former * book, or chart; it ; ſhould be - 
| carefully avaided. . ._ 


5300 longitude, made from Sandy Iſland, When in latitude. 165 208. 55 


mould not be more than 12. W. the variation 2 10 100 W. | 
From this latitude you may make your longitude, eaſterly ; ; fo that in Jati- 
tude 1'3? 12'S. you may have made 50⁰E. longitude from Sandy Iſland. Vari- 
ation 20? 10 W. iff which latitude, longitude, and variation, if the weather 
is clear, you will ſee the Iſland Mayetto, bearing about eaſt of you, diſtance - 
8-or 9 leagues. This iſland is high land, and has a high remarkable peak on 
the ſouth fide of it, which you may ſee at the above-mentioned diſtance. 

Hereabout you will find a ſtrong ſoutherly current, which will ſet the hip 
from 20 to 24 miles to the ſouthward in 24. hours. Make your courſe - 
NNE. 4 or 5 leagues, and you will ſee the. iſland Joanna bearing about 
NNE. or NNE E. diſtance 11 or 12 leagues, it being very high land, much 
higher than either Mayotta or Mohilla, with a very high peak in the middle ; 
and then Mayotta will bear EbS. You have no ſoundings hereabout. Steer 
for the weſt part of Joanna, and you will ſoon ſee the Iſland Mohilla, which 
is alſa an high iſland: you will fee it to the NW. of you. | 
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905 Ships "OO go between Joanna and Mohilla ; and go within 2 or 3 miles 
of the weſt part of Joanna, and ſo to the eaſtward of Angazecha, or the 
Great Comero, there being a. ſmall iſland to the northward of this, in lati- 
tude 10° 3o'S. called the Little Comero. If bound into Joanna, obſerve 
the following. "If 


'CXCIX. Of Joinna Rivan. 


There is a reef lies off the SW. and W. parts of this iſland, at ſome di- 
ſtance from the ſhore, which you will ſee as you come near it. T his reef 
runs to the welt point of the iſland, and joins to a ſmall iſland with a ſaddle 
in the middle of it, commonly called Saddle Hand, which lies a ſmall di- 
ſtance off the weſt point of Joanna. You may ſteer for this iſland, and round 

it, at about half a mile's diſtance, in 10 fathoms water. The water there 
. appears as if a ſhoal; but you have no reaſon to be afraid-; Oe in 10 or 11 
fathoms water, no danger. 

As ſoon as you are a- breaſt of the Saddle Iſland, you will open the Bay and 
Road of Joanna; then haul up to the eaſtward, and keep the weſtern ſhore 
aboard, if you can. Vou will find the winds variable and ſqually, and drawn 
by the valleys : be cautious in carrying much ſail; For the ſqualls, out of 
the bay, are ſudden and heavy. You may round the bay by keeping in 
25 fathoms water, about a mile from the ſhore, mY Gran bring the church 
SE: E. and then you may anchor. 

Tou will be very lucky, if you are not obliged to make ſeveral tacks be- 
fore you get into anchoring ground. When the church bears SEI E. and the 
weſt point of the bay Wb N. and the eaſt point NEN. then you are right a- 
breaſt of the watering- place; and you may anchor with theſe bearings in 
25 or 20 fathoms water. Vou may carry out your kedge or ſtream anchor, and 
haul in ſhore, ſo as to raft your caſk off with the ſtudding-ſail, halliers, &. + 
There is another watering-place, that comes through the firſt Toddy Tope, 

\ to the eaſtward of the town; for which bring the church SEbS. 
+ Here you get plenty of good water; but wood is rather a ſcarce article. 
ere is alſo plenty of freſh proviſions and other refreſhments, ſuch as beef, 

goats, fowls, lemons, oranges, cocoa-nuts,'&c. at a cheap rate. The inhabitants 
are Mahometans, and are a civil, courteous people, and ready to help ſtran- 


gers. The land is pleaſant and n A very high and mountainous. 
The 
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The NE. monſoon comes on, or ſets in at Joanna, aid the iſlands adjacent, 


about the 1oth or 16th of November: then it is hrs. am for a ſhip to lie 


in Joanna Road- 


8. Captain Thomas Neale 8 * f his Paſſage i in the Swift 
Grab, from Ben coolen toward the Baſſes de Chaę os, and the 
| Seychelle Iſlands, is as follows - 


Lfailed from Bencoolen the th of May, 1774. and continued my courſe 


to the weſtward. In order to proceed with greater certainty I endeavoured to 
make either the Iſland Ady or Candy, but miſſed them, though I had always 


| ſhortened fail in the night, and kept frequently ſounding. When I had made 
265 45 W. meridian diſtance from Trieſte (a foul iſland off Bencoolen) the 


ſhip's place on the chart was about 30 leagues to the weſtward of Aly. 


and Candy. 
On the 31ſt of May, at 3 A. M. 1 got fs PR at 50. fathoms, 8 


bottom; and from the care I had always taken, I was ready to believe that 


my ſoundings were upon one of theſe iſlands. I immediately lay-to with the 


veſſel's head to the ſouthward, intending to wait till day-light ; and then to 
go in and take ſome turtle, which it is ſaid may be got at thefe iſlands. In 


lying-to, we choaled very gradually, till half paſt 4 o'clock, to 4 5 fathoms, 


mud ; then had 43. fathoms, white ſand; and the next caſt, 25 fathoms, coral 


rocks, and ſome caſts 25 fathoms, ſand and ſhells. I then wore, and ſtood to 
the caſtward under. the top-ſails; had 24, 18, 172 and 1 leſs 11; then 14 fa- 
thoms, white ſand and ſhells ; 3 then deepened to 24 fathoms, and tlie next 
caſt had no ground at 100 fathoms. At. day- -light I expected to have ſeen 
the land, but did not; by which I. knew. I was upon the calt fide of * the 
Baſſes de Chagos. After we were out of foundings I ſteered north; in order 


to get into a lower latitude, and then proceed. again to the weſtward. At 
9, ſaw rocks again under our bottom; ſounded 15 fathoms, upen which (and 

ſeeing the water in many places diſcoloured and green, a fure ſign of rocks) 

3 hauled off NE. and had no more ſoundings. At noon I obſerved 1 in 5? 50 


4 Wi latitude, and ſteered NEbN. 


At 4 P. M. June 1, law two canges of iſlands: 7 the body of one bore 
| os SWbW... 
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SWb W. and the body of the other ENE. I immediately ſteered for thoſe 
in the ENE. which were diſtant near 5 leagues, and by 10 o'clock was 
within a mile of one of them, and, being favoured with the light of the 
moon, ſtood very near to them, but could get no ground at 100 fathoms. 
Upon which I continued making ſhort tacks till the morning, when I ſent 
the boat on ſhore, which ſoon after returned laden with cocoa-nuts and 
boobies; but, as the landing here was very difficult, on account of the great 
ſurf, I made fail to the eaſtward in ſearch. of a better landing- place; and 
about 9, diſcovered a very fine baſon. I ſent the boat to ſound it, in order to 
go in there; but they found it a rocky bottom; however, the water was very 
ſmooth, ſo that a veſſel having a chain might ride there. The boat landed 
there upon a fine ſandy beach, without any danger. I gave them fire- arms to 
ſhoot with, but they had no occaſion to uſe them: the birds were ſo tame, 
they might be taken off the trees. We found no water here. It is ſaid, that 
wherever the cocoa-nut grows, water may be got by digging; but we did 
not want any. The cocoa- nut grows upon almoſt all this range of iſlands. 
There are ten of them in number: they are joined to each other by a reef of 
rocks, over which the ſurf breaks with great violence, and are each about the 
ſize of Kanary, off Bombay. The variation here I obſerved 30 W. the 
latitude 5 2308. and it is high water on the full, at 12 0 clock. It bears from 
the firſt ſoundings about N. 62 E. 20 leagues. | 

The other range of iſlands ſeen to the SWbW. are innumerable; as they 
were to leeward, I did not think it prudent to entangle myſelf with them : 
they may be ſeen, I believe, 8 or 9 leagues in very fine weather. I * 
the hazineſs of the morning prevented my ſeeing them ſooner. 
In reſpect to the ſituation and extent of the Baſſes de Chagos, I was on 
them once before in a ſhip, | called the Greyhound, Capt. David Simmons, in 
the year 1768, going the ſouthward paſſage from Madras to Bombay, in the 

-month of September. We had made W. meridian diſtance from Madras; 
and our latitude by account 4 46'S. when we ſaw the rocks under her bottom, 
and had ſoundings at 7, 8, and then 52 fathoms, rocks, and then no more 
ſoundings. Therefore their extent from N. to S. is from latitude 4* 46'S. 
to 6* 23'S, if not more, as I have been upon them in both thoſe latitudes; 
and if 4 are meaſured weſt from the Meridian of Madras, and 2645 W. 
| ; from 
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from Trieſte, both theſe, will ſhew the true place of the Baſſes de Chagos. 


I have heard that the Winchelſea Indiaman, Captain Howe, was alſo upon 
them: if lo, his reckoning will be of ſervice, in ſome meaſure, to compare 
with this. 5 

In order to give you as mnch intelligence as: poflible as-to- the reaſons. .of my 
examining that track, you may obſerve that I was ſent from Bom bay, 


and ſailed the 10th of March, 1772, to: diſcover and explore certain iſlands | 


called the Three Brothers, whoſe ſituation i is uncertain, but laid down i in the 
charts i in longitude 62? 20'E. and latitude 3* 50'S. alfo the Seven Brothers laid 
down in longitude 60? 15 E. and latitude 4? 30'S. (which iſlands have alſo been 
ſought for hy a ſnow belonging to the India Company for twayears ſuceeſſively, 
with the.ſame ſucceſs) z but meeting with ſome accidents at ſea, after much 
perſeverance I was obliged to bear away for Bencoolen, diſtance near 200, hav- 
ing on board but one legar of water, and arrived there May 2, 1772. Sailed 
again on the 7th, and proceeded to the weſtward i in the SE. trade. 


After I left Praſlin, I proceeded back to the eaſtward, and examined very 
well all the track to the eaſtward of Praſlin for dangers that are ſaid to exiſt 


thereabout, and ran 6? 43 E. in the parallel between 4 and 30 of latitude, 
and afterwards back weſterly to Praſlin again, and had no ſoundings nor ſight 
of any other lands in all the three times. I ran in that track. 


The iſland named Seychelles is inhabited by the F rench, and has a good. 


had &. 


To this account of the Seychelle Iſlands, by Captain Neale, it d not 


I to add, that the largeſt of theſe iſlands is called Mahé or Seychelle 
Iſle; the next leſs is Praſlin Iſle; the next Curieuſe, Digu, Silhouette, Fe- 
licity, Mariane, Fi rigate Iſle; and about 12 others of leſſer magnitude, whoſe 
latitudes and longitudes are expreſſed i in the chart which deſcribes them. 
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CCI. An AberkAcr of the 8wWũ . r 'Gras's Jountrar, fob Bex 


' COOLEN toward the SEYCHELLE 1sLanDs. He 


* 4 "4 
3 _— 1 - „ $5 


Wedneſday, 13 May, 1772. n 17th May, 1 

At 4 paſt 2 PM. Trieſte in fight Courſe made goed, Sz W. 
from the deck, bearing EbSzS. di- Diſtance made good, 21 miles. 
ſtant about 6 leagues, from which I Latitude by obſervation; 6*6'S: 


take my departure. Latitude by account, 5 59/8. 
Courſe made good: _— Mlierid. diſt. from Trieſte, 4*54'W.. 


Diſtance made good, 94 miles. en 
e, rh 1865 an Pe r obſerva- M.oionday, 18th May, . 
tion, 4 3908 Courſe made good, S14 W. 
Fer dit from Triefte, 1% 29 NW. Diſtance made good, 27 miles. 
Latitude by account, 6% 32'S. 


Thurſtzy; 14th May, Tn. | "I ait egg * 1 2 
Courſe made good, WbSs. E238 
Diſtance made good, Dita: n PRIOR 19th May, 1992.2: 
Latitude obferved; 3e 8s. Bittle wind and fair weather. 
Latitude by account, 4? 578. aur: Courſe made good, weſt. 


Merid. diſt. from ares * * w. Diſtance made good, 19 miles. 
Latitude by obſervation, 6⸗ 368. 
Friday, 1 5th May, 772. Latitude by account, 6138. 
Courſe made good, Sy 1 W. ere dil. from. Trieſts, 5 20 W. 
Diſtance made good, 62 miles. 
Latitude by obſervation, 5 0 8. wediettcy, 20th May; 1772. 


Latitude by account, 5 208. Little wind and fair weather. 
5 Merid. diſt. from Trieſte, 20 WM Courſe made good, 865 W. 70 
: 5 e & 1 F49H | Diſtance made good, 20 miles. 
Saturday, 16th May, 1772. Latitude by account, 6˙ 48. 
Courſe made good, weſt. Merid. diſt. from Trieſte, 5* 38 W. 
Diſtance made good, 47 miles. 855 | 
Latitude by obſervation, 5 40'S. - Thurſday, 21ſt May, 1972. 
Latitude by account, 5 41'S. - Moderate and hazy mom” ; 
Merid. diſt. from Trieſte, 4* 47W. Courſe made good, sf 
: 


Captain Nears” 8 re. "Fg NY or ent 


Piſtance made good, 75 miles. 
Latitude by account, 28. 


'Merid. ail. from Trieſte, & sr. | 


Briday, = May, 0772. 
Courſe made good, weſt. - * 
Diſtance made good, 124 ih 
Latitude by: obſervation, 7? _ 8 
Latitude by account, 7 28. 
Merid. diſt. from Trieſte, 8 55/W 
Jo the ſouthward of account theſe 
laſt 3 days, 28 miles, which Gn 
e e Sit 


en 23d n ya 
Moderate and cloudy weather. A 
* e ſwell ee 

Diſtance 8 N 140 les, | 
Latitude by obſervation, 5 40'S. 
Latitude by account, 308. 


N n Triefde, 4 1% 1 W. | 


4 


er abc W 1772. 
Moderate and cloudy weather. 
Courſe made good, Wb. 
Diſtance . good, 140 mailen 
Latitude by obſervation, 7* 08. 
Latitude by account, 7 178. 
+Merid. diſt. from Trieſte, 130 2 W. 


A 


2 Monday, 2 zth May, 1772. | 
Moderate and hazy weather. 
Courſe made good, WbN4N. 


'G 5 2 


* 


Diſtance made 0 137 miles. 


Latitude by account, 6* 40'S. 


re diſt. nr TROY I 5245 W 


Tooling; 26h May, OY RE 
Freſh TG ns Oy men * 


| th roughout. 


Courſe ds 10 Wb NN. 
Diſtance made good, 139 ne. 
Latitude by obſervation, 6 27'S, 
Latitude by account, 6138. 
Merid. diſt. __ _— 17 n 


\KF\ 
Fr; 


| Wedneltiy,rzpth ahi 1772. 
Moderate and-hazy weather. PM. 


bent the cables. Sounded every hour 


in the night, and kept a good look- out 
for the Iflands Ady and Candy. N 
ground at 30 fathoms. xt e 


Courſe made good, WbN. 
Diſtance made good, 1 10 miles. 
Latitude by obſervation, 658. 
Latitude by account, 658. 
Merid. ditt. en Ry 1 9 w. 


Thurſlay, 28th May, 1772. 
Sounded every hour in the night, 
and kept a good look- lt. 
Courſe made good, weſt. 


' Diſtance made good, 109 . 


| Latitude by obſervation,” 608. 


Latitude by account, 6* 5'S. 
Tm Gift, from Ea: 21 30 w. 
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Friday, agth May, 1772. 


Fair pleaſant weather. Sounded 


every hour in the night, and kept a 
good look-out. No ground: at go 


fathoms.. 


Courſe made cond, I 28. iT 
Diſtance made good, 109 miles. 
Latitude by obſervation, 65108. 
Latitude by account, 6˙5 8. 
Merid. Gift, fromTric, g, 25W 


. May: 1772 | 
RE breezes and ſmooth wa- 


ter. Sounded every hour in the 


night. No ground at 60 fathoms; 
Courſe made good, welt. „ 
Latitude by obſervation, 6118. 
Latitude by account, 6% 8s. 


Merid. diſt. from Trieſte, 2 5 *20:W. 


Sunday, 31ſt "Fray 1772. 
| Moderate breezes and hazy weather. 


E ſwell from the SE. At ſun-ſet 
ſhortened ſail, and went under the 
top-ſails all night, keeping a good 


look-out. . At 3. AM. brought-to 


main top -fail to the maſt. ,Sounded,. 
and had 50 fathoms, muddy ground. 


At + paſt 4, had 45 fathoms, then 43 
fathoms, white ſand, At 5, had 25 
fathoms,. coral and ſhells: : then wore 
and ſtood eaſt a little; ; the ſoundings 


24. 18, 17. ; leſs. 11, then 14. fa- 


J Mew, Dinge rox v for the'ExsT-Invies. 


; thoms, white ſand and f ſhells $ then 
deepened to 24 fathoms, and then no 


ground at 100 fathoms. At ſun-riſe 


very hazy, and no land in ſight; by 


which. I conclude: that we are on the 
eaſt fide of the Baſſes de Chagos, 
though by Herbert's Directory we are 


5 200 to the eaſtward» of them. . | 


9, ſaw rocks again under the bottom; 
Had 15 fathoms red and white coral; * 
and then no ground. 
Latitude by: ee N 50S 5 
Latitude by account, 5 298. 


Monday, iſt June, 1772 
Moderate and fair. At 4 PM. ſaw - 
the land. from the deck: two cluſters 
of iſlands; the one bore ENE. and the 
other SW b W. At ſun- ſet one cluſter, 


. which is the ſmalleſt, bore Eb; N. 


4 or 5 leagues; and the other from 
Wb N. to WSW. diſtant 5 or 8 


leagues. Kept making ſhort tacks un- 


der the lee of the ſmall cluſter of iſlands. 
Sounded conſtantly; no ground at +90 
fathoms within z-of. a mile of the 
ſhore. When up to this cluſter of 
iſlands, the others are juſt out of ſight. 


1 ſuppoſe their diſtance about 11 


leagues. 3 At 5 AM. hoiſted out the | 


boat, and ſent her on ſhore. Variation 


by a good morning amplitude, 3% W. 


At 8 anchored with the beſt bower in 
22 fathoms, gravel; diſtance from 


the. 
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* 


the ſhore, about 60 yards. Ditto, the de Chagos ; their body. 5 * or 10 


anchor ſlipped off the bank, and was 
immediately out of ſoundings. Hove 


up the anchor and continued under 


fail. At 10, the boat returned loaded 


with cocoa-nuts and boobies: At 


noon, latitude by a good obſerva- 
tion, 5%:23'S, . The extremes of this 
ſmalleſt range of iſlands from) $SWbS. 
to E. off ſhore about 4 a mile. No 
ground at 100 fathoms. Sent the boat 
in ſhore to ſound a ſort of harbour... 


S & 
#34." 4 : 


N th 8 L772. | 


Moderate and fair. At 1 PM. the 
boat returned with the following re- 
port; that having examined the ba- 


ſon, or harbour, the bottom of which. 


was rocks; however exceſſive ſmooth 
water, and water enough for a veſſel 
to ride, provided they had a chain; 


and I believe room enough for about | 
6 fail ; and, as we found che wind to 
blow. conſtantly from the SE: believe 
it does ſo/ the whole year: but it is by 
no means a proper place, unleſs in 
extreme want. The boat landed with- 


in the baſon with great ſafety. upon a 


ſandy beach. A SW. wind would be 


very dangerous, as it blows right in. 


At 4, I take my departure from the 


ſmalleſt cluſter of iſlands, which are 
the eaſternmoſt ' iſlands of the Baſſes 


| ; 
„„ 
” 5 


leagues.” hu, bd 
Courſe mads good: | ny. 
Diſtance made good, 91 miles. 
Latitude by obſervation, 4% 8. 
Latitude by account, 428. 
Merid. diſt. from Trieſte, 26051 W. 


Meridian diſtance from the Ifands, IP | 


o e 


Wedneſday, ad} Ap 1772. 
At 3 PM. ſteered weſt, being in the 


parallel of the Three Brothers. 


Courſe made good, W343 NW. 
Diſtance made good, 116 miles. 
Latitude by obſervation; 35 78. 
Latitude by account, 30 558. 
Merid. diſt. from Trieſte, 2846 W. 


Meridian diſtance from the illands. | * 


2%. 


Thurſday, 4th June, 1772 
Pleaſant breezes, and fair weather. 
Courſe made good, Wa N. 
Diſtance made good, 117 miles. 
Latitude by obſervation, 3 408. 
Latitude by account, 3 538. 


Meridian diſtance rte * , 


4 33 
Variations allowed; 4. 08: a beit. ä 


weſtefly,.. 
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Friday, yth June, 17 thoms. At 4 AM. brought=to and 
A pleaſant breeze and fair weather. ſounded ; 10 ground at 85 fathoms. 
Courſe made good, W. + 8. Courſe made good, weſt. 
Diſtance made good, 114 miles. Diſtance made good, 112 miles. 

Latitude by obſervation, 35 53'S. Latitude by obſervation, 4 58. 
Latitude by account, 35 46'S. Latitude by account, 3 58/8. 
Merid/diſt. from Trieſte, 32 W . Mlerid: diſt. from Trieſte, 383 10 W. 

Meridian diſtance from * 260 Meridian diſtance from the beer 

W i 71 | 149 12 21/W. 21 4 


© 


Amden 6th 4 une, n- Tueſdey gth June, 1772. 
Moderate and cloudy weather. At 6 PM. ſhortened fail, and went 
Courſe made good, W418. under the top-ſails all night ; the 
Diſtanee made good, 117 miles. mizen tap-ſail aback. At 2 AM. 

Latitude by obſervation, 3* 53'S. brought-to and ſounded:; no ground 
Latitude by account, 3 59'S. - at 100 fathoms : then made fail as be- 
Merid. diſt. from Trieſte, 34 30 W. fore. At 4, brought-to-and ſounded 

; Neem diſtance from the men again; no ground at 100 fathoms: 

82 24 W. Nu made ſail as before; and at Ss made 
Oil}! 4634 | 
Banden. 7th June, 1772 Variat. wes F a point e 

Moderate and fair weather. Courſe made good, WAN. 

Courſe made good, W4S. Diſtance made good, 96 miles. 

Diſtanee made good, 125 miles. Latitude by obſervation, 4 168. 

Latitude by obſervation, 3 58'S. Latitude by account, 3% 58[ 8. 

Latitude by account, 4 %s. Miexid. diſt. from Trieſte, 45% #W;, | 
Merid. diſt. from Trieſte, 3639 W. Meridian diſtance from e 2 
K . from thee _ 2 35 Re i e 9 
10? 29/W... Rt ep; ft 3 be ty gs 
OL EE Oh, Pf 2 i x | Weidnefday, 405 ny 1771. 

Mi-ůonday, Sth June, 1772. Courte made good, WI SN. 

At 6 PM. ſhortened fail, and went Diſtance made good, 91 miles. 
under an eaſy. fail all night. Sounded Latitude wed hae bb. 
every two hours. No ground at 35 fa- tion, 4 68. 4 * 

; | Latitude 


Caßtain Nx ALR. ee, 10 rbe dr YCHELLE Te.awps. | 


"Latitude: by account, 3 528. 


en "t diſtance from iets, diftance about 6 leagues, _ _ 


1b diſtance from the iſlands, 
15” 2 J W. | 


- Thurſdays: 11th June, 1772. 
: Freſh breezes, and very hazy wea- 
ther. Lay-to i in the night, and ſound 


ed every hour; no e at 100 fa- 


thoms. 
. Courſe, made good, W: | 
- Diſtance made good, 71 miles. 
5 Latitude by obſet vation, 307 538. 7 
Latitude by account, 4 5'S. 


Merid. diſt from Trieſte, 42 40 W. 
weten diſtance from the Iſlands, watering. 


5 Variation! per evening: g ampltde, 
7 N | 


2 


F day, oY 13 


At I paſt 4 P M. ſaw land to the 
ſouthward. At ſun-ſet the extremes 


of Praſlin and the adjacent iſlands, 
from SWbs. to Sz W. diſtance from 


the neareſt, which is the Iſland Aride, 


6 or 7 leagues; and a ſmall low even 
iſland, which is not in the chart, 
NWZW. diſtant about 4 leagues. 
This ſmall low even iſtand, I think, 
cannot be ſeen above 4 leagues: its 
latitude is exactly 35 59'S. At noon 
the extremes of Praſlin and the ad- 


72 


ſhells. Veered to a cable, midway 


F 20 yin ig and and ſhells. At 9 


28, ſand and ſhells. At 11 * f 


* - 


-Jacent iſlands, one extreme SEbE. 


NW-W. diſtant 2 81.074 | 
Latitude obſerved, 4 158. 


Saturday, 13th June, 1772 
Freſh: breezes with heavy ſqualls 
off the land. Working to windward : 
for the harbour. At 4 anchored with 
the beſt bower in 13 fathoms, ſand and 
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between the eaſt end of Praflin and 
Curieuſe Iſles; and the northern 
moſt extreme of Praflin 1 and 
the end of Curieuſe EbS:S, 


A. e e in wooding and 5 


BY 04 


June 12. At y 5 wanided; 


hours, 30, 25, 25, 25, 27, ſand — : 
Roger 39, 30, 28 fathoms. 


10 hours, 30, 33, 33, 30 3 1 


3 een ade 33. . 52 hours, - 
30, 28, 29, 28, ſand and ſhells. At 


14 hours, 28, 29, 27, 5. 22, ditto. : 
At 15 hours, 28, 30, 28, 28, grey 
ſand and ſhells, with pieces of coral. 5 
At 20 hours, 34. 35, 34, ſand and 
rotten ſtones. At 21 hours, 34, 3 
tacked, 30, 27, 29, 30. At 22 hours, 
25; ſand and ſhells; tacked. At 33 . 

hour, 23, ſand and broken fton 
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232 1 Mew buen for the Bagrelupany. , 


I ſhall here W my opinion, the eaſtward of them in 1 Un- 
that theſe iſlands, where we are now tude, and many to the weſtward : 
at, are the Three Brothers and the however, ſome others think to the 
adjacent. ilands; and will: abide by contrary, on account of the high 
that opinion, till convinced to the variation of the compaſs at this Place. 
contrary, as there are no iſlands to 5 


The beſt Methods and T imes for navigating 5 hips from 
Port to Port in India, in 6 of the Winds 
and Currents. 


* 


CCII, From Bouzay Zo the RED 8 in | Novenars and Pu- 


CEM BER. 


In November and December, a ſhip bound from Surat or Botſibay, beisg 
got once a little off ſhore, will have a freſh gale at NE. with which ſteering 
large, ſhe will have a ſpeedy paſſage to the Red Sea; but as it blows hard 
leſpecially weſtward of Soccatra) and the weather is often obſcure and cloudy, 

it is beſt not to attempt ſceing that ifland (becauſe running paſt to the ſouth- 
ward might be attended with very bad conſequences). Therefore keep to 
the northward thereof, and fall in with the Coaſt of Arabia near Aden ; be- 
ing careful to keep the lead going, and a good look-out. Aden is an high 
promontory, with a bay on the eaſt fide, near to Aden, about 14 leagues 

| long, and about 3 leagues broad, in which a ſhip may eaſily be embayed. 
Though Aden is high land, yet it has been taken for the Stone Iſlands; be- 
cauſe the cod of the bay, being very low land, is ſeldom ſeen: however, 
the water in this bay is ſhoal ; and if a ſhip keeps in 35 or 40 fathoms, ſhe 
will neither be embayed, nor hurt by any Ay on this coaſt. 


.CCI11. N ADEN Zo Mocha. 


ano Aden, obſerve, that if the ſhip is not large, ſhe may 80 into Mo- 
cha Road between the ſands and the main, where ſhe finds from 21 to 22 feet 


water, 


* 


* 
FA 


— 


Of /he beſt Times for SAILING in ths Lepa Sas. 2 33 


Water, and by this means avoids much Gulet As it blows hard Ang 
ſhore at this ſeaſon, a ſhip, when round the ſands, can ſeldom luff into the 
road, but is often obliged to anchor to the leeward, * wait n hard) & 


n wg for _ weather to N up. 


CCIV. Fron Sax 20 the Bop SEA, in ; Jaxuazy, Fenaany, 2 


Manch, and A PRIL.. 


A ſhip going the ſame voyage in January and February, will have ich 15 
tie ſame winds, but more moderate, and very fair weather. It is beſt for 


her, therefore, to ſteer for the eaſt end of the iſland Soccatra, taking care 
to be in the latitude of it, before the weſting is run down, 20 or 30 leagues. 
The land being high, is to be ſeen far off, from 12 to 16 leagues; nor is there 


any unſeen danger near it. She may range all along the north ſide, which lies 
about WzN. 20 leagues; and from the weſt end ſteer directly for _ 


heaving the lead as ſhe draws near the Coaſt of Arabia. 


In March and April, ſhips bound this way will have fainter and leſs con- 
ſtant NE. winds, than in the four preceding months, and frequent winds 
from the NW. quarter, with fair weather and calms. The land and ſea 


breezes, or perhaps the SW. winds and currents, being now begun near the 


ſhores of Arabia, ſhe muſt (to avoid them) ſteer from Bombay WSW. and 
SW. ſo as to paſs 10 or 12 leagues to the ſouthward of Soccatra, and after 
getting in with Cape Guardafui, work up along the coaſt of Africa, till 


paſt the White Rock, and then croſs over for Aden. 
If a ſhip leaves Bombay in April, it is more eſpecially neceſſary to keep well 


to the ſouthward of Soccatra, becauſe, if ſhe cannot weather that iſland with 5 
SW. wind, ſhe muſt loſe her paſſage. If ſhe cannot reach the Coaſt of Africa, | 
ſhe can always work along ſhore high enough to fetch Aden; from whence,, 
even in June and July, ſhe may work up to Mocha, by keeping very near the 
ſhore. * By this ſhe will, in a great meaſure, avoid the currents, and ſome- 


times (during the ſprings) have a current in her favour. The winds alſo will 
vary often, and be moderate ; but when the winds or current are ſtrong down 
the gulf, ſhe muſt anchor, Some late ſhips, by not keeping ſufficiently to 
the ſouthward, have loſt their paſſage, and lain at e till October, 
and then proceeded on their yoyage. 
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234 A New Din EETORY for the FEasr-Inpis:. 

The road is ſafe, and bons the middle of the iſland on the north ſide, in 
* from 9 to 7 fathoms. The people are civil; and the place * 
good water, fiſh, fowls, ſome ſheep and cattle. 

No ſhip ought to keep nearer the Aftican Coaſt than about 15 or 20 ie - 
weſtward of the White Rock ; ; becauſe there are deep bays, full of banks, 
rocks, and eddy currents, along the ſhore, till paſt Babelmandel. The Bay of 
Zeyla is remarkably ſo; in which the Robert gllty from ata was near 
loſt, about the year 1740. 


"CCV. rom Mocha zo JUDDa.. 


1 wh navigation up the Red N from Mocha to Judda, is. the mid-chan- 
nel, the ſhores being incumbered with many iſlands and ſhoals: among 
which however. there are ſafe channels, through which trankeys fail to Juddaz 

but theſe channels are unknown to Europeans... 

The proper time for this paſſage is doubtleſs between October and March, ; 
when the ſoutherly winds prevail: however, a ſhip. well found and managed 
will always gain her paſſage, by perſeverance, even in May or June, the cur- 
rent running frequently to the northward againſt the winds, in thoſe months, 
eſpecially in the ſprings. A good look- out, both night and day, is very re- 
quiſite in this track; for there are ſeldom ſoundings, and the ſhoals are fo 
ſteep, that a ſhip will have 10 or 15 fathoms on rocks under one end of the 
hip, and no ground under the other at 60 fathoms. 
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CCVI. From: the MALABAR Cos v 70 2 RED SE 4. 


The navigation from Anjango, Cochin, Callicut, &c. ports on the Mala- 
bar Coaſt, to the Red Sea, is (at each ſeaſon) much the ſame as from Surat 
or Bombay; only it is to be obſerved, that all ſhips from this coaſt ought to 
OO _ paſs through the Laccadive Iſlands. Though ſhips that fail in November, 
, December, and January, may ſafely. paſs through what part of the Laccadives 
hey pleaſe, yet ſhips that fail in February, March, and April, ought not to 


quit the ſhore to the ſouthward of 10? or 11e of north latitude. This will , 
prevent the riſque of being carried among the Maldives, by the SSE. current, 
and high winds, that they certainly will then find among theſe iſlands. A | 
SY cannot well ayoid a, to the ſouthward, when paſt the Laccadives — 
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haps in 9e or 82 north latitude) inſtead of ſteering to the WSW. and SW. 
ſhe ought to ſteer WNW. or NW b W. to get into 117 300 north latitude, and 
then weſt. This is the beſt track for a; ſhipęto ſteer that leaves the coaſt 
early in March; but late in March, or early in April, 9e or 109 north lati- 
tude 1 is the beſt track; Hough this will ſeldom be found Practieable. the 


She muſt h. F cloth ue ene oi WN W. and SW. 45 
the winds will. permit; then to the northward (for the SSE, currents) rather 
than go too much to the ſouthward, ſtanding ſometimes a few hours N bW. 
N. or even NbE. But theſe trips ought ſeldom to be made, getting to the 
weſtward being chiefly wanted; and ſhe ought by no means to croſs the 
equinoctial, nor even go beyond 25 north latitude, if it may be avoided. 
When a ſhip, late in April, or eatly in May, has got within 50 or oo 
leagues of the Coaſt of Africa, ſhe will generally meet with from SW. to 
SSW. winds, that will carry her to windward of Cape Guardafui; but if 
| mne falls-to-the-leeward of Soccatra, in that ſeaſon, her paſſage is loſt. 


CCVII. From SuraT and Bombay 50 PERSIA. 
The directions in the Coaſting Pilot, from Bombay or Surat, to go by 
Diu Head, and thence along the Coaſt of Guadel to Perſia, are good for 
early ſhips. Thoſe that fail in March, April, or May, -vught to ſtand cloſe 
Hauled (either from St. John's or Bombay) with the NW. winds to the 
WSW. and SW. till ſufficient to the weſtward, to fetch a few leagues to 
the weſtward of Cape Roſalgat. Late in March the SW. winds will be found, 
near the Coaſt of Arabia; and in April or May, ſtill further off ſhore: this 
renders the paſſage much eaſier than it was deemed in former times. 
The Succeſs galley, captain Barton, bound to Perſia, failed from Surat 
Bar, May 19, 1747, and ſtood from St. John's, cloſe hauled; to the W. and 
WSW. till ſhe met with the SW. monſoon, with which, on the other 
| tack, ſhe eaſily made Cape Roſalgat4 in 18 9 85 ang e eee in 


30 days, from Surat. 
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CCVIII. From tbe Mags CoasT ro PERST A. 


Ships bound to Perſia from Anjango, Cochin, &c. and that can leave the 
Malabar Coaſt any time in November, December, or January, had beſt work. 
along ſhore, with the land and ſea breezes, to near Goa; and then (taking: 
the opportunity of the firſt briſk northerly wind) to ſtretch, cloſe hauled, 
over for the Coaſt of Guadel. If a ſhip in theſe months is (for fear of an. 
enemy) obliged to go through the Laccadives, her beſt way to go through 
them, is as far to the northward as ſhe can, and then, according as the wind. 
varies, . work to the northward and weſtward in the offing, being careful not 
to go too far weſtward. If ſhe does not weather Cape ripen. xe 10 or 15 
leagues, ſhe will greatly lengthen her paſſage. 

The Grandiſon, captain Fanton, bound to Baſſorah, left Tillicherry, 
about the middle of December, OS. 1736, and paſſed through the Laccadives, 
in 10 4o' north latitude. Having got 2 or 3* to the weſtward ; to the- 
northward of them, the found moderate breezes from WNW. to NE. and 
with them fteered ſometimes to the NW. WNW. and W. and fometimes N. 
NbE. and NNE. as the wind varied, tacking every 3 or 4 hours; but upon, 
the whole managed ſo, as to fall in 2 leagues weſtward of Cape Roſalgat. This 
was done in three weeks after ſhe left Tillicherry, and it was 19 days more 
before ſhe got over to the Guadel Coaſt, about 25. or 30 leagues caſtward of 
Cape Jaſques, which ſhe reached the next day. In rounding Cape Roſalgat 
ſhe had often ſtrong gales from. NNE. to NNW. with thick hazy weather, 
occaſioned by fine duſt |: blowing from the ſhore, that covered her lisging. 

cables, &c. 

When this ip v was without the ew +" of if ſhe had Foe? toſs to- 
the weſtward, and more to the northward, ſo as to have fallen in with the 
Coaſt of Guadel, her. paſſage to Cape Jaſques would have' been ſhortened 
19 or 15 days; as was experienced the ſame year and ſeaſon by. the Rich- 

mond, captain Sutcliff, and the Poultney, captain. Caſtles, . which put off 
from Cochin, and by working i in this way, made the Coaſt of Guadel, along 
which coaſt they found either land or ſea breezes, or moderate eaſterly winds. 

The Grandiſon alſo found eaſterly winds along this ſhore ; nor would. ſhe 
have reached it in 19 days, if ſhe had not (during the ſprings). met an acci- 
dental current, that carried her "we 3 days from 25 to 30 miles a day, right 

| again(t: 


. 
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againſt. the wind] for it is tetarkahles that at this _ time ſhe was and 
her courſes, the wind blowing à ſtrong gale at north. en LSE 
_ - Ships that leave the coaſt in February or March, right to ankles the 
Coaſt of Arabia, between the iſlands Merceira and Cape Roſalgat. There- 
fore, if:they paſs through the Laccadives, it ſhould be well to the northward, 
working to the north and weſt as the winds will permit, in the ſame manner 
5 as an early ſhip, but more to the weſtward.” + 
I! be Succels galley, bound to Perſia, left Cochin FR 20, 1757, paſſed. 
- wok the Laccadives about the latitude of 97; after which ſhe had ſmooth. 
water, and ſteady moderate breezes, between NbW. and WbN,. but chiefly 
from NWbN. to NWbW. With theſe: ſhe worked to the weſtward, and 
was careful ſometimes. to. ſtand a few hours N. and NbE. notwithſtanding 
which, by the time ſhe had got between. 11? and 12* weſtward of Cochin,, 
ſhe was near the latitude of 17 north';. and as the wind was then very ſteady, 5 | 
at NWbW. ſhe tacked and ſtood, NIE. As ſhe ſtood to the northward, the. e 
wind veered gradually to WNW. WbN. and W. with.this ſhe kept cloſe. 8 
hauled N. NbW. and NNW. 
So A ſhe approached the Coaſt of Arabia, the * Fa vial and came N 
Wbs. WSW. and SW. with which ſhe made the Iſland Merceira, and. 
then bore away rugs 0 wi Rolalghts; with a freſh gale, _ ſhore. Bergs. 


ſailed to Muſcat, and anchored i in. the boa ſome time in May. 


CCIX, AFR . js " peg near the Cans . Mataban 
and PERSIA... 


4 


If a ſhip in the lite: months, inſtead of going throught the best 7, 
chuſes to work to the northward along ſhore, till near or above Goa, ant 
then ſtand over for the Coaſt of Arabia with the firſt briſk northerly wind, 
it is equally ſafe : "ils will ſometimes- ſhorten, and nne een 
the paſſage. 

If the ſhip is at Cochin, Callicut, &c. (Malabar ports) 2 4 fände 4 briſk 
ſpirt from the ſouthward, or land and ſea breezes, or even moderate though 

pretty variable winds, from N. to WNW. (all which ſometimes happen) it. 
15 the beſt to coaſt northward ; becauſe 85 coaſt Tying. NNW. the. 
| really. . 


* 


* 
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really goes ſo much in her way as ſhe gets. Was ſhe put off hace; when 
theſe winds prevail near the land, ſhe would certainly find light winds and 
calms among the Laccadives, and be driven to the 88E. by the current, with- 
out getting proportionably to the weſtward. If a ſhip, at leaving any of 
theſe ports, finds freſn gales, a chopping ſea, and ſma)! current from NW. 
| and NNW. it is much better to run off ſhore ; for thoſe uſually continue 
6, 8, to 15 days, near the ſhore ; nor can a ſhip gain any ground by work- 
ing againſt them; they aſſiſt her in running off ſhore, and there ſhe will cer- 

wing meet moderate winds to work with. 


CCX. In ibe GuLe of Peza1a, from Ocroven fo Marc, 


From October to March, a ſhip, going either in or out of the Gulf of 
Pere, had beſt keep along the Guadel Coaſt from or to Cape Jaſques, 
though that Coaſt is little known to us: but from March to September, 
mid- channel, or rather neareſt the Arabian ſhore, is beſt. None ought to 
go within leſs than 2 or 3 miles of the ſhore, between Cape Roſalgat and 
Muſcat; becauſe there is no - ground till extremely near the land; and ſome- 
times tide upon the ſhore, which would oblige a ſhip to anchor in 55 fa- 
thoms, within 4 of a mile of the ſtrand, under the prodigious high and long 
mountain of Curiatta. From Cape Jaſques quite up to Karack, the beſt 
track is, to Gambaroon Road, between the Iſlands Larack and Ormus, leav- 
ing Kiſhme on the larboard fide. | 

A ſhip may go between Ormus and the main, keeping doſe to the iſland; 
but the channel is much narrower, and there is leſs water than through the 
other. The beſt track.from hence up to Karack, is within the iſland Kiſhme, 
and all the iſlands along the Perſian ſhore, except. the little iſlands of Jarak, 
| Indernea, Monjela, .&c. that are too near the main. At Gambaroon, a pi- 
lot may be got to Karack, or Baſſorah, but one, till paſt Kiſhme, is enough; 


CON _ for, when paſt the ſtrait, keepin ga moderate look-out, and the lead going, is 
1 | WEE all that is neceffary. 
«> 0 Ws T The Coaſt of Arabia, from Cape Muſſeldom 8 is unfrequented, 
. 5 oa therefore unknown, to Europeans. Many ſhips go from Karack without 
e Kimme, = and pl the _ Ms ants except ** Pwo- Towne Gars. 
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and Nabejou), Bomoſa, Surde and Nobſlure, between which laſt and Polior, „ 

they paſs in 50 fathoms water. 50 
They may alſo go to the ſouthward of all wbt laſt- mentioned lands; 1 
but it is ſeldom done. Either way muſt always prolong the paſſage ; becauſe 25 
the capes and iſlands very much break the force of the NW. winds and cur- 
rents near the ſhores. Along theſe there are uſually more or leſs tides, and 

often a current, that will run 3 or 4 days to the weſtward. During the ebb + 

(or if a current ſhould happen to run eaſtward) a ſhip can always anchor with 

ſafety under ſome cape or ifland ; ſo ſhe can, if the wind blows too hard down 

the gulf. The middle channel has no ſuch advantages; for there are no per- 

ceptible tides; the currents ſeldom run up, but generally down the gulf; 

and the NW. winds ſometimes blow with great fury: from them there is no 

ſhelter, nor place to anchor with ſafety in, without loſing much ground. 


CCXI. The " of- the GranDisoN, Captain FenToXN, eas . 
. "Others. © *s 


The latter end of . 1737, at 7 A. M. the Iland 0 beating 
WNW. about 8 leagues, the wind at SSW. it quickly veered to SW. and 
blew ſo extremely hard, that ſhe could carry only a reefed main-ſail and 
whole fore-ſail. Thus, . cloſe hauled, ſhe fetched under the lee of Ormus, ; 
and anchored in.the afternoon, . near the old caſtle. Had ſhe been embayed 
between Jaſques and Ormus, fo as not to be able to clear the ſhore, ſhe mult - 
have anchored without any ſhelter, where the wind and fea were ſo great, I 
that it is doubtful whether all her anchors could have held her. That even- 
ing the gale ceaſed, and before morning a fine land- wind ſprung up from the 
northward, with which ſhe ran out, and paſſed with veerable moderate winds. 
up the middle channel, leaving Larack, Kiſhme, Polior, and all the iſlands - 
near the Perſian coaſt, to the northward, and the Two-Tombes (Raze and 
1 Nabejou), Bomoſa, Surde and Nobſlure, to the. ſouthward of her. Being as 
© high as the iſland Baſheab, ſhe was taken with a violent gale from the NW. 
and after lying 24 hours under her main- ſail, ſhe was obliged to bear away, and . 
x having run within the NW. end of the Iſland Kyne or Queſche, ſteered along * | 
the inſide of it, till ſhe came a-breaſt the village near the eaſt end. There the  ' 


r anchored till the * was over, ä the. might as. well have done under ARE. SE DPEDk, 
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Baſheab, had ſhe been in ſhore at the beginning of the gale; ſince the Richmond 


and Poultney, that were then working in ſhore, met no ſuch bad weather. 
In 1755, or 1756, a Dutch Europe ſhip, bound up to Karack from Batavia, 
went to the ſouthward of all the iſlands, and having little wind and a current 
down the gulf, anchored on the edge of the Pearl Bank, about the latitude 
25 30 N. The wind was at NWbN. and NNW. and greatly increaſed, as 
did likewiſe the ſea; ſo that, being unable to clear the ſhore, they were obliged 
to ſtrike yards and top-maſts, &c. and at laſt had almoſt foundered with all 
anchors a-head. Luckily for them, they held faſt till the gale was over, or 
every ſoul would have periſhed on that deſert and unhoſpitable coaſt. 


 CCXII. From BENOAI. 0 the Coasr of Coo ANDEL, Sec. in 
Avovusr, SEPTEMBER, Ocroser, NOVEMBER, DECEMBER, Ja- 
NuaRY, FEBRUARY, March, and APRIL. 


From the middle of Auguſt to April, ſhips may ſail from Bengal to any 
part of the bay; but either earlier or later, it is very difficult to get out of 
the river. Ships, that are going only eaſtward or ſouthward, may ſail 10 or 

15 days later; but thoſe who ſail after the beginning of April, for the Coaſt 
of Coromandel, will find it difficult to get to the weſtward, and perhaps loſe 
their paſſage. 


Ships that fail from Bengal, in Auguſt or NS og to the Coromandel 
Coaſt, will meet with unſettled weather ; ſometimes moderate and fair, at 


other times hard ſqualls, thunder and much rain; the winds uſually SSW. 
to WNW. and ſometimes SSE. They ſhould therefore keep in from 15 to 
30 fathoms, cloſe along the ſhore of Orixa, Golconda, &c. for the benefit of 
the currents that begin to run along the ſhore to the SW. The wind, by 
often blowing from the land, renders keeping near the ſhore difficult, eſpe- 
cially between Vizagapatam and Armagon ; - and ſtanding off ſhore, i is ſome- 


times very advantageous : therefore a ſhip ought, under theſe circumſtances, 
ſeldom or never to go out of ſoundings. 3 


RG „ * 


Buy going cloſe along ſhore, it is meant not to round the bays of Salang, 5 
Maſſulipatnam, and Montepoly; but thwart them, from point to point. Early 
e will — — little or no current; ; and eyen thoſe which faillater, 
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will ſomerimes find the current fail the, when fouthward of 17N. If they 
keep near the ſhore, they will have no current againſt them, (except perhaps 


a freſh out of the adjacent river) and the winds fufficiently variable to get the 


paſſage. They make uſe of every opportunity that offers, and tack. as often 
and quickly as the wind changing makes proper. 


The ſhip Sarum, bound to Madras, was, N in September, in fight of 


Gee and from thence ſtood, at times, SSW. and SbW. until in latitude 
LN. the weather fair, and water ſmooth; breezes moderate, from W. to 
WSW. In this latitude, finding, by obſervation, a current to the northward, 
they immediately tacked, and after loſing 15 days, fell in with the high land 
18 leagues to leeward of Point Gordware, which ſhewed the current to ſet 


north- eaſtward, as indeed it aways does in the offing, at this ſeaſon, in there 
is any current at all. a 


September 10, 1739, the William and Mary, bound to b was at 


that port at ſun-riſe, the flag-ſtaff bearing weſt, depth 28 fathoms. The 
wind was then a light land- breeze, and ſhe Reered at the rate of '2/kn6ts' to 
the ſouthward. Finding there was a current by the water deepening, and 


the beating not alterings at x0 A. M.'ſhe anchored i in 35 fathoms, and found 


the current run, by the log, 21 miles an hour, NE. "A French ſhip, bound 
to Pondicherry, was then about 2 leagues eaſtward of her, and ſuppoſed out 
of ſoundings: it being almoſt a eb, before night d ſhe drove almoſt \ out of 
Gght to the NE. ; 

During the months of ORober and diate; the navigation ſhould be 
much the ſame as in September but no ſhips go from Bengal to the Coro 
mandel Coaſt in thoſe months, becauſe the ſtrong NE. winds, ſea, and cur- 


rents, fender it extremely dangerous. Some ſhips, on extraordinary occaſions, , . 


have rid out the whole monſoon; in from 12 to 20 fathoms: this can anſwer 


v0 mercantile purpoſe, nor ought any mig to be on the coaſt from the 8 . 


ning of October to the latter end of December. 


By a ſtorm that happened October 2, 1746, the graute pate of Mon. La 
border) s ſquadron was loſt (after, taking Madras) in or near the toad. * 


eee , f Deen, 1 b. b. Ge, 


_kaye theanouth of, Hughly or, Bengal River for the Coromandel Coaſt. 
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Madras) is to the SW. directly, to make Armagon Hill. As the approaches 
1 the coaſt, ſhe wilt probably have freſh gales, and. a ſtrong current to the ſouth- 
Py ward; therefore keep the lead going, and a good look-out. Armagon-Hill- | 
will be ſeen when ſhe is. 2 or 3 leagues without the north end of the Ar- 
| magon Shoal, if the weather is not obſcure ; but, as that ſand is very ſteep, | 
it is dangerous to run in with it, when dark: whoever does, ſhould go ſlant- 
ing with the ſand, SWbS, or SSW. under an eaſy fail, caſting the lead every 
mile ſhe fails, and the moment ſhe ſtrikes ground, haul off ſhore, till clear - 
of it. No ſtranger ought to go within the Armagon Shoal at nie ſeaſon, the 
channel being too narrow. 5 
If a ſhip in the evening is ſhort of Madras, i it is better to anchor than lie-to: 
but if the ſea is too great, turn to windward ; it will fave lee-way. 
An Indiaman bound to Madras, in December, being off Pullicat in the - 
| evening, thinking ſhe had drift enough, . brought-to all night, in order to 
run into the road in the morning; but, deceived by the current, found her- 
ſelf off Cabelon, or Couvelan, at day-light; where ſhe anchored, and was 
8 days in warping up to the road. Had ſhe anchored in the evening, or 
turned to windward all night, this could not have happened. Another 
Indiaman, that brought- to off: Pullicat. at night, found herſelf off Zeloan in 
the morning. | 
At this ſeaſon liowars: the end of the year), it-is beſt to PO in q or 10 
fathoms, Madras flag-ſtaff W. becauſe the boats, being light when they 
come off, can eaſily row againſt the wind along ſhore, and go aſhore loaden 
with a large wind, which they could not do if the wind was much ſouth- 
ward. Anchoring to the. eaſtward of the Bots is to be obſerved a at OM - 
Port on this coaſt. | 
Early in January, a ſhip will find much the 18 currents 145 winds as in 
December, but more moderate. She ought alſo to follow the ſame ds 
except the eaſterly winds are very faint, in which caſe it-is beſt to keep more 
WY to the ſouthward, and not go within 20 leagues of the land, till in the lati- 
' , tude of Madras, and then run weſt for the road. This ought-more eſpe . 
cially to be done, if the ſhip leaves the Pilot in January. But whether ſhe 
leaves him early or late, if (by meeting with light winds) ſhe ſteers ſome 
* SSW. or Sb W. and. . winds ſhould afterwards begin to blow TN : 
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from NE. (perhaps in the latitude of 160 or N. ) it is belt for her to ſteer 


away W. Wbs. or WSW. ſo as to fall in with Pullicat, or rather with the 


'fouth end of far Sand; ; 3 if it blows hey hard, and 1 is like 
to continue ſo. 


Early i in January, O. S. 17 39, captain Standard, coming to Madras from 


Pegu, as he approached the coaſt, having ſtrong gales at NE. he run directly 


for the road, where letting go his anchor, the cable parted. The ſame was 
done with a 2d and 3d. Having then only the ſtream-anchor left, he was 
obliged to make ſail, and run round Zeloan. Had he made the land near the 


Armagon Shoal, and brought- to, the gale would have been done before he 


drove paſt the road; at leaſt he would have had time to have got down his 


top - maſts, and when all was ſnug, brought up, with 2 anchors, any where 
northward of Madras, or in the road. There the Godolphin Indiaman 
from China, and ſeveral other ſhips from Bengal, rid the gale out ſafely. 


The ſhip: George, captain Taylor, belonging to our company, left Viza- - 


:gapatam, January 17, O. S. bound to Madras; and though the current ran near 
x knot to the northward for ſeveral days before he weighed, yet he would 


work along ſhore. The conſequence was, what he got by the land and ſea | 
breezes, he loſt by the current. In 6 weeks heireached the north end of 


the Armagon ſand; and finding (after 8 days longer turning) that he could 
get no further, he bore away for Maſſulipatan for water. After ſtaying three 
days, he ſailed E. ESE. and SE. till he got 4* or 5 eaſting ; where meeting 


the uſual eaſterly winds, he ſtood 8. SSW. SW. and W. till he fell in with 2 


Fort St. David, where he anchored, juſt 3 months after he left Vizagapatam. 
He would have done this probably in a fortnight, if he had at firſt Forge 
from Vizagapatam, as he did afterwards from Maſſulipatam. 


The month of F ebruary i is the fineſt month in the 4 through all the 


oy of Bengal. 


Ships in the middle, or ten parts of the bay, are generally ſure of fine 
8 from the eaſtward and northward; and near the weſtern ſhores, they | 


are ſure of land and ſea breezes, or moderate gales from-the WNW. to SW. 
All who are bound to the Coaſt of Coromandel, in this month of Fe- 
bug. from Bengal, Orixa, or Golconda, ſhould- me well off ſhore, to 
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avoid the calms, land and 3 and NE. currents that then ond from 
Zeloan to Ballaſore. From Bengal (if early in the month of February) it is 
beſt to ſteer SbW. SSW. SW. WSW. and W. and if it blows freſh from the 
NE. to fall in directly with the ſhip's port. It will generally be better to run 
near the coaſt 8 or 10 leagues to the ſouthward of the ſhip's port; becauſeiſhe : 
1s always {ure to get back; beſides, on getting ſoundings, or ſeeing: the land 
from the maſt- head, ſhe can eaſily reach her port, by hauling upon a wind 
WNW. NW. or NNW. according as her latitude requires. | 
Late in February, it is beſt ta ſteer (if practicable) ſouth. for ſome. a 
then SbW..SSW..and SW. &c. ſo-as to fall in 20 or 30 leagues to the ſouth- 

ward of your. port; for about the time you approach the coaſt, not only the 

northerly. currents run ſtrong, but the SW. wind begins to prevail along 
ſhore. Therefore, you muſt expect being obliged, when near the land, to 
ſteer WNW. or perhaps NW. cloſe hauled, with a leeward current; and 
make allowance accordingly, by Keeping well to. the ſouthward... in the offing 
while it is in your power. 

About 1745 or 6, captain Hopkins : was coming from: the Straits of . Ma- 
Lacks to Madras, and early in February, O. S. being paſt the middle of the bay, . 
ſteered weſt, in the latitude of Madras, with light gales at NE. and ENE.. 
Being come within 20. leagues of the coaſt, the wind failed, and he got 
into variable light airs and, calms, with a current to the. northward.: this 
catried him near the Armagon Shoal, before he got into anchoring=ground ; 
from whence he was 3 weeks working up into the road. Keeping 10 or 15 
leagues to the ſouthward, would. have prevented this misfortune. . 

The Succeſs galley left the Pilot, February 1.3, 1757, and. reached Ma- 
dras the 22d inſtant. The Ganges left the Pilot 10 days before her, and ary 

Tived at Madraſs 1 day after her; ſo that 1 ſhip was 9 days on. her paſſage, 
and the other was 20 days. The Ganges had the advantage of failing 10 
days earlier in the ſeaſon than the other ; but the Succeſs was a better ſailing 
ſhip. The great difference in their paſſage aroſe chiefly from this; the 
Succeſs ſtood from the river 8. SbW. SW. &c. as before directed, by this 
-the had iſteady breezes from the eaſt ward, the whole paſſage. The Ganges 
fteered a more direct courſe to the ſouth-weſtward : ſhe went not along ſhore, 

und, by. being too much to the weſtward, was out of the track of fair winds, 


and: | 
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and had much calm, with variable light winds, at the very time the other: 
was ſailing with a fair ſteady breeze, about 40 leagues to the eaſtward of her. 
Ships bound from Bengal to any part of Orixa, or Golconda, ought (in 
the ſame manner) to keep off. ſhore, till they are to the ſouth ward of their 
port, according as they are late or early, and the NE. winds are freſh or faint. 

One of our Europe ſhips going from Bengal to Vizagapatam, in January, 
by not keeping off ſhore, was forced to anchor. ſeveral days off the high 
land of Baras or Pondy. :Luckily.a breeze ſprang up, that carried her to 

her port, and ſaved the trouble of putting off ſhore, as the George was: - 
obliged to do, and by that means prolonged her paſſage 10 or 15 days. 
Ships that leave Bengal in March or April for the Coromandel Coaſt, 
ought more eſpecially to avoid going to the weſtward at firſt. Their beſt track 
(ſuppoſing the wind fair) is SbE. and S. keeping about 15 or 20 leagues: 
to the eaſtward of the meridian of Point Palmiras, till in the latitude of 
1:3* or 125 north; and then S8 W. and SW. till they ſee en. about 
Batacalo.. — 

As the SW. winds range the Coaſt * Orixa at this Eaton, inſtead of a ale 
wind, ſhips uſually leave the Pilot with a freſh gale between WSW. and S. 
In this caſe the beſt. way is to ſteer, cloſe hauled; to the SSE. or even ESE. 
(rather than tack) as the wind will permit. Theſe courſes will, in a few 
days, bring, them into light. breezes, uſually. from the NE. quarter, with 
which they ought to ſteer 8. SbW. SSW. &c. till they ſee Zeloan, as above. 

The wind will ſometimes continue ſo long in the SW. quarter, that a 
ſhip will be 3% or 4 to the eaſtward of Point Palmiras before. they change, | 
and perhaps in latitude 15% In this caſe, when the wind comes fair, it is 
beſt to ſhape her courſe direct for that part of the bay in latitude 13 or 1292, . 
and 20 leagues eaſt of Point Palmiras; and from thence directly to Batacalo, . 
and ſtand upon either tack. as the wind will permit. 

The NE. breezes commonly begin between 17 and 1 5N. ha; 4" "TH 
to the eaſtward; but ſometimes after leaving the Pilot, you will have light 
WSW. W. WNW. and NW. winds, and fo continue till the:ſhip; is in 
the latitude 14, nay 13”: let nothing, however, induce you to go well- - 
ward of the meridian preſcribed, but ſteer ſouth. By doing this, you will 


«certainly have caſterly winds at laſt, which to the weſtward . ypu would not- 
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have : or at leaſt they would be ſhort, weak, and unſteady, with a calm. 
On the other hand, it is by no means adviſeable to go near the Andaman 
Iſles, becauſe they make a dangerous lee ſhore, _ a Sale from the weſt- 
ward; which ſometimes happens late in April. | 7 

About 26 years ago, the captains Jones, Warwick, $6: going OT m—_ 
age, were all loſt on-thoſe iſlands, by fuch a gale. ye: 

Ships that ſail before the middle of March, wit are bound to the a 
W of Madras, need not ſee Zeloan, but being got into latitude 10%or 10%? 
north, may ſteer weſt for the coaſt. They will always fetch to windward 
of Madras; becauſe they will not get into the SW. winds and :northerly 
currents till near the land; but ſhips that fail later, or even at that ſeaſon, 

if bound more ſoutherly, ought to ſee Zeloan, and from thence coaſting (not 
too near Point Pedra) may crofs the gut to N Io cal e other 
port on the coaſt. a 6 


Sometimes, ſqualls (uſually light) wiah bade and rain, . in this 
paſſage, eſpecially near Zeloan: theſe are of great advantage to late ſhips, in 
this calm ſeaſon. They ought to be very careful, when the weather is fair, 
and the breezes variable, to carry what ſmall ſails they can muſter, and trim te 
every breeze that offers; which is too often neglected, eſpecially in large ſfrips. 

By following this method of navigation, and thoſe hereafter mentioned, 
from Madras, ſome ſhips (even heavy-ſailing ones) make annually 3 voyages 
from Bengal to Madras, and back again. Many ſeamen think that a good 
ſailing ſhip, well fitted, and diſpatched quickly from each place, may make 4; 
but by the negle& of this management, N ſhips either loſe or Fein 

their paſſage. | 

Three European ſhips left the Pilot fome time in April, 17658, ns were 
3 months going to Madras. A poor country ſhip ſailed ſeveral days after 
them, and got there in 30 days. Whoever compares their Journals with 
what 1 is written above, will eaſily ſee in what wy erred. F 


CCXIII. From BN CAL 70 SuraT and Bont Ar, in Aveusr, 


'Ocrope, DECEMBER, JANUARY and Marcy, 
Ships that leave Bengal between Auguſt 15, and October 10, for Surat, 
muſt work cloſe along the ſhores of Orixa, e and Coromandel, to 
Madras 


# 
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Madras or Pondicherry, as is already directed; and from thehee (as the Winds Wo. 
are uſually variable in October) ſteer over for Zeloan, taking care not to go 
too far from the ſhore, for fear of loſing the current ; except it is late in 
October, or the winds hang eaſterly. In either of theſe caſes it will be beſt 
to ſtand off ſhore, for fear of being entangled in the bite. Come no nearer 
Zeloan than from 10 to 20 leagues, till about the latitude 7? 200 or v there er 

is proper to ſee it, becauſe the current runs ſwiftly round "ths iſlands. From 
thence (having coaſted round the Baſſes) keep pretty near che ſhore, till you : 
ſee Columbo; and then ſtand off for Cape Comorin. 

The winds and weather in October, round the ſouth ſide of Zeloan, : are 
unſettled : ſometimes there are hard ſqualls from the land; at others much. 
calm, or trifling and even freſh winds from the ſea, with ſqualls and rain. 
The ſqualls always give warning; and it is proper, at this ſeaſon, for ſhips 
to anchor, when they ſee them coming off ſhore, to avoid being driven a 
from the iſland. The. ſame r to be done in calms when the current -- 
fets off ſhore = 

By negleCting- this caution, -ctptalit Pearſe, in the: Sarum, was driven.» 
among the Maldives, in 1738. 

If ſhips, at this ſeaſon (having coaſted round Zeloan; ſo far as the Bülberia 
iſland) are taken with a briſk gale from the northward, it is beſt to ſtand 
over, cloſe hauled, for Cape Comorin, and not loſe time in working up to 
Columbo; but Barberin Ifland ſhould bear eaſt before you quit Zeloan- 

In croſſing Tuttacareen Bay, the winds. will be found variable, ſometimes 
freſh, and often faint ; but a ſhip having reached Cape Comorin about the 
middle. of November, will have fine land and-ſea breezes to ek along 
ſhore,. quite to Surat. Thoſe land and ſea breezes ſometimes blow off 
ſhore about WSW. and ſometimes on ſhore ENE; but this is ſeldom. 
The wind generally comes off ſhore in the night, at NE. NNE. and per- 
hips N. and the ſea-winds generally come in the forenoon, at W. WNW. 
and NW. a ſhort calm uſually, though not always, intervening. You- muſt 
there edge ſo far off ſhore, with the land- wind, that the ſea-breeze may brin g 
her in again to ſtretch off with the firſt of the next land- wind. 2 This will | 
commonly be done by ſteering with the land-breezes NWbN. NW. NWbW. - | 
or for an hour or two WNW. ;. and with the ſea-breezes NbW. N. NbE- - : 


and 
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and NNE. according to] the diftance off ſhore, and as theſe breezes are 
more or leſs northerly, and of ſhort or long continuancde. N 

By this management a ſhip makes all poſſible advantage, on each n 
that can be made, and often ſaves the trouble of anchoring; whereas, 
if ſhe has not ſufficient offing when the ſea-winds begin, ſhe will be in with 
the land, and be-obliged to anchor before it is half done. By this means a fine 
ſtretch of 8 or 10 miles to the NbW. and N. will perhaps be loſt ; and on 
the other hand, if ſhe ſtands too far off ſhore, the.ſea-breeze may fail before 


ſhe is within 6 or 8 miles of the land. In ſuch a caſe, a good part of the land- 


wind will be done before it reaches her: and if it falls calm, and the ſwell or 
current ſets to the ſouthward, ſhe muſt anchor in deep water. | 
The direction and ſtrength of thoſe land and ſea winds, being ſubject te to 
great variation, a diligent obſerver ſhould endeavour to learn how far he 
ſhould ſtand off ſhore, and when he ought to anchor. If the inequality of 
thoſe winds ſometimes hinders him from making the moſt of them, the loſs 
will be ſmall, and the error one day will be rectified by the next, either by an- 
choring between the breezes, or ſteering more or leſs off or toward the land, 
or going a greater or leſs diſtance from the ſhore, -as the caſe ſhall require. 
Between the middle of October and the middle of December, ſhips will 
commonly find light or moderate gales, juſt after leaving the Pilot. As they 
go to the ſouthward, they will uſually have freſh gales north-eaſterly, with 


ſqualls and cloudy weather, eſpecially drawing near Zeloan; and as the cur- 


rent then runs ſtrong to the weſtward, the beſt courſe for ſome days is SbE. 


then S. SbW. SW. &c. ſo as to make Zeloan in latitude ,7* or 7* 20/N. 


The current renders the difference of longitude very precarious. When 


| the comes into latitude 8? 20'N, ſhe ought to run weſt all day (looking out 


well for the land at maſt-head) S Wbs. or SSW. and in the night carrying an 
eaſy ſail, heaving the lead every 2 miles run, and keep a good look-out. If 
the land is ſeen northward of 7 30 N. ſhe ought to haul off, for fear of be- 
ing entangled with a lee ſhore. 

Buy not following theſe cautions, many ſhips have been loſt. 

About December, 1734, captain Tolſon, in the Heathcote Indiaman, 
hound; from Bengal to Bombay, by ſteering SSW. from the Pilot, run a- 


ground i in the night, on. the ſand near Point Pedra. The 1 were about 


quitting 
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quitting her in the long- boat, when they found the fea had beat over the 
bank into deep and ſmooth water. An anchor was immediately let go, and 
by that means the fhip was ſaved. | 5 . 
A year or two afterwards, in. OH Montgomery, i in the Defence Tk: 
going the ſame voyage, at the ſame ſeaſon, found himſelf, unexpectedly, : 
cloſe to Zeloan. He immediately, hauled to the ſouth-eaſtward, and the ſhip, 
{truck thrice on the ſouth end of the bank near Batacalo;; yet rg freſh. 
way, ſhe quickly got into deep water, and was ſaved. | e 
Captain Sutcliffe, in the Richmond, 1736, bound from Bengal to Baſto- 1 EE 
rah, left the Pilot, fteered SbE. S. SW. &. and being at noon in latitudes 
8 N. ſteered weſt to make the land, but at ſun- ſet could not ſee any. He 
ordered the fa ame courſe to be continued till mid- night, and then hauled up 
to SS W. At 10 P. M. they ſaw the low land, and breakers right a-head:: | 
immediately they hauled their wind SEbS. (the wind being at EbN. with a ne 
large fea) and by carrying a preſſed fail, juſt cleared the ſhore. . In this ran 
it is remarkable, that neither the captain nor the officers, by the log, had 
made above 25 3o' meridian diſtance, weſt from Point Palmiras, when they 
ſaw the breakers ; though the uſual weſting to the caſt ſide of Zeloan is from 
4 to 5% They were no more than 7 days from the Pilot: this HET 
Mews how ſtrong the current runs weſtward in this month. _ | 
A fine thip, bound to Surat, belonging to Mr. Williamſon, was loft near 
B by the captain's obſtinately running directly i in with Zeloan, in the _ 
night, December, 1754. Captain Richards alſo loſt the Eagle, and his life, 
by neglecting his lead, and running in with Zeloan in the day- time, in 
thick weather. The Indiana Was * near 1 the ſame fate at 
the ſame time. a 
March 3, 1754, the Succeſs „ captain Duncan, bound to Suri, 
left the Pilot, when Point Palmiras was judged to bear WSW. 12 leagues 
diſtance, with light (but moſtly fair) winds, She ſtood out from $. to 
SbE. for 3 days, and for 5 days more ſtood, cloſe hauled, to the SE. having 
the wind between the ſouth and weſt, but moſtly from SWbs. to SWbW. 
She was that day (March 10) at noon, in latitüde 13e 36 N and 25 25 = 
' meridian diſtance eaſt from Point Palmiras. Next day, with variable light , 


winds, ſhe failed SbEz3E. 34 miles, and at noon was ih latitude 1-20 50 N. 
15 K k eng 


* 
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and nin diſtance 2 33 E. then a briſk breeze ſprung up at NNE. with 
which ſhe run 134 miles $bW. in 28 hours; and in 20 hours more 135 
miles: then her latitude at noon (March 13) was 8? 5o'N. and meridian 
diſtance 1 16 E. Next day, with a freſh gale at NE. ſome ſqualls and rain, 
ſhe run $51*W. 154 miles; her latitude was then 6* OB; N. meridian diſtance 
o 26 W. from Point Palmiras. March 15, with the fame winds and wea- 
ther, ſhe ran $75*"W. 108 miles, and found a northerly current of 21 miles: 
her latitude was 6? 50 N. and meridian diſtance 2? 12 W. Next day ſhe had 
leſs wind from the ſame quarter, and ran 95 miles Sy W. and found only 
5 miles northerly current; her latitude being 6? 30'N. and meridian diſtance. 
3 42'W. from Point Palmiras. The zd day following, with unſettled wea- 
ther, much rain, and variable light winds, chiefly from NNW. ſhe ſteered to 
the weſtward ; ſo that the 19th at noon her latitude obſerved was 6* ON. and 
meridian diſtance 5* 23'W. From this ſhe ſteered about NW. 6 miles, and 
ſaw the Elephant on Zeloan bearing NWbN. 7 leagues off, and at the ſame 
time had a fmall current to the ſouth- weſtward. March 20 and 21, ſhe coaſted 
: (with: fine land and ſea breezes from NE. to SEbS.) round to Point Gaula :- 
TR and the laſt of thoſe days, at noon, that town bore NbE:E. 7 leagues off. 
1 From thence, with a fine gale at SE. ſhe ſtood over for Cape Comorin, 
| Nag W. 78 miles. On the 22d, and the next day, the wind veered to WbSs. 
LL SWbW. and SW. with which (cloſe hauled) ſhe made her courſe NAO W. 
| diſtance 64 miles. The 24th: ſhe continued the ſame courſe with the ſame 
Winds, till midnight; then they had 25 fathoms, and were, by account, in: 
latitude 8 ON. meridian diſtance 2 13 W. from Gaula Town. She con- 
tinued to ſteer NW bW. 9 miles further, and being in 12 fathoms at 5 A. M. 
ſtood off SbE. 42 miles. They were then about 7 miles off ſhore, ſaw the 


_ cape bearing WbS. a great way off; and were plagued. 3 days before they 
I* Wund it. 


WX Being paſt Cape Comorin, he had land and ſea breezes, with which they 


reached: Cochin in 3 days, where, r filled her water, &c. April 7, ſhe 
failed for Surat. 


For 6 days ſhe had briſk Meese, between WSW. g Wb w. and SW. and 
ſometimes to NW. NNW. N. and NE; ſo that her latitude was 10%N. and 
meridian diſtance 3* 41 W. from Cochin. The 14th (after running 8 miles 
95 25 | „ | SW. 
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SW. from this point) ſhe ſaw the two ſmall iſlands, called Seuhelipar, to the 
WNW. 3 leagues off; which, by this account, lie 3? 5 5'W. from Cochin, 
in latitude 10*N. This day ſhe had light trifling winds, with fome ſqualls 


and rain, that ended with fine light breezes from SE. with which the ran 


two days, nearly NWbW. and was then (the 16th at noon) in latitude 


11 14/N. and 5* 57W. from Cochin. The next day ſhe had light winds 


from SSW. to N. with which ſhe made her courſe N4o*W. diſtance 38 miles. 


The i 8th the failed, ſometimes on one tack, and ſometimes on the other, ſo 
as to make her courſe N41*W. diftance 21 miles; the winds light and vari- 


able. The 19th, ſhe had for 5 hours a briſk breeze, at NEbN. and the 


other part of the day, light winds from NW. to N. ſteered as yeſterday, ; 
ſometimes from NWbN. to NNE. at others from WSW. to WNW. courſe 


N. 50. ws 55 miles, latitude obſerved at noon 125 19 N. and meri- 


dian diſtance 7* 14/W. The 20th and 21ſt, ſteady breezes from N. to NNW. 


ſtood cloſe "AS; W. and WNW. and the 21ſt, at noon, was by obſervation 
in latitude 12 21'N. and 9 28'W. of Cochin. Laid her head to the north- 


eaftward, with the wind NNW. (ſometimes NWbN.) ſtood NEE. to 


NEbN ; ſo that the 23d, at noon, was in latitude 13* 46'N, and meridian 
diſtance 7* 49'W. The 24th, the winds more weſterly, viz. NWbN. to 
NW. and NWbW. ſtood as before, cloſe hauled, from NEIN. to NbE. la- 
titude at noon 14* 56'N. and meridian diſtance 7* 15'W. The 25th, the 
winds ſtill more weſterly, viz. NW. NWbW.and WNW. ſtood 18 hours, 
from NNEZ#E. td N. and to chaſe a palley, not 6 hours from WSW. to 
SW+W ; latitude at noon 15* 24*N, and meridian diſtance 7* W. The 
26th and 27th, ſteady breezes from NW. to WNW; flood fometinids os 


one tack, and ſometimes on the other ; ſo that the 27th at noon, her latitude 


was, as before, 15* 34 N. and meridian diſtance 88 W. The 28th and 29th, 


variable faint breezes and calms. The 29th at noon, latitude obſerved 


16 30 N. and meridian diſtance 8 17 W. The 3oth, and May iſt, a fine 
breeze at W. and SW. (chiefly SW.) ſteered N; and the iſt at noon, was in 


latitude 18 44'N. and meridian diſtance 80 17 W. May 2, ſteady breezes 


from SSW. to WNW; ſteered the firſt 6 hours NbE. then 12 hours NNE. 
and the laſt 6 hours NE; direct courſe N. 27 E. diſtance 82 miles, latitude 


ae 19 45 N. meridian diſtance W. The 3d, ſteady breezes from . 


K k 2 „ WNW. 
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WNW. to WSW. ſteered firſt 24 miles NE. (in 7 hours) then 21 miles 
ENE. (in 5 hours) and had ſoundings 30 fathoms, grey ſand : this was mid 
night. She continued her courſe till noon between E. and ENE. latitude 
obſerved 20° 15 N. and. meridian diſtance 6* 23 W. the depth increaſed to 42: 


fathoms. Next day, with a freſh breeze at WSW. ſhe ſteered between ENE. 
and ESE. (having no leſs than 17 fathoms, ſoft ground) ſo as to make at noon 


her courſe E. diſtance 85 miles, latitude obſerved 20? 1 N. and meridian 
diſtance 4* 58“ W. The high land of St. John's bore them Ebs. diſtance 9: 
leagues. The gale continued freſh from the weſtward, and run her to Surat 
Road next day, viz. May 5, 1754. 

The ſame ſhip (namely, the Succeſs galley) bound to the ſame port, e 


the command of the ſame perſon, left. the Pilot, next year, March 6, and 


being in 20 fathoms water, Point Palmiras WbS.. 20 leagues off, with freſh 
gales from SSW. to WSW. run, cloſe hauled, to the ſouth- eaſtward; ſo that, 
on the 8th at noon, her latitude obſerved was 17 N. and meridian diſtance: 


from Point Palmiras 2j eaſtward. The winds became now more moderate, 


and the water ſmooth ;. ſo that the next two days he. ſteered 8. 187 miles, 


with fine light breezes between Wbs. and SW. the latitude obſerved at noon 
(the 10th) being 13? 44, and meridian diſtance 2 eaſtward; The wind now 
veered to NbE. and continued to blow, between that and eaſt, a fine gentle 


breeze, and pleaſant weather for 11 days, with which the ſhip went as fol- 


lows; viz. March 11, S5 W. 75 miles, latitude obſerved 125 26. N. meridian 


diſtance 2 24 E. The 12th, 817 W. 63 miles, latitude obſerved 11 26'N. 
meridian diſtance 26 E. The 13th, 828 W. 62 miles, latitude obſerved 


10? 30 N. meridian diſtance 12.37 E. The 14th, SW. 66 miles, latitude 


obſeryed 9 46'N.. meridian diſtance 0E. The 15th, SS3 W. 65 miles, 
latitude obſeryed 9 N. meridian. diſtance 0? 2 W. The. 16th, 848 W. 


-48 miles, latitude obſerved g- 31'N. - meridian diſtance 38 W. The 17th, 


SW. 48 miles, latitude obſerved 84 N. (which is 7 miles northward of ac- 
count) meridian diſtance 1* 12/W. The 18th, SW. 100 miles, latitude ob- 
ſerved 7 12'N. (which is 19 miles northward of account) meridian diſtance: 
22 23 W. The 19th, SW3W. 97 miles, latitude obſerved 624 N. (which 
is 13 miles northward of 5 meridian diſtance 3” hae The zoth, 


e 
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diſtance ꝙo miles, latitude obſerved 41 47 N. (which i is 6 miles northward of 
account) meridian diſtance 5 2 W. The 21ſt, ſhe ran the firſt 3 hours 
WNW. 19 miles; and then ſaw Zeloan bearing NbW. continued the ſame 
courſe 192 miles more, till ſun-riſe; when ſhe ran WbS. 8 miles, and W. oy 
43 miles; then ſaw: Adam's Peak, NNE. off ſhore 4 leagues. Point Gaula 
was then judged to bear ENE. G leagues off. She ſteered weſtward till noon, 
and then was, by obſervation, in latitude 5? 56 ON. meridian diſtance from 
Point Gaula 35 W. With this day the NE. winds ended. The next 4 days 
ſhe had, as before, fine ſerene weather, and very light-breezes, .chiefly from 
SEbE. to SW. ſometimes WSW. with which ſhe ſteered NW W. and NW. 
Er 5th at noon, her latitude obſerved was 75 27 N. and meridian diſtance 
from Gaula 3 & weſtward, The 26th, the wind veered to Wbs. W. WNW. 
and NW. with which ſhe ſteered 1 3 hours, cloſe hauled, 37 mules, NWbN. 
N NW. N. and NNE. and then (at 1 A. M.) ſaw the land a- head, in depth 
18 fathoms, coarſe ſand and ſhells. She then tacked, and loſt two days in 
working round the cape. From March 28, (when ſhe paſſed Cape Comorin) 
to April-11, was pleaſant weather, with ſmooth water, and variable light 
breezes, moſtly from NNW. to W. and once or twice a faint lane- Breeze: 
with theſe ſhe worked along ſhore, often anchoring; becaule off ſhore there 
Was uſually a current of from J to 1 mile an hour. to the SSE. and SE. 
which would have obliged her to anchor in deep water, if it fell calm, or to 
loſe ground: for this reaſon ſhe avoided going tbo far off ſhore. 
She anchored. one day at Cochin, another at Tillicherry ; and April 6599 
was off Mount Dilla. The two next days ſhe made but little way z 
ſqually weather, with much thunder, lightning, and rain. The 15th .at 
noon, her latitude obſerved was only 12? 17/N. Mount Dilla then bearing 
SE3S.. off ſhore 4 leagues. From this day, till ſhe reached Surat, ſhe had 
ſmooth water and pleaſant weather, with which ſhe ſtcered as follows, (viz.) 
April 14, with a fine gale. from SSE. to S. ſhe ran 121 miles NNW. and 
NW. and at noon was in 40 fathoms. water, latitude obſerved 1 3? 37 N. about 
10 leagues WSW. from Baſalore. As Angria's fleet made it dangerous to 
paſs further along ſhore, ſhe put off, April 15, with moſtly from, WSW. to 
SWbW. winds: ſhe made her courſe N 5o'W. diſtance . 47 miles, latitude 
abſerved 145 147. meridian diſtance 1 4 W. from Baſalore. The a6th, with 
ſteady 
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ſteady breezes, from .NWbÞN. to WN. ſteered, cloſe hauled from Wbs. to 
SWW. all day, except 3 hours that ſhe ſtood NbW. and N. and made her 
courſe good, 869 W. diſtance 56 miles, latitude obſerved 13 54/N. meridian 
diſtance .1* 56'W. The 17th, briſk breezes at NWbN, to N. ran, cloſe 
Hauled, from WbN. to WNW. and made the courfe W. diſtance 83 miles, 
meridian diſtance 3 19/W. and latitude obſerved 13 37/N. (which was 17 
miles to the ſouthward of account). The 18th, briſk breezes, from NbW. 
to NW. ſteered, cloſe hauled as yeſterday, and made her courſe $80W. 
diſtance 30 miles, latitude obſerved 1 3 7/N. (which is 14 miles ſouthward of 
account) meridian diſtance 4* 5 W. The 19th, ſhe ſtood ſtill to the weſt- 
Ward, with more moderate breezes, from N. to NW. and made her courſe 
NS 5 W. diſtance 49 miles, latitude obſerved 1 1 „N. (which is only 5 miles 
ſouthward of account) meridian diſtance 5® 50 weſtward of Baſalore. The 
firſt part of the 2oth, with light winds from NbE. to NbW. ſhe ſteered from 
NWbW. to WN. 39 miles, then from NNE. to NE. 17 miles, the wind 
at NWbN. and NNW. at noon her true courſe was NAA W. diſtance 36 
miles, latitude obſetved 13 19 N. (which was again 14 miles to the ſouth- 
ward of account) meridian diſtance 6 T5 W. of Baſalore. The next 4 days, 
with moderate breezes between NNW. and W. (chiefly from NWbN. to 
WN.) ſhe ſtood, cloſe hauled, from NEbN. to NNW. and the 24th, at 
noon, was ze 12 W. meridian diftance from Baſalore ; latitude obſerved 
17 5o'N. She then edged away, (having much the ſame wind, but freſher,) 
all the 2 5th, NNEZE. 100 miles. The 26th, from midnight till noon, 
ſteered NEbE. 64 miles; her meridian diſtance was then 5® 52 W. from Ba- 
ſalore, latitude obſerved 20? g'N. depth 20 fathoms, mud. Not ſeeing the 
land that night, they ſteered till 10 P. M. from EbN. to ENE. 45 miles; 
in depths 182, 17, 17, 16, 16, 162, 18 fathoms; from 10 to 11, P. M. run 
7 miles EbN. and deepened to 20 fathoms ; hauled up NE. 7 miles till mid- 
night, and then NEbN. 19 miles till ſun-riſe ; when ſhe was in 1 3 fathoms, 
and ſaw the land from the maſt-head, about ESE. At 8 A. M. ſhe an- 
chored during the laſt quarter ebb, that runs 3 knots ; and in the afternoon 
Tan up to Surat Road. : 
A ſhip having reached Zeloan, ought to cbalt round it, at a moderate di- 
Nance, to Point Gaula : the will have no occaſion to a, there being now 


no 
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no land ſqualls or calms, but a briſk gale and ſtrong current to the caſtward.. 
About Point Gaula the gale will begin to fail: ſhe ought. therefore to keep 
nearer ſhort, and avoid opening Tuttacareen Bay, till as high as Barberin 
Iſland, and from thence ſtand over, cloſe hauled, for Cape Comorin.. Ships, 
at this ſeaſon, will commonly haye fair weather, and a freſh gale, between- 
N. and NEbN.. If this gale prevent you getting quite ſo high as Barberia- 
Ille, it is generally better to ſtand over, than loſe in working along ſhore. . 
From Cape Comorin, ſhips ought to work up the coaſt with land and ſea 
breezes, as is already directed. If theſe breezes are intercepted by a briſk: 
gale from NNW. to NW. (which ſometimes happens in December for 3 or 4. 
days): they ſhould turn to windward, or ot nothing can be gained that way)- 
anchor till the gale ceaſes. 
Ships leaving Bengal between the middle of Re and e end of 
January, will uſually find much leſs current, and fairer weather, with ſeady- 
(but more moderate): gales from the NE. than in the preceding month. 
A SbW. courſe, with the Pilot, is now beſt for ſome days, then SSW.,-&c. 
going almoſt in a right line for that part of the bay in latitude 7? 30 N. and 
from 20 or 25 leagues eaſtward of Zeloan. From thence they ought to ſteer - 
W. &c. as already directed, and make the iſland about Julius Naye, or in 
| latitude 7? o'N.. the weather will then be fine, and the wind fair: with 
this they ſhould coaſt round to Point Gaula, and (having brought that point- 
eaſtward) ſir:tch over to Cape Comorin, with a moderate pron: a —_— 
gale from N. to NEbN. which is uſual at this ſeaſon. 
The direction to navigate from Bengal to the Coromandel Coaſt, in F ebruary. 
and March, is pretty ſufficient, with regard to the Bay of Bengal. Let it be 
obſerved, that the meridian of Point Palmiras ſhould not be paſſed till in the 
latitude of 10 N. If, at leaving the Pilot, the ſhip is forced by the uſual : 
SW. winds to the SE. when a fair wind comes, let her ſhape her courſe for 
that point that lies ſouth. of Point Palmiras, in latitude 10?, or g%. 3o'N.. 
From thence let her ſteer SW. SWbW. and WSW. for the ſouth ſide of 
Zeloan, between the Elephant and Dundre-head: and (as no time ſhould : 
be loſt) let her not ſhorten fail ; but when in latitude 7*, or:69 30 N. ſteer 
about weſt in the day, and SW. all night. This Perhaps OP: carry her into 
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-® 30 N. but it matters not, ſhe will have the better wind for it. When her 
weſting is run down, (which is about 5˙ from Point Palmiras to the Ele- 
Phant) then a WNW. or dr: courſe will 1 r her in with 
the iſland. 

To the ſourhirard of 3*N.. 4 and about 2? weſtward of Point Palmiras; thips 
uſually find a northerly current of from 10 to 20 miles a day: this is what 
runs along the north-eaſt ſide of Zeloan, and requires 2 or 3 days to croſs i it. 

When Zeloan is plainly ſeen, it is proper to keep 7 or 8 leagues off ſhore; 
becauſe near Point Gaula a briſk gale from SW. often begins, with which 
a ſhip ſtretches over*to*Cape*Comorin. Sometimes ſhe ĩs not able to weather 
it: this cauſes a loſs of 2 or 3 days to work round. 
From Cape Comorin, ſhe muſt work along ſhore as well as ſhe can, till it 
Happens to blow freſh down the coaſt: it is then beſt to ſtand off ſhore (as if 
bound to Perſia) through the Laccadives but this ought not to be attempted 
«till in latitude 10%N. for fear of being driven by the ſoutherly current, 
among the Maldives. Should weak land and ſea breezes, moderate variable 
awinds, or ſoutherly winds prevail, her beſt way is to keep along ſhore, and 
not ſtand off till ſhe can gain nothing; and that perhaps may be in latitude | 
14 or 15%N. She need not ſtand to the weſtward, ſo far as ſhips bound to 
Perſia, for her buſineſs is chiefly to the northward. As ſhe gets nothing, 
the wind will commonly veer to-the weſtward, and N near St. Nn 8. 
it will come to WSW. and SW. 

The following abſtracts of two pretty⸗well- conduktled voyages, by captain 
Puncan, at this ſeaſon, will ſet the whole in a clear light: only obſerve, 
that in both voyages, he took too wide a range in the bay. In the 1ſt voyage, 
when the wind came NNE. (being March 10, at noon) in latitude 125 56'N, 
meridian diſtanoe 2 33 E. from Point Palmiras; and in order to bring that 
point N. in the latitude of 10?, inſtead of ſteering 8SbW. and SSW. he ought 
to have ſteered SWbsz W. and SWW. and then for Zeloan, as above 
directed. 
In the 2d voyage be took leſs range, but ſtil] too . for the track pre- 
ſcribed is beſt. 

In both voyages he kept too near Point Gaula, and Sch loſt 2 days 
each voyage in doubling Cape Comorin. It is true, his nearneſs to Zeloan 
Could 
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could not be dntciaieate, if at leaving it with the * at 8E. March 22, 17 54. 
and March 22 and 23, 1755, he had ſteered W. for ſome time, and then 
Wb N. &c. ſo as to be ſure of weathering the Cape: but no perſon ought to 
truſt to that; becauſe ſometimes the wind ſets in freſh from 8 W. earlier than 
the latter end of March. 


The latter end of February, 1747, captain Rannie, in qe ſhip F anny, 


bound to Surat, had the hay- cock over Point Gaula bearing N. off ſhote 


10 leagues: then the wind ſet in freſh from SW. to WSW. with which ſhe 


carried a preſſed fail a- croſs the bay, in order to weather the Cape ; but could 
not fetch it by 10 leagues, and was 3 days in going round it, after making 
the land. 


Let it be neben that ſhips bound to Wes who leave Bengal a little 


later than the Succeſs Galley did, run the riſque of loſing their paſſage. 


The Leſlie loſt her paſſage round Zeloan in March; and the Two Brothers 


bound to the Maldives, who left the Pilot March 23, NS. 1739, Captain 
Riccards, in the Ano, loſt his paſſage round Zeloan the ſame year, 57 falling 
in with Batacalo. 


CCXIV. From the CoRoANDEL Coast 20 BENGAL, 51 January, 


FnsRUakv, Magch, APRIL, May, Juxs, JuLy, AUGUST, SEP 


TRuBER, and Ocroses. 


Between the 10th of January and iſt of February, the current commonly 5 


begins to creep to the northward, cloſe to the ſhores of Coromandel; the rains 
are then done, and the weather grows mild and fair. The NE. winds, that 
have blown ſtrong near 3 months, are now moderate; or perhaps land agg 
ſea breezes, from ENE. to WNW. prevail. | 
Ships bound to Bengal from Madras, Pondicherry, &c. ought now to work 


ctoſe along ſhore, to the northward, in the ſame manner as they are directed | 


to the ſouthward, in the month of. Auguſt, when bound from Bengal to this 
coaſt : they ought likewiſe to be careful not to go any diſtance from the 


ſhore ; becauſe whoever does ſo, inſtead of a northerly current, with land 


and ſea breezes, will probably get into calms, and a ſoutherly current. They 


ought not now, nor in Auguſt, to be afraid of the ſhore; but work near, 


and keep the lead | going, and a ſhip wely to ſtay. 
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The current has not, for many years, changed, in Madras Road, ſooner 
chan December 30,. OS. (or January 10, NS.) That happened in 1745, when 
governor Morſe diſpatched the Exeter, captain Weſton, for Bengal; and a 


few days afterward, the Falmouth, captain Field. Both ſhips got their 


paſſages in 12 or 15 days; did all their buſineſs in Bengal, and were diſ- 


patched to Europe in March; but neglecting to heave the lead, the Falmouth- 
was almoſt a-ſhore-on Due Point. 


On the other hand, the current has been known not to a til "i 
latter end of January. The Britannia, captain Sumner, failed. out of Madras 
Road, January 8, OS. (or January 19, NS.) 1751, and could not get 


above where ſhe anchored” in 6 days. She then returned to the road, and. 


waited till * current nn which e g that ſcaſon to be about: 


January 25, OS 


In March an April, tips bound: to Bengal are ane ſure 55 either 
land or ſea breezes, or ſoutherly winds ;- their beſt way is therefore to work : 


as above, only it is not ſo neceſſary to keep cloſe to the ſhore till paſt Vizaga-- 


patam. Now, by keeping near the ſhore, the paſſage will be got ſooner. 
During the next 4 months, ſhips generally find freſh gales from the SW. 


quarter with cloudy. weather; and along the Coaſt of Golconda, * and 


Bengal, frequent ſqualls with rain. 
Their beſt courſe from Madras Road is NE. till near the latitude of 16˙N. 


then NEbN. or NNE. in the day, and NE. in the night: this will com- 


monly bring them in with the land about Pondy or Barras: if it does not, 
they ought immediately to haul up NbE. N. or Nb W. in order to reach the 
ore. 

There are inſtances of ſhips that have ſtood as ln till in the latitude of 
Vizagapatam, and from thence NNE. and NbW. night and day; yet have. 
only fetched in with the Falſe Point, and been puzzled to know whether it 


was the F alſe or True Point; which, in the night: efpecially, is s eſſentially. 


neceſlary. 
Ships may ſteer in ſhore with any * of the land from Negapatnam to Bal-. 


laſore, provided they heave the lead every 14 or 2 miles run; for there is not 
ſo . as 30 waer, 3 miles off ſhore,. any where all along the coaſt, . 


except: 
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except on the eaſt fide of the Armagon. When ſhips run directly i in with 
that ſand, the lead ſhould be heaved every + mile they run, 

Being got in with any part of the land, they ought to ſteer iz hors 
NE. and NEbE. in from 25 to 3o fathoms water, keeping the lead going. 
When they draw near Manikpatnam, the water will ſhoal, and they muſt haul 
more to the eaſtward ; becauſe on that coaſt the land ſtretches ſo. Let. 
them paſs Manikpatnam in 15 to 16 fathoms; then ſteer in from 12 to 14 
fathoms, till paſt the Black Pagoda; and then in about from 17 to 18 fa- 
thoms, to the Falſe Point. From the Falſe Point to the Pos Point, in 

from 15 and 17 fathoms, are the beſt depths ; and not lefs than 13, nor 
above 16 fathoms, is the proper track to round Point Palmiras. e 

As ſoon as a ſhip, in from 14 to I5 fathoms, has got ſoundings upon the 
hard ſand off Point Palmiras, ſhe ought to ſteer north about 15 leagues, and 
then NNW. and NWbN. and NW. til in 9 EY where the pilot 
floops uſually lie at anchor. | | 

Captain James Sterling, in the ſhip Jory, from Bonkbuy June _ 
anchored in the evening, between the PO; being afraid to n Point 
Palmiras in the night. 5 

In June or July, 1737, the (Revope ſhip) Devondhire, capeain Prince, 
and the Leflie, captain Acton, coming from Madras to Bengal, were ſo much 
afraid of the land, that they kept off in deep water: this carried them with- 
out the hard ſoundings that lie off both points; and they came into 
ſhoal water among the ſands, near Sagor, before they thought of hauling up 
for Ballaſore Road. The ſhoal, ſoundings, and their quadrants, ſhewed their 
error. After fatiguing their people, and tearing their ſhips, ſails, and rig- 

ging to- pieces, in working againſt the monſoon (in ſtrong gales, a great ſea, 

many ſqualls, and rain) chiefly under double and treble reefed top- fails; at 
the end of a fortnight, they reached Ballaſore Road. If any accident had 

happened to their lower maſts, they would (probably) never have been heard 
of. The Aracan and Chittigong rivers, which are to the lee ward, cannot be 
approached at this _— without extreme dec en; boy op” in 
1 

The caſe of the Elizabeth Indiaman, Ny 17, 1749 3, ci of the Two. 
ous in Joly 1739: with Mr. Miller the pilot's miſtake about the 

2 „ Jer 6@ points, 


— 
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points, & c. Extracts of captain Duncan's journal, viz: January ic at noon, and 
molt part of the next day, 1754; June 18 and 19, 1756; June 8 and 9. 
1755; March 10 and 11, 1750, would illuſtrate this e * ; ___ 
they are not come to hand. 2} 

From Vizagapatam to Manikpatnam the land is moſtly high,, and the ſhore. 
| les NE. and NEbE. From Manikpatnam to-the Black Pagoda, the land is | 
low, and nothing remarkable is upon it, but Jagrenat and the Black Pagoda. 
The coaſt ſtretches ENE. and EbN. from the Black Pagoda, quite round Pal- 
miras to Canacka Bay; and the land is ſo very low, that no mark can be ſeen 
to aſcertain-where a ſhip is, except ſome ſcattered trees, and-low ſandy hil-- 
locks. Theſe may be ſeen in fair weather; but then they are known to good: 
pilots only, or people * have long frequented the races The ſhore lies. 
NEbE. and NE. 

From Manikpatnam to near the Black Paades there: is (along fore) a 
Aat, hard ſand (chiefly brown) that reaches from the beach to 14 fathoms 
water: further off this, ſoft ground, mixed with ſand: without that is all 
ſoft ground. Erom the Black Pagoda to the Falſe Point, and from thence: 
to Point Palmiras, the ground is hard ſand, from the beach to 7 or 8 fa- 
thoms water. Further off is ſoft ground; in fome places: black, in others 
greeniſh, often mixed with dark-coloured ſand, and a few-broken ſhells. 

The hard flat ſands that run out from Point Palmiras and Falſe Point, are 
too much alike to be diſtinguiſhed by their ſoundings, or any other good mark. 
Each has much the ſame depth, at the ſame diſtance from the ſhore ; each“ 
has various coloured ſand, chiefly. brown, with ſtones and ſhells ; and each: 
ſtretches a great way into the ſea. That off Point Palmiras ſtretches into 
21 and 22 fathoms ; that off Falſe Point, into 18 or 19 fathoms. In thoſe - 
depths the ſpits. being very narrow are quickly paſt, and often without Dang. | 
felt by the lead. | 

In order to avoid bad con ſequences of miſtaking one point for the other, 
(which is either being embayed between them, or running paſt Ballaſore, 
among the eaſtern ſands) a ſhip's only guidance is the latitude obſerved, 
diſtance run, and the ſoundings. An obſervation is often not to be had; and. 
the diſtance run (if ſhe. has been long from ſeeing any known land) is very 
precarious, on account of currents. -You ought therefore to endeavour to 


8 
ſee 
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ſee either Jagrenat or the Black Pagoda; and for that purpoſe keep well in 
upon the ſand that lies at a good diſtance. from the ſhore. Near Jagrenat, 
in from 11 to 13 fathoms water, you will- not paſs it unſeen, even if the 
weather ſhould be a little hazy, Your diſtance from thence to the Falſe Point. 
is too ſmall to admit any conſiderable error, if the log is well attended to; 
conſequently, both your diſtance run, from ſeeing the Pagoda, and the hard 
ſoundings oft Falſe Point, will aſcertain where you are; and you may boldly. 
ſtand on NEbE. and NE. to Point Palmiras. If, after ſeeing the high land, 
bad weather, or the night, prevents your ſeeing the Pagodas; when thought; 
near Jagrenat, take care to be in 13 or 14. fathoms, The ſhore.ſtretching, 
well to the eaſtward, . will make you ſteer from ENE. to EbN. perhaps E. 
Upon theſe courſes you will (when paſt the Pagodas) loſe the hard ground, 
and deepen the water to 16 and. 17 fathoms. Then ſteer. NEbE. and NE.“ 
this will carry you along in 16 and 17 fathoms, or at moſt 18 fathoms: with- - 
out this you ought not to go; and when you are within about a mile of the 
ſand off the Falſe Point; the water will perhaps deepen 1 or 1: fathom ; but 
continuing a NE. courſe, will quickly ſhoal it again to what it was-before ; or. 
perhaps you will have a fathom or two leſs, hard ſand, which is the ſound- 
ing off the Falſe Point. From thence continue your courſe about NEbE. . 
in 15 to 17 fathoms, and that will certainly bring you on, the hard brown. 


fand off Point Palmiras, in from 14 to 16-fathoms. When you find. this... 


hard brown ſand, immediately ſteer. north, &c. as above directed. YT 
If by misfortune, or otherwiſe, you ſee no land after leaving Madras, or- 
have had no obſervation or reckoning, that can be depended on, and are ſure. 


of being ſome where between Point Palmiras and Ganjam (called Carepave in. 


the Coaſting Pilot) even then you may go to Ballaſore, with the greateſt 
fafety, by your lead. Suppoſe for inſtance ſuch a ſhip is, at this ſeaſon, ſtand- 


ing. in for the land NW. with thick weather, and a freſh gale from the ſouth- 


ward, and in the evening ſhe ſtrikes ground in 25 or zo fathoms ; let her- 
ſtand on NW. without fear (heaving the lead briſkly, and getting all ready 


fer veering) till in 17 or 18 fathoms; then veer round, and ſteer NEbE. If 


upon this courſe the water ſhoals pretty quickly, let her ſtand on to 16, EE. 
14 and 13 fathoms ; this laſt will be hard ſand, and plainly ſhew the ſhip to be 


between Manikpatnam and the Black Pagoda. , She muſt then. haul off 
Eb. 
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EbN. and E. till the water deepens to 16 fathoms; whence, ſteering as above 
directed, ſhe will find the ſoundings off Falſe Point, and afterward off Point 
Palmiras. If ſteering NEbE. in 16 and 17 fathoms, carries her along in 
much the ſame depth, ſoft ground or mud and ſand, ſhe is either between the 
Black Pagoda and Falſe Point, or between Falſe Point and Point Palmiras: 
let her therefore continue ſteering NEbE. and NE. in 15 to 17 fathoms; 

and ſhe will certainly come to hard ſandy ſoundings from 14 to 16 fathoms. 

To know whether theſe ſoundings are near the True or Falſe Point, let her 

continue her courſe; and if it is the Falſe Point, ſhe will carry along much 

the fame depth of water, ſoft ground, with ſometimes mixtures of dark ſand 
and ſhells, from 9 or 10 leagues, and then come upon the hard fand ſound- 

ings off Point Palmiras ; but upon a NE. courſe, the water deepens 2 or 3 

fathoms, perhaps 4 or 5, upon being paſt Point Palmiras. If ſo, the ought 

inſtantly to haul up NNW. and NWbN. for Ballaſore Road; the water will 
then ſhoal very gradually, and ſhe will come into ſoft ground, with various 
mixtures of ſand, ſmall ſhells (moſtly broken) gravel, and dark - coloured rot- 
ten ſtones, that may be eaſily crumbled to- pieces. ä 
From this it plainly appears, that ſailing along ſhore, in acht of the high 
lands and Pagodas, is the moſt ſatisfactory, and the ſhorteſt way; and that 
otherwiſe no ſhip has reaſon to anchor, lie- to, or ſhorten fail to ſee the 
Pagodas or Point Palmiras; becauſe with a moderate attention to her courſe, 
and depth of water, ſhe may fail fafely to Ballaſore, without ſeeing any of 
them. She need not be directed by the precarious .colour of the ground, but 
by from x to 5 fathoms increaſed depth of water, which no man can well. 
miſtake; and it is certainly what all ſhips will find, after coming upon the 
285 hard fand off Point Palmiras, even by ſteering NEN. or NEbN. No matter 
By. whether they ſtrike firſt the hard ſand in 14 or 18 fathoms. Nor let any 
think the depths here mentioned are too near the ſhore ; they are far from it: 
no miſchief can ever happen by. keeping in this track ; but many _ have 
ſuffered by keeping too far off. | 
Ships that go from Madras to Bengal in September generally ſail wich a 
fair wind, but ſhould ſail more eaſterly than in the preceding months; and 
the later in this month they leave Madras, the wider range they ought to 
take to the eaſtward. For example, admit that Point Palmiras bears NEIN. 
from 


* 
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from Madras, and a ſhip fails from Madras between the iſt and middle of 
September: her beſt way will be (with a fair wind) to ſhape her courſe ſo 
as to keep Point Palmiras 2 points on her larboard bow, for ſome days; that is, 
ſteer from Madras Road ENE. 193 miles: this will bring the point to bear 
NEbN, then to ſteer NEbE. 164 miles, and the point will then bear NNE. - 
then ſteer NE. about 116 miles, and the point will bear about NE. then 
ſteer NEbN. 78 miles, and the point will then bear N. then ſteer NNE. 50 
miles, and the point will bear about NW. near 100 miles diſtance; and the 
neareſt part of Orixa will be alſo 70 or 80 miles off, From this, if the 
wind blows briſk from SW. ſhe ought to ſteer NbE. and N. till ſhe brings 
Point Palmiras to bear about WNW. or WbN. the will then have Ballaſore 
Bay open, and perhaps ſoundings, and ſo may boldly ſteer in NW. for the 
road. But if (when the point bears NW. 100 miles off) the winds are light 
and variable, ſhe had better keep on NNE. and NE. till in about the lati- 
tude of Point Palmiras, and then haul up NW. for the road. This range 
will exceed the direct diſtance above 40 miles; yet, by avoiding the current; 
along the Coaſt of Orixa and Golconda, ſhe will greatly ſhorten the paſſage. 
Although ſome. ſhips, with a ſtrong gale, have run it along ſhore, at this 
ſeaſon, others have failed in the attempt, and, beſides prolonging their paſſage, 
have ſuffered great inconveniences. 
The French ſhip Union, from Baſſorah, left Madras in September 1738, 
| A was bound to Bengal. With a freſh gale fiom SW. ſhe ſteered, as is 
uſually done in June, and reached Ballaſore Road in g days and an half. 
Three days after the Union ſailed, (September 5, 1738) the Expedition, . 
captain Sutcliffe (from Baſſorah) left Madras, and bound to Bengal. With a 
freſh gale from SW. ſhe ſailed as the Union did, and got very near Jagrenat 
Pagoda in 4:days. Here it fell calm, and a ſtrong current running to the 
SW. captain Sutcliffe (who was an experienced ſeaman) declared, that the 
freſh SW. winds had deceived him, and that he muſt, at any rate, get off 
ſhore. He was obliged often to anchor in deep water, and the wind being 
faint, chieffy from E. and ESE. his ſhip was driven almoſt as far ſouthward - 
as Vizagapatam, before it could be done. Being got off ſhore at laſt, ſhe - 
0 loſt the current, and ranged to the NE. ward, as above directed. She. reached | 
Ballaſore. 
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Ballaſore in 1 month from Madras 3 ; fo that the 1 was: ns _ in . lefs 
than 5o leagues. | 


The fame day that — Sutcliffe left Madras, the nintberoii Merchant, 


1 echt Riccards, arrived there from Bengal (having worked up along ſhore, in 


Auguſt, by the help of the current, againſt the wind; which is commonly 

called the Auguſt Paſſage). - She was laden with rice, &c. this ſhe delivered, 

and inſtead of ballaſt took in a load of (alt: She ſailed again for Bengal, 
f September 17, which was twelve days after the expedition; and though ſhe 

had but indifferent winds, by ranging eaſtward (as above n ſhe got 
into Ballaſore Road the ſame day with the Expedition. 

If a ſhip ſails aſter the middle of September, it is beſt to keep Point Pal- - 
miras about 3 points on the larboard bow, for ſome time; therefore let her 
© "ſteer from Madras Road, as follows, viz. EbN. about 153 miles, ENE. 141 
miles, NEbE. 116 miles, NE. go miles, NEbN. 179 miles, and then N. 

till ſhe has ſoundings in from 40 to 50 fathoms, which ought to be about 
-100 miles EbN. or EN. from Point Palmiras : ſo much as ſhe is leſs, ſhe 
has been ſet to the weſtward by the currents. 

If ſhe ſails about the end of September or earlier, but meets light rachel 
winds, it is proper to take a wider range; and therefore ſhe ought to ſail 
from Madras, as follows, viz. EbN. 153 miles, ENE. 258 miles, NEbE. 
187 miles, NNE. 204 miles, and then N. till ſhe gets ſoundings in about 40 
to 50 fathoms, which ought to be about 180 miles EbN. or ENE. from Point 
Palmiras ; but ſhips generally find themſelves to the weſtward of this account: 
ſhe muſt then coaſt along weſt ward to Ballaſore. See the directions for next 
month. 25 | 

By theſe ranges it is not intended to give each exact courſe and diſtance 
that a ſhip ought to make (the variable winds render exactneſs impracticable) 
but only to point out the beſt tracks, by following of which (if the winds 
permit) the will commonly make a ſpeedier paſſage than by any other method. 
Late ſhips meet frequently with light variable winds, and ought rather to 
range more eaſterly than is here preſcribed. On the contrary, ſhips being got 
near the latitude of Point Palmiras, with briſk ſoutherly winds, inſtead of 


ſteering N. had better haul up NNW. NW. and WN W. as they. bring the 
point to the ſouthward of W. ; 


* 


Many 
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Many chips bound to Bengal, from Madras and other neighbouring pla- 
ces, in September, thinking they are far enough ta the eaſtward, fall in with 


the Coaſt of Orixa: this ariſes from their going too far northward before they 
get ſufficient eaſting : thereby they meet with light variable winds and weſt- 


erly currents. Let ſuch ſtrike off ſhore immediately, until they get into the 
track aboye mentioned, and follow Ke The reaſon of this will appear from 


the following inſtances. 


The Heathcote Indiaman, an country. thip, bound to Bengal, 
failed in company from Madras, September 13, 1740; but not keeping 


enough to the eaſtward, they fell in with the land off Pondy. or Barva. The 
Heathcote immediately put off ſhore, and by taking a range eaſt ward, got to 


Bengal about October 133 but the Fanny, attempting to get her paſſage 
along the coaſt, met nothing but light winds, calms, and ſtrong currents 
to the SW. till November. Then the monſoon began with a freſh gale 


from NNE. and NE. with which ſhe was glad, at laſt, to croud under 
her courſes, and take a range eaſtward: by this means ſhe reached Bengal 
late in Droemer, after being ee to kill 6 or 8 Arab n, or want 


on water, 

Six days after the Heathcote and Nagai left Madras, September 194 1740, 
the William and Mary ſnow failed from Madras for Bengal; and by failing 
caſtward (as above directed) got to Calcutta in 25 days. It appeared afterward, 
by comparing journals, that at the time the Fanny was becalmed, in ſhore, 
between the latitudes 18? and 19%N. the ſnow in the fame latitude had a 
briſk gale at WSW. This wind gradually decreaſed till ſhe got into the la- 


tiude of 21*N, where, ſhe had ſoundings 70 fathoms, and was above 5o 
leagues eaſtward of Ballaſore. As the breezes were very faint, ſhe was de- 


firous of getting into anchoring ground, and for that purpoſe ſteered right in 


thore (North): then it fell calm, and continued ſo for a week, . which 5 


time ſhe drove with the tide and current up to Ballaſore Road. 


To underſtand how that was done, it muſt be obſerved, that fol Balla- 


ſore, as far as 60 or 70 leagues caſtward, and as high up the River Hugh- 


ley as Ingellee, the firſt part of the ebb tide runs E. then ESE. SE. and 88E. 


S. SSW. SW. and WSW. then the ebb is done ; and the flood tide begins to 
run on „ 8; vic W. WNW, NW. NNW. N. NNE. NE. and 
M m * | ENE.: 
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ENE.;: the flood is then done, and the ebb begins again to run eaſt; but 
at this ſeaſon of the year, the freſhes from the river cauſe much ſtronger ebb 
tides or currents to the WSW. and SW. than the flood tide in the oppoſite 
points. The ebb tide, for the ſame reaſon, runs much longer. 

The ſnow, therefore, uſually continued to anchor in 9 or 10 fathoms 
water, when the flood tide began to ſet to the eaſtward of north: the lay at 
anchor during td tpi of the flood, and firſt of the ebb tide, but got- 
under weigh as ſoon as the ebb tide got to the weſtward of ſouth, and drove 
out SSW. SW. and WSW. ſo that when the flood began to ſet W. ſhe was: 
perhaps in from 20 to 2 3 fathoms, and from thence contiriued driving WNW. 
NW. NNW. and N. till in 8, 9, or 10 fathoms, where ſhe again anchored. 

A ſhip that fails in October, ought to take a wider range than in Septem-- 
ber. Let ſuch, therefore, if the winds permit, ſteer from Madras Roa 
E. 2*3, Eb. 3% ENE. ze z, NEbE. ze, and then NE. till they ſee the Coaſt 
of Arrakan. But the SW. monſoon is now almoſt done, and that from the- 
NE. commences, and the winds will ſeldom or never permit ſuch a track to 
be followed; therefore ſhe ought to be careful not to go within it, except 
when, near the Arrakan Coaſt, ſhe has ſtrong SW. winds ; then her buſi- 

- neſs will be to avoid that ſhore, and ſteer NNE. N. and NNW. till in 
ſoundings, and then along the ſhore to Ballaſore Road. If ſhe has light 
variable winds, ſhe ought to take a wider range than is preſcribed ;. parti- 
cularly with NE. winds ſhe ought not (till far eaſtward) to ſteer to the 
NNW. for that will certainly loſe her paſſage : but rather ſhe ought to ſteer 
Ebs. ESE. and SEbE. by thisperhaps ſhe may loſe 15, 25, or 35, of latitude; 
but then ſhe will get eaſting, which is chiefly wanted; for when ſhe has got 
well to the eaſtward, oth is 5 ſure of . e her N. N N 

and NNW. 1 3 

Some people judge it | abſolutely neceſfiry to he the Coaſt of RY but 
it is not: late ſhips had better ſee it; becauſe that, in ſome meaſure, ſecures 
the paſſage. The following examples are for 1748; becauſe during the 
months of October and November, that year, there were leſs NW. and more 

he 4 NE: winds, than had been known for many years. 

The Bombay-Caſtle Indiaman, captain Brown, bound to Bengal, left 

Pondicherry Road, October 2, me and with- light breezes from SE. to SW. 


f „ and 
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and WSW. was, the -6th at noon; in latitude 13? N. - meridian diſtance 
3* ziE. | The 4 next days ſhe had light variable winds and much calms, ſo 
that, the roth at noon, her latitude obſerved. was 135 14/N. meridian di- 


ſtance, 449 E. Here moderate and other faint northerly winds began, and 


continued between the N. and E. with ſcarce any intermiſſion all the paſſage. 
With theſe winds ſhe ſtood, cloſe hauled, commonly ESE. and EbN.. and 
ſometimes tacked and ſtood NbE, to NNW. to the 24th, at noon, when 
her latitude obſerved Was 12 54 N. meridian diſtance from Pondicherry 
13˙ 3 E. Half, an hour after ward ſhe ſaw the. Great Andamans from 
SE+E. to ENEZE. 10 or 12 leagues off. At ſun-ſet they were 4 leagues. off 
ſhore, in 46 fathoms, fine ſandy ground. Sent their boat in ſhore to ſound, 
and found even ſoundings to within a mile of the ſhore, where were 20 fa- 


thoms. She continued working to the NNW. and caſtward, as the wind 


permitted ; and October 29, at ſun-ſet, the north end of the Aenne 
bore from SWbs. to SSE+E. diſtance about 5 leagues. 

The Fanny, captain Rannie, ſailed from. Cuddalore to Bag 0; 55 
1748, and with winds from the NE. quarter, ſteered, cloſe hauled, be- 
tween EbN. and NEbE. till ſhe has made, by her reckoning, 11* meridian 


diftance E. and was in latitude N. She then tacked and ſtood between 


NbE. and NbW. (as the wind would permit) till in latitude 18*N. and 
meridian diftance 10k. That day ſhe was, by obſervation, 20 miles ſouth- 
ward of account, which cauſed a ſuſpicion of drawing too near the Coaſt of 


Orixa. She tacked, and ſtood over between EbN. and SEbE. till ſhe made 


her meridian diſtance 165 30 E. and was, by obſervation, in latitude 17 N. 
Several appearances of ſmall birds, &c. made them judge the Arrakan ſhore 


to be near; but they did not ſee it. The wind coming to EbN. the tacked 


and ſtood, cloſe hauled, NbE. to NNW. this carried her to Ballaſore, hav- 


ing juſt weathered Point Palmiras i in 18 fathoms water; and made 1 LY me- 


ridian diſtance from Cuddalore, during a paſſage of 6 weeks. | 

The day after the Fanny left Cuddalore (October 6, 1748) the Lapwing 

Indiaman and Succeſs galley (both bound to Bengal) failed from Pondicherry, 

and with the ſame wind as the Fanny had, from the NE. quarter. They 

ſtood, cloſe hauled, between EbN. and SEbE. till they were to the eaſtward 

of _ Nicobar Iſlands, arid. then tacked and ſtood northward ; paſſed the 
: M m 2 | Cocos, 
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ſufficiently avoided the current that runs along the Coaſt of Orixa, without 
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Cocos, coaſted the Arrakan Coaſt, took in ſome water at the Ifſanid of Cu- 
deba or Cubeb, and croſſed over to ae Bae which 2 reached, after a a 
paſſage of 6 weeks. 

This was the route taken by the brewg Indivman and 8 eber 3 . 
as they ſailed much faſter than the Fanny (and perhaps better than moſt 
ſhips in the world) it is probable they would have got their paſſage 8 or 10 
days ſooner, if they had followed the route taken by the Fanny; for ſhe 


taking ſo wide a range; however, the *** taken by He Succeſs and _ 


wing makes the paſſage the more ſecure. | 


CCXV. Of 7 oyages from the Canin, 82 AS has other Eofern 


Parts 20 BxN GAL. 
Ships c. coming from China to Bengal in December, by 1 cloſe to 


Junkſeilon Head, and from thence ſtanding northward, cloſe hauled, com- 


monly weather the Andaman, and ſometimes the Cocos Iſlands ; but they 
never make it their buſineſs to ſee either Cape Negrais or the Coaſt of Arra- 
kan. They afterward ſtand on toward the bottom of the bay; but when the 


wind comes too far northward, they tack and run to the caltward : .and when - 
ĩt veers eaſtward, they. ſteer again to the northward. | 


The channel eaſtward: of the Andaman Illes is fair and good : : nor is there- 
any thing under. water to hurt a ſhip, except they go very near the ſhore, 


Narcondam is an high ſteep. iſland, which, may be ſeen 14 leagues off, and . 


hath deep water all round it. The ſmall ifland laid down to the ſouthward . 


of Narcondam, in the Engliſn Pilot book, and about EbN. from the Ni- 


cobars, doth not exiſt. Monday, by ſome called High Iſland, near the 
Great Andaman, is very high, and has no ground 100 fathoms, 2 leagues 


off it. The north end of the Andamans is. a fair pretty high. ſhore, and 


geod ſoundings along it. Captain Barton, one voyage, juſt weathered the 


NE. point of it, in 8 fathoms; but that was too near, for he was not + a mile 


from the ſtrand. The Cocos Iſlands. are pretty high, and have many trees; 
but the Proparis are lower, and more barten. There are regular ſoundings 


1 mund n Gluſters of iſlands. Lan abe between. the Andamans and 


Cocos, 


Cocos, alſo that between the Cocos and Prepari is mor fair and good ; We : 


water alſo is deep. mw" 


Many ſhips, after Wi al thie Coaſt of Keek 40 enn at a 1 ; 


in-crofling over to Ballaſore, ſome having judged themſelves at the Braces, 


when they were ſcarcely half way: ſome," too much afraid of the ſands, 


have run paſt Point Palmiras ; while others, too little afraid of them, or not 
conſidering how the Coaſt lies, have got ſuddenly into the ſhoal water: others 


again have been obliged to ride a hard gale at anchor, in the open ſea; and 
ſome have loſt a month 1 in e vp! an "_— OW . has no > oceafion os 


to loſe an hour. ; 5 Ft 


The Hefter Indiaman failed from Bagoddad. 8 4; 170 be - 
to Bengal. She worked along the Arrakan Coaſt, and had the laft ſight of - 
it. October 6, being pretty high land, bearing NE. about 16 leagues off: 
her latitude, by account, 20? 40'N. Twelve days afterward, getting ſud- 
denly from 6 to 5 fathoms, they thought themſelves at the foot of the Braces, 8 


and anchored i in 5 fathoms ouze and fand; latitude obſerved, 21 21 N. me- 
ridian diftance from the Arrakan Coaſt 3e 25 W. at the ſame time, ſaw land 
from N. to NW. about 6 leagues off. From thence the gunner was ſent D 


afhore, in the pinnace, to enquire where they were; he returned the 20th, 


with an account that all was low drowned land, deſtitute of inhabitants. At 27 


the ſame time they met a company's floop going to Chittigong, who told 


them their error, and that they were 100 miles eaſtward of Sagor Iſle. They ; 


then made the beſt of their way to the weſtward; and reached Ballaſore Oc- 


tober 24, having made * 30 meridian diſtance, (including allowance for 


currents, according to their beſt judgement) from the Arrakan Coaſt to 63 fa- 
thoms, in fight of the Bankſhall houſe at Ballaſore. Before they faw the 
floop, they loſt ſoundin gs ſometimes. Soon after, by ſteering too northerly, 
they got into ſhoal water; ſhe alſo rid. at anchor in 18 fathoms water, a 
whole night and morning, in a hard gale of wind, in latitnde 215 12 N. 
Captain Glen, in a country ſhip, by keeping in from 225 to 245 (from 
Sagor Iſle) paſt Point Palmirag, and got into ſhoal water near Palſe. Point, 


from whence. ſhe was 8 days in working round into Ballaſore Rood. The 


Bombay-Caſtle Indiaman, already mentioned, would have done the ſame; for 


without the Point, in 23 fathoms, ſhe was ſteering WNW. with the wind at 


N. 
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NE. and NEbN. but luckily in the morning ſaw a country Thip' cloſe hauled; 
ſhe did the ſame, and upon a NWbN. and NN WI. courſe, * weathered 
Point Palmiras, in 17 fathoms water.. | 

November 17, 1759, the Prince. George Indiaman, ny] to "OY was, 
January 8, at noon, in latitude: 2112. N. per obſervation, 15 57 W. meridian 
diſtance from the Broken Iſlands of Arrakan, depth 20 fathoms. From this 
point with the wind at NE. ſhe run (the gth) 35 miles WNW. and had very 
even ſoundings, gradually ſhoaling to 12 fathoms, by 10 PM. The next 
hour, ſhe ſteered the ſame courſe 4 miles, and despening her water quick to 
15,1743 fathoms, at 11 PM. hauled up NW. but in + an hour (running 
44 mile) had from 35j to 40 fathoms, then no ground at go fathoms ; upon 

which they wore to the eaſtward, but immediately having ground again 100 
fathoms, wore and ſtood WbN. to Wb&. 8 miles, and had ſoundings from 

100 fathoms, to 50,24, 18, 10, and 5 fathoms, ſtiff clay: wore. again and 
ſteered SES. then had from 5 to'25, and preſently no ground. They con- 
tinued this courſe 12 hour, when they hauled gradually round to 8. SSW. and 
WSW. then ſtruck ground 45 fathoms, at 11 AM. The next hour ſhe run 
4 miles WbN. and had 36 fathoms, latitude obſerved 21 N. meridian di- 
ſtance, 3* 2 W. from Arrakan Iſlands. Having a freſh gale at NE. ſhe run 
next day W. 28 miles, and was then in 15 fathoms. At. 8 PM. ſteered 
WbN. 71 miles; depth 14%, 13, 15. At 9 PM. ſteered then WNW. 16 
miles, 15 to 16 fathoms; but by lying- to, to ſpeak to a ſloop, ſhe deepened 
to 22 fathoms, Hauled up NWbW. 3= miles, and had the ſame depths ; 

therefore hauled NW. 2 miles, and had 50 fathoms ; then NWbN. 5 miles, 

and had 17, 16, 14 fathoms. Edged away NW.. 5 miles, and had 14, 137» 
12, 12 fathoms ; then NWbW. 5 miles, and had ſoundings, + 11, II, 4 10, 
and 10 fathoms, - I. was then q AM. and-ſhe faw. the pilot ſloops bearing 
SWbs. . 

In the foregoing accounts, the days. of the month are e according to the 


Julian account, or old ſtyle, Which! is 11 days later than new Kyle, and what 
was then uſed. | 
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| Rodrigues in the South-We ft Monſoon. 


cv 07 the Paſſage from Metis 2 the e Reotrovis: 
This iſland is called by ſome, Diego Rayes, by others Diego Roiz, and 


by others Rodrigues. It is ſituated about 16? of longitude eaſtward of the. 


middle of Madagaſcar, and ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from a ſmall iſland near 
the equinoctial, whoſe longitude is 6* more eaſtward, and which-i is 3 
named Diego Rayes. 

The Elizabeth ſailed from Amt in company with kis Majeſty 8 gas- 
dron under the command of Commodore Tiddeman, on the 4th of Auguſt, 

1761. We continued working along ſhore to the ſouthward, taking all ad- 
vantages of the ſea and n winds, and found little or no current, either for 
or againſt us. 

On the 10th, being of Trankabar, the conmiiliuirs: was perſuaded to put 


: off the coaſt ; accordingly did ſo, and on the 11th found we had a ſtrong. 


northerly current againſt us: by obſervation we were 25 miles to the north- 


ward of account, and the next day 28 miles; tried the current, and found it 


ſet 1 knot 2 fathoms, NbE. and had the winds from SE. to SW. 
Theſe ſtrong northerly currents obliged us to ſtand i in again for the coaſt; 


and determined us to abide. by our firſt plan of operation, which was, to keep | 
along the coaſt as far as Negapatnam, and from thence ſtreteh over for Zeloan, 
to water at Trinkamalay; then coaſt it along that iſland as far as the Friar' s- 

5 Hood, and from thence take our departure for Diego Roiz; or Rodrigues. 


The 13th and 14th; the current ſet us each day 22 miles to the northward: 
On the 14th, at 10 PM. ſaw the land, Calderoon Wood bearing weſt. From 


thence we worked along ſhore, and anchored occaſionally, having the current 


only from 3 to 5 fathoms to the northward. The 1 5th, at-noon, were off 
Negapatnam, and took our departure from it, for Trinkamalay. From the 
day we left Trankabar, and ſtood off the coaſt, to the time we fell in with 


Calderoon 
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Calderoon Wood, was: 4 days; and from the time we made Calderoon 
Wood, to the time we anchored in the Back Bay, was 4 days: which ſhews, 
that, if we had kept ini'ſhore, we ſhould have been at Trinkamalay at the 
Kere we fell in with Calderoon,; which was 4 days loſt. _ 

On the 16th,” found no current; and on the 17th, at noon, the flag fiaff | 
point at Trinkamalay bore WSW. about 5 leagues: here we had ſtrong 
WSW. winds, and were ſet 24 miles to the ſouthward of account. The 

18th, at midnight, anchored in Back Bay, Trinkamalay. The 20th, having 

Completed our watering, Ft we ee. from thence, with ſong 
WSW. winds.. ©. 

Me coaſted. it along Tender by help. of the Sues land Foal hom SE. 
to SW. and W. and found little or no current; and on the 22d, in the even- 

2 ing, took our departure from the Friar's Hood. 

In our paſſage from Zeloan to the en line, we had freſh. ſteady 

: Seiles from WSW. to SWW. from the equinoctial line to latitude 3 4 8. had 

little winds, variable, and intermixed with calms; from thence, had the 

winds in the 8E. quarter, generally from ESE. to E. ſoon increaſing to freſh 
gales, which continued all the way to eee te off which Wand. * 
rived the 1 5 of enen 5 Air 51 


— 


COXVU. 4 Deſeriptien of the 1 Rovouns 


om: "Rodrigucs: con ind ituated in latitude 199 4008. and longitude 63 I 3E. 
5 from London. The: longitude we made, from the caſt coaſt of ET Vn in 
5 the parallel of the Fri riar's Hood, home to Rodrigues, was 21 40 W. ſo that, 
allowing that part of Zeloan in 822 2/ E. from London, it will make Ro- 
2 drigues to lie only i in 60? 2 2E. from London. The variation, about 1 2 or 
1. d hea een of this iſland, was then 9 1 5 about 3 miles off 
the eaſt end of it, 15? 523 in ths road on harbour, 9 45 and 8 or leagues 
to the weſtward of the ifland, 125 100 weſterly, 
N This iſland is very high and mountainous, and 4 all appearances looks 
; e if it had been, ſhaped. by an earthquake, there being ſcarcely 50 yards of 
| level land upon the whole iſland; and it is every where covered with trees, 


* &c. It is about 55 16 miles long, and 6 n, environed with 
reefs 
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Aeefs of rocks and ſhoals, in ſome places 3, 4. 6, or 6 miles, more or 
leſs, from the ſhore, except the NE. part of the iſland, Which is bold to; 
having, within + a mile of the ſhore, 16, 18, and 20 fathoms. From this 
depth as you ſtand to the northward, vou will have 25, 30, 40, and 45 fa- 
thoms, 3 miles off ſhore; and without that, no er 4b aber to the | 
Kew 2nh; the ſoundings are more gradull. by 
Near the middle of the iſland there is a eee high * . or 
-} 8 mark for the road or harbour: when this peak bears ſouth, you are 
a- breaſt of the road; when it bears from Sb W. to SSE. you may ſtand in 
ſhorè to 16 or 18 fathoms, gradual ſoundings. The bottom in general is 
coral rocks, though you may find ſome few ſpots, ſand and mud. There is 
no ſuch thing as anchoring without the road with ſafety. Vou may ſtand 
off ſhore with the above bearings, the water deepening gradually to 30, 40, 
and 45 fathoms, in ſome places, more or leis. aud, then no nadie. 3 or 5 "= 
- miles off ſhore. t i 4 ov 8 nf | 62 

During the 7 weeks we cold off this i0and, 1 LL obloreed, Fs foal 8 
7 together, the current run ſo ſtrong to the weſtward, / that it was with a 
great difficulty we could keep our ſtation, with a conſtant preſs of ſail on om 
the ſhip, and often found that we Joſt ground for ſeveral days together. 
At other times I have obſerved the current run as ſtrong to the eaſtward; 
and when it has blown ſuch a gale of wind, as to put us under cloſe. reefed 
 top-fails, we have got ground, or at leaſt held our own. for ſeveral days to- 
gether. In moderate weather, while lying-to for 8, 10, or 12, hours to- 
gether, the current has kept us up, ſo that we have held our Own. . The 
current ran ſtrongeſt at the full and change of the moon: 

The winds blow conſtantly: between the E. and the SE, 1 very 
2 gales, with ſhowers of rain; and moſt frequently freſh gales, with- 
fair, cloudy,” or - hazy weather; ſometimes the weather is moderate, fair, 

and clear, and the. ſea extremely ſmooth. he. Mover days together, It is 
ſometimes calm, but very ſeldom. | 
There is a good road or harbour on the ang ths of ahi iſland, {OM 
under the peak. This is called Mathewren Bay. There i is a ſmall ſpot of 
level land betw-een 2 hills, with a level ſandy beach, that extends along ſhore 
for about + a mile, and ſeems to form a ſmall kind of bay, in the middle of 


Nn | which if 
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which Rand | 2 or 3 ſmall wooden houſes: one, larger than the reſt, was the 
[habitation of a French governor, as we called him; he was a lieutenant-in 
the Prench Eaſt- India Company s fervice, and had his family there, a ſurgeon, 
and ſeveral flaves, in order to get a quantity ef ſea and land turtle in readi- 
neſs to ſend to Mauritius when the IE. W W TOES which are 
conſtantly employed on that ſervice, '' 

This road or harbour is very ſafe when vodka in; 550 5 may W in 
12, 13, or 14 fathoms ſand and mud, clear and good holding ground, about 
3 a mile from a reef, in ſhore from you, about 4 of a mile from the ſhnore, 
which is very ſhallow; whereby the landing at low water is very bad. Our 
whole ſquadron went in and anchored in this Road (Mathewren Bay) through 

the eaſtern channel, though it is very diſſicult of acceſs; therefore I can give 
no proper directions for ſailing into this road through it. 
We wete obliged, aſter a great deal of trouble in ſounding to find out this 
channel, to buoy and beacon it off in a very particular manner; the ſound- 
ings being very irregular, one caſt 10 or 12, the next 5, 4, 3, or 2 j fathom ; 
the bottom all ſharp coral rocks like pyramids. I have been with a boat on 
the top of one of theſe pyramids in a calm, when, the water being very clear, 
I could ſee it very plain, and had 31 fathoms at the boat's bow, and 13 or 14 
fathoms at the n 8 "top" of this rock was not bigger than a ſhip's 
mizen- top. 

Notwithſtanding the intricacy of this channel leading into the hes ſome 
Thips have blundered into and out of this place; and though ſome of them 
have ſtruck pretty hard upon theſe rocks, have eſcaped without being loſt. 

A ſmall ſhip, that draws no more than 12 or 13 feet water, may run into 
this road over all, by keeping the peak 8bWI W. or SbW=W. and the gover- 
nor's houſe, if ſtanding, S8 WW. or SSWZW. With theſe marks ſuch a 
"Mp may run in clear of all danger, but will have ifregular ſoundings. 

Whllſt the ſquadron" hay at Rodrigues, great pains was taken to ſound and 
ſurvey this harbour. We diſcovered a very fine, open, and clear paſſage to 
the weſtward, Which we call the Leeward or Weſtern Channel, never before 
"known. Ships uſed to go'out the way they came in this was more difficult 
n MC ee in; for ny fan athwart * OOTY ſhoal of 

rocks 


* 
* 
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rocks called the Middle Ground, ſeveral places thereof being ſo ſhoal that 
the ſea breaks on it in a freſh gale of wind. In ſome places you may have | 
"* fathoms, at others 2 3,2, and 1 1 fathom: theſe are all different W with 


6, 7. or 8 fathoms water between them. 

I ſhould look upon it next to a miracle for a great ſhip to 9 out fleas of 
all theſe ſhoals (as they always. go out with: a ſcant wind) although { ſome e 
have been lucky enough te do it. 

The marks to go out of the road or {rb acl through the Leeward o or 
Weſtern Channel, are, to run ſo far to the weſtward as to bring the peak 


about a ſail's breadth to the eaſtward of the governor's 8 houſe. Keep the 


peak. ſo, or a little more open to the eaſtyard of the governor” $ houſe ; and 


that will lead you out in a ſafe and clear channel. Vour courſe out will be 
about N. by W. and the peak will bear about 88 E. You will have. 17, 18, 
16, 13, 12, and no leſs than 11 fathoms ; ; and when the eaſt point of the 
iſland i is Open with the eaſt point of the bay, you ; are in 18 fathoms, clear of 


all the ſhoal ; and may ſteer away as you pleaſe. 5 


There are gradual ſoundings off the NW. part of the reef; and off Booby 


Ifland it ſhoalens gradually from 30 fathoms, - 2 or 35 miles off, to 28 or 8 


fathoms within a cable's length of the reef. 


You may anchor in the harbour in 11, 12, or 13 TIE, the pak 8 


ing SY W. or SZ W. the eaſt point of the bay, which is the eaſternmoſt land 
in fight, Ebsz8. Booby Iſland WIN. and Diamond Iſland WSWS. when it 
is in one with two little hillocks near the weſt part of the iſland. For a 


better explanation of this road or harbour, I refer you to my draught of the 
north fide of this iſland, ſhewing its dangerous reef, the — ground, en 
other dangers. 

This ifland is ſubject to ſtorms and ürfkeanzs; and has thi ſame ſeafors 


they have at Mauritius and Maſchareen, or, as the French name them, the 


Iſlands of France and Bourbon. Their ſtormy months are January, F ebru- 
ary, and' March ; then the hurricanes: are ſometimes very violent.” 4 
In the harbour of Rodrigues or Mathewren Bay, there is a regular tide ; 


the flood to the eaſtward, and the ebb to the weſtward, at the rate of 2 knots | 


an hour. It flows N bE. or 2 of an hour; being high” water at z paſt 12 


o'ctock, on the full and change of the moon; then alſo it riſes perpendicu- 


uu about 6 feet. | 
Nn 2 Plenty 
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Plenty of water may be got here; near the governor's houſe is a running 
ſtream of good water. There are ſeveral other good watering-places in this. 
bay, and all good water. There is alſo plenty of fire-wood for cutting. In 
October and November, 1761, all our r ſquadron WORN: and watered here 
with great eale. © 

Here is abundance of ſeveral ſorts of fiſh : thoſe caught with look and line 
in deep water are reckoned unwholeſome and of a poiſonous nature; thoſe. 
got in a ſaine, or net, in ſhore, are exceeding good and wholeſome. _ 
Here is great plenty of ſea and land turtle, particularly the latter; we 
victualled our fick people entirely upon them, and ſerved the ſhips com- 
panies ſeveral days in a week with them. Here are manatees, which are- 
good and wholeſome food ; but herbs and vegetables are very ſcarce, no part 
of the iſland being cultivated, except a ſmall garden of the governor's. 

The ſoil is rich and fertile, and would produce any thing ſown or planted 
in it. Many thinge grow here ſpontaneouſly, ſuch as limes, oranges, figs, 
long-pepper, and ſeveral other things; but none of them were in ſeaſon when 
we were there. The air of this ifland is healthy, and of a fine temperature: 
our ſick people that were ſent on \ ſhore recovered very faſt, Fe thoſe. 
who had the ſcurvy. 


- 


ccxvin. Return from RopRIGUES 70 Mien k. 


on the 175 of December, 1761, we ſailed for India, with all the Quadron: 
in company. From the Iſland Rodrigues to latitude 2778. we made longi- 
tude from thence 7 36 E. found the variation 12 34 W. and had the wind 
from ESE. to NE. but moſtly in the NE. quarter; and ſometimes to the 
weſtward of north, In the above latitude, we found the winds. variable, 
with ſqualls and rain; this kind. of weather continued to latitude 237 2008. 
the winds variable, but moſtly between NW. and SW. The longitude made. 
to the laſt-mentioned latitude, 11* 8E. from Rodrigues, and there found the 
variation 7 41 W. Then we had the SE. trade from E. to SEbs. this con- 
tinued. 10 Jatitude 105 Ti and We made from Rodrigues, 18? 39 E. there 
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Rodrigues, 28 E. the variation was 54 E. F. reſh gals, and. cloudy {qually ; 
weather: 
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weather, with much rain; the winds veering from E. to SE. 8. SSW. and | . 
WSW. and from that to WNW. and NW. and back to SW. again. From 
latitude 1*N. to 3 42 N. near the ſame meridian, and the variation 48 E. had 
little winds, variable; though moſtly from SW. to NW. and N. and ſome-- 
times calm. Then had the NE. monſoon, or ſteady moderate gales, from 
NNE. to ENE. this continued all the way to Pullicat and Madras, with 
fine, clear, pleaſant weather, and ſmooth water. We arrived at Madras, the 

26th of Hig mer n and- made 18? . r ta Pullicat. 


COXIX:: Of a Paſſage from: MapRras 70 Tantei in FR 
ny ISLAND CEYLON, in order to ſhun the PETTY MonsooN. 


We failed. from: Madras the 9th. of April, 1762, and. had moſtly little 
winds and fair weather, with ſome ſmooth water; the winds chiefly from 
ESE. to S. SSW. and - ſometimes. SW. Sometimes we had the winds in 
the NE. quarter, and then the breezes were een and ſteadier. n in * 
other. | 

We had various kinds of currents, 3 PR a ſtrong to the north» 
ward, at others as ſtrong to the ſouthward, and for. ſeveral days together were 

_ ſenſible of no current at all. Though the currents are thus variable in the 
Bay of Bengal, and they change with. every ſuift of wind of any ſtrength 
or continuance; yet it may be depended on for certain, that the nearer the 
coaſt, the ſtronger the current. For inſtance, the iſt day we left Madras, 
the current ſet the ſhip 62. miles to the northward; the next day only 
8 miles; and the 3d we found no current at, all. The day before we made 
Ceylon, the ſhip's run and the obſervation agreed exactly; we made Ceylon 
at 6. A. M. and at noon found the ſhip 35 miles to the northward of our 
reckoning. When. we got in ſhore, andi anchored, we found the current 
ſometimes run at the rate of 2 knots; which proves, that the: nearer the 
land, the ſtronger the current. Notwithſtanding the different currents: we 
met with on our paſſage from Madras to 2 we ae our. amchen 
5 i juſt at our making the land. | 

All. along the Coaſt of Coromandel, the variation. 2 little there was): 

was welterly, This variation continued for. Iz or 2 of longitude. caſt. from 
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the coaſt; and then it changed to eaſt variation: you might depend upon it, 
if coming in with the Coromandel Coaſt, you changed your variation from 
E:ito W. you were then not more than 30 or 40 leagues from the coaſt, 

In April, and to the middle of May, the winds near the, NE. part of 
Ceylon are moſily from SE. to 8. in the day time, and ſouth-weſterly in the 
night. Theſe ſoutherly winds occaſion a very ſtrong northerly current at this 
time of the year. I would recommend it to all ſhips, bound to Trinka- 
malay at this ſeaſon, to make the land in latitude 8 N. which is > a degree 
to the ſouthward of Trinkamalay; this will fave much time and trouble. We 
Fell in to the northward: there we met with ſoutherly winds and northerly 
currents, and were forced to work up in ſhore, anchoring, &c. Hereby we 
loft 7 days, not getting into Trinkamalay till the 8th of May, whereas we 
might as well have got in the day we made the land, which was the 1ſt of 
May. Let this ſerve as a caution to thoſe that come this way hereafter. 
Remember, that it is better to fall in 20 DO" to the ſouthward, than 
2 leagues to the northward. 

We lay in Trinkamalay Harbour from the Sth of 3 to hs Do of July, | 
an which time I finiſhed my ſurvey of Trinkamalay Bay and Harbour. 

From the 8th to the 14th of May, had regular land and fea breezes, with 

Hot ſultry weather ; the ſea breeze at SE. and the land winds from SW. to 

Wbs. From the 14th had no more ſea breezes; but the land winds blew 
conſtantly from SWbW. to SWS. freſh gales, and clear weather: they were 
_ {ſometimes moderate, but very ſeldom, and then of ſhort continuance. Theſe 
land winds blow ſo ſtrong ſometimes, that they may juſtly be called gales of 
wind, particularly in the opening or” the 9 day; ; there they b l 
blow exceſſive hard. 
We failed from Trinkamalay for Madras, the 5th of July. In the Seid 
of the 8th of July, being off Calderoon Wood, we were taken a · back with 
a very hard ſquall of wind and rain, with much thunder and lightening, from 
the NE. quarter; which obliged us to lie-to under fore-ſail and mizen; 
then had ſtrong gales, and variable all round the compaſs, with much rain, 
thunder and lightening, ſo as ſeveral times to be taken a-back. This wea» 


ms continued till rg wo! it t moderated ; but we had then freſh 
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gales from 88 W. wich aconſtant pig rain, till 4 . M. Next . ee 
in Madras Road. | 


CCXX. The Marnhon Was making a Paſſage . T RINKAMALAY 


zo Mapras, or any other Part of the. N 42 D6ROMANDEL, 


In the Nozri-Eaee Mon SOON. 
Our ſquadron (when at Trinkamalay in the onto 3 n 


bound to the Coaſt of Coromandel) always ſtretched off from Trinkamalay: 


to the.caftward, a ſmall diſtance, more or leſs, as the ind hung to the north- 
ward or eaſtward; always taking the advantage of the wind's veering to the 
eaſtward, to ſtand to the north ward, and when the wind sed to the west- 
ward, to ſtand to the eaſtward. 

In the offing, the winds hang pretty men to the e * and if a de- 
grec or two of eaſting from Trinkamalay, you will be able to fetch any part 
of the coaſt you may be bound to. Several of our ſhips have made a paſſage 
from Trinkamalay to Pondicherry, in ꝙ or 10 days, and to Madras in 12 or 
7 13 days, even in December, which is the height of the north-eaſt monſoon; 
taking care to fall in to the northward of their fart in this monſoon. 


CCXXI. A DzsCRIPTION of TRINKAMALAY Bay, the Harbour 


of Back Bay, Ge. 
Having never met with a deſcription. of Trinkamalay Bay, in any of our 
ſea books or charts, nor ſeen any good draughts of the harbour or bey, 1 
- ſhall therefore be as particular in my deſcription of it as I can. 
Trinkamalay is, perhaps, one of the fineſt harbours in the known world, 


being very large and ſafe. It is entirely ſurrounded by the land; you lie 


there ſecured from all winds that can blow; the bottom is clear, and good 
holding ground; and it is ſpacious enough to contain 1000 fail of ſhips : 
ene are many good and convenient coves for careening ſhips, &c. 

There are ſeveral watering-places which are particularly diſtinguiſhed. in 
my draught of this bay. The ſhips that water in Back Bay uſually fill it 
in the fort; and thoſe which do not, muſt fill at the well i in the town, where 

T will have 4 of a mile to roll their caſks. The watering⸗ places are com 


manded 
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manded by the forts in Back Bay and thoſe in the harbour by the forts at 
the mouth of the harbour. As for wood, it is to be had every where in 
Plenty. 

Freſh proviſions for preſent uſe, and refreſhments, may be got bers; but 
in ſmall quantities, not more than ſufficient to ſupply two men of war. The 

only ſpecies of freſh proviſions to be had here, are beef, buffalo, hogs, and a 
few fowls; little or no vegetables ; and what you do get is very dear. As 
for ſea proviſions, there are none of any kind to be had. 

Although the ſituation of this port, and its commodiouſneſs, make it a 
convenient place for trade, little or none is carried on here. Here are no 
ſhips belonging to the place, only country boats and ſmall veſſels. The Dutch 
European ſkips-call here about the month of July or Auguſt, tranſact their 
buſineſs, and depart again before the north-eaſt monſoon ſets 1 in. 1 ge- 
nerally lie in Back Bay. 

The latitude of Flag-ſtaff Point, ay over brenda, 1 is 8⸗ 32 N. the 
longitude, by aſtronomical obſervation, is 8 1 400 E. from London; and the 
variation was 45 eaſterly, 1760. It flows here, on the full and change, E. 
and W. or at 6 hours; and it flows perpendicularly 3 feet. The tide has 
little motion but on the ſouth ſide the bay: there it runs, at ſpring tides, 
the ebb 11 knot to the eaſtward, and the flood a knot to the weſtward ; the 
flood 4 hours, and the ebb 8 hours. ; 

The land round Trinkamalay is very e be it {bling high land all 
round the harbour, and no other high land near it, either to the northward or 
ſouthward. To the ſouthward of the high land, near the harbour, is the 
great Bay of T 'rinkamalay, which i is 6 or 7 miles north and ſouth, and 7 or 
8 miles eaſt and weſt. This bay is very deep and large, having no ſoundings 
but on the ſouthern ſhore, which is all low land, and on which there are 
4 rivers ; but none of them navigable for any thing but ſmall boats. 

ö The Flag-ſtaff Point is ſtill more remarkable; it being very high, ſteep, | 
and covered with trees. It is narrow, and ſtretches out into the ſea about; of 
a mile; there it terminates in a point, which breaks off ſuddenly from its full 

height, perpendicularly down to the ſea, with a rock about the height of a 
: ſhip's hull, in the ſea, cloſe to the point. On the top of this point the 
5 Dutch have a look-out 2 whereon LOY hoiſt their flag when any ſhips 


are 
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are in ſight in the offing: by this a may be * a great way at 
ſea. The high ſteep point,. and the Dutch flag on it, make it very conſpi- 
cuous. This point makes the ſame, coming either from the northward or 


the ſouthward, There is alſo on the middle of the flag-ſtaff point of land, a 


very large remarkable tree, which, when in one with Chapel Point, is a 
mark for clearing the ſhoal ſouth -weſt of Norway Ifland. _ 

To the northward of Flag-ſtaff Point, between it and Elizabeth's Point, 
there is a ſpacious and ſafe bay, called Back Bay, being a fine large round 


bay, with a ſmooth fandy beach, and good landing any where. In the SW. 


monſoon it 1s very ſafe and ſmooth lying in this bay, which has a clear ſandy 
bottom, with gradual ſoundings toward the ſhore. You may anchor any where 


in this bay from 7 to 1a or 15 fathoms, from 4 of a mile to 4 mile off ſhore; 


the Flag-Staff Point bearing from SEbS. to SbE. Here is plenty of water and 


wood. Ships that water in this bay fill it in the fort, where there are ſeveral 
wells with abundance of water. The proper landing-place is at the fort, 


where the Dutch have built a wooden * for the conveniency of ending, 


CCOXXI.. Drivloyadign for a Ship coming from the Sa 
bound into TRINQUEMALE 07 TRINKAMALAY HARBOUR. 


The firſt danger to be guarded againſt, going into Trinkamalay Bay, from 

the ſouthward, is Foul Point, which may be avoided by keeping in 14, 1 5. 
or 16 fathoms; and when Round Iſland is a fail's breadth open to the ſouth- 
ward of Marble Point, you are clear of that danger. Marble Point will 
then bear WbS4S. Thus you clear the reef off Foul Point. 
With the above marks you may run up the bay till you open the harbour' 8 
mouth: but you have no ſoundings as you run up the bay, after you are to 
the weſtward of Norway Iſland. Thus you may ſteer up the bay. 

The courſe into the harbour is NWbN. keeping mid-way between Round 
Iſland and Elephant Iſland, where 1 ſtill have no ane. Thus you 
may enter the harbour. 

Come not near the weſt point of Elephant Illand; for, about a cable's 
length NWbW. therefrom, lie dangerous rocks, with only 6 feet water on 


them ; to go clear of which, keep the White Houſe, that ſands on the top 
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of Oſnaburgh Point, 2 ſails breadth open with 2 5 Fort Point. Thus 


you may avoid the Elephant Shoal. 


The harbour's mouth is very narrow,. being not. more than 2 cables e led 
over, and 30 fathoms water in the middle; each point ſteep to, ſo that you- 
may go within a ſhip's length of either : therefore you 47 715 run AG in, 
there beipg no danger but what may be ſeen. e 5 

After you have got through the narrow entrance, you will come into a 


fine ſpacious harbour, where ſhips lie ſheltered from all winds that blow; 


the bottom clear, and good holding ground. In the middle of the harbour 
lies a dangerous ſhoal of rocks, on which there are not above 5 feet water, 


called York Shoal: this you will avoid by keeping Round Iſland a ſail's 
breadth open with Oſnaburgh Point, till you bring the flag-ſtaff on Flag- , 
ſtaff Point, upon the gap of the wood. at the town: then: you are clear of 


it, and may run up toward the town, and anchor where you pleaſe, or in 
what depth you pleaſe from 17 to 8 fathoms: Thus you may avoid the Vork 


ſhoal. Here are many convenient coves and” place for ſhips to lie in, or- 


careen, heave down, &c. as may be rn more e in Mr. Nichel- : 
ſon's draught of this Place. 55 5 


CcxxIII. DixkCriONs 93 Ships coming from the . 


and bound into TRINKAMALAY HaRBOUn. 


Lou may paſs by Pigeon Illand within a mile, a mile and an half, or 
2 miles of it, in 21, 22, or 24 fathoms. Pigeon Iſland is a cluſter of rocks, 
both above and ander water, the outermoſt of which is the largeſt and higheſt; 
and has ſeveral green trees and ſhrubs on it: between it and the main there 
is no paſſage, it being all foul ground, with rocks above and under water. 
L have, ſounded about the outer part of this iſland; and had 22 fathoms, a 
mile and a half without i it; ſounded: toward the iſland, and had 21, 21, 20, 
He 17, and 16 fathoms, ſoft ground, within half a mile of it. 

Pigeon Illang bears from the Flag - ſtaff Point, i in Trinkamalay, NW zw. 
12 or 13 miles. Off pigeon Iſland, when you have 36. or 38 fathoms, you 
are juſt at the edge of the bank, and the next caſt may be 40 or 42 fathoms, 


Ld 


| or perhaps no ground. If i it proves calm, or the current ĩs againſt you, take 


Care. 
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care to anchor, rather than be ſet off the bank. Thus 8 waa one : 
Pigeon Iſland, © © i 
From Pigeon Iland 3 you may Nebel it ads as Hi as „ Elizabeth 8 Point” in 
20 or 18 fathoms, though the ſoundings are a little irregular between them. 
Elizabeth's Point is the north point of Back Bay, near Trinkamalay. Off 
this Point lie 2 rocks above water, about the bigneſs of a boat : they are 
about of a mile from the ſhore; from them to ſeaward runs out a reef of 
rocks under water, for 2 of a mile, having 7 or 8 fathoms water cloſe to 
them, and much about the ſame water cloſe to the rocks, both to the north- 
ward and ſouthward of them. Come no nearer than in 12 or 13 fathoms; 
nor, to the ſhore to the northward of them, than in 17 or 18 fathoms, the 
bottom being foul, and the ſoundings very irregular i in that depth of water, 
but more ſo under that depth. 
| Theſe rocks / bear from the outer part of Pigeon Illand SbE:E. g or 10 . 
and from the F lag- ſtaff Point NWA W. 3 or 4 miles. If you keep Cha- 
pel Point juſt open with the Flag-ſtaff Point, it will bear ſouth a little 
weſterly,;-and this mark will carry you clear of all danger from theſe rocks, 
in 12 and 13 fathoms water. Nba you may avoid the rocks 9 . 
beth's Point. 1 | 
If you keep out in 25 or 30 fathoms between the above-mentioned rocks 
.and Flag-ſtaff Point, you will ſoon be off the bank, and loſe ſoundings ; 
for there are no ſoundings further-than 2 miles off the ſhore hereabout. Off 
..the Flag-ſtaff Point, not above } of a mile off, you will have 100 fenen. 
or perhaps no ground. I 
Being off the F lag· ſtaff Point, 1 the wind fair, and Hema into Trin- | 
a Harbour, you may borrow as near as you pleaſe to the Flag- 
ſtaff Point, there being 17 or * fathoms within a ſhip's n of it, and 
no danger. 
Between Flag- ſtaff Point and 3 Point there are a that. appear 
above water, and run out ſome diſtance into the ſea, but are pretty ſteep to. 
A large quarter of a mile off Chapel Point there lies a rock above water, about 
the bigneſs of a ſmall boat, from which a reef of rocks, under water, runs 
| right out to ſea-ward, about a large cable's length. The white mark on 
the inſide of Elizabeth' s Point, kept about a fail's breadth open with the 
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Flag-ſtaff Point, carries you clear of all danger hereabout, i in 18, 20, or 22 
fathoms. Thus you may avoid the reef off Chapel Point. 

Being paſt the rock and reef off Chapel Point, you may ſteer up the — 
keeping Marble Point open to the northward of Round Iſland till you open 
the harbour's mouth: this carries you clear of all danger; but you will have 
no ſoundings. Then keep mid-way between Round Iſland and Elephant 
Iſland, and ſteer in for the harbour's mouth NWbN. as before directed, 
in coming from the ſouthward. Thus you may ſteer up the bay. 

Marble Point (a ſail's breadth open to the northward of Round Illand) i is 
che leading mark both in and out of the bay, carrying you clear of all danger 


on the ſouth fide of the wm and paſling the ſhoal off Foul Point in 12: 
fathoms. 


CCXXIV. Maxrxs for turning into TRINKAMALAVLV HARBOUR. 
A ſhip off Foul Point ſtanding to the northward, and bound into Trin- 
kamalay Harbour, with the wind weſterly (as it moſt commonly is during: 
the SW. monſoon) may borrow, on the back of the ſhoal off Foul Point, 
into 14 or 15 fathoms ; and, when you open Marble Point to the northward 
of Round Iſland, you may keep up for Flag-ſtaff Point, if the wind will let 
you. For a conſiderable ſpace between theſe two points there are no ſound- 
ings, although you have ſoundings for 1 or 1 mile to the northward of 
Foul Point. About Foul Point are gradual ſoundings approaching it every 
way. From 4 to 36 fathoms, on the edge of the bank, when F lag-fiaff. 'D 
Point bears WN. and Foul Point S; E. the next caſt no ground. 


The beſt way to get into the Harbour of Trinkamalay, with the wind off 
ſhore, is to work up under the Flag-ſtaff Point, and to the northward of it. 


Take care not to ſtand to the ſouthward, ſo as to open the great bay, until you 


can paſs the reef off Chapel Point with the leading mark for clearing the 
ſame (as above mentioned) on account of the ſtrong outſet which generally 
accompanies the weſterly winds. When you ſtand to the northward, there 
is nothing to fear but what you ſee. Between the rocks off Elizabeth's Point 
and the Flag-ſtaff Point you may ſtind in to 8 or 7 fathoms, the bottom 


being clear and ſandy, with gradual ſoundings from 20 to 7 fathoms. When 
Ty tack, and ſtand to the nd keep as Cloſe to the Flag- ſtaff Point as 


. 
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you can, obſerving the leading mark in the former direction. ruh 


about half way between Foul Point and Norway Ifland, lies a very dangerous 
rock, with only 8 feet water on it, called the Northeſk Rock, (ſo called 
from a ſtore- ſhip of that name being loſt thereon in the year 1748). 

On or near this rock you have the following bearings: Flag-ſtaff Point 
N 5 W. a hill in the country, and Marble Point, touching Wxo'S. Norway. 
Iſland $38*W. Foul Point E io N. There are 8 and 9 fathoms all round it; 
and 15 and. 18 fathoms a very little way without it. It is not adviſeable 
to ſtand further to the ſouthward, than juſt to bring Round Iſland on with, 

or touching Marble Point, until you get well to the weſtward of Norway 
Iſland. With theſe bearings you will have ſoundings from 18 to 20, 22, and 
24 fathoms, all the way between Foul Point and Norway Iſland; and, when 
a- breaſt N 8 Ifland,. I 3. 14, or 15 fathoms. | * jo: may avoid 
Northeſk Rock. 12255 


If you ſtand in with Chapel Point (off which lie a parcel of rocks above 
water, called Chapel Iſlands) there is no danger but what you ſee. Theſe 
rocks, and all the north fide of the bay to Elephant Iſland, and that iſland : 
alſo, are ſteep to, and no danger but what may be ſeen; the land-being high, 
and no ſoundings on this ſide the bay, a cable's length from the ſhore, 
When you tack and ſtand again to the ſouthward, be careful how you ſtand 
toward Norway Ifland ; for without it, within it, and all round it, are rocks 
above and under water. It is very dangerous coming near this iſland ; there 
fore be careful to obſerve the marks above «SE for Karins clear of danger 
on the north ſide of it. 

When you can weather Norway Iſland, you may ſtand a ont way Farther - 
to the ſouthward of the great bay of Trinkamalay ; but obſerve this caution. 
Being off Norway Iſland, or a little within it, in ſtanding to the ſouthward 
you will often meet with urge flaws of wind, which will invite you to ſtand. 


poſh ble, and bortow as near the rock and reef that lies off Chapel Point us . 


In ftanding over toward the ſouth ſhore, take this dun; ds not- be 
too bold in ſtanding toward it; for between Foul Point and Norway Iſland 
it is all rocky and foul ground, with very irregular ſoundings, ſhoalening 
5 or 6 fathoms at a caſt. By no means ſtand in to leſs than 20 fathoms ; for 


When you tack and ſtand to the "rtliward # again, you will u foundings. | 
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on, and make you imagine you can weather away Norway Iſland. Be not 
deſirous of ſtanding on that way too ſoon; for to the SW. of N orway Iſland, 


and a great way out in the bay, lies a large flat ſand- bank, on which there 
are only 3, 31 and 34 fathoms. What makes this the more dangerous is, 


it is ſteep- to, has no ſoundings a very little way without it; and from 1 5 or 


16 fathoms, in half a ſhip's length you will have 35 or 34 fathoms. g 
The marks to clear this ſhoal, are theſe. Keep the great tree on the 


middle of the Flag-ſtaff Point of land, in one with Chapel Point, or juſt 
touching it ; this will carry you clear to the weſtward. If you find you open 


the tree with the point, as you ſtand on, tack to the northward again, in order 


to keep the mark ſhut in or touching, when you ſtand to the ſouthward 


again. When you can do this, you may with ſafety 1 ſtand over: for the ſouth 
ſide of the great bay; and when you open the ſmall iſland i in the mouth of 
the lake to the ſouthward of Figeone. Iſland, FOR are clear to the ſouthward 


ie 1: 


In ſtanding t to the Gar fide of the * 4 you will have no ſoundings 


: until you are within a mile of the ſouth : ſhore : however, you muſt keep 


your lead going ; for it ſhoalens.very, ſuddenly. You may have, the firſt caſt, 
35 or 40 fathoms; the next, perhaps, 18 or 20 fathoms; and the next, 10 
or 12 fathoms. Into leſs than 12 or 14 fathoms, it is adviſeable for you not 
to 80 with a ns a 00 but mn to the northward ; for from 12 


. the: ſhore 5 tha more * to, pew hy you. 


The moſt gradual: ſoundings, on the ſouth ſide of 15 * TE off the r river 
Cotiar. The ſoundings are further off hore, oppoſite this river, than any 


8 


he © 4 


other part. of the bay. Ships may anchor off this river, in from 10 to 12 fa- 
thoms, fine, ſoft, muddy bottom, and clear, good, holding ground ; the 
river's mouth bearing SbE. about z of a mile: there it is Very {ſmooth hing! in 
the SW. monſoon. 

Small ſhips may anchor in 75 8, or 9 „ fathoms, any where 3 ſhore, be- 
tween Cotiar river, and Sambor, or the eaſternmoſt river; good ground, 
8 75 bottom, ſmooth TURF -and fake is ene. 2 a mile from the ſhore. | 
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It hath been mentioned above, that in ſtanding toward the ſouth fide of the 
great bay, when in 14 or 12 fathoms, you ſhould tack to the northward +. 
by ſo doing, (ſuppoſing the wind weſterly, as ſuppoſed all along) you will lie 
up for Round Iſland, and muſt go cloſe under the lee thereof, it being ſteep 
to: this will enable you to fetch into the harbour with a full ſail. As you 
paſs through the harbour's mouth, keep cloſe on board the weather ſhore, on 
which you may borrow within a ſhip' s length any where, and ſo run into the. 


HO) and anchor where you pleaſe... [ 5 r e 0 
9 ; 15M Tg, c T ws | ; | 
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Mr. Nichelfon” s Directions 6s my" MY a Paſſage 


From the Coaſt of: Coromandel 70 yy in Be 


South-Weſt Monſoon. 5 | 


ccxxv. Of Sulrs Pretching off. the Waite, near  Mapaas, a 


1 * known ſeveral ſhips that have made this paſſage in the ſouth-weſt- 


monſoon, but it has been tedious and troubleſome. Thoſe that ſtretched di- 
realy off the Coaſt of Coromandel from Madras have met with ſtrong nor-- 
therly currents, and the winds. (which generally hang much ſoutherly) ſo 
that they have not been able to fetch any further than Acheen Head: They 
have been hampered with ſoutherly winds and northerly currents; which have 
prevented their getting to, the ſouthward, and made their paſſage long and 
troubleſome. Some have been three, and others four montlis in making this 
paſſage, which i in common is reckoned a ten- weeks paſſage; whereas it may * 
be made in. ſix weeks with great eaſe, by taking proper methods: 


If I were to make a paſſage from Madras to Bombay, in the ſouth-weſt | 
monſoon, I would work up along the Coromandel Coaſt - from Madras as 
far as Negapatnam, by taking t the advantage of the ſea and land winds; and 


would anchor when the wind and current were againſt me. This. paſſage 
from Madras to Negapatnam may be made in 10, 12, or 14 days at moſt, in 


any month of the year, except May, or the latter end of . at that time 


the current runs very ſtrong to the northward. . 
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In June, July, ar Auguſt, hips generally make a paſſage. from Madras to 
Negapatnam, in 9, 10, or 21 days; and when you are off Negapatnam, 1 the 
g pary oi ie paſſage is oyer:,gr.ix may be ſaid to, be made ſures for there 
79h will meet avath ſtrong land- winds, which will run you over to Ceylon in 
48 hours. 1 have ſeveral times, run from Nepp. and anchored in Back | 
3 at, Trinkamalay in 48 hours. | 
All. along the north · eaſt part of Ceylon you ll meet ks firong, weſt⸗ 
As winds, which will run you to the ſouthward very quickly. 1 would 
 2gviſe you to coaſt it along Ceylon as far 2s the Friar's Hood : this I have 
done with the weſterly winds from Trinkamalay in two days. From the 
Friar 8 Hood I would ſtretch off, and take my departure from it; With 
briſk gales at SW. and WSW. 1 have croffed the line the third day from the 
Friar's Hood. Longitude made from the Hood, 5˙ 26'E. variation 37 
In latitude 2, or 2? 30'S. you meet the SE. trade-winds. 1 would run 
to the ſouthward, into 95 30“ or 10'S. there you will have the SE. trade- 
winds blow. freſh ; and there I would run down my weſting. About 147 or 
15 weſting from the Friar's Hood, will be ſufficient. The land near the 
ſea off the Friar' s Hood, when it bears weſt, lies in latitude 5 16 N. and 
longitude, by computation, 82? E. from London. The longitude of 
Seuhelipar, which is one of the weſternmoſt of the Laccadive Illands, is 
Ig? 24 E. from London; ſo the difference of longitude between the 
Friar's Hood and Seuhelipar is 95 44 W. If you go 4 or 5 to the weſt- 
ward of the Laccadives, you will be far enough to the weſtward; this will 
make near 14 or 15? Peking from the Friar's Hood, 

Being in latitude 9 30“ or 10? ſouth, I would ſteer ſo that, 55 the time 1 
had made 9 30 or 10? weſt longitude from the Friar's Hood, the latitude 
ſhould be 3e, or 35 300 ſouth. Then I would ſteer to the weſtward 4* 30, 
longitude more, in latitude 2*S. This track leads between the iſlands called 
Yas de Diego Rayes and the ſhoals of Baſſes de Chagos. 

' Thoſe who have made the Iſlands Vas de Diego Rayes i in going this oY 

ſay they are pretty high. J have ſeen them ſet, in ſhip's journals, from 
NNE. to NE. diſtant 8 or 9 leagues ; but know no buſineſs that ſhips have 
near them. They are a large cluſter of iſlands, the body of them near the 
Jine, and near the meridian of the weſternmoſt of the Laccadive Iſlands. 
| | "I would 
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.L-would crofs the lafitads: of TOs! or my other eng or mond, inthe 
_ diy-time. 


Being in latitude NP? ſouth, and longitude, mide Fri the F. rlar' Hood, 1 


about 14 30 W. I would then croſs the line, and ſteer northwatd. Here- 
about the weſt variation begins to increaſe. Before you eroſs the line, 
you will meet the ſouth-weſt monſoon; and, as ſoon as you get into north 


Hatitude, you will have freſh gales, with hazy dirty. WOT and the more ſo 


as you run to the north ward. | > 


Having croſſed the line in the above-mentioned hs x 14 40 W. from ? 


the Friar's Hood, with this weſting you will ſteer to the northward, ta- 
king care to keep up your weſting. Let me remind you that the Coaſt of 
Malabar lies NNW. and SSE. fo that a north courſe will carry you in upon 


the ſhore, and a NNW. courſe will carry you parallel to the Coaſt of Mala- 


bar. I have ſeen by ſhips journals, that, for want of this conſideration, 
they have fallen in with the coaſt ſooner than they intended, by ſteering north. 
In failing this track, the variation. has increaſed to about 35, or 30 30 


This (if properly attended to) will correct your longitude. 1 have failed his 
track, and very carefully obſerved” the variation, which I would recommend 


as your principal and ſure guide, in failing along the track above mentioned. 
In latitude from 85 to 10N. and 7 to the weſtward of the Laccadive Iſlands, 


1 have had 4 12 W. variation; and in the above latitudes, variation 3 30 W. | 
& 30 to the weſtward of theſe iſlands; allo, variation 2* 27 or variation 


* 30 W. in longitude 3e 300 to the weſtward of theſe iſlands; likewiſe i in the 


above latitudes, variation 15 275 or 16 30 W. to the weſtward of theſe iſlands. 
And variation 15 5' or 17 8 W. in ſight of theſe iſlands. When you have the 
variation as above, you may depend upon being the ſeveral diſtances to the 
weſtward of the Laccadive Iſlands. Sailing more weſt, the variation has in- 


* "+ Es 4 


"creaſed, and eaſtward it has decreaſed. 


In latitude from 11 to 12*N, variation: 3 SW. 8ů 26 | to the weſtward of 


Goa. In latitude from 125 to N. variation. Alſo, variation 35 W. 7 
weſtward of Goa. In latitude 135 30 N. variation 2 12 W. in longitude 
JP 300 weſtward of Goa. In latitude” 15 and . * 30N. variation 1 28“ or 


123% when 25 to the weſtward of Goa. Off Goa, in fight of the Jad, in 


latitude 1 5? zol, variation 42 W. Theſe for near the year 1760. | 
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Aiſhip keeping in 2 30 W. variation, has gone far enough to the welt- 
ward, and clear of every thing, in going the outer paſſage to Bombay. Keep- 
ir in 3 W. ann. a "ny 11 been meme doh to the wonhward, * 
* to the coat. 

In order wgo bud We bad part 180 Foun pike; bete as 4 
ing Steer to the northward till you get into latitude r8* go! : chis is the 
proper latitude to ſteer in to the eaſtward for Bombay. You muſt make an 
allowance, in the courſe ſteered, for a ſoutherly current, which, in the ſouth- 
weſt monſoon, you generally find ſetting along the coaſt, from 15 to 20 and 
21 miles in 24 hours. Steer to the eaſtward in the parallel of 18 5o'N. till 
you have ſoundings; theſe you have full 30 leagues off the coaſt, at 80 or 2 | 
nn; and ey 1 1 75 very * 


Rv. Di RBCTIONS for Ships W to ihe Matavan Cour 
5 Co From Acizen HEAD. | 


If a {ſhip is Poul to the Coaſt of Malabar, Bombay, &c. from off Acheen 
Head, ſhe muſt ſteer for Ceylon, and take care to fall in with Ceylon, about 
the Friar's Hood or the Great Baſſes ; then keep the Coaſt of Ceylon cloſe 
aboard, and coaſt it by Point de Gall, &c. taking care to keep in ſoundings, 
ſo that in calms or contrary winds you can anchor. By this means you will 
e being driven off the coaſt by the ſtrong ſouth-weſt currents; for ſome 


ips have been driven from Ceylon to the Maldive Iſlands, by their not keep» 
ing in anchoring ground. [ | 


# 


COXXVIL. Mr. Nichelfor' Brier bb; of HheRoav': and Han- 
bon of BonBav. = 


The town of 0 is ſituated on the SE. part of the Aland of the ſame 
name, in latitude about 195 10 N. It i is fortified all round on the land fide, 
and has a ſtrong fort or caſtle which commands the harbour, which is large 
and ſafe, and where ſhips may lie ſheltered from all winds. But it is difficult 
and dangerous of acceſs, on account of rocks and ſhoals that lie hid under 
pater; therefore it would be imprudent for any perſon, not well acquainted 


with theſe, to attempt carrying a ſhip in without a pilot, who generally 
a | comes 


Dinzerzous far 8auing inte Bawpay Hapnopn, IN , 
comes off to ſhips, whep they appear in the offing, I haye often ſegn ol 
above the Sunken Rock, before the pilot has been on board ; ; then the greateſt, 
danger has been paſt, There are no good draughts of this harbour, nor have 
I ever ſeen either a good deſcription of 1 it, or tolerable directions for | Catlin g in 
to or out of this plage. I ſhall therefore give a deſcription of t] the appearipce 
of the land about Bomhay, and the dangers going into and out of this 
harbour ; ; with the exact marks for ther, and the beſt marks to g9 clear of 
them ; ;. alſo of the beſt anchoring- places, both i in he. fair 4nd foul weather 
monſoon, &c. I | ca 
CCXXVIIL. miri 10 * knowing the Las about Boyar li 
 Hanpoun, f 
FB he high land if 3 to the ſouthward "of be is an high Hock 4 
to the northward, and to the ſouth part low land, ſtretching out to the weſt- 1 
ward; at a diſtance making very much like iſlands. From thence to the | L 
northward you will ſee the wu land of Tull ; and then the Iſland Caranjar, * 
which is very remarkable, having an high bill at each end, and being ex- 1 lj 
bench) low in the middle: at a diſtance der appear like ſeperate llt. 
The ſouthernmoſt of theſe hills i is the largeſt and hi h igheſt, and i is called Grea 8: 21 1 1 
Caranjar : on the northern part of this bill, quite on the top of it, are the „ f Wl i | 
remains of an ancient monaſtery, built by the Portugueſe when they were in —_ 
Poſſeſſion of this part of India. The other hill on this iſland. is alſo high, 9 
and is called Little Caranjar. Theſe hills bear SbE. and N bW. of each HE 
other, and are about a mile aſunder. This idland makes the eaſtern part of q 
the Harbour of Bombay. | lh 
A little to the northward andeaſtward of Little eie Yao a fmall land, 1 r 
called Elephanta, which appears at the diſtance of 3 or 4 leagues, with the e | Wt 4] 
2 hills of Great and Little Caranjar, like 3 ſeparate iſlands ; ; the Elephanta the 1 
loweſt and ſmalleſt of the three. . „ Wl: | 
To the northward of the Elephanta, there is a very r remarkable high land, a 


which makes like a Neat's Tongue, the bluff end to the northward ; n it may 


17. 


be ſeen, in clear weather, 14 Or 15 leagues. | When the hi, heſt part of the 


4 4 


Neat's Tongue and Bombay Church are in one, they bear! IEbN. | 
As you run in for the land | from 25 weltward, you. will raiſe Malabar 


"ey © a: * 4K 


P p 2 | Point: 


oint: "whe is the firſt part you will {ee of Bombay Inland. It appears flat: 
100 full of trees ; : and, as you approach it nearer, it makes in a 535 point to 
5 ſeaward,, with à ſmall white Pagoda a little to the northward.” 58 
"Humnary and Kanary are 2 ſmall iflands, in latitude 184 SN. 41 are not to- 
be ſeen farther than the Tombs on Old Woman's Iſland. Kanary, when 
firſt ſeen, appears like 2 ſmall rocks or iſlands, a ſmall diſtance aſunder, (it 
being higher at the extremities than in the middle) by which it may be 
known: this is the outermoſt of the two iſlands, and it is fortified all round. 
From the Iſland Kanary, to the ſouthernmoſt part of Old Woman's Iſland, 
the courſe is NIE. 10 or 11 miles; the e & water between them i is 8, 
9, and 10 fathoms. | 

Old Woman' 's Iſland is Spanled Hom that of Bomben by only a very 
narrow channel of the ſea, which i is fordable at half-tide : it is about 1 f mile 
in length, but very narrow; lying Nb W. and SbE. There are two re- 
markable white tombs on it, which may be ſeen a great way at ſea; the 
one round, which is alſo the whiteſt ; the other ſquare :- they bear S. 525 
30 W. and N. 52 300 E. of each other. It has alſo an high grove of cocoa- 
nut trees on that part of it next Bombay. The outer, or ſouthernmoſt part 
of this iſland is the higheſt ; on it is a look- out houſe, with attendants, 
where ſignals are made to the fort when they ſee any PEO or veſſels i in the 
_ The other parts of this iſland are low. 

There is a remarkable hill, a conſiderable diſtance in. land, which dünn 
the reſemblance of a Funnel turned upſide down, and is therefore called 
Funnel Hill. Whether it be a tower built on the 805 of this hill, or r the 
effect of nature, I cannot.tell. 


cx xx. of ;he Danorns going into dag out” * boa 
| Hazzous ; z with the Mazxs for. them. £16 


© The firſt danger, that lies in | the way, going into Bombay Harbour, i is ihe 
reef off the ſouthernmoſt part of the Old Woman's Ifland ; it runs out in 
2 prongs, one toward the SE. and the other toward the SW. full 2 miles. 

Great part of this reef dries at low water. Theſe prongs are the more dan- 
gerous, ſince the water docs not ſhoalen as you r them, eſpecially the 
"af: he. SW. 
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SW. prong, there being as much water within a ſhip's length thereof, as 


there is a mile without it, viz. 7 4 fathoms at low, and 9 1 fathoms at high | 
water; and the ſame water between the prongs. The SE. prong is not 
quite ſo ſteep to: it ſhoals from 8 or 7x, fathoms, to 54, 5, and 4% fathoms, 


with over-falls of 1, or 1 4 fathom, more or leſs, at a caſt ; ſo that great ſhips 
ſhould be very cautious in ſtanding toward this reef, and take ſpecial care 


they do not get between the Nene ; for there: e will be no guide 4 


8 
The marks for the outer part of the N are, ' the Flag-ſtaff * 


Old Woman's Iſland, on the Higheſt part of the. Neat's Tongue, N4&E. and. 


the Funnel Hill one with, or. touching, the firſt rifing low land, at the foot 
of the north part of Great Caranjar Hill. The Funnel then bore eaſt ; had 
14 and 2 fathom at low water; a ſhip's length, without that, had 7¹ and 7³ 
fathoms, and the ſame water between the prongs: - 

The marks for the outer part of the SE. prong are, the Oyſter Rhe. a 


thip! s length open with the, NE. baſtion of Bombay Fort, when the north- 
part of Great Caranjar Hill bore Ezes. and the inner part of Malabar Hill 
one with the outer part of Old Woman's Iſland; then had 3 4 and 31 fa- 
thoms at low water, with great over-falls of about 2 fathoms-at a caſt ; and. 
' when the Oyſter Rock was in one with the NE. baſtion, had 6+ and 7 fa- 


thoms; at high water, 8 4 and 9 fathoms. 
The Sunken Rock is 410 very dangerous, as it lies right i in the fair way 


; going into and out of the harbour, and is ſteep to; there being as much 
water within half a ſhip! 8 length of it, as any where without it. There are 
7 and 6 * fathoms cloſe to it. Part of this rock dries at 100 water on ſpring⸗ 


i tides. 


The marks upon i it are, Mas 22agon Houle (a ſquare white Fouls under Mi- 
zagon Hill) Juſt, ſhut in with the NE. baſtion of Bombay Fort, which bore | 
NE. the Flag- ſtaff on Old Woman's 8 Iſland, Ny zo W. Malabar Point, 
N 36*W. and the round white Tomb on Old Woman's Ind, which i is the 


northernmoſt, N27? zo W. 
The Dolphin Rock is alſo very dangerous, it being dry at 1ow- water, 


Aſpring-tides, and as there are 4 and 31 fathoms, 8 8 a.ſhip 5 length of i it, 


at low water. 


The marks upon this + are as 3 Malabar 1 half a ſhip” 8 length. ; 
open 
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open to the en of. the EY part * the grove of cocoa- nut trees {on 
the north part of Old: Woman” 8 Iſland) which i is called Broughton' s Grove ; 
-and the brab-tree in Bombay Caftle in one with Dungaree Fort; alſo the | 
dug white tomb on Old Woman's Iſland and a low brab-tree in one. - 
Right oppoſite Bombay there is a ſhoal, called the Middle Ground, which 
; is very dangerous. It is formed by ſharp ragged rocks, like pyramids, and of 
| courſe has very irregular ſoundings upon it, ſhoalening or deepenin 8 2 fathoms 
at a caſt. This ſhoal is ſteep to, on all ſides, having 4 or 5 fathoms cloſe to 
At at low water, which is as much as there is in any other part of the harbour. 
It has about 3! feet water on it, at low water, on ſpring-tides ; though ſometimes 
in the ſouth-weſt monſoon, I have ſeen about the length of a boat of it dry. 
The marks for the ſhoaleſt water on the Middle Ground are as follows. 
Mendam's Point, N730W. Bombay Church and Hough' s Houle in one, 
N43 W. and _ Fort Juſt ſhut in with, or ht the eaſt part of Crols 
Iſland, N8* 3o'E 
The Shoal of ne is very een ; ir. is moſtly ſind, but in ſome 
Places there are rocks. It lies N. and 8. from the ſouth point of Great 
Caranjar to the north point of Little Caranjar, and ſtretches + + of the harbour 
over from Caranjar. It has only 6 feet water on it at low water, and in very 
low tides part of it is dry. On moſt parts of it, the ſoundings are very irre- 
gular, from 3 to i fathom. When you come near it, you ſhoalen your 
Water from 0; to 4 fathoms, and ſoon to 3 and 21 fathoms. 
The marks for Caranjar ſhoal, are as follow. The ſouth point of the 
Neat 8 T ongue juſt coming on with the welt part of Butcher” s Iſland. You 
are then on the outer edge of it. When the F unnel Hill is on with the 
north part of the iſland that lies to the eaſtward of Little Caranjar, you are 
then on the north part of it; and, when the ſouth part of Great Caranjar 
bears EA N. you are then on the ſouth part of 3 
There is likewiſe another ſhoal off the weſt point of Pen River, called 
Tull Point; which ! is very dangerous. They are ſharp rocks with irregular 
ſoundings on them. On this ſhoal the Medway Aruck, and narrowly eſcaped 
being loſt; it has 34, 34, and 3 fathoms water upon it. As you {oe it, 
4 ithe water ſhoalens ſuddenly from 7 to 4 + and 3 + fathoms. 
When the outer low point of Pen River, and the high bluff inner point 
of 
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Woman! $ ISLAND, into Box Roar and FLARBOUR, 


"Ree in \ the offing, in between 10 and 12 fathoms, ſteer | in for the outer 
or ſouthern part of Old Woman's Iſland, till you open the Funnel with the 
north part of Caranjar Hill: keep them juſt touching; they will then bear 
EA N. Steer to the eaſtward with theſe marks on; and when the F lag- ſtaff 
at Old Woman's Ifland is on with the higheſt part of the Neat's Tongue, or 
NOE. you are then a-breaſt of the SW. Prong. 

By till ſteering on to the caſtward with the ſame marks, you will * 
9, 9%, and 10 fathoms, according to the time of tide; and when you bring 
the Oyſter Rock to the weſtward of Bombay Flag-ſtaff, you will be clear of 
the SE. Prong, and will have depth of water from 825 9, 94, Or 10 4 


5 „ „ „ 


ſteer up towards the N wick the latter marks on; * when you 1 5 
| ſhut in Malabar Point, with the outer part of Old Woman's Iſland in 8 fa- 
thoms, then keep to the eaſtward, and open Mazagon Houſe a ſail's breadth . 
to the eaſtward of the NE. baſtion, in 7 , or 8 fathoms. 
Steer up the harbour with theſe marks on (N 10 E.); and when Malabar 
Point is on the north part of the Brab Grove, (on the outer part of Old 
Woman's Iſland) you are then a- breaſt of the outer or ſouthern part of the 
Sunken Rock; and when the round white tomb is on with the ſouthern part 
of the Oyſter Rock, you are clear to the northward of the Sunken Rock, 
in 72, 7hs and 8. fathoms, and may then havl i in "wary: Old "Woman 6 
Ifland, in 74 and 7+ fathoms. ; | 
To keep clear of the Dolphin Rock, you muſt open the Bunder Gate to 
the eaſtward of the Battery Pier-head; and when Malabar Point is opened a 
large ſhip's length to the northward of the north part of Broughton! Grove, 
| you are then clear to the e of the P Rock, In kD, 615 and 
. 6 1 fathoms. 
: 7 Another good leading mk t to go clear of the Dol phi is: 20. no nearer 
Old 
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296 A New Dixzcrogv for tbe Ear-Ix Drs. 
Old Woman's Iſland than to bring Dungaree Fort, and Bombay Flag- ſtaff 
in one; but rather keep Dungaree Fort a ſhip' 8 length open to the eaſtward | 
of the Flag- ſtaff; this carries you clear of all _ from Old Woman's 
Hand (after you are paſt the Sunken Rock) i in 53, 6, and 65 0 accord 
ing to the time of tide. 

To avoid the Middle Ground, (going to the * of it) 44M Suree 
Fort a large ſhip's length to the weſtward of Croſs Illand. This will carry 
you directly to the Harbour of Bombay, which is between the Middle Ground 
and the Fort: there you may anchor in 4, 41 or 4 fathoms at low water, 
and 65 or 7 fathoms at high water. To go to the eaſtward of the Middle 
Ground, you muſt open Suree Fort, 2 large ſhips length to the eaſtward of 
Croſs Iſland ; this will carry you clear in 52, 6+, and 63 fathoms. The beſt 
mark for the ſouthern part of the Middle Ground is, Malabar Point and 
Mendam' 8 Point! in one: this mark will carry you clear, to the ſouthward, 
in ot; 6, and 6+ fathoms. The beſt mark for the north part of the Middle I 
Ground 1 is, the Church- ſteeple i in one with the Bunder Gate : this will carry 
you clear, to the northward, in 41. 54 and 6 fathoms. 


CCXXXI. Direfions for turning into Boks? F ARBOUR, | 


Being in the ofting, with the winds contrary, and bein g obliged to'turn it 
into Bombay; when you have got ſo far in as to have opened the Funnel 
Hill to the northward of the north part of Great Caranjar Hill, and you are 
ſtanding. to the. weſtward, toward the reef off Old Woman' s Iſland, you 
ought to tack juſt before you bring the Oyſter Rock on with Bombay Flag- 
fiaſf: this is a good mark for you, until you ſhut in Malabar Point with the 
outer part of Old Woman's Iſland. The next turning mark to be obſerved 
on this ſide the harbour is as follows. Having ſhut in Malabar Point with 
the outer part of Old Woman's Iſland, you muſt not ſtand further toward 
Old Woman's Ifland than to bring 8 Houſe a ſhip's length open to 
the eaſtward of the NE. baſtion of Bombay Fort: and when you have paſſed 
the Sunken Rock (which | is when the round white tomb on Old Woman's 
Iſland i is on the ſouth part of the Oyſter Rock) you may t then ſtand toward 
Old Woman's Ifland, and tack juſt before Dungaree Fort is on with. Bombay 
Flagſtaff. This 1s a good mark for you all the way up to the harbour. 
CCXXXII. DixecTIONS | 
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ECXX. II. D. kECTIONS far. fanding in toward tbe Ke. un 
Fi * TEW4c wy . -1 (SHORE . Boν,j,. Hasso. 1 00S . 


11 in,the wg as before, and turning 3 into Bombay, . you. may + 
CER the eaſtern thore i into 7 fathoms water, but come no nearer ; and when 
you come abreaſt the ſouthernmoſt point of Penn River (called Tull Point, 
off which there i is a dangerous ſhoal) | ſtand no nearer; the point than 7 fa- 
thoms, and guard againſt the indraught of Penn River, the flood ſetting ſtrong . 
round this point into Penn River. If you are drawn into this flood, you will 
be obliged to anchor, though the bottom is very foul and rocky: this makes 
it dangerous anchoring. As the flood ſets ſtrong i in, ſo does. the ebb ſet as | 
ſtrong out, which. may. be as much to your. advantage as the flood was to 
your diſadvantage ; for, if you ſhould happen to be over on that ſhore, when 
the ebb begins to make, it will ſet you up to windward, and enable you to 
fetch i into Bombay. Fora long mark, ſtand no further to the eaſtward than 
to keep the ſouth point of the Neat's Tongue a large ſhip's 8 length open to 
the weſtward of the welt part of Butcher's Iſland ; this will carry you clear 
both of this ſhoal, and that of Caranjar. In turning up to. Bombay (as you 

may have occaſion to make ſeveral trips over toward Caranjar) obſerve al. 
ways to tack when the ſouth part of the Neat's Tongue. comes within a 
ſhip' s length of the weſt part of. Butcher's Iſland. 15 
It is very common for ſhips (with the wind northerly) to turn up beta 
Caranjarand the Middle Ground, and come round to the northward thereof, 
into the harbour ; this is the beſt way to come in on that occaſion, The 
marks to keep clear of the Middle Ground on all ſides, have been before 
deſcribed. Vou will have 7, 8, or fathoms between. the Middle Ground a 
and Caranjar Shoal, according to the time of tide. | | 

In the SW. monſoon (which is the bad- weather time, and 3 no ſhips 
can be hove down at Bombay, on account of the ſwell at that ſeaſon) ſhips 
g behind Butcher s Iflind, and heave down there, the ſea. being much 
finoother. The navigation from Bombay to Butcher's, Iſland is ſomewhat 
difficult (on account of a large reef of rocks, to the ſouth-weſt ward of But · 
cher's Iſland, both aboye and under water ; and another reef. of rocks, aver 


towards the Shoal of Little Caranjar, which | is. never fron but. | on extraordi- 
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mat fpring tides; at low water). The leading macks for agg a ſhip to 
: Butcher' s Iſland from Bombay, are as follow. 101 5 


** 4 


Keep Blatchford's Houſe (a high houſe in Bombay) about its breadth open 
with the Battery Pier-Head ; this will lead you clear of all danger to But- 
-chet's Ifland. You will have depth of water, in going, 5, 54, and 6- fathoms 
for about half way over; and as you come nearer Butcher's Iſland, You _ 


- thave 7, 8, and 9 fathoms, according to the time of ide. 


There is another leading mark, which you will ee as you run over, 
-equally as good as Blatchford's Houſe; and when you are + of the diſtance 
over, it is better, by being nearer to you and better icen ; namely: on the 


ſouth part of a low ifland (called Hog Ifland) which is extremely low, are 


ſome tall ſtraggling trees: about a ſhip's length from the low extremity of 


this point, you will fee a tuft of large high green trees: keeping this tuft 
ol trees open, or ſhut, or juſt touching with the ſouth point of the Ele- 
phanta, will carry you clear of all danger. Run with this mark till you 


open all the high land of the Neat's Tongue to the eaſtward of Butcher's 
Hand; then haul up to the northward of Butcher's Iſland. and anchor to the 


i n 0 the Tower, in 41 fathoms at low water, and 6 4 | 
or 7 fathoms at high water, 1 4 an) EMA from the Mend, Here the 


tides run very ſtrong. 25 4 
Between Butcher's Ilane and che e Biephanta you have 6; 7, 8 8, and 9 fa 


thoms water. Off the NE. part of Butcher's Iſland there is a ſhoal runs 


out for à conſiderable way. The SE. point is bold. to; but off the an 
yo begins the rocky reef, which is very dangerous. N 


CCXXXIII.  Maxxs for anchoring in Bougay Harzous. 
The proper place for anchoring is between the Middle Ground and the 
Fort. Large ſhips ſhould not go higher up than to bring the. brab=tree i in 
the fort i in one with the flag-ſtaff, or rather the tree open to the ſouthward of 
the flag-ſtaff, Higher up is ſhoal water, and not fit for great hips. The 
lowyer part of the harbour is when Mendany' s and Malabar Points are in one. 
Between theſe is, what is properly called, the harbour; 5 being v "ag lags 00 . 

ſafe. and fit to contain a great number of ſhips. TY 

_ As good a birth, and as convenient as any in, the Ne is the . 

Herple 0 on the north * of Hough $ Hauſe, N. Bombay Flag-ſtaff N, 

| ag W. 


1 


W. and Croſs INand Nai E. With theſe bearings you are bet a large 
quarter of a mile diſtant from the fort, and have 4 fathoms at low water, and 
61 and 6 } fathoms at high water. No where in the harbour are there above 
43 fathoms at low water, ſpring. tides. Juft within the ſouth or lower part 
of the Middle Ground, you may lie in 4 3 and 4 + fathoms at Tow. water. 
When ſhips are- ready for failing, they go out into (what is called) the 
Road ; 3 this! is to the ſouth-eaſtward of the Middle Ground: there they an- 
chor in 5 2 fathoms at low water, and -7,x or 8 fathoms at high water ; Bom- 


Dizzetons for ANctoninG in Bo Hanzous, 


- bay Flag-ſtaff NbWIW. or NNW. the Flag-ſtaff on Old W 


Iſland WbSzS. and. Broughton's Grove. Ar diſtance Tons. the fort 
wont a mile, or 1.4.mye. 

There i is a good anchoring: place for great ſhips without the Middle Ground: 
In May, 1761, the whole of his Majeſty's ſquadron being at Bombay, and 
part being ready for the ſea, (being then the bad- weather monſoon). it was- 


thought. unſafe for. thoſe ſhips that were fit for fea, . and drew too much 
water, to lie in the harbour, there not being at Tow water, ſpring-tides, above 
two feet more than they drew. They went without the Middle Ground: 


there they moored, and lay in ſaſety, in 64 fathoms at low . and 8 2 


fathoms at high water. 


* 


The bearings i in the Elizabeth, which was one of an were as follow. | 


The Flag- ſtaff on Old Woman's Iſland and the Oyfter Rock in one, WSW. 


Bombay Flag-ſtaff NW: W. Croſs Iſland NzW. .theBunder Gate on with the. 
church-ſteeple, . Ny Y W. and Mazagon Fort a ſail's breadth open to the eaſt- 
ward of Croſs Iſland, Ni OW. Here ſhips have room enough to drive,and let: 
89 another anchor, if they happen to part their cables, i in the ſtormy months. 
There is another good anchoring- place, where ſhips may anchor when they 
cannot get out in one tide, which often happens in the SW. monſoon. In 
order to keep what you have got, and to be ready to take the advantage of 
the next tide, the beſt place to anchor in is, to bring Malabar Point on with, 
or touching, the outer part of Old Woman's Iſland. N 199W. and the break 
ers on the Sunken Rock on with Bombay Flag-ſtaff N 9E. in 7 fathoms at 
low, and 9 fathoms at high water. Here you are well ſheltered from the 


. great 8 SW. ſwell by the reef off Old Woman 5 Iland, the bottom cies, and 


ood holding ground. | | 
4 2 Gage CCXXXIV. Di- 
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| | f ficina * e from Bombay, bing Suree F ort a hip” 8 length open 
to the weſtward of Croſs Iſland; this will carry you clear of the Middle 
Ground : and when you open Malabar Point to the ſouthward of Mendam's, 
you are then to the ſouthward of it, and may haul out to the eaſtward. Steer 
down the harbour, with Mazagon Houſe a ſhip's length, or. only a fail's 
| breadth open with the NE. baſtion (this will carry you clear of the Sunken 
Rock) till Malabar. Point is open to the ſouthward of the Brab Grove on 
the outer part of Old Woman's Iſland. . 
You are then paſt the Sunken Rock, and may mut Mazagon Houſe i in 


6 ; with the NE. baſtion ; and when you open Malabar Point with the. outer | 

1 part of Old Woman's Iſland, you may keep cloſe up under the reef, if the 

wit wind is weſterly (as it generally is in the afternoon). For a leading, mark, 

iP keep Bombay Flag-ſtaff a ſail's breadth, or a ſhip's length open to the eaſt- 

+ ward of Oyſter Rock, till you have ſhut the Funnel Hill in with the north 

. part of Great Caranj ar Hill: then you are clear of all the reef off Old Wo- 

. man's Iſland, and may haul to the weſtward as you pleaſe. | 

*Þ If you are bound out of Bombay Harbour, and have the wind fair, 4 

4 Sure Fort a ſhip's length open to the weſtward of Croſs Iſland ; and when 

9 Malabar Point is open with Mendam's Point, you are to the ſouthward of 

if the Middle Ground. After you are below the Middle Ground, you may 

Wh keep more to the eaſtward, and need no other mark but to keep Mazagon 

_n H Houle a fail's breadth open to the eaſtward of the NE. baſtion, till you ſhut 

| the Funnel Hill in with the north part of Great Caranjar Hill : then being 

I clear of the SE. Prong, you may haul to the weſtward, or do as you pleaſe ; 

| 5 and when Bombay Church is on with the higheſt part of the Neat 8 Tongue, 

| \ | NEbN. you are clear of the SW. Prong. 8 | 

4 W If you are coming into Bombay Harbour, with * * large, you need 
no other marks than theſe. When you have opened the Funnel Hill to the 3 


north ward of the north part of Caranjar Hill, keep Mazagon Houſe a fail's 
breadth open with the NE. baſtion: this will run you up the harbour, clear 
* all danger, till you come to the boot of the Middle Ground. Then be 


"FE 
| | | | " ſure 
” * En * * * LY oY 1 8 * — F _ -” wy 
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ſure to open Suree Fort a ſhip's length to the ee! t Crofs Iſland, be⸗ 
fore you bring Malabar Point and Mendam's Point in one; ſo run up to the 
weſtward of the * Ground, 3 ce betwoen: it and che Fort, as. 
yol ples: 2:27 . bas beahh.x 

The reaſon why fo many anda are given in 125 above rz i is, 1 7, 
an how near a ſhip may borrow upon the reef, with a ſcant wind, in or- 
der to make the moſt of the wind, time, and tide, in going in or out of the 
barbour: for, by a ſhip's keeping cloſe up under the reef with a weſterly 
wind, and rounding the Sunken Rock as cloſe as poſſible, a ſhip may fetch 
into the harbour; z whereas, 15 giving them too. large a birth, the will not. 


ccxxxv. Maas for coming, , into. Bounav Hanson in 57 
Weather. - 1 25 . „„ 1 5 


Being i in the offing in 4 en ſo that you cannot ſee the proper 
marks for coming into the harbour, obſerve as follows. If you cannot ſee 
the Funnel Hill (which is ſometimes the caſe) keep the north part of Great 
Caranjar EbN. till you open the harbour of Bombay; and if you cannot ſee 
Magazon Houſe nor Hill, which is often the caſe in hazy weather, then 
keep the NE. baſtion of Bombay Fort N. or NE. chis will carry you clear 
of the Sunken Rock. When you are within that, you will ſee the " other 
marks to carry you clear of the Middle Ground, „ An Ty 


- Baſtion and Dungaree Fort; keep the ſaid fort juſt open, or touching the : 
NE. baſtion, and you may be ſure that mark will carry you clear of the 


may anchor with Klety. 1 1 „ 7 „ 


+ * 2 


CCXXXVI.. The dne o the 7 in and. ot ef Bonner 

Hanns 1 ˙q 'A 
The firſt of the flood ſets 'SEbE: acroſs the points of the reef off Old 
Woman's Iſland. The middle and latter part of the flood ſets E. and EbN. 


right acroſs the harbour into Penn River, very ſtrong.; and the ebb is the re- 
verſe. kt Malabar Point and the outer part of Old Woman 5 10nd are 


* & % © S 


- Being i in the opening of the harbour, and ſeeing nothing elſe but ai NE. . is 


Middle Ground, and alſo of the Dolphin Rock, into the Harbour; where > „ 
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in one, you then have the tide ſet up the harbour NbE: It continues to ſet fo: 
as far as the upper part of the Middle Ground, without chi it divides. One 
part ſets ſtrong ouer toward Butcher's Ifland, and then runs to the eaſtward 
between Butcher's Iſland and Little Caranjar ; and there it ſoon divides. 
again, one part ſetting to the SE, between the Elephanta and ran- 
jar, and the other between Butcher's Iſland and the Elephanta. From the 
upper part of the Middle Ground, another part ſets to the northward, up to 
Croſs Ifland, from thence to Suree, and fo n the Iſland ra ah &c. 
The ebb is the reverſe. | 
Note, The tide runs longer widhoot the Middle Ground than 4 he 
within it. In the harbour it flows full and change, neareſt SbE. and NbW. 
11 hours 15 min. or 4 after 11, o'clock; and in the offing N. and 8. or 12 
hours. It flows perpendicularly 16 or 17 feet in ſpring tides. - 
The latitude of the ſoutheramoſt part of Old Woman's: Ifland, by ſeveral 
en is 1866 N. The longitude deduced from Goa, is 73 6E. 
from London. The variation * the — by en ene, 53 
gs 1760. | 


cCcxxxvii. of 888 and Warkxine at 3 5 


pere is. no a. here but what is brought over In country d and i in 
very ſmall. billets: it is pretty dear, notwithſtanding great quantities are 
brought over. The watering- place is in the middle of the gatriſon; but the 
water is conducted i in pipes to the Bunder: there theicaſks are filled in the 
boats, by means of leathern hoſe that lead from the ne Tha. io grant. 
plenty of water in the garriſon. | 


CCXXXVIIL Of ProvisIONS Py, RzproouMeNTs at 8. 


Odod proviſions and refreſmments are to be had here both for preſent 
N uſe and ſea-ſtore, ſuch as ſheep, hogs, ducks, fowls, freſh. fiſh, and vege- 
SW tables, in great plenty; alſo biſcuits, peaſe, rice, calliyances, flour, arrack, 
and ſugar ; this place being plentifully ſupplied from Surat, and all the adja- 
cent places, both coaſte ways and from i inland Parts, by, r veſſels . 
war down the rivers. 1 
Ki reſh beef i is the only ſcarce ſpecies of þ —y= _ : not Na is 


5 | any 


2 «$668 marine yard and docks fit to receive large ſhips, where they carl be ' 


and then the Iftand Catabjar, which i is very remarkable, having an high hill 
at each end, and being extremely low in the middle. The ſouthernmoſt of 
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any ſearrity of eittie ih che country beresbeeer 1 ing 
Gentoos, will not ſell their cattle} nor ſuffer them ts be killed; {6 tHat'whit 
freſh beef the Hips are ſupplied With here, is brought from Surat Henry; | 
and other places along the coaſt; this makes it very ſcare. 
The fituation' of this port; and-its being a fafe and ſpacious harbour, with. 
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repaired with all manner of conveniency, makes it a place of great trade, 
and much frequented by ſhips to and from all parts of India. There are 
alſo mavy ſhips and veſſels belonging to this place. Here is an excellent „ 
dock-yard, where they build the India Company's ſhips' of war, grabs; and 
other veſſcls, having great Plenty of timber, and all ſorts of naval ſtores! Here 

are alſo two excellent dry docks, one ac head of the other. The inner dock © 
will receive a 50-gun ſhip, and the outer one à 70-gwy thip they were 
building another in 763. Nr Us other two, which will be bie to r. re- 
ceive a 74-gun _ Hin : e 1 2-82 . $263 Das SY 2. N 
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CCXXXIX, | Ocber DiancrioNs for Inowing the Lens, eng „„ 8 
25 Into Bo]̃ HARBOUR, | | 2 


The Eh land of ear; is bluff to the northward, and the ſouthernmoſt : a 1 
part! is low land, ſtretching out tothe weſtward, making very 1 much like 
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i 10 
illands. Prom thence to the northward, you will ſee the high land of Tull; | N 


theſe hills makes not umlike a ſhip's bottom, near the northernmoſt end | 


whereof there remain the ruins of an ancient monaſtery, by which tips 
ſteer, when bound into Bombay Harbour. 
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A little to the northward of Caranjar lies a ſmall high iſland, called Ele- | [ 
nan This iſland appears, at the diſtance of 4 or 5 leagues, with Caran 
Jar, like three ſeparate illands, and to the eaſtward is a very remarkable —_—_ | 
land. Tbat part under which Bombay lies, makes like a Neat's Tongue, the 
bluff to the northward, may b be ſeen in clear weather, 17 or 18 leagues off. 
As you run in for the land from the weſtward, you raiſe Malabar Point : this | | | 
18 = 985 : pact. you will ſee of Bombay iſland; it appears fla flat and full of trees, 
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The Iſlands Hunary an Canary, two ſmall, iſlands, in latitude 182 5 50 N. are 
not to be ſeen further than the Tombs on C 0 


d Woman's Iſland... 
Jo go clear of the reef or prongs which run out from Ole Woman's 
Iſland, keep the F unnel or Savajee Caſtle juſt open with the White Build- 


ing, or ruins of the Antient Monaſtery, on the ſouthernmoſt hill of Ca- 
ranjar. If, in thick weather, you cannot ſee the Funnel, then keep the ſaid 


building EbN. or EIN. till Hunary (the weſternmoſt of the two iſlands) 
bears 8: W. or S. or that you have Croſs Iſland (a ſmall round iſland above 


Bombay Harbour) well open to the eaſtward of Oyſter Rock ; then you may 


ſafely haul round the 8E. prong c of the reef for the road. : 
A ſtranger ſhould not round the reef under 9 fathoms, leſt * be ee 


between the prongs, as it ſometimes Rl e In Pi and 5 fathoms n aig 
hard ground and over- falls. 4 


If you are obliged to turn it, be on your guard axial the NPE into 
Penn River, and tack in about 6: or 7 fathoms, according as yo find the 


el ; but after any great rains you have ſtrong outſets from the rivers. 


Next you are to avoid the Sunken Roek; which is fometimes dry at very 
Jow tides, but moſtly. it has 3 feet on it at low water, and the water riſes 


about 17 feet. T. 0 keep clear thereof, to the eaſtward, the long mark is 


Mazagon Houſe (which i is a ſquare. white houſe under Mazagon Hill) kept 
open a large fail's. breadth. with the caſternmoſt baſtion. of Bombay Caſtle. 


| Steering with theſe bearings you generally have 8 or 9 fathoms, till you are 


the length of the Oyiter Rock ; and for a thwart mark. bring the weſtern· 
moſt white tomb, on Old Woman J Iſland, a to hg, northward of the 


eaſternmoſt tomb on the ſaid iſland. 3 ee i 
a he tombs In one, is the 0 of the rock ; "and open her way, 3 you are 


above or below it. There were formerly three tombs on Old Woman 8 Iſland, 


but one of them is demoliſhed. . - 
Another thwart mark are 5 brab-trees | on old Woman” 8 Iland, planted 


| Ache middle one being i in one with Malabar Point; f the rock i 18 then 


1 


Fe direction. if you go to the weſtward of the Sunken Rock, be- 
tween that and Oyſter | Rock, which is a clear channel, of about a mile in 


| | br eadth, having 4 fathoms, ouzy ground, between the, rocks, almoſt cloſe fox 
5 the leading mark i is to keep nnn Houſe ſhut in behind the higheſt part 
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Wan 


of ine caſtle; but ſhips generally pals it to, the wad; there hey, have 


more ſea-room. 

When you are paſt the Subkes Rock} Bock for the ſhips i in the road, keep- 
ing Croſs Iſland open to the eaſtward ; or if you go the inner paſlage, then 
open to the weſtward: of Sion, or Siam Hill, which is.the higheſt on Bombay, 
and has a fort on it ; and when you have ſhut i in Malabar Hill, with the trees 
on Mendam's Point, you are above the lower end of the Middle Ground; 
then you may birth the ſhip as you think proper, in 4 or 5 fathoms. The 
beſt gf9upd. for European ſhips is to keep the brab-tree peng but if the 
north head of the Middle en hobo the tide holds longer er than 
toward Old Woman's Iſland, and you likewiſe gain a leading wind to 
birth your ſhip. When you have the brab- tree, in the caſtle, open to t 
northward of the Flag- ſtaff, you may run in with ſafety. | 

- In the harbour it an, full and change, neareſt ir and! NbW by * e 

i, ict weft 


20117 


cn Dare reef Alis cher Se d 28 vel, Han 


Bousar in the 1 75 US * Sor. Ws r wen, ou bound 


3 bs <a 5 Fa year, as ſoon as you ber got without the Tents" + 
Bombay, there runs a prodigious ſea, which, with a ſtrong ebb-tide, occa- 
ſions it to break, as though you were in ſhoal water. We 9 5 ie 
in abe Elizabeth 2 failed: From: Bombay, i in company with the. 


height < of the * wdpſorn) the pitched fore-caltle under, and fled both 
her upper and lower decks wich water. 

When you have got out of Bombay, employ your utmoſt leren to 
get an offing, taking all advantages of the ſhifts of wind, which you will 


frequently find to ſhift 2, 3, and ſometimes 4 points at a time, in the ſqualls, 


This you will have abundance of, with almoſt a conſtant rain. By no means 
be prevailed on to come to an anchor (as we were in the before mentioned 
voyage, by the advice of ſome fair- weather navigators, Who, D 2 believe, were 
; AE": entirely 
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entirely ignorant of the conſequences of a ſhip's 8 anchoring i in the opene alſo 
at this ſtormy ſeaſon of the Year, by gs they lay 55 to dhe — of: 
both wind and ſea), 

Our ſhips rolled, laboured, and pitched, in a fach a manner as I thought 
would have torn them to pieces. At midnight the Falmouth parted her 
cable, and ſtood off to ſea : we immediately made the fipnal to weigh; and it 
took us from midnight to day-light to purchafe our anchor, which we at laſt 
did with great difficulty. We anchored in 17 fathoms, it being then low 

water. The intention of our anchoring was,. to prevent the flood nn : 
was then coming on) driving us to the northward. 

The tides are not ſtrong i in the offing: we tried them every hour, whilſt. 
at anchor, and at the very ſtrength of the tide (though it was then ſpring- 
- tide) it ran but 6 N NEbE. and te ebb W the 3 ſouth- 
weſterly. _ 

Th your endeavour to get an fig; always obſerve to ſtand on mat nick : 
you can make moſt weſting of; but at the ſame time having a ſtrict 
to the tides. If poſſible, ſtand on that tack you can beſt ſtem the tide on. 
We always ſtood to the weſtward with the ebb, which ſets to the ſouthward ;- 
and to the ſouthward with the flood, which runs to the northward... _ . ö 

The tides flow on this part of the coaſt N. and 8. (12 hours) at full and 
or of the moon. After we were to the ſouthward of 17 N. we took. 

no further notice of the tide. 2 7 beſt ua reckoned to fu offing, : 
F win 

When you have got an offing, and are in 35 or 40 Fathiomas water, you may 
ſteer the along-ſhore courſe (if the winds will permit) making an allowance 
of at leaſt 1 or 4 of a point, for. the prodigious ſwell that comes from the 
WSW. If you can make your courſe good, SSE. and keep your depth of 
water, you may depend on that courſe carrying you elear of all the coaſt. I 
am well aſſured, from my own obſervation and experience of this coaſt, that, 
from the Iſlands Hunary and Kanary, the coaſt lies due 88 E. and NNW. fo 
that, being 5 leagues off Kanary, a 88E. courſe will carry you quite clear 
to Cape Comorin; and you will paſs at much the ſame mpeg from . 
— all along the coaſt, that you were from Kanary. 

| Althoughtho wind ſhould favour you you Will find it to o ache as you run 

| along 
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along the coaſt to the ſouthward (and the further yeu get to the ſouthward, 


the more will you find the wind favour you) be not covetous to take too great 


an offing. By no means go out of ſoundings, but keep in 40, 45, or 50 fa- 
thoms, till you get into latitude 12 N. or 12 N. When you ſtand-in toward 
the land, I will not adviſe you to come nearer than 16 or 1 885 faded, as the 
weather is moſtly very hazy at this ſeaſon. 


* 5 * 
» 3 1 


Notwithſtanding you have generally a great deal o of rain, and Pe po 
weather, throughout the whole of this monſoon ;: for ſeveral days toward 


noon, we had a fight of the ſun ſufficient to get an obſervation. Thereby 
we found we had a ſtrong ſoutherly current, which favoured us. 20, 22, and 
ſometimes 26 miles in the 24 hours, more than the run gave. You ought to 
make this allowance all along the Malabar Coaſt, at this ſeaſon of the year, 
and will find it to anſwer, whether you have an obſervation or not. 

Being in about the latitude of 12 N. and 45 or 50 fathoms, you may be 
ſure you are within the Laccadive Iſlands. If you loſe ſoundings on the coaſt, 


you cannot be ſo certain whether you are without or within them; and run 
a great riſque of falling in amongſt them, if not n them, as the weather 


is generally thick and hazy. 


Soon after this you loſe ſoundings ; for ande to che Guthiradd there are 


no ſoundings at that diſtance from the ſhore. You may then with great ſafety 


Neer SSE. this will carry you clear of the Malabar Coaſt, and of the Lacca- 
dive Iſlands; to Cape Comorin. You need not now regard your ſoundings 
as heretofore ; only to have a caſt now and then, to ſatisfy your curioſity, 


whether you are in ſoundings or not. There are good and regular ſoundings 
all along this coaſt ; only in ſome places deeper, and others ſhoaler water. 


When you are got as far to the ſouthward as Cape Comorin, and are clear 


of all the Coaſt of Malabar, you may ſteer SEbS. or SE. according as you 
have the winds, till you are in the latitude of Gaula; and then ſteer E. for 
Gaula, commonly called Point de Gall; ſtill making allowance for a ſouth- 
erly current, at the rate of 18 or 20 miles in 24 hours, 


We ran for Gaula in the night, (having had a good obſervation the day | 


before) ſteering EbN. and Eb iN. to make an allowance for the ſoutherly 


current; and with that courſe kept in the parallel of Gaula, fo as to get 


ſoundings in about 49 fathoms ; accordingly, at 2 A. M. ſtruck ſoundings 5 
RE 2 me. „ 
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in 42 fathoms; ; en day to under top-ſails till day-light; then Gaula bore 
Ebs. about 4 leagues ; made fail, and coaſted it round Ceylon, as uſual. 
By our reckoning we paſſed about mid channel between the Malabar Coaſt 
and the Laccadive Iſlands; but by our ſoundings, much nearer the former, 
thereby judging ourſelves not more than 12 or 14 leagues off wid ſaid coaſt ; 
yet, on.our land-fall with Gaula, found our reckonings very exact. | 
It is remarkable, that as ſoon as you get about half a degree to the ſouth- 
ward of Cape Comorin, you get clear of all the rain, and hazy weather'; 


and have then a fine clear ſky, and fair weather: this ws what exact 
bounds the rains are confined to. | 


SIA. Drizecr 10Ns. for VIsIAGAPATAM Ks; 


Pigeon Iſland (che only iſland near that coaſt) lies cloſe in ſhore. It can- 
not be diſtinguiſhed as an iſland at any diſtance, but appears in a ſmall round 
hummock. The coaſt a- breaſt the iſland is an "gy. ſand-bank, * eaſtern- 


moſt part whereof is full of trees. 


When Pigeon Iſland bears north, Liſtance 6 or 7 miles, the Dolphin's 
Noſe (which is on the weſternmoſt point of Viſiagapatam Road) may be 
diſtinguiſhed. There is a large moſque on the top of it; but this is not 
eaſily ſeen till you are pretty near, becauſe it ſtands on the eaſternmoſt de- 


clivity of the hill. 


To anchor in Viſtagapatam Road, bring the two o bigh cocga · nut trees, 


which grow before the fort, in one; the entrance of the river will be open 


to you, and in 12 fathoms you have good ground for a large ſhip (but you 
muſt bend your beſt bower cable, to an anchor of about 16 cwt. otherwiſe 


it will be impoſlible for you to weigh it). Or, bring the moſque NW. or 
85 NWIW. and anchor in 9+ or 10 fathoms. 


The bar lies within the 


olphin s Noſe. 


ccxLI. Drik sc NS for Rowniding the Reef op Porr pa- 


MI RAS, and ſo i ALLASORE Roap 9 HEY! or . By 
Captain Jonathan Ranſon. 


As the miſtaking Falſe Point for Point Paltmiras, has been ſeveral 8 
een with fatal * either 7 falling in —_— the dangerous 


reefs 
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reefs to the eaſtward, or getting ermbayed 3 in. gt Falſe * o avoid theſe, 
obſerve as follows. 

Between Falſe Point end Point Palmiras, ad al over F Ae . you 
will meet with ouzy ground of a greeniſh colour; and ſo ſoft, that your 
lead will bury itſelf every caſt. But any where to the northward of Point 
Palmiras, having the Bay of Ballaſore fairly open, you will have ſtiff ground; 
namely, blueiſh clay, with variety of mixtures, as you change your ſitua- 
tion (to wit) the above with ſand and ſhells, the ſame With gravel, with 
iron ſtones, rotten ſtones, and ſmall pebble ſtones, &c. 

Some of theſe mixtures with clay, you will have all the bay over, which 
being known, is ſufficient to rectify your judgement, whether you are to the 
northward or ſouthward of Point Palmiras, if you are otherwiſe doubtful. 
| Nevertheleſs, all bound to the Bay, ſhould endeavour to make the land to 
the ſouthward, about Pondy (the laſt high land on the coaſt) or Jagrenat 
Pagoda ; or if the weather ſhould be hazy (as it frequently is in the months 
of April, May and June, ſo that you cannot make the land) then by your 
latitude endeavour to get ſoundings to the ſouthward of Falſe Point, keep- 
ing in 16 or 18 fathoms water. You cannot miſs the true ſoundings off 
Falſe Point (they are coarſe ſand and gravel ſtones); e by keeping too 
great an offing you may chance ſo to do. 

The land hereabout is very low, and the Falſe Point (if you ſee it) has no- 
think upon it remarkable to know it by, otherwiſe than its making a point 
by the land to the northward, trenching away and baying ſo that you loſe 
ſight of it. In Falſe Bay (ſhould you happen to be well in) there are two re- 
markable ſand-hills near together, whereby this bay may be known. | 

From Falſe Point, to round the reef off Point Palmiras, the courſe is 
NEbE. q or 10 leagues. In falling off the hard ground of Falſe Point, you 
will come into ſoft ouze (as before obſerved) and with the obſerved courſe 
will hold your depth of water, with little or no variation, till you come 
upon the reef of Point Palmiras. Your firſt. coming on will be fine light 
ſand, and further on, coarſe ſand with gravel ſtones ;-theſe are the ſoundings 
of the reef. Obſerve that you will deepen your water in falling off. When 
this appears evident to you, haul two or three points more to the northward, 
till you come into ſtiff ground (to wit) ſtiff clay, with ſome ſmall ſtones, or 


with ſand and * as before obſerved; then you may lately conclude, 
you 
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vou 1580 the Bay of Ballaſore fairly open off the Point, and may ſteer in 
| boldly NNW. for the road, having regard to the tides, which flow in the 
road at 9 o'clock on the full: and change ; ; the flood ets in NW. and the 
ebb 8E. 

If you round the reef in about 18 fathoms water (which; 1s eſievined | beſt) 
you will have about 7 or 8 leagues run into 9g fathoms water (there the pilot- 
floops generally lie) ſhoaling very gradually as you run in. You will find 
the ground as above deſcribed, only in 14 fathoms water, the dry ſand- bank 

off the point bearing SW. There is a ſpot, not always met with, of a bright 
yellow ſtiff clay, like oaker, with ſmall A this or lies rather 
to the weſtward of the common track. 

Should it ſo happen (as in ſome ſeaſoris of the year it 137. that the pilots 
have all left the road, and you would ſend in your boat over the bar of Bal- 
laſore, to give notice to the company's factor reſiding there, of your arrival; 
run in with your ſhip into 7 or 6 fathoms water at pleaſure (this muſt be un- 

derſtood at low water, for upon the ſprings, the tides ebb and flow 11 or 
12 feet in the road). Bring the flag-ſtaff at Buleramgury, or the Bankſall- 
houſe, to bear NNW. from you, and there anchor. | 

It lows upon the bar on full and change at 10 o'clock, and the ſending 
your boat from the ſhip ſhould be fo timed, that the firſt quarter flood may be 
pretty well ſpent before you get upon the bar, to avoid the breakers, which 
(upon the firſt of a flood) ſometimes break very high, and are dangerous. 
. ought not to forget to put a grapnail in the boat, and a compaſs, as 

they may both be uſeful. Keeping the above Flag- ſtaff NNW. by the com- 
paſs, will lead you to the outermoſt beacons, or marks for the channel, 
which are poles pitched in the ground, on each ſide, at convenient diſtances 
one from another, and will lead you cloſe on board the ſouthernmoſt point of 
the opening: there formerly the Old Bankfall-houſe ſtood ; but the new 
houſe ſtands on the other ſide, at the bending of the ſecond reach, going up. 
In ſailing from Madras, for the Bay, any time in the month of June, it 
will be neceſſary to time your ſailing ſo as to be in Ballaſore Road before the 
full - moon happens in that month, or elſe not till the laſt quarter is over; 
for. in this month you may expect bad weather, which has been experienced 
never to fail, and has been known ſome years to hold 3 or 4 days together, 


very 
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very violent and miſchievous in its conſequences. In the year 1739, when 
the Revolution Indiaman, with three ſtout country ſhips, were loſt in the 
gale, with all their crews,. Captain Ranſon having the charge of ano- 
other ſhip as pilot, at the ſame time cut from his. anchors, with 4 feet water 
in the hold, and put to ſea, and by God's providence weathered the ſtorm, . 
with the loſs of the maſt, anchors- from the bows, and ſome: of the waſte - 
guns, and in 10 days after got ſafe into Chittigong. 

Theſe gales blow always againſt the monſoon at firſt, and then e e 
back round to the NW. making a confuſed ſea, till it fixes again in the SW. 
quarter, before it clears up-. They generally happen between the full and 
laſt quarter of the moon; and to a diligent obſerver exhibit certain ſigns of 
its approaching, ſometimes 5; or 6 days before it comes. 

If you find the SW. wind, which is that of the monſoon, die away, and 
have light airs of wind all round the compaſs, with intermitting calms ; the 
weather more clear than common all round the horizon; objects looming ; }. 
a murmuring in your rigging like wind, though none perceptible z 2 more 
common ſmooth ſea, and cob-webs ſtreaming about your rigging ; you may 
| e that theſe are ſure Wen of an approaching ele. 49's | 


COXLUL DikRCTIONS r SailLinG- from. Pol N pz GALL 10 
Carts Cook IN, or from CAPE CoMoRIN 2% POINT DE GALL, . 
in either Moxsoon. By. Mr. Nichelſon. | 


Cape Comorin bears from Point de Gall Wz 3 N. or NWbW. diſtance - 
65 or 66 leagues. This bearing and diſtance you may depend 6n. Thave 
ſeveral times made my courſe from Gaula W ZO N. diſtance 58, 59, or 66 
leagues, being in latitude 7 38. N. and longitude made 2 31 W. Then I have 

ſeen Cape Comorin bearing NNE, or NEbN. 5, 6, or FT, leagues; and had - 
ſoundings from 30 to 35 fathoms. In the SW. monſoon I have made my 
courſe from Cape Comorin E32*S. diſtance 59 leagues ; and then Point de 
Gall bore EbS. 4 or 5 leagues ; 44 fathoms, coarſe ſand. 
n the NE. monſoon the currents are very uncertain out Point de Gall, 
and in croſſing the Gulf of Man ara. They ſet off Gaula WSW. and in the 
opening of the Gulf they have often been found. to ſet SW. n ſtrong; ſo 
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that ſeveral ſhips, in light winds and calms, have been driven ſuddenly on 
the Maldivia Iſlands. To avoid this, I would adviſe all ſhips to round the 
Iſland Zeloan, at leaſt as far as Caltura (a Dutch fort and ſettlement about 
half way between Gaula and Columbo) -from whence, and not before, you 
may ſafely croſs to Cape Comorin. If unexpectedly. you ſhould. happen to 
make the land to the eaſtward of Cape Comorin, avoid coming too near the 
coaſt ; for it is encompaſſed with many rocks and dangers. 

In the SW. monſoon things are quite reverſed: you muſt FR Is take 
care of the currents, which ſet ſtrong into the Gulf of Manari ; by them 
many ſhips have been driven to the northward into the gulf, and with great 
difficulty and loſs of time have got out of the gulf again, not without danger 
of being loſt. The experienced navigator will either way be upon his guard. 

Theſe are very neceſſary cautions to navigators. I_never experienced any 
of theſe ſtrong currents; nor do 1 believe any ſhip, that keeps Zeloan cloſe 
on board, within 2, 3, or 4 leagues of the ſhore (until ſhe gets to the north- 
ward as far as Caltura) will meet with any of them. I have many times, 
between Gaula and Caltura, had ſtrong northerly currents in my favour * 
and however ſtrong the current may run to the SW. or WSW. to the ſouth- 
ward of Gaula, you loſe it all as ſoon as you get in ſhore to the northward of 


Gaula. Ships that do not obſerve this caution are driven off Zeloan, nn 
the Maldivia Iſlands, cc. LY | | 


£ 0 


CCXLIV. Duserioxs for roaſting along A 7 _ 


pe Gait 70 CaLTURrA 3' and croſſing from thence 10 Cars 
| Comorin, in the Nokrh-EAsI Moxnsooxn. 


Being 2 or 3 leagues off Point de Gall, with the Haycock a it in one, 
bearing NbEIE. you will have 3⁰ fathoms. From thence I would adviſe you 
to coaſt it along ſhore as far as Caltura, (a Dutch ſettlement, where they 
have a conſiderable fort, on a riſing ground near the ſea) taking care to keep 
from 2 to 4 or 5 leagues off ſhore, in depths of water in the day-time, from 
A4 or 40 to 25 or 20 fathoms. Under that depth I would not adviſe 


you to go; for there are ſeveral ſtraggling rocks lying 2 or 3 miles off ſhore, 
d northward of e and n that and Caltura, feveral of which 


5 hav⸗ 


* 


Dixrcr ions for Sailing from Cape Comorin 10 Point Whg 4 , 

have 16 or 18 fathoms cloſe to 'thein ; and in 25 - fathoms TW will not be be 

more than 3 miles off ſhore. | x +901 5 

In the night time, I would adviſe you not to go He 28 or 30 fathoms; 5 | | 
for in ſome places, in that depth, you will not be more than 4 or 5 miles off 1 | 
ſhore ; and (night or day) not to go without 400 or 44 fathoms; ; "Tor, if 10, | 1 
you will ſoon be off the bank, and have no ſoundings. If it ſhould then "Y 1 
prove light winds or calm, and the current is ſoutherly, you will be driven | 
back again, or perhaps off the coaſt; this may be prevented by keeping in 5 j 


the depths above e el there you up anchor on bene and ä 1 Mt 
what you have got. 00-40 alan Lats earn ++. og r 
As you come near Caltura, you may make bolder with the ſhore, and ſtand. | N _— | 
into 15 or 16 fathoms, clear ſandy ground. By ſtanding in ſhore, in blow- 
ing weather, you will find the ſea very ſmooth. 1 have ſtood in 1 3 fathoms, 
- Caltura bearing NNEZE. 4 or 5 miles 6ff ſhore. I have ſtood in with the 
fort, bearing ESEES. and had from 15 to ro fathoms, 4 or 5 miles off ſhore : | 
| then the extremes of land to the northward bôre north. Off Caltura „ Þ_» 
g ration was 18 E. in 1700. Caltura and the Haycock are in one, bearing SEE. 
BAY have ſeveral ties coaſted it along this part of Zeloan, and have ſome- 
rimes found a ſmall ſoutherly current, frequently no current at all; and have © _ » 
found, when it has blown very freſh at N. or NNE. for 24 hours together, 
a very ſtrong northerly current, with which, by keeping within the depfts/ 
above mentioned, I have, turen it * along . oy” On a eaten 
of ground. 7 3 58 . 
From Caltura, i in Mille 6? 3, N. and a og" 4E. from, London, 
5 you may with ſafety ſtretch acroſs the Gulf of Manara for Cape 1 5 
which bears from Caltura W28*N. or WNWIN. diſtance 54 leagues. 
have taken my departure from Caltura, and made my courſe Waa N. 5 5 
ſtance 49 leagues ; then I have ſeen the land about Cape Comorin, an 25 3 
NNWIW. diſtance 6 or 155 leagues, and had 26 fathoms water; 


COXLV. Dmrerioxs fer Ships bound to | the fn of Coiio- 5 | 


"MANDEL, from between Ma DbAGAScAR and the Coasr of AFRICA. | 


* 


J? 


Being in latitude 3e 30 N. and longitude E. from Comero Ile 9 300 with 
variation 10? 1 5 W. and bound for the Coaſt of Coromandel, you direct Your. RAS ! 
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courſe for the Laccadive Illands, through which there are ſeveral pages or 
4 channels. | 4 
A s you run to the . the variation will e pretty faſt ; e 
the Laccadive Iſlands, the variation was 1 8 W. in the year 1760. By this 
you may. know when you have got the length of them. 
In the SW. monſoon, the winds between Cape Baſſes and the 1 
Illande blow conſtantly in the SW. quarter, moſtly from WSW. to 88 W. and 
ſometimes 8. freſh and ſteady gales. As you come near the iſlands, you have 
1 freſher gales,. and ſqually weather; except it is in the latter end of the ſea- 
TN ſon, the end of September, or beginning of October; then near the Laccadiye 
3 Hands you will find little winds and variable, with {qualls and rae. 
Between Cape Baſſes and the Laccadive Iſlands, there is a conſtant weſt-. 
wardly current, which is very deceiving, and makes ſhips much. out in their 
_ reckonings. - Mr. Nichelſon's account of this current is as follows: 
I have ſeen an account of the ſhip. Pelham, and another Indiaman, on their 
5 voyage to Bombay, who were 10 O0 miles out in their reckoning. One was 
; carried in fight of the Ifland Soccatra, and the other in light of the Coaſt of 
Arabia, (by the weſtwardly current) when by their reckonings they were- 
— I looking. out, for the Coaſt of Malabar : and I have reaſon to believe (from 
my own experience, and the ws L * ſeen) that this current always 
hs ſets to the weſtward. | 
Ig the SW.. monſoon, 1 che Coaſt of Maletian and. the 1 
Iſlands, the current ſets to the 88E. (as the coaſt lies) at the rate of 20, 249 
or 26 miles in 24. hours. Among the Laccadive Iſlands the current ſets to 
- the 88 W. and SW. at the rate of from 18. to 22 miles in 24 hours; and you 
this current about 25 or 35 to the weſtward of the Laccadiye Iſlands; 
then the currents ſet: wholly, W. or WSW. at the rate of 8 or 10 or 11 miles 
in 24 hours; and you will frequently find the ſhip (by obſervation) 10, 12 
IN ae or 14 miles to the northward: or, ſouthward of the reckoning, but moſtly 
WY to the. ſouthward. . 
It is therefore. e to Ao, that this current ſets moſtly to the 


. SW. or WSW. between Cape Baſſes and the Laccadive Iſlands, at the rate 
* 
„ of. 8, 19, LI, or 2 2 miles a day, and makes ſhips ſo much out in their 
PF 2 CE OS EE: 3] 
* a «- 
5 8 | 
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I therefore recommend the variation to them for Ge * which, if 


ſtrictly obſerved, will always correct the reckonin g, and nnn in ſailing 
for the Laccadive Iſlands. MEET os FOES 


CCXLVI.. Duverons for e toward a in Ws Invian 
Octan, from the Nicobar IsELAN DS. | 

If you are bound to Bengal in the north-eaſt monſoon, you ought to keep 
along the Mallaye Coaſt, and go well to the northward before you ftretch over, 


in order to make great allowance for the ſoutherly currents, and the winds, 
which ſometimes hang much to the northward. 


If you are bound to the Coaſt of Coromandel, in the north-caft monſoon, 


you may go through the Sombrere Paſſage, in latitude 7 36 N. which is a 


ſafe and clear paſſage. I have gone through it in the night, with a ſquadron 
of men of war. But go through which paſſage you will, you ought to ſhape 


your courſe ſo as to fall in with the land, to the northward of your port, on 


account of the current running always to the ſouthward. When you come 
in with the land, you will have the winds moſtly from the narthward. 


Should you fall to the ſouthward of your port, you may loſe much time, and 


| have much trouble in getting to it, by ſtriving againſt wind and current. 
If you are bound to the Coromandel Coaſt in the months of March or 
April, keep well to the ſouthward, and endeavour to fall in with*Zeloan, 


near the Friar's Hood, coaſting it along Zeloan to Point Pedra, where you 


will have variable winds and a ſtrong northerly, current in your favour. 
If you are bound to the Malabar Coaſt, in the north-eaſt monſoon, it will 
be proper to fall in with the Ifland Zelgan, near the Friar's Hood, or between 


that and the Baſſes ; but be ſure to fall in to the northward of the Baſſes, 2 
and keep the Coaſt of Zeloan cloſe on board, becauſe the current then ſets 


ſtrong round the iſland to the ſouthward; and ſhould you be driven off the 
Coaſt of Zeloan, you may not be able to regain it. Some ſhips, by not ob- 
ſerving this precaution, have been driven off Zeloan, amongſt and through the 


Maldivia Iſlands, 2 they have been expoſed to great GET and hard- 


ſhips. ' 
The meridian diſtance between Pulo Rondo and the Great Baſſes is I 15 30 
and from the ſouthernmoſt Nicobar, 10200. But truſt not too much to your 
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| reckoning, becauſe. the currents are very deceiving in thoſe ſeas; I have 
5 known ſhips that have made the land with little more than half the meri- 
: dian diſtance. 


* p * 1 ; 
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COXLVI.. \Dhazcr10ns for SAILING from the Cons of C Coro- 


MANDEL, 70 the' Cons W MALABAR, Meracea, BATAVIA, and 


* 3 . 


eber Rlacess. 


The bad weather, LL lafts from April to . will not permit you: 


to remain there during this interval ; but the fine weather. A the trade, 


and brings ſhips, : from all parts of the Indies. | 

' Thoſe who ſail from. the Coaſt of Coromandel, Bengal, or any 1 ones 
more eaſtwardly, from the beginning of October to January, ſhould (in order 
to tender their paſſage ſhorter and ſafer) make the Iſland Zeloan, to the 
northward of the Baſſes; then keep along. thes ſouth. coaſt as far as Co- 
lumbo, from which place croſs to Cape Comorin, and make the beſt of. 
their way for the deſtined port, obſerving the following inſtructions :. 

If in the months of October and November, you find (to the ee e of. 
the Ifland Zeloan) the winds blow from the W. to NNW. you muſt turn to 
windward, making advantage of the currents, which frequently ſet to the 
ihe. very ſtrong. This N will be the greater: by Keeping) n near 


The time of departing 8 the Coaſt of Malabar * chas as Coromandel; 5 
Bengal, or other places to the eaſtward, is generally from the month of Fe- 


bruary to April, keeping along ſhore as far. as Cape Comorin; from thence 
cron oyer to Point Gaula, and then Arect ur courſe according tc to the Pee 


u are bound for. 
Coaſt the Illand Zeloan as far as Point Pedra, if you are bona to the Coaſt 

of Coromandel; but if you go directly to Bengal, it is ſufficient to coaſt 
Zeloan as far as the Baſſes, from whence, .you ſteer to make the Coaſt of 


x 2» 


Orixa, * 8 pl | 
The ſhips bound to Malacca paſs wide of Fg Baſſes, — croſk the Gulf | 


toward the iſlands which lie to the Wr of Acheen. 


7 he ſhips bound ko > Barka or Batavis, (when they are at Point Gaul) ” 
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ſhould croſs over to Sumatra, keeping. along the iſlands tao: lie off it, and 
then go through the Straits of Suna. 4 

The time preſcribed for ſhips to fail from the Coaſt of Malaber: to vent 
parts of the Indies, is no way relative to thoſe bound for Europe. The lat- 
ter ſhould ſail in December, or at fartheſt the middle of January; otherwiſe 
they will run the hazard of not doubling the Cape of Good Hope, eſpecially 
if they are bound firſt to the Iſlands of France, or Bourbon. 

The. beſt way is to keep along the coaſt as far as Cape Comorin ; then make 
Point Gaula, and from thence ſteer SEbS.. as far as the equinoQial line, to 
avoid the Maldives, ON for the currents, which ſet ſtrong to the 

weſt ward. | 

It is ſuppoſed thata AR may. bs 3 in caſe of a. from the Coaſt 


of Malabar to that of Coromandel, to arrive at the latter end of January. In 


1733 and 34, a trial was made of it in the ſhip La Galathee, from the example 
of the ſquadron of M. le Baron de Paliere, which ſucceeded very well, in 1740. 


That a paſſage may be gained this way, is not to be doubted; but care 
ſhould be taken to provide good ground tackling, and even then to quit this 


coaſt before the petty. monſoon ſets in, which it generally does about the be- 
ginning of April; then it is dangerous lying here, as there are no ports for 
ſhelter: however, if neceſſity urges your longer ſtay, it is beſt to anchor as 


far off ſhore as you conveniently may. 


You muſt fail from Mahe, Callicut, or Cochin, 3 middle of Decacalier, 
or ſooner, if the place. you depart from be more northerly, coaſting as far as- 
Cape Comorin, &c. as above directed. Vou have the winds there at this time - 
of the year from NNE. to ENE, with which . BY muſt make as . ©; 


* 


eaſting as may be neceſſary. . 


It is not always needful to make Sumatra, nor to 1 the equator. 11 is 


fallioicnd, if, on the contrary tack, you; can- fetch to windward of your con- 


3 
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Coas Zo AchkEN. 
The time of departing from the Coaſt of Coromandel to 20 to Acheen, i is 


generally limited to BE middle of Auguſt, , or at the lateſt the middle of Fr 


September. 5 8 Ss: 5 
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When you are got out at ſea, you have the winds from WSW. to SW. 

which you muſt take the advantage of, and make the Iſland Sumatra in 5 

_ - - North latitude; that is to ſay, 5 or 6 leagues to the ſouthward of King's 
| Point, which forms the weſt fide of :Acheen Road. 

Here you commonly meet with ſoutherly winds, at this time of the year; 
ſo that by this means you will be to the windward of the Surat Paſſage, 
which, though the narroweſt, is the beſt, becauſe you can anchor in it. 

This paſſage (if undertaken at the time preſcribed) may be made in 10 
days; but if delayed later, the uncertainty of the winds and calms yr make 

it longer. 

As to the effect of the currents, on examining ſeveral journals of this 
paſſage, it is rare to find them ſet to the northward; but, on the contrary, they 
are often experienced to ſet to the ſouthward. Several navigators have found 
their miſtake, by being too confident of the currents ſetting with the wind. 
It is ſafer to compute they ſet to the eaſtward ; prudence adviſes to be diffi- 
dent: either way keep a good look- out in time. 

If you make the coaſt of Sumatra in ꝓ north latitude, you il ſee in land 
ſereral high mountains, and beneath low land, even and very woody, which 
continues to the ſhore. Four or five leagues from ſhore you have 50 fathoms, 
all the way good anchoring ground, and no danger about the coaſt. | 
In failing to the northward, in 4* 43/N. you perceive the mouth of a river, 

wherein boats may enter; from thence the coaſt is bordered with many ſmall 
iſlands, low and woody, which may be coaſted ſafely. One league and a 
Half off ſhore you have 26 fathoms, mud. The charts make a bank oppo- 

ite theſe iſlands. 

Captain Griffin, of the Lapwing, i in December, oo e upon this 

| bank j in 6 fathoms, and ſent his boat to ſonnd all over it. The leaſt water 

Was, mark, under water 3 fathoms, and the moſt 7 fathoms. There are 17 
fathoms both within and without. The length of it is about 1 mile, and 

its breadth. 3 or 4 cables length; lying in latitade 4% % NW. 

About 5 or 6 leagues to the SE. of King's Point, the low land is equally 
woody, but of leſs extent; and like that of the high mountains, very uneven 
and irregular near the ſhore. The ſoundiogs i in this part vary continually ; 
in ſome places 1 it is land mixed with mud, in others gravel, and ſometimes 


rocks; 
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cocks ; ſo that there is no anchoring bats; unleſs in caſe of neceſſity. About 
2 leagues from the land you have 35 fathoms. 
EKing's-Point (the latitude: of which place is 5 32 N. as taken by 4 Had- 
ley's quadrants) makes the ſouth ſide of the Surat Paſſage. It is not eaſily 
known coming from the SE. becauſe at theſe bearings it appears ſo con- 
tiguous to the iſlands of Gomez, Es and n. chat chere i is no paſſage 
to be ſeen between them. 

In ranging the coaſt, there is (Aut 2 leagues to the fouthipard of the | | 
Surat Paſſage) a bight or bay, which you.will readily take for a ſtrait: at its . 
SE. point are two rocks above water, on which the ſea breaks, and another | 
again within the. bay, like a ſhip at anchor without her maſts. In this bay. 
the land is low, ſtocked with trees, and fine ſand along the ſhore. T he eee Wi 
mY this bay is about a league from one point to the other, . 1 FE 

At the foot of the high mountains near Acheen there appear tee ſmall: = Hl 
vitlocks. Half a league off the SE. point of this bay you have 17 fathoins, . 7 —_— 
fine ſand ; and a little to the northward, 16. and 15 fathoms : a quarter of a | þ 
league off the NW. point, there is the ſame depth at half a gun-ſhot from | 
the ſhore. Off this place you may perceive King's Point, which appears like 1 
a great ſteep hill. Pulo Gomez then makes like two paps ; its weſtern 

point is very low., and at the extremity. is ſeen a little iſland, from whence - ; 1 
it breaks above 4 a league, extending to the WSW. and about the ſame —_ | 
| diſtance Wbs. of Pulo Gomez, there is another rock, whereon the ſea * a 1 
breaks very much. It is dangerous going between theſe two, as in all pro- 
bality there is a communication from one to the other. To avoid theſe 
dangers, keep King's Paint (which is ſafe) cloſe on board, in 12 and 14. 
fathoms, red ſand; and when you have doubled this point, the opening of. 
the paſſage diſcovers itſelf. Continue on the ſtarboard fide till you are got 
to the narroweſt, part; ; then "_ mid-channel without. fear, and you will 
ſoon be through. 
In caſe of meeting with a contrary er you had beſt nde under King's 
Point; and wait till the flood has made, which ſets NEbE-: and the ebb 
S WbW. At about 3 flood, weigh and lay the ſhip's head to the northward ; 
C. * 8 __ a I POO and filling, you- 
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may not only get through the Surat Paſſage very ſafely, but to the anchoring 
place. In the Lapwing, December, 1764, the captain nor any of his officers 
having been here before, and no caution given in the former editions in caſe 
of contrary winds, they laid the ſhip's head to the ſouthward. As ſoon as 
they had got clear through the paſſage, they met with ſuch a confuſed ſea, 
occaſioned by the meeting of ſeveral tides from the different paſſages, that it 
broke through the cabbin windows, and over the deck fore and aft, and the 
veſſel loſt all command of the helm. They were forced to put back again, 
and wait for the next flood. In the mean time Captain Griffin went in the 
boat to diſcover the cauſe, and when he made fail next, he laid the ſhip's 
head to the northward; by which means they got to the enden place 
without. the leaſt difficulty or danger. El. 
. . You ſometimes meet with a contrary tide, which ſets very ſtrong out of 
the Bay of Acheen ; if you have not wind enough to ſtem it, anchor (till it 
has ſlackened) before you get to the entrance. 

From Surat Paſſage the courſe is EbN, 2 Agnes to the TIE 4 
* About 3 a league from the Coaſt of Sumatra there is a little iſland, 
ſurrounded with breakers. Vou may anchor before the river in what depth 
you pleaſe. There are always ſome ſhips in this road, therefore there is no 
occaſion for more particular directions. Half a mn 895 ore Key have 
12 fathoms, and 7 fathoms about 4 of a league. 

g The ſecond paſſage to enter Acheen Bay, is that of gende. The Iſland 
. 2 N ancy makes the north ſide of it; Pulo Gomez and Stone Iſland, the ſouth: 
| Though the Surat paſſage is preferable, this however is leſs to be feared than 
ſome charts repreſent. - There is nothing dangerous but the rocky bank that 
: extends WSW. from Pulo Gomez above mentioned, and:another from Pulo 
Nancy about mid-channel. There is s alſo the rock. before mentioned bearing 
Wbs. from Pulo Gomez. FFF 
It has been ſaid, that no ie ever happened t. to * ſhip Hiling 

through the Surat Paſſage; though ſeveral navigators have queſtioned this, 

on account of its being fo very narrow, and have rather choſe to fail to the 
northward of Pulo Braſſe, through the Bengal Paſſage, between Pulo Vay, 
on Way) and Braſſe and . This — — is 4 leagues wide, 
would 


% 
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wolle be preferable to either of the Sther two, if foils chokes there was an 
| (eaſy! paſſage t to the Road of Acheen; but the winds (which generally blow 
between SSW. and 8.) do not always permit it; and as there is no anchoring 
there (on account of its great depth) if a calm ſhould happen, you are tofled 
about by the currents (which ſet to the N. eaſtward) and run a riſque of not 
reaching Acheen. If you do reach Acheen, it is not without much diffi- 
; culty : ſeveral ſhips having been horſed near Pulo Way (where there is no 
anchorage) have been obliged to fail round about, and re-enter at the Malacca 

Paſſage, after more than 15 days hindrance. 

- Frequent examples of the like i inconveniences deſerve the rogue of thoſe 
who have the charge of: ſhips, and ſhould determine them always to prefer 
the moſt experienced method, and not give way to chimerical fears. 

The third paſſage to Acheen is that of Malacca, ſo called becauſe the ſhips 
| which go from Acheen to Malacca generally paſs through it. This paſſage 
is bounded on the NW. by the ſouth Point of Pulo Way, and on the SE: 
by that of Sumatra. You find here a little round iſland (Pulo Bouro, or Ma. 
lora) or rock above water; but it is ſteep-to, and the paſſage n on all 
ſides. It is 3 leagues NE. from Acheen Road. 

NNW. z leagues from the NW. part of Pulo Way, there is an iand 
called Pulo Ronde (or Roundo) on account of its form, and within 3 of a 
league to the ſouthward thereof are 7 or 8 great rocks above water. To the 
northward of Pulo Braſſe are alſo 3 little lands, the outermoſt of which is 
above + a league therefrom. | 

The trade of Acheen is very conſiderable ; ; ſhips come hither from moſt 
parts of the Indies, particularly on account of the gold, whereof they pro- 


cure great quantities: the hazard of being paid is the only difficulty of this 


traffick. The town is fituate upon a low ground, which continues from the 
foot of the mountains that are ſeen in land. Acheen River paſles through 
this plain, and makes thereof ſeveral iſlands. In the rainy ſeaſons the low 
lands are almoſt all overflowed. The principal entrance of the river has a 


bar, over which ſmall veſſels of about 2 5 or 30 tons may paſs at high water; 


but at low water a boat or canoe can ſcarcely get over. The Portugueſe and 

Engliſh had each of them formerly a ſettlement at Acheen, which the per- 

verſe behaviour of the inhabitants cauſed them to forſake. 9 
1 85 The 
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The ſea riſes and falls 7 feet in the road, and it is high water at ꝙ o'clock on 
the full and change; but the ſea breezes and rains make conſiderable altera- 
tions, and render this rule ſometimes invalid. You are here ſheltered from 

the weſterly monſoon, which is the ſtrongeſt, and blows from April to No- 
vember; then the eaſtern monſoon ſets in, and brings with it more moderate 
winds, except thoſe now and then from the NW. which blow very violently, 
and oblige the ſhips to haye good anchors and cables to withſtand their 
force. 

The inland parts of en hereabout are very mountainous, among 
which is one very high, and may be ſeen 20 leagues at ſea; it is called. 
Queen's Mountain, and by the Engliſh Golden Mountain. Y 

The ſhips bound for Europe (which on their return from Acheen are to- 
touch on the Coaſt of Coromandel) ſhould depart hence by the 2oth or 22d of 

December, in order to arrive there at the beginning of January. Having 
made fail to go through the Bengal Paſſage, they ſhape a courſe toward Ni- 
cobar Iſland, which lies NWbW. of Pulo Roundo, diſtant 28 leagues.. 

This iſland. may be ſeen 10 leagues at fea, though its ſouth point is low. 

There is no occaſion to go through St. George's Channel; it is ſufficient to 

go to the ſouthward thereof, and when you have paſſed it, keep on your pro- 

per courſe to bring you to your conſigned port. It muſt be obſerved to make 

the land at this ſeaſon to the northward of the port, in order to get thither the 

5 . eaſier and ſooner. Vou muſt alſo have regard to the currents ſetting to the 

weſtward, which otherwiſe may occaſion Jour tor: in with the lend 
ſooner N you are aware of. 

For ſhips whoſe buſineſs detains rene longer p61 et * which ſeldom 
fail ſooner than March or April, the courſe is different. The S. and S8 W. 

winds, which blow then in the Bay of Bengal, and the currents, which ſet 


to the northward, require them. to. make. the laad to the upward; of the 
place they are bound fo. | | 
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CCXLIKX. Dixkerioxs for SALLING nr near the 
GUL® of BEeNGAL,, at different Seaſons of the Tear. 

The moſt favourable times for ſhips to ſail in the Gulf of Bengal, are from 

che end of February to the middle of September; but as navigators (in order 
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to ſhape their courſe for a good landfall) ſhould be mindful of the winds and 
currents, which prevail in the Gulf during this period, it will be neceſſary 
to give ſome inſtructions relative to the variety of both, in the different months 
of the year. 

If you fail from the Coaſt of Coromandel, for the Coaſt of Bengal,” to- 
ward the end of F ebruary, and during the current of the month of March, 


it is neceſſary to keep a good offing, in order to reap the advantage of the 
8. and SSW. winds that blow here (whereas near the coaſt they often vary 


from NE. to SE.) then ſhape your courſe to make the Coaſt of Orixa, in 
about the latitude of 19 N. and coaſt it thence to Point Palmiras. 


The ſhips that fail in this ſeaſon, from the Coaſt of Malabar for Bengal, | 


without touching at any place on the Coaſt of Coromandel, ought to keep 
the Iſland Zeloan on board, as far as 1 i and thence make a ſtretch to 
the Coaft of Orixa as above. 

During the months of April and May, (when the winds blow more fre- 
quently from the ſouthward, and are in their full force) you muſt, in like 


manner, make the Coaſt of Orixa ; guarding particularly againſt the cur-. 


rents, which ſet to the NE. or northward, and keep a good offing, as ſoon 
as you experience them; becauſe with the SE. winds you will be troubled to 
clear the coaſt, if you follow the different bights which it makes. 

When you ſee the Pagoda of Jagrenat, keep in from 15 to 20 fathoms, 


as far as the bank of Point Ne to winch you muſt come no nearer 


than 18 fathoms. | 

As the weſterly monſoon is in its height; in June, July, and Aae it is 
neceſſary to keep more to the windward than in the preceding months; that 
is to ſay, to make the coaſt in latitude 18 30 N. This precaution is the 
more neceſſary, as you may be often miſtaken in the eſtimation of your courſe 


by the currents, which generally are governed by the direction and force 


of the winds. This is the reaſon that ſhips fall in with the land more eaſt- 
erly than they imagine. 


When you are within ſight of land, "ny in between 12 and 16 fathoms; 
and for the reſt conform to the directions above, particularly concerning the 


2 off Point Palmiras, which you muſt then keep well aboard. 
"I courfe which vo ought to make, that fail From: the Coat of Core- 
Ft a mandel 
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mandel after the middle of September, and in October, is very different from» 
the preceding; becauſe the weſterly monſoon then draws toward a conclu- 
ſion, and the winds frequently blow from the NE. therefore, inſtead. of mak- 
ing the land to the ſouthward of Falſe Point, you muſt at leaſt. keep out in 
the middle of the bay, ſo as to be able to weather Point Palmiras: nor will 
this always ſuffice; for the nearer the time of the monſoon's change, the 
more you muſt guard againſt 1 6 
The veſſels that can make the Coaſt of Arrakan, is help: of the varying of 
the winds, are much more ſure. of ſaving their paſſage than thoſe who neg- 
lect it, and think it ſufficient to keep mid- channel. 

If by neglect; or any unforeſeen accident, you fall i in with the land to the 
ſouthward of Falſe Point, you riſque the loſs of your paſſage, or at leaſt a 
conſiderable delay (for want of favourable winds to get to the northward) and: 
ſtem the violent currents, which ſet SW. from. the latter end of September - 
till the month of February; but their greateſt force and rapidity. i is in No- N 
vember and December, when they run 3 miles an hour. 

The ſhips which fall in to the northward of Falſe Point (if they. would 
double that of Point Palmiras) muſt take advantage of the tides, by anchoring - 
when: they make againſt them. 

If you ſail from Mergui for Bengal, toward the end of October, you 1 muſt 
tide along the Coaſt of Tenaſſerim, but no farther than latitude 15 N. or at: 
moſt latitude 15? 10'N. (on account of the banks in the bight of Marta- 
ban, which are exceeding dangerous, becauſe they are dry in many places, 
and the tides there, which arevery. violent and terrible, riſing 10 feet at once, 
in a bohr). 

Having got! into this latitude, you: ſhape your courſe: WN. to fall in with. 
the Coait of Pegu to the eaſtward of Negraille, (or Cape Negrais) but come 
no nearer the banks that ſurround it than 7.0r 8 fathoms. The lands are ex- 
tremely | low ; you can only diſtinguiſh the trees, without any mark in par- 
ticular: for this reaſon, in hazy a it is neceſſary to keep if the lead 
conſtantly: going. . 

From hence direct your courſe to fail 1 4 league wide of Diamond Iſland, on 
account of a rocky bank, which breaks at low water, and projects one league 
to the e of this iſland. In this track you will have 8, 9, 10, and 
| 11 fa- 


* 
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11 fathoms, muddy ground. At Diamond Iſland is great plenty of turtle; | 
many of them are 400 or 500 pounds weight, 

About 5 leagues SSW. of Diamond Ifland is a rocky bank, called Negada, 
or Neijada, or Lequads (it is one with Diamond Iſland, and the Little 
Negrais, when they bear NNE. and SSW.) or the Sunken Ifland, a little 
above water. Half-way between theſe they ſay there is a rock on which 
are 20 feet water, at leaſt ſometimes. The ſhip Le Caſtricon ſaw it in 


1698; and others report, that failing in 11 fathoms water, they perceived its 


breakers very near. This circumſtance proves there is leſs water on this 
rock, and that every ſhip ſhould carefully avoid it. The ſureſt method is not 
to exceed 10 fathoms in paſſing Diamond Iſland. 
Having doubled Diamond Iſland, you ſteer for the ſouth point of the great f 
Negraille Iſland, which is remarkable for a great rock, riſing above water, 
very near it; and an hill, on which is a pagoda. Then you keep the 
wind, to coaſt. the weſt fide of this iſland, which lies NbW3W. taking care 
of a bank, cloſe to which are 4 fathoms water: its weſtern extremity lies 
WNW. z miles off the ſouth point above mentioned. The weſt Coaſt of 
Negraille is of a moderate height, rugged at top, and may be.ſcen.g or 10 
 leagues.. There are along this coaſt ſeveral ſmall iſlands. 
The depth from the ſouth end, as far as 5 leagues more northerly, Is 
45 fathoms, 4 leagues off ſhore, and 12 fathoms a league off. Toward 
the north end there are no ſoundings 4 or 8 E off; but 2 or 3 leagues - 
off you have 40 fathoms.; _ Eta 
Leaving Negraille Iſland, you continue to ſtand to the th. in fight 
of the Coaſt of Ava; off which are many iſlands, and ſome dangerous, which 


are ſaid to be all vifible. The moſt dangerous of theſe iſlands is in latitude 


17? 6N. 5 leagues from the main land. It is a little low iſland, ſurrounded 
with rocks under water for 1 4 league off, and. is called the Buffalo: 
Twenty-five leagues more northerly, in latitude 18* 20'N. is another iſland, | 
ſurrounded with rocks for half a league round. It 1 is 5 — Sb W. from 
the Iſland of Cheduba. | 
The Iſland Cheduba, ſituated in e 18? 4 UN. extends 7 leagues NbwW. 


au bk. At a diſtance it appears Le a cluſter of little iſlands, on ng - 
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.&f its ruggedneſs. From each end projects a reef, 1 1 league north and woch ; 
and as you paſs it 4 a league diſtance, Ton ſes : a little iſland about the middle 
of a i | 
From Negraille Iſland to that of Cheduba, the Coaſt of Ava has no und- 
ings off it; therefore you ſhould avoid coming too near it in the night, for 
fear of the dangers about it. This advice is chiefly to thoſe who: 8 1 0 too 
much upon the eſtimation of the diſtance. 
When you are got the height of Cheduba Iſland, and about s or 9 leagues 
to the weſtward, you ſhould ſteer NW. till you get into 50 fathoms, mud; 
vhich is generally met with in 40 or 45 leagues, on this point of the com- 
paſs. Thence ſteer WNW. and WbN. to get ſoundings on the foot of the 
Ganges banks. You may near them in 12 fathoms. They are eaſily known 
when you are near them, by the ſoundings which are hard ſand. You find 
no mud, but at the entrance wth the ſeveral channels, We are formed 10 
theſe banks. 


Keep in the depth above mentioned, not enen I; Aickoins 3 this will 
carry you to Ballafore Road. 5 

There can be no direct courſe pointed out from the foot of the Tag 
banks to this road, on account of the tides off the different mouths of the 
Ganges. The beſt method is to keep the lead conflantly going. | 

It is not always ſufficient to fail to the height of Cheduba Iſland to croſs 
from the eaſtern coaſt of the Gulf to Ballaſore Road; for you ſometimes (in 
this ſeaſon) meet with variable winds from NE. to NNW. and with theſe 
winds you cannot make the courſe above mentioned, In this caſe, (to render 
the paſſage more certain) you muſt work to the northward, till you are in 
ſight of the Broken Ifland, which forms the ſouth point of the river Arra- 
kan, from whence, with more certainty, you may croſs, and get ſoundings 

off the Ganges as above; only 3 that after paſſing Cheduba the 

tides of the Arrakan River have an effect. 
Ships bound from China, Manilla, or any other part to the cid (in 
poaſſing the Straits of Malacca, during the NE. monſoon) muſt keep as far 
to the northward as poflible, along the Coaſts of Queda and Tenaſſerim, in 


order to make Negraille ; and thence direct their courſe as in the preceding 
directions. | | | ; 1 
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to Mexcur, from the Beginning of AucusT 70 the Middle A | 


SEPTEMBER. 


In filing from Pondicherry, Madras, or any other part of the Coaft of. 
Coromandel, to Mergui, it is proper to ſhape your courſe according to the 
time of the year. Without this precaution you run a riſque of loſing your 
paſſage, or at leaſt of meeting with great difficulties from the winds and 
currents: therefore, theſe directions are divided into two parts, on ac-- 
count of the monſoons, which give occafion for this diſtinction. 


The winds (which, from the beginning of Auguſt to the middle of Sep- 
tember, blow from W. to SSW.) oblige you to direct your courſe to the 


ſouthward of the Little Andaman, (or ſouthernmoſt part of the Little Anda- 
man Iſlands; there being ſeveral encompaſſed with a bank, that go under that 
denomination) and to get in time into latitude 10? to'N. or 10 15N, If- 
you paſs this channel in that latitude, you muſt look out for the ſaid iſland, 
and then direct your courſe with more certainty toward the eaſt coaſt, en- 
deavouring to make the Tores Iſlands, ſituate 20 leagues SWbS. from that 
of Tenaſſerim. In the charts, the outermoſt bears but SSW. and the diſtance 
not above 15 leagues ;. ſo that, if this bearing is trueſt, either the Tores. 
Iſlands ſhould be laid down further to the weſtward, or that of Tenafſerim.. 
more to the eaſtward. 

It is very rare, at this time of the year, to find a e to ohis welſt-- 
ward ; yet it is prudent, when you have not ſeen the Little Andaman, to run . 
zo leagues to the eaſtward of its computed diſtance, before you ſtand to the 
northward, leſt by ſome unforeſeen miſtake you run upon this iſland in the 
night-time, when you reckon yourſelf paſt it. You may alſo go through the 
Sombrere channel; but you will be enough to windward in paſſing that of 10% 


In croſſing from the Little Andaman, or the iſlands to the northward of 


the Sombrere channel, to the coaſt of Tenaſſerim, you - ſometimes arrive 
there ſooner than you expect, by means of the currents which run to the 
NE, but, as you have ſoundings 12 or 14 leagues off. theſe iſlands along the 
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Coaſt of. Tenaſſerim, it is eaſy to prevent the ſad conſequences that may 
happen by theſe errors in the night time. 

All the iſlands of this Archipelago are very bigh, a may be fron, in fine 
weather 14 or 15 leagues. That of Tenaſſerim (which you endeavour to 
make) when in latitude 12* 3o'N. appears, at firſt fight, in ſeveral hillocks | 
like iſlands, by reaſon of its unevenneſs; but on approaching it, they are ſeen 
to join, To the northward and ſouthward are ſeveral other. iſlands of dif- 
_ ferent ſizes; but the moſt remarkable (and which makes Tenaſſerim eaſily 
known) is a round little iſland, high and ſteep, called the Weſtern — 
about 2 or 3 leagues to the north- weſtward. 

The reſemblance of this little iſland to a ite inverted, which i is a a kind 
of round baſket, is the reaſon of its being called by a name common to all 
thoſe which are thus ſhaped. | 

NE E. from this laſt you ſee the Iſland Caboſla, - which i is of a middling 
ſize, extending from E. to W. It is the height of thoſe round it, but not 
ſo regular as that of Tenaſſerim. The Ifland Caboſſa has a little iſland or 
rock to the northward of it. It may be eafily known coming from the 
ſouthward, as there is no other to the northward, but ſeems to terminate this 
range of iſlands. - 

Having got ſight of this laſt, you may oaſk- it either to the northward or 
ſouthward, leaving the Weſtern Caniſter on the ſtarboard fide; ſtanding to 
the eaſtward, in ſoundings from 30 to 35 fathoms. There are many iſlands 
of different ſizes round about, which are but imperfectly known. 

When you are between theſe iſlands you muſt regard the tides, which 
flow at 71 hours (at the full and change of the moon) off Caboſſa; but are 
very irregular making their way through the different paſſages formed by 
theſe iſlands. It is therefore neceſſary to anchor while they are unfavourable. 

As ſoon as you have paſſed Caboſſa, you may perceive (at 8 or 9 leagues 

diſtance) a ſmall iſland almoſt round, called the Little Caniſter ; it is high, 
ſteep, and covered with trees, and very much like the Weſtern Caniſter 
above mentioned. The difference between them is, that the north end of 
the Weſtern Caniſter ſlopes more gradually than the ſouthern one, and forms 


a ſort of ſnout; ; inſtead of which the ſouth ſide of the Little Caniſter .is | 
different, as oogrore oy the draught. 


You 


* 


different directions. 
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You may fail either to the northward or ſouthward of it, at what diſtance 


you think proper (for this ifland is very bold and fafe all round) then ſteer 
between the Iſland Tavay and Icon Iſland. The breadth of this channel is 
about 2 leagues, clear of danger. You cannot anchor there ſafely on any 


55 emergenoy, having 60 or 80 fathoms, rocky ground. The ſhip Penthievre 


1740, coming out of this paſſage, anchored about mid-channel, in 60 farh6ms; 


the tide of flood coming in with great rapidity, and after veering about two- 


thirds of the cable, ſounded again in 80 fathoms. Providentially the winds, 


though too weak to reſiſt the tide, were favourable, and gave an opportunity 
to oppoſe the Tails apainſt the ſtream ; by this means the anchor (relieved 


from a conſiderable part of its ſtreſs) remained faſt, till the ebb made, and | 


delivered the ſhip from a bad paſſage. 


Either 1 in-coming in or going out, take care to anchor till FR: tides turn in 


your favour, according to which you are going. This may greatly aſſiſt yon. 


From Caboſſa Ifland to about 2 of a league to the ſouthward of the Little 
Caniſter, the depth diminiſhes gradually from 35 to 24 fathe 
creaſes afterward in the channel above mentioned. 

When the SW. part of Iron Iſland bears SEbE. and the Little Caniſter | 
WNW. 2 leagues, you will find 35 fathoms, ſmall gravel mixed with mud. 
This is the laſt convenient anchorage to the weſtward, going through the 
paſſage between Tavay and Iron Iſland. 


Y. $ 3: 'but in- 


About 2 leagues NW. of the Little Caniſter, lies an iſland of A middling 
ſize, called the Great Caniſter. The land is high, and very irregular. 


The ſouth part of Tavay Ifland is formed by ſeveral little iflands and rocks, 
ſteep to, and ſeparated by very ſmall channels. The north part of Iron Iſland 
(which bears S}E. from this laſt) terminates alſo i in a point, with rocks above 


water. Vou find at the foot of theſe rocks from 25 to 30 fathoms water. 


The tides meeting hereabout, occaſion eddies and whirlpools, which have 
that the flood runs to the northward, and 
the ebb ſouthward. "Tho beſt courſe ſeems to be at an equal diſtance from 
either ſhore. 

From hence Long Iſland bears Ebs. extending from north to ſouth, along 


It 1s ſaid, 


the edge of a bank of rocks under water; the Coaſt of Tenaſſerim, from the 


mouth of Tayay river to that of Mergui, is encompaſſed by ſuch. 


. 


Inſtead 
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eu Digzcroky for the EAST-IN DIES. 


Inſtead of nearing this iſland, you muſt (as ſoon as you. have. doubled 


the north point of Iron Iſland) ſteer along its eaſt coaſt, at about 2 miles 


diſtance. In this channel you have 40, 25, 20, and 17 fathoms, ſand and 
mud, as far as the entrance of King's-Iſland Bay, which lieth to the SSE. 
This bay is formed by the eaſtern coaſt of the iſland of this name, and the 


weſtern coaſt of Fig, or Plantain Iſland. Here the French company's ſhips 


generally winter, unleſs particular buſineſs obliges them to anchor in 7 fa- 
thoms, without che bar of Mergui, 6 or 7 leagues to the ſouth- eaſtward of | 


this place. 


One league NNE. from that point of King's Ifland- which forms the 


entrance of the bay, is a ſhoal, on which the Lys touched in 1724. 


This paſſage has the ſame defect as the other, having no anchorage but 


| in very deep water. Prudence ſuggeſts to avoid it, till the tide favours. 


your getting through. When you come from the Iſland of Caboſſa, if the 
tides fail, anchor as near to Iron Iſland as convenient, to wait the beginning 


of the next flood. 


From this laſt 3 On into- the channel, and keep nearer Iron, 
Hland than King's Iſland, till you are paſt the iſlands and rocks to the north-- 
ward of this laſt (the outermoſt iſland being very low, with a dangerous 
ſhelf) then leave Iron Iſland to round that of King's Iſland. 

This paſſage is longer, eaſt and weſt, than that to the northward:of Iton- 
Ifland, whoſe extent is not ſo perceivable, becauſe that part of the iſland ter- 
minates in a point, whereas the ſouthernmoſt part is about 4 of a league: 


broad. You. generally, have calms to leeward of this iſland, during which 


you are expoſed to the tides, which do not ſet always alike: Some ſhips: 
have been driven within a ſtone's throw of Iron Ifland, and. then back again. 


to and fro, by theſe eddies ; and although” the coaſt is very bold, even at. 


this diſtance, there are bad conſequences to be feared. Upon the whole, the 


preference ſhould be given to the north channel before mentioned. 


CCLI. Dixxcrioxs for failing into, and cm" out a the Bar 


of King's IsLand.. 
As the going into this bay chiefly depends upon the ſituation of the Lys 


Shoal, for the better underſtanding thereof it is neceſſary to refer to the view 


of this bay in the chart of theſe iſlands. 
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The Lys Shoal is a little chain of rocks under water, extending about a 
cable's length ESE. and WNW. Its ſummit, which is the only danger, 
bears NNE. of the point A, (the north-eaſternmoſt ſide of King's Iſland) 
which is on the weſt ſide of the bay. It is half a league diſtant from the 
neareſt land E. The ſounding upon the ſhoaleſt part is 19 feet, at high 
water; and only 9 feet at low water. At the ſame time the point A, and 
the Iſland B, were in one; and the Ifland D, called Panella, in one wit ih F, 
the higheſt part of the NW. point of Fig Iſland. 

On the weſt ſide ; the northernmoſt of the little iflands between Ira. 

- Iſland and King's Ifland was open, about the width of a ſhip's courſe from 
the north point of King's Iſland. Sailing from the ſhoaleſt part towards A, 
gave 6, 7, 10 and 12 fathoms ; and to the northward 7, 10 and 1 5 fathoms. 
Again, toward Fig Iſland the depth increaſed gradually from 6 to 7, and from 
7 to 9 fathoms ; rocky ground for about a cable's length of Panella Iſland, 


which is a little rock on a bank of ſand. On this Panella Iſle is a cluſter of 


trees, lying about a gun- ſhot from the NW. point of F ig Iſland, with which, 

at a diſtance, it appears confounded. To the eaſtward (almoſt joining to this 

rock) 1s another ſand-bank ; and to the SW. extends a reef of rocks, part 

of which only appear at low water. 

To enter King's-Iſland Bay, whether from the north ward or weſtward, 

you muſt leave the north part of King's Iſland a league to the ſouthward, 

and ſtand to the eaſtward till you have opened the bay (as it appears in the 

draught above referred to) and can ſee the iſland B, and C, at the farther end 


Panella on the larboard. You may paſs this laſt ſafely, provided care be 


the bay. This care is the more requiſite, as the reef ſeldom breaks, and as 
you riſque (by the turn of the tides) being horſed upon the rocks very faſt; 
nevertheleſs, as the paſſage between them is wide enough, you may very well 


keep clear of it. 
As ſoon as you find you have paſſed the Lys Shoal, ſteer e and 
anchor under King's Iſland, oppoſite a bay, into which runs a ſtream of ex- 


King's Iſland . makes the entrance of the bay) N. or NbW, half a 
„ | | Uu 2 W league. 


of the bay; then you may enter, leaving the Lys Shoal on the ſtarboard, and 


taken of the reef of rocks above mentioned, which extends to the SW. toward 


ceeding good water. The marks of this anchorage are, 1ſt, The point of 
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league. 2dly, The NW. n of Fig Iſland Eis. zal, _ Hand, 
NbEZE. 

The ſea riſes and falls dere 10 an p- it is high water about 3 — 4 
9 o'clock at the full and change. This is (as moſt of theſe iſlands are) in- 
habited. Here is plenty of wood Owe for nere Peng 3 likewiſe, a 

number of tigers and ſnakes. 

This bay is not very deep to the weber of is ende There is a 
little channel, ſeparating King's Ifland from that of Fi ig-tree, which is 1 58 0 
paſſable for country boats. ah as 4+ 

If by contrary winds, or change of the tides, you! are oblighd to enter 
 King's-Ifland Bay, through the channel, between the point A, and:the Lys 
Shoal (which at moſt is but half a league wide) you muſt ckeep along ſhore' 
at about 3 or 4 of a mile diftance from it; and take ſpecial care not to 
open the bay, till you are about this diſtance from it; becauſe, if you ap- 
proach King's Ifland with the point A, and Ifland B, in one, you run direct 
on the ſhoal; but it is neceſſary that the iſland C be ſhut in by the point A, 
till you are wit hin the above diſtance from the land E; 1 8 2 _ coaft 
it along King' s Iſland, and to the anchorage. F 

To go opt of the bay of King's Ifland, the beſt track is to keep mid- 
channel, between the NE. point of King's Iſland and Panella, without bor- 
rowing from the weſt, till you have paſſed the ſhoal, which you may be 


affured of when you have opened the ſecond little iſland or rock, between -@® 


King s Iſland and Iron Iſland. 


If you are obliged to go out by the little paſſage, you muſt keys along 
King' s Iſland, rounding the point which forms the bay, at about 43 a mile 


diſtance, and not toward Iron Iſland, till the iſland C is quite ſhut in by 
the point A. 1 ? 5 # 
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When you are off King s-Iſland Bay, and would anchor before Mergui 
River, in 6 + fathoms at low water, you muſt ſhape your courſe to fail about 
a league oo of the NE. point of Fig Iſland; and having paſſed it, if you 
would keep mid-channel, in ſailing. toward the Ifland Madramacan (which 
vou will fee to the SSE.) you muſt mind to keep the Little Caniſter open 
with the ſouth point of Iron Iſland, and almoſt ſhut in by the north part of 
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Fig Idand: ' You find the bottom mud in I5, 13, 12, 9, and 8 fathoms, 
The beſt anchorage for large ſhips ts in 9 fathoms at high water, and 6 at 
low. 

The bearings at this oluce; are, 1ſt, The b point of Fig Iſland in one 

with the ſouth part of the Little Caniſter; and the ſouth point of Iron Iſland 
NW open about 10 from the Little Caniſter; 2dly, The northernmoſt part 
of Madramacan;Ifland;; which makes the ſtarboard fide, going into the river of 
Mergui, SE. 14 league; zdly, The larboard point of Mergui River SbE. 
2 leagues: The tides flow here almoſt north and ſouth; or it is high water at 
near noon, on the full and change days; then the water riſes 15 feet. 

It is reckoned about 2 leagues from this road to Mergui (a ſea-port town, 
under the dominion of the king of Siam). Middling veffels can go up the 
river, taking the pilots of the re to Pe the bar, and anchor before the 
town in 5 fathoms water. 

At Mergui you meet with all neceſſary elbe. except oxen, which 

the inhabitants dare not ſell, ſince the Metempſychoſis has been introduced 
there, and made law. The Metempfychoſis is the Pythagorean opinion of 
the tranſmigration of ſouls; which being adopted by the ſtate as a law, it is 
the reaſon why the ſale of theſe animals is prohibited, left the ſqul of a re- 
lation be incorporated therein. The chief trade conſiſts in elephants teeth, 
calin (pewter, or . and rice, which they e to ſeveral PR: . 
of India. | 

Although idolatry is the eſtabliſhed religion here, the Chriftians: have per- 
miſſion to profeſs their religion publicly, and have a church ſupplied by a 
prieft of the foreign miſſionaries, under the title of Apoſtolical Vicar. This 
curacy, like all the miſſions in the kingdom of Sia belongs to this com- 
munity, who have a ſeminary in the capital. 

At Mergui are many Mahometans, who are the principal traders of it, 
and have ſeveral ſhips which they ſend to different parts of the Indies. 

The French had formerly a ſettlement i in this Poe. Y there are full the re- 

mains of their fort to be ſeen. 

When you fail from the road dur the bar, you muſt follow the ſame 
inſtructions given to ſail thither; namely, Steer with the Little Caniſter juſt 
open for the north point of Fig Iffand; then coaſt this latter at 2 of a league 
diſtance, and thence fail toward Iron Iſland, * g the Little Caniſter ſome- 
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What ſeparate from its ſouth point, This will bring you ſafe, oppoſite to 
King's-Iſland Bay, from whence you may go out, either to the northward or 
ſouthward of Iron Iſland, as ſhall be moſt convenient. 

All that hath been hitherto ſaid, ſuppoſes a leading gale; when it is the | 
| contrary (whether failing in or out, or to make advantage of the tides) you 
are obliged to anchor. You muſt have new marks to proportion the courſes 
to the different breadths of the channel, in order to avoid the rocks on both 
fides, as follows; | | 

From athwart the Bay of King s Iſland, as s far as the Little Iſland, about 
half way from thence to Mergui, you may ſtand to the northward, till you 
ſee the ſouth point of Iron Ifland in one with the middle of the Little 
Caniſter, and to the ſouthward till within 4 of a league from the land 
of Fig Iſland, taking care not to be entangled among the iſlands. 

When you have paſſed the little iſland above mentioned, between it and 
Madramacan you may ſtand to the northward, till the ſouth part of Iron 
Iſland adjoins to the Little Caniſter ; but the moſt certain mark is to leave a 
ſmall ſpace between them. Without this obſervation, you inevitably run 
foul of the banks off the Coaſt of enen, ae to the ſhip Le 
Lys, which narrowly eſcaped being loſt here in 1730. 

In ſtanding to the ſouthward, take care to put about before the north point 
of Fig Iſland is in one with the ſouth point of Iron Ifland, leaving between 


them at leaſt the breadth of a ſhip s courſe, 1n order to avoid a bank which 
projects on this {ide the Iſland Madramacan. 


_CCLIHEL. Duiiirach for SxtLinG from the CoxomManDEL Coasrt 
to MERGUI and Junx- -SEILON, in the NorTH- EasT MonsooN. 


The beſt advice that navigators can take, who fail after the middle of Sep- 
tember from Pondicherry, or Madras, for Mergui, is to prefer the channels 
to the northward of the Andamans rather than the ſouthern ones. The 
example of ſome ſhips ſucceeding by the”latter, ought not to be depended 
upon always; for by ſo doing you expoſe yourſelf (if the paſſage is a little 

long) to the NE. winds, which will prevent your getting to windward of 
_ Mergui. Several ſhips have found themſelves in this plight ; and having in 


vain. 
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vain ſtrove againſt the winds wad: currents, have-been obliged to winter at 
Junk-Seilon, or Jan-Celon. To avoid the like i inconveniency, ſhape your 


courſe between the Cocos Iſlands and the north point of the Great Andaman, 
or between the- former and the Preparis, whoſe extent and latitude are 


determined. 


When you are between theſe 7 if the winds are weſterly, you may. 


ſafely ſteer for the Iſland Caboſſa. 
Twenty-five leagues EbS.. of the north point of the Great Andaman, or 


22 leagues SE. of the Cocos Iſlands, in latitude 1-3* 19 N. you ſee the iſland 
Narcondam; high, and. perceptible 18. leagues at ſea. On approaching it, 


you. perceive a little rock, Joining almoſt its ſouth point, and another. larger 


on the eaſt ſide. This iſland, in conſideration of its ſmall extent, is, as one 


may ſay, but a high rock; but appeared ſafe to thoſe who have been near it. 
In the Boſcawen, Captain Morris, at the. beginning of the year 1763, 
had fight of this iſland, Barren Ifland, and the northern part of the Great 


Andaman, at the ſame time; and-ſaw one and another of them for 5 or 6 


days ſucceſſively; particularly the Iſland Narcondam bore E:S. when the 
northern part of the Great Andaman bore Na W. from the ſaid ſhip's journal: 


the latitude of the Iſland N arcondam is 1 ze 25N. and the north end of the 


Great Andaman is 13˙ 35 N. When the Iſland Narcondam bore NE. and 


the north end of the Great Andaman WbN;N. Barren Iſland bore SbE. 


7 leagues. The variation hereabout was between 30“ and 40 W. The 
weſternmoſt, which is the ſouthernmoſt of the Cocos Iſlands, lies in latitude 
14* 1'N. 


From Narcondam Iſland to that of Caboſſa (the eV I" of the Ar- 
chipelago of Mergui) the courſe is Ebs. diſtance 67 leagues. As ſoon as 


you have loſt ſight of the former, you get ſoundings on the Coaſt of Tenaſ- 


ſcrim, in 60 fathoms.. As. ſoon as you have made the Iſland Caboſſa, you. 


may conform yourſelf to the foregoing directions for failing to Mergui. 


When you are within fight of, the Cocos, Andaman, or Preparis Iſlands, if 


the winds blow northerly, the ſureſt way not to miſs Mergui is to make the 
Moſcos Iſlands, in latitude 130 N. They may be ſeen 10 or 12 leagues 


at ſea, The ſouthernmoſt bears WNW. of Tavay Point, which forms the 


weſt fide of the river ſo called. From this Point. the coaſt (which extends 
oe, north 
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north as far as latitude 15* Q 30 N.) js bordered with iflands pretty clear of 
danger; and where (it is ſaid) are convenient places for anchoring. The 
ſouthernmoſt ire thoſe of Moſcos above mentioned. 

South by eaſt of theſe iſlands, in latitude 13 CN. lies the north point of 
Tavay Iſland, between which and the continent there is an exceeding fine 
channel, through which you may ſail to go to Mergui. It is ſurrounded on 
the eaſt ſide by a bank, the edge whereof lies north and ſouth, encompatſing 
all this part of the coaſt of Tenaſſerim, as far as the river Calonan bear 
. wes an 

When you have brought the Moſcos Iſlands to bear north, and are defirous 
of paſſing this channel, ſteer SbE. in ſoundings of mud, and the depth un- 
equal, as 35, 30, 25, 20, and 15 fathoms, then 35 and 25, to within 1 4 
league of the north point of Tavay Iſland. It 1s beſt to keep nearer the 
eaſt coaſt of this iſland than the bank above mentioned, becauſe there i is leſs 
water about it. 

On the fide of Tavay and are Mor little iſles, which you may coaft, 
leaving them on the ſtarboard. You have from 30 to 25 fathoms between 
the north point of Tavay Ifland and the rocks; but this depth decreaſes, 
after they are paſſed. The tides flow here SE. and NW. or at ꝙ o'dlock, at 
full and change; the flood to the ſouthward, and the ebb to the northward. 
The ſea riſes and falls here 3 fathoms. 8 

The ſouth part of Tavay is a number of Hands, ſeparated by ſmall chan- 
nels or arms of the ſea, which are imperceptible in coming from the north - 
ward; ſo that it appears contiguous and united. On the eaſt fide is a little 
round iſland, called the Caniſter of the Bank, which points out the brink 
thereof on that ſide, like as Long Ifland does about 2 leagues to the ſouth- 

ward. 7 
Ea: this latter you may ſee King .Iſland Bey to the Duthwürd, toward 
which you muſt fail, conforming to the raging direftions, WIRU you 
would go into it, or anchor before Mergui River. 

If, coming to the northward, you paſs to the weſtward of Tavay Iſland 
(between ſeveral great ſteep rocks, ſituate along this coaſt, and the Iſland 
the Great Caniſter) from hence direct your courſe between the north point 
of Iron Tfland, and the ſouth — of Tayay, as before directed. 285 
If 
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If you paſs the NE. mon ſoon at Mergui (on'weeomr of its beiag:too early 
for the Coaſt of Coromandel) ydur departure ſhbule: be made about the 15th 
or 20th of December, in order to arrive there about the ere "wy Ja- 
2 then Alat const ĩs faſd. uo, -- aα⁰ Yo Aa 332 Ho 

It has been ſhewn, in the e inftruQions;: e ee you mu ſt 
"a from the Road of Mergui, or from the Bay of King's Aland, to the dif- 
ferent paſſages through which you muſt go out of this archipelago. 

If you fail: whilſt the NR. moriſo6n is in its height, direct your 'courfe 
frien the Iſland Caboſſa to paſs, between. the Iſlands Preparis and Cocos, or 
between the laſt and the north point of the ren. Andaman ; from thence 
you may fail to the Coaſt of Coromandel; "with: this bete ion, Aas to 
make the land to the northward of the place bound to. This precaution Is 
the more neceſſary, becauſe, if you fall i in to the foulhward, You will find i it 

difficult beating up againſt winds and currents, "which are then contrary.” i 

3 ſometimes happens; that the tips "trading to Mergui are not always 
' ready t to fail in January; if "neceſſity obliges them to ſtay till the middle of 
A ebruaty, it will be beſt going through the channel to the ſouthward of the 

Little Andaman, making advantage of the Gutherly- winds, "which at this 


time blow out in Fr Bay, of 8 more than the northerly ones. e 


E 0 —˙- HS > N_2A 4.00 


fea 1 chain de. chat are cal Wolki by the ſmall country Ade; ; and 6 or 7 | 
Teagues to the ſouthward of Mergui is another mouth of Tenaſſerim river, 
from whence to the ſouthward the. coaſt is begirt with a bank, containing | 
many little iſlands, between” which the ſmall country--veſſels go to Bangry 
and Junk-Seilon. The largeſt and moſt conſiderable of theſe iſlands is called 
Omell, extending 9 leagues from north to bo re the , NE. part * Whereof 
hag adjoins to the above-mentioned bank. ©”, #54 19% 


Yo Omelt Tan they 1 the coalt is avigable, e even n for large thips, 


" IRE. 


continent and 10 bordering illands. Although this Kaki 5 3 Leagues diſtant 
from the former, and thereby affords a good paſſage between thei, it t ſeems | 


better to fail without all, Where e every danger is avoided. © 
N body of Junk-Seilon Iſland lies in latitude 8? 1 5 N. its ſhape is irre- 
ys 5 5 Xx gular; 


be x * v9 2 4 = _ 
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gular ; extending from north to ſouth about 18 leagues. On the eaſt ſide of 
it are very good harbours which you may ſafely put into; food 2 
ment being very plentiful, and the inhabitants ſociable. 

About 45 leagues 8E. of Junk-Seilon, you find the port of Quedah : hatch 
is a rd for clin ee ve eee een Epe Wp 


parts of the In. - A de 64 He d5 toy t d 

HERS my N * g en A | 3 1629 
CCLIV,  Duzorions 45 A ne from Manaus 6 to Pray in 
be” cafe - the LITTLE and GREAT Monsoons. 


I 13 K fail TER For ort St. George for Pegu i in the Little Monon, Cha 
is, by the 25th of April) it is convenient to keep well to the ſouthward, be- 
cauſe at the laſt full « or change of the. moon in April, or at the firſt full or 


? 4.2 
E 


change i May, you have generally blowing weather from that quarter. If 
3 you find the winds ſtand good at ſouth-weſt, ſhape your r courle to go through 
the 14* channel, Which is between the Great Andaman and the Cocos iNang, 
| kee ping as. near the Andamans as poſſible. As ſoon as you are through, 
| ftand E. ot Ebs, if y you 2 Can, and 471 within ; a EE or yo. of the Hand 


| you will make the Aon, LB you have made Fon 105 eig. When 
you are through the channel, ſteer E. or Ebs. and when the Illand Nor- 
condam bears fouth 2 or 3 leagues, you may ſteer ENE. NEbE. or NE. 
till you have 2 30 eaſting from the faid iſland. Io this run be ſure to keep 
; the log well; then ſteer north for Siriam Bay, and keep a good look- out to 
the eaſtward; 3 for if 5 you ate 15 leagues to the caſtward thereof in clear 
Weather, you will certainly ſee the high land of Mactaban ; and if you do 


not ſ ke the faid land, hs oY. e W are not 100 r* to the « c altward 
| of" the bar: $53} : TRI 1112137 Ls Bl 
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9 
Ships that come on the Pegu coaſt at this time of the year, ought to be 


well provided with good anchors and cables; for; ſhould you be obliged to 


ride out a full or change of the moon; the latter end of May or beginning of 
June, you will certainly ride very hard, being ſhoal water and very Neong 
tides, which run 5, 6, and 7 knots, and flow from 18 to 21 feet. If on 
the ſpring tides you chance to meet with dark dirty weather, ride it out in 
8 + or 9 fathoms ; and when you would deal with the coaſt, do not venture 
under 6 fathoms, till you ſee the land, and know whereabout you are; If 
you meet with ſtiff ſoundings, mud or clay, in 6 x or 74 or 8 fathoms, then 
you may be aſſured you are to the A of the bar, for to che W 
| is all ſoft ouze. 4 e 
Theſe ſtiff foundings are the beſt Kat in blowing weathes; but i in falt 
weather, when you can ſet the tides, you may Know thereby whether you 
are to the eaſtward or weſtw-ard of the bar; for all along to the weſtward of 
the bar, the tides ſet to the north-eaſt ward, or more eaſterly ; ; whereas all 
along to the eaſtward of the bar they ſet NNE. and N bE. therefore, if you, 


happen to fall into theſe latter tides way, you may depend i upon it you are to 


the caſtward of the bar ; ; then come awa ay to the weſtward with the ebb as, 
ſoon as you can. In theſe tides wiy you meet with the aforeſaid tiff ſound- 
ings. Thoſe who © were exact i in running the before · mentioned eaſting, fell 
in with the bar very well, not exceeding 4 or 5 miles on either —_ 
If you fail from Madras, i in the Great Monſoon, that! is, in the month of 
September, when you have made about 11* I eaſting, i in latitude 130 40 'N. or 
thereabout, vou will ſee the land of Andaman. Some have made 13 caſting : 
this may be the fault either of the glaſs. or. log. After you are through 
the channel, follow the directions aforeſaid, at leaſt as near as you can; but 


if you ſhould meet with calms, as moſt do 3 fail late, ſtrive for anchor- ; 


| ing ground; but take care you do not fall to the weſtward of Baragou Point. 
After you have anchoring-ground, be fure to keep it (for if you boſe it, 


£23 el wu 21... CIC 


you. run a great riſque « of loſing your paſſage) ! get into 7-or 8 fathoms, as op- 


portunity preſents ; then fail alon x ſhore in 6 4 or 7 fathoms, keeping your 
lead going. at leaſt twice a glaſs ; 3 and when you find your water deepen a 


fathom or thereabout, * you are the length of Sirlam Bar; there is the deepeſt 


14. 


water of wy along the coaſt, 
X x2 - Keep 
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. Keep a good look: out for the marks of the bar, which s are 5 or 6 Palmira 
pony and aloes to the weſtward of the river's mouth; but there are ſeveral 


on the caſtern ſhore-: to the caſtward of them the trees have ſmooth. tops, and 
are like a wood. Theſe are the beſt marks to know the river b. 
Bring the Palmira trees on the weſt fide of. the river NWIwò. and er in 
3 | NNE, and north, for the bar; and as ſoon a8 yo have the river's mouth 
; | open, ſtand. in NNW, or more weſterly, as judgment. i ſhall direct. After you 
are over the bar, the river 1s wide enough. The, beſt time for going over is, 


: S524 414 
4 RN / 


at half or three quarters flood ; for then the tide ſets NNE, and north ; but. 


R 4 


the firſt of the flood the tide makes to the caſtward very ſtrong. If it, be 


clear weather, you may ſee the net land of Martaban, when N85. ate chin 
Siriam or Pegu . 1 


, , 
FT 6 = my =; 22 N11 


Ho About the meridian of the har, i in 9, 10, or II. ri n 72 water will be 
5 very white, and thick, and the ſoundings ſoft and ou⁰L,.: but to the eaſt⸗ 
5 ward of the Tar P * es p sep, a and; the ſoundings blue, wal ſows; 
| | what ſtiff. | | 


; Between the F as 9 85 Naß 23 {or e are Twall: 


- 
3 21 


ſoundings gs. for the diſtance of 4 4 or El leagues, { ſo that y you will be. obliged, to ſteer. 


— fi] 01 13 42 1 


8 more caſterly; and a as oon as you begin to deepen. y your rater, you. x then 


. EF 2 
5 36121 * 1 FI 
: 


near Chinabuckear. If you fall in with the land to the weſtward of. Irlam, 


* 14451. MESS At 4 g | a 1 


be ſure to mind) your 12 5 there. is no mark on t the land that will dire 
| . you, till yau are off. Chinabuckear ; 3. there 1 is a a great tree, or tuft of trees, 2 

| little to the weſtward of the river's mouth, which makes like an old haps! 
or barn, and i is the beſt mark to know. Chinabuckear by. 


: 4 hs (7 5 high water on Siriam Bar, foll and change, a 2 io 3 0 clock. 
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8 I 5 ee the. Compton, l Miſener,. 3 Coalt and 
4 DE. Bay, in Jatityde 9? 3585 diſcovered. 3 rocks, about the height; of his main- 
1 N bene water. He made thencereaſting, to, the Friar 15 Hood on Zeloan 

N about 40 35 and ſuppoſed i it to ads: the Ours Jad down 1 in the Sarto to the 
nerthward of che line, 5 uo dd 1: 
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At the time you get ſight of the iſlands, it will be proper to refer to the 
views of them in the charts becauſe. drinne and = "wy latitude, n 


may be known: ; alſo, the: dangers near them. 


If the winds: will. permit you to keep to the admins; you * next WR | 
either the Cape de Verde Hands, or the Coaſt of Africa near Cape de Verde. 


- Otherwiſe, by more weſtwardly courſes, you may be to the weſtward of them. 


By endeavouring to ſee them, when you are no great diſtance from them, you 
may, if you can, ſhape your courſe SbE. till you come nearer the equinoctial 
line, where may be expected, at certain ſeaſons gf the year, variable winds. 
It has been found by experience, that when ſhips croſs the equinoctial, 


q 


within. certain limits of longitude, they gome to the Cape of Good Hope in 
leſs time than when they croſs the line either too far eaſt or welt of thoſe 
limits. By croſſing the line too much. to he eaſtward, they are frequently. 
driven toward the Coaſt of Guinea in Africa ; and by crofling | it too much 
to the weſtward, they are driven toward the Coalt of Brazil, either of which 
may occaſion them to prolong their voyage, if not loſe Nr paſſage. 1 

For the foregoing reaſons, ſometimes there are lines drawn on the charts 
of this part of the ocean, ſhewing the limits between. which ſhips ſhould 
pals the equinoctial, when bound to the Cape of Good Hope, or India. 3 : * 

In latitude 5 N. off the Coaſt of Africa, the tornadoes, or variable winds, 
may be expected. _Thele are troubleſame and very unhealthful, and ſhould . 
be avoided. £ 

It ! is "reckoned that about 55 Longitude I W. of London 3 is no e improper 
place 1 to crols the equinoctial for ſhips outward bound. Some. have done it 
in longitude 12W. of London. Some others more to the weſtward, The 
whole breadth of the limit in Which it has been reckoned proper for chips 
outward bound to croſs the equinoctial ling, | is from 1 2W, to 26 W. lon- 
gitude from London, the middle of which is 19 W. longitude. The chips | 
that croſs the line to the eaſtward. of the limit, riſque the being driven to- 
ward the Coaſt of- Africa; and thoſe that croſs the line to. the weſtward of the. 
limit, riſque the being driven toward the Coaſt of Brazil i in South America. ag 
1 you croſs the equinoctial line within the above limits, vou have the wy 
to fear of the ESE, current, ſetting toward the Coaſt of Africa, or of the 
NWbw. current ſetting toward the Welt India Hands. Some navigators 
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have recommended it to | croſs the line near the meridian - ofthe 50nd St. 
Jago, one of the Cape de Verde Iſlands, Which is in longitude 2 30 1 W. 
from London. The preſent variation at the equinoctial in this longitude is 
7 zy W. In longitude 12 W. from London, at the line the variation is 
1216 W. arid in longitude 26 W. the variation is 60 W. * which num - 
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It has been iy for ſhip: $ bound” to India to pal into St. Jago (one 
i the Cape de Verde iſlands) to get a ſupp ply of water and freſh proviſions, 
of Which there is great plenty at that iſland” It is well worth their while t to 
ſtop there, eſpecially if they have bad a long paſſage from England; ; "Gries 
this contributes greatly to the health of the wipe 8 Keeps rp the remainder of - 
the paſſage 1 to India. 9 7 enen 

Ships unfortunate enough to miſs this iſland, When they fully AT to 
ſtop t there for refreſhments,” have been forced to proceed to Ludia without 
any; this has laid them under great difficulties, and pain wy 1 to 
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the iſland, and therefore their obſervations are not very correct; at 1 is time 
alſo the weather is generally lo very "hazy a about theſe iſlands, that they can 
not be ſeen far; therefore, their ſteering to make St. Jago is likewiſe wrong: 
" following method for making the +" de Verde ts when bound to 6 


st. Jago, f ſeems preferable. 2 8 . 
Being in the latitdde of Sall, 16. 50 N. Tiſh I AY. variation, you o vil be 
12 or- 14 leagues to the caſtward thereof. Stee This courſe, with ; 


| allowance for variation and a ſoutherly. ks (which you have. always 
amongſt and near theſe iſlands) will keep z you in the paralle ef nearly. $9620 
The Iſland Sall is an high bold iſland with e A peak upon it, and! may be. ſeen 
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2 great way in clear weather; it lies 0 "neat the Iſland Bopaviſta, that you 


cannot bur make ohe or the other of hem, ( 20 g nearly N. and "8 
of each dthefy chat , 50, canhot pe 155 Waben 1 without ſeeing both. 
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When you get ſight of them, keep to the eaſtward of Bonaviſta; and when 
to the ſouthward of it, ſteer for the Iſland of May, which you will ſoon get 
ſighit of- You! muſt alſo go to the ſouthward of the Iſland of May; and 
when you are near it, you may ſee the Iſland St. Jago, which is high land: 
ſteer for it, and keep along the SE. coaſt. thereof until you come to an high 
ſteep point of land, a- breaſt of Which you will have Porta Praya Road open 
nn at once, and may ſee the governor's 3 and the caſtle, it being white 
on the top of the hill, and the town near itt. 
Jou muſt haul cloſe round the eee point, and keep within a 
cable's lepgth of the ſhore, until you come a-breaſt of the ſmall iſland that 
lies on the weſt ſide of the road, or bay ; ; then you may anchor i in 7 4 fa- 
5 thoms water, the eaſt. point of the 271 bearing Ebs. the weſt Point | SWbW. 
and. the, fort NWIW. 5 TY TR 2 | 
f Being come to the equinoctisl, you are to proceed'i in order to double the | 
Cape of Good Hope; with as much expedition and ſafety as poſlible. | It 
ſhould be here noted, that from the month of November till March, near 
the Coaſt of Brazil, the winds blow often to the northward of the caſt; on 
which account, it is thought beſt to keep your courſe as much to the SE. as 
poſſible, till you come into latitude from 20 8. to 3 558. or even 40'S. if con- 
trary winds ſhould. not have permitted you to keep more to the eaſtward, till 
you. can ſhape : a ſouth-caſterly courſe, in order either to come to, or. double 
the Cape of Good Hope, 5 Ke | | 8558 
In theſe parts of the ſouthern ocean, it wil be proper t to keep a 800d look? 
out by night and day, there being ſuppoſed ſeveral ſmall iſlands, rocks, and 

- ſhoals, at different places i in this ocean, whoſe latitudes as well as longitudes 
are not well known, although they have been ſeen by different voyagers. rut 
Ihe principal iſlands you may expect to meet with far off from the coaſt, 
3 in. this ſouthern ocean, are the Ifland St. Matthew, St. Helena, Aſcenſion, 
Fernando N orono, Trinidada, and Triſtan de Acuna; 3 with ſeveral others of 


leſſer note, whoſe latitudes, and longitudes a are ſhewn by the charts. 
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Being: in het wust « ocean between the Coaſt of Africa and Bard in ode „ 
months of May, June, July, or Auguſt, which are the months wherein ſhips 55 it 
generally fail round the Cape of Good Hope for India, you will meet with {It 
freſh gales, and ſometimes hard gales, from NW. to SW. with a great ſea, 
and ſhowers'of fleet, hail, or rain, and the weather pretty cold ; the more ſo 
as you approach the Cape. About 2 5 or 269 of longitude weſtward of Cape 
Good Hope, you will have 7* 20 W. variation, which you will increaſe gra- 
dually as you run to the eaſtward toward the Cape; and, as you come nearer 


the Cape, the variation increaſes faſter, in proportion, than when you were 
at a greater diſtance from the Cape. A good parallel of latitude to run to 


the caſtward in, is between 35 and 36? of ſouth latitude, - _ A 8 1 | 
The principal winds that blow at the Cape of Good Hope, are 90 =_ |] 
and NW. the other winds ſeldom laſting more than a few hours; the E. and | ll 1 | 
NE. blowing the ſeldomeſt of any : the N. and N W. winds generally being i! 
on foul weather and hurricanes. _ 5 1 
In May, June, July, and Auguſt, the W. and SW. winds (which are 3 o ; 
frequently accompanied with fogs and cloudy weather) are ſoon over; whereas ih 
the NW. winds ſometimes blow violently for ſeveral days together in the _ | | 
above months, and ſometimes in September, and by fits in other months : „5 1 
the ſky is then conſtantly clouded, and they generally end in rain, The 1 | 
SE. winds blow at the Cape in moſt months of the year, but chiefly in Octo- 1 


ber, November, December, January, February, March, and 4 they 55 e 11 
are cold and dry, and the ſky is generally. very clear. OT = | 
In March and April they have frequently very thick fogs at the Cape, and „ Wl | 


4 | 
along the coaſt. As to the general temperature of the air, the Cape 1 is by WI 
no means an hot country ; though ſometimes the, heat is exceſſive, but of WH 


ſhort duration: and it rarely freezes in winter, though the nights ſeem very 
cold. Thunder is ſeldom heard near the Cape. 

The latitude of Cape Good Hope is 34 248. and longitude, 8 3 
momical obſervations, 18 30 E. from London; variation obſerved aſhore 
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at the Cape, 19 W. 1764, variation obſerved at ſea off the Cape 3.0 4 
leagues, 19 30 W. in 1764 and 20% 30'W. in 1774. 

It has been a general practice for ſhips, paſſing by the Cape of Good Hope 
to the caſtward, to keep in the parallel of 36*, or 36* 10'S, which is too high 
4 latitude for a ſhip to keep in, to ſtrike ſoundings on the Bank off Cape 
Lagullas ; for 36 100 will but juſt run over the outer edge of the bank: ſo 
that if a ſhip ſhould neglect to ſound very often, ſhe may run over the bank, 
without having ſoundings at all; for in that parallel of latitude the bank is 
but narrow, it being not more than 25 or 30 leagues broad; and a ſhip may 
run that diſtance in one night s time, and ſo have no ſoundings at all. Some 
ſhips have been fo circumſtanced, and obliged to proceed on their voyage, N 
without having an opportunity to correct their reckoning ; which may Bars 
been attended with very dangerous conſequences. | 


In ſteering to the eaſtward, in order to double the Cape, and to ſtrike 
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ſoundings on the bank off Cape Lagullas, keep between the parallels of la- 
titude 35 45'S. and 368. and do not go to the ſouthward of latitude 36*S. 


As you run to the eaſtward you will find the variation increaſe very faſt.. 


Make the variation and latitude your ſure guide. Your reckoning will always. 


be a-head of the ſhip in failing round the Cape, occaſioned by a ſtrong. 
weſterly current, which takes its beginning at the ſouth end of Madagaſcar, . 
and runs to the weſtward all along the Coaſt of Africa to the Cape of Good. 


Hope; there it runs ſtronger than any where elſe. 


This ſtrong weſterly current ſetting againſt the violent W. nd NW. 


winds, makes monſtrous high ſeas off the Cape: fo ſtrong is this weſterly cur- 


rent, that it has frequently ſet ſhips, returning from India, round the Cape 
to the weſtward when they have leaſt expected it; even when they have been 
lying-to, under a reefed mainſail, or a balanced mizen. 


The ingenious navigator ſhould take the latitude and variation. for- his 


principal guide; theſe, if carefully obſerved, will not deceive him. 


Being to the weſtward of Cape Good Hope, and- ſteering to the eaſtward, 
between latitude 3 5 458. and 368. if you have increaſed the variation to 


20 W. you muſt then keep a good look- out, as you are then not far from the | 
4 Cape. When you have increaſed the variation to 20 30 W. (ſuppoſing the ob- 


* good and exact) you are then a- breaſt of it; that is, the Cape bears 
| from 


— 
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from Nb. to NW. (or We ai ous: and the diſtance wn be 3 Four 


difference of latitude from it. 


'You muſt continue to ſteer to the eaſtward, beste the foreſaid 1 peel - 


of latitude, and you may ſoon expect to get ſoundings; ſo that in latitude 


35˙ 458. you have ſoundings much ſooner than in latitude 3658. for the bank 
rounds off with a flope to the eaſtward. 


When you have increaſed the variation to 21*W. 21 10 W. or 21* 12 W. 
in latitude 3 5 458. 35 52'S. or 368. you will be ſure to have ſoundings at 


70, 75, or 80 fathoms water, fine grey ſand. Cape Lagullas will then bear 


off you, from NbW, to NbE. or nearly N. and the difference of latitude 
will be your diſtance from the ſaid 15 0 which will be erg 175 19, or 22 
leagues. ES Fo 


Cape Lagullas's uuttude is 345 * 548. 22 tirade: 20” 1 15. . Lon- 


don; the variation, 1764, by ſeveral obſervations off this Iv. was 20% 2 W. 
20⁰ 12 W. The variation, 1774» was 21* 12 W. 
You have ſoundings all the way between Cape tagen and the = of 


| Good Hope, from 50 to 60, 70, and in ſome places 80 fathoms ; ; ſand and 


ouzy ground, from 5 to 10 leagues off ſhore. 
Off the pitch of the Cape of Good Hope SWhsS. diſtance 3 or 4 miles, 
there is a ledge of rocks even with the water's edge, on which the ſea breaks 
very high. Paſſing about 3 or 4 miles without them in from 30 to 33 fa- 
thoms, are coral rocks. When in 33 fathoms, Cape Falſo bore EN. and 
the eaſternmoſt part of the Cape of Good Hope NbE. diſtance 3 leagues, and 
from the breakers 3 miles; fom thence, ſtanding to the weſtward, ſoon 
deepened the water to 40 and 46 fathoms, corally bottom ; and ſoon after loſt 
ſoundings. You have no PI a after you are e paſt theſe rocks, till you 

come within 2 miles of Freeman's Point. 
The Cape of Good Hope makes the weſt point of Falſe Bay ; it has rocks 
addi water near its weſtern, ſouthern and eaſtern coaſts, which makes it 


hazardous for ſhips that come too near it without N draughts, ſhewing 


the places of theſe dangers. 


In 1751, 1752, and 1753, the Abbe 80 la Caille geterthined its latitude 


and longitude by obſervations ; and drew a ſmall map of the Cape and the ad- 
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_ He found that the principal winds at the Cape are the SE. and the NW. 
the reſt ſeldom laſting more than a few hours; the E. and NE. blowing the 
ſeldomeſt of any. The N. and NNW. winds generally bring on foul weather 
and hurricanes in April, May, June, July, and Auguſt: the W. to the 
SWbs. are frequently accompanied with fogs and clouds, which are ſoon. 
over: ſometimes violent NW. winds blow for ſeveral days together in May, 
June, July, Auguſt, and September, and by fits in the other months; the 
| ſky is then conſtantly clouded, and they generally end in rain: the SE. winds 
blow at the Cape in moſt months of the year, but chiefly in October, No- 
vember, December, January, February, March, and April; they are cold and 
dry, and the ſky very clear, unleſs after a rainy ſeſon. As to the general tem- 
perature of the air on land near the Cape, it is by no means an hot country: 
though ſometimes the heats are exceſſive, they are but of ſhort duration. 
In Fehruary,. 1752, Reaumur's thermometer was up at 36; this was 
thought very extraordinary; at midnight it was ſunk. to 15: an epidemic: 
diſorder immediately followed, which carried off numbers. It rarely freezes. 
in winter, though the nights ſeem very. cold. He never knew his ere 
meter ſink ſo low as 4 1 below freez ing. | 3 
The mountains of Drakerſteen, the height of one of. which. meaſured: 
1071 toiſes, appear white at the top for ſome weeks, as if covered with 
ſnow; but it is no other than hail. T hunder is ſeldom heard near the Cape; 
but it lightens frequently. The barometer varies from 27 inches 10 f lines 
to near 28 inches. 8 lines, and this cliiefly in winter. The variation at the 
magnetic needle was 19 W. from the north. The new moon makes high 
water at the Cape at 4 an hour paſt 2 P. M. and the tide ſeldom riſes more 
than 3 feet, except after an hurricane, or ſome extraordiary cauſe. 
This is a moſt excellent place for all kinds of refreſhments-; and ay a 
moſt wholeſome nee che ſick ſeamen recover here ſpeedily, Speedy: 
from the ſcurvy. 
_  Wadd is a very 3 article, and 1 . it here is plenty 
of good water. In Table Bay the watering- place is at the wooden pier op- 
poſite the fort, and within muſket-thot- thereof; the water is brought down 
to the pier-head in pipes, to which you fix an hoſe, and fill your caſks in the | 


| boat; ſo that great diſpatch. may be made i in watering here. 
| CCLIX. Di- 
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FWS i 
1 Deig.af the Cape of Good: Hope, * 1 FA e mentioned LR or E j | 
breakers, you may ſail cloſe along ſhore, and no danger till off Freeman's 1 
Point, which is to the northward of. Chapman's Bay, where there are ſome. 9 
rocks, which lie a ſmall diſtance from the ſhore. Vou may go within 1 
1.4 mile of Freeman's Point, and have ſoundings i in 52 or $3. fathoms, ſandy. 1 
bottom; then ſteer for Green Point, keeping L mile, or thereabout, off 1 
ſhore; you will have from 50 to 48, 46, 40, 36, and 34 fathoms, fine ſand 1 
and broken ſhells. The coaſt forms a bay between Freeman 8 Point and the wi | 
Sugar-Loaf Hill, which is called F reeman's Bay. | | 1 
Before you come to Green Point you will ſec Penguin Ifand, which is a: nn 
Tow flat-iſland, with a look- out houſe on the middle of it; there they hoiſt a 1 j 
flag when ſhips are in fight. If you are pretty well i in the Freeman's Bay, | 
; you will ſee Penguin Ifland, bearing NNEZE. or NEbN. From, the. foot ; 4 
of the Sugar-Loaf Hill to Green Point, which is a low green point, you will- | 
ſee ſeveral rocks above water, lying ſome diſtance from the. ſhore ; ere is noa | i 
danger but what you ſee.” 85 = 14 
As you run in, give theſe rocks a reaſonable birth, and you _ thoalen. f 1 I | i 
your water gradually from 34. to 30, 26, 20, 16, and 12 fathoms, rocky 
ground; ſo that there is no anchorage hereabout. You may borrow upon (il 
Green Point, to 10, 9, or 8 fathoms, and no danger; ſo ſteer up the bay, [1 
and you will have 8, 7, or 6 fathoms, regular ſoundings ; but rocky ground. 1 
till you. get about a mile to the eaſtward of Green Point; then the bottom. = | 
is ſandy, and fit for anchorage. [| 
You may anchor i in Table Bay, oppoſite the town, in 7, 6, or 5 7 I * | 
but it is not very holding ground. A good and convenient birth (and indeed. | [i 
it is allowed to be the beſt birth in the bay) is the houſe on Penguin Ifland, | | | 
bearing NW. Green Point. NWz N. the flag-ſtaff on. the Lion's Kump- | 
W3S. Charles's Mount. SZ W. in 5 fathoms, diſtance from the town. 1 mile, — 
and from the neareſt ſhore 3 a mile. About 1 or 2 cables length further to "i ö | | 
bs _ the eaſtward, is another good birth; there you have 6.4. fathoms. All over | 
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the we fide the E is clear e we but n gas a of beers by is all 
foul. r * 

All the land about this Cape ut Good! Hepe i is very high ; but the Table 
Land is moſt, remarkable, it being an exceſſive high mountain, quite level 
on the top. and breaks off perpendicularly: at both ends, till it joins tlie other 
high lands near it. The eaſt part of the Table Land j joins to a high peaked 
mountain, called Charles's Mount; and the weſt part joins to the Sugar- 
Loaf Hill, a very high and remarkable peaked mountain, much reſembling 

the top of a 25 loaf: on the top of this hill the Dutch have a look- out 
houſe, where they hoiſt a flag when any ſhips are in fight. To the north- 
weſtward of the Sugar Loaf, and joining thereunto, though at a pretty good 
diſtance, is another mountain, but much inferior to the Sugar-Loaf Hill in 
height, called the Lion s 18 e My ao Nee a look-out, and hoiſt 
.a flag. | 
Theſe lands make thts place very femarkable, particularly the Table Land, 
which is much higher than any land near it, and may be ſeen a great way at 
ſea in clear weather. The latitude of the Table Land is 34 48. and the 
ſame longitude as the Cape of Good Hope; they are nearly north and ſouth 
of each other. The Cape town is ſituated at the On of the T Wie Land, in 
4 fine pleaſant valley near the ſea. 
It frequently happens, that when ſhips get a- breaſt Green Point, and come 
to open Table Bay, they meet with ſtrong fiery breezes from SE. or ESE. 
blowing right out of the bay ſo hard that a ſhip cannot turn to windward. 
When that is the caſe, it is uſual for ſhips to bear away for Penguin Iſland, 
taking care to keep well to the ſouthward and eaſtward of it, and not go 
within 1 + or 2 miles of the S. or SW. parts thereof; for at that diſtance 
there lies a ledge of rocks under water, on which the ſea breaks very high in 
bad weather; but they do not ſhew themſelves i in fine weather, therefore they 
Are then the moſt dangerous. eh tv 
| You may anchor on the eaſt fide of Penguin Ille, in 12 or 14 fathoms, 
Sy or 1 + mile off it, or within 2 of a mile of 1 it, in 10 or 11 fathoms: there 
you are a good deal ſheltered from the SW. ſea by the ledge of rocks above 


mentioned, and have clear aichoring ; ; but all the N. and N E. parts of this 
bay are foul ground, 
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Ships lie at Penguin Iſle till the wind comes to SW. or W. which it 
generally does in the morning, during the fair- weather ſeaſon; then they 
weigh, and run into Table Bay, and anchor in à proper birth; - | 
In their ſummer time, or fair- weather ſeaſon, at the Cape, which 3 is ow 

October to April, you generally have, in the mornings; regular ſea-breeaes 
from SW. and W. which continue till noon, or ſometimes longer; and then, 
the wind comes off the land at SE. or ESE: and moſtly: blows freſh the re- 

maining part c of the day, and all _ till ne then the ſea breezes 
comes off again. - 

In the months of May, June, Sis and: Avgnf, Pp W. = SW. N 
blow ſtrong, and are frequently accompanied with fogs and cloudy robe 
but are ſoon over. Sometimzs violent NW. winds blow for ſeveral days to- 
gether, and by fits in the other months; the ſky is then conſtantly clevdets. 
and they generally end in rain. Theſe winds extend to the 27th degree K 
ſouth latitude, and from 100 ey oe to the n. to 200 nn 10 5 

the Cape. 20 
The principal winds at 8 Cape a are the's SE. * NW. the kts gldom 
laſting longer than a few hours; the E. and NE. winds blow the ſeldomeſt 
of any: the N. and NW. winds generally blow in hurricanes, and bring on 
foul weather; the SE. winds blow in moſt months of the year, more or leſs, 
but chiefly in the ſummer ſeaſon ; then they frequently blow ſtrong for ſeve- 
ral days together : theſe are the moſt prevailing winds far 200 leagues to * 
eaſtward of the Cape at this ſeaſon. 
Whenever you ſee the Table land begins to be clouded, it betokens a ſtrong 
E. or ESE. wind, which, ſoon after is clouded. over, comes on, and blows 
exceſſive hard, ſometimes for 2 or. 3 days together ; ;. whereby ſhips frequently 
part their cables, or bring both anchors a-head : therefore it is uſual; as ſoon - 
as ſhips are moored in this bay, to. nike their. 2 715 and eee and 
| make all as ſnug as poſſible. 

It is reckoned extremely dangerous for ups to liei in Table Bay * the 
xoth or 15th of May. The Dutch never ſuffer their ſhips- to lie after that 
time, on account of the : approaching ſeaſon, when the NW. winds are daily 
expected to ſet in, which 158 fo e Mad: no e can wan ride it 
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Many ſhips and bn have been loſt in the attempt, or when they have 


kind been ſurpriſed here unexpectedly with thoſe winds. | 


As it is cuſtomary for ſhips to ſail from T able Bay with the wid * 


eaſterly, they generally go out between Penguin Iſland and the Continent; 


thereby they carry a true and ſteady wind with them all the way they go; 
whereas, if they ſail out between Penguin and Green Point, they run out of 
the true wind, and may lie becalmed ſeveral hours under the high land. 

A ſhip that is about doubling the Cape of Good Hope for Europe in the 
months of May, June, July, or Auguſt, when the winds blow very ſtrong 


2 from the weſtward, will always find a current in their favour, ſetting round 
The Cape, againſt thoſe ſtorms, even though they were lying- to. Such a 
ſhip, having had ſoundings, &c. off Cape Lagullas, will ſoon after, as 
the goes-to the weſtward, loſe ſoundings ; which is: a convincing proof that 


ſhe is to the weſtward of Cape Lagullas. As the weather at this ſeaſon i is 


generally thick and cloudy, ſo that you cannot ſee the land far (and as it would 
be imprudent to attempt it, after loſing ſoundings to the weſtward of Cape 
Lagullas, ſince you cannot be very exact in your reckoning, on account of 


the ſtrong current) that you may know when you may ſteer to the north - 
weſtward with ſafety, your beſt and ſureſt guide'is the variation. Being near 
the latitude of the Cape of Good Hope, and finding the variation any thing 


under 20 W. you may be aſſured you are far enough to the weſtward of the 


* of Good Hope, and may ſteer to the Maas for Gt, Helens: 


: 
i, 


* 


CCLX. | Drazerrons for SAILING into Buicon' $ Bar, on the | 
WSI Coir of Fals Bay. « : 


Simon's 8 ths is a ſafe and. good. road. at all times of the year, but more 


eſpecially from the beginning of May to the beginning of October, when 


ſhips cannot lie in Table Bay ; and where all kinds of refreſhments 9 be 
had the ſame as at the Cape Tow. 

Hottentots Point, or Cape F alſo, is the ora point on. the eaſt ade of 
Falſe Bay; it lies about 6 leagues due eaſt from the Cape. of Good Hope, and 
may be ſeen 8 or ꝙ leagues in clear weather: between them is the entrance 
into Falſe Bay. In the opening of F alſe Bay you have 54 and 56 fathoms, 

muddy 


i 


. 
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muddy ground; Hottentot Point bearing ENE .andthe eaſternmoſt pert 

of the Cape of Good Hope NWZ W. diſtance 3 or 4 Jeagues, an leg 

34 23'S. and variation 19 3v0 W. 1760, or 21*W. 1776. 

Entering into Falſe Bay, it will be beſt to ſteer about midway between the 
Cape of Good Hope and Cape Falſo; and when within the ſaid capes, edge 
over for the weſtern ſhore until within a league of it; in which track you 
will have ſoundihgs from 40 to 39 fathoms, ſandy ground. Ia caſe of its 

falling calm, or that you have not day- light enough to get into Simon's 

Bay, you may anchor in from 36 to 20 fathoms, clear ſandy ground. As you 


fail up Falſe Bay, you will ſee, on the NW. fide, ſome rematkable White 
ſand-hills appearing like ſnow : keep failing about a league off ſhore until 


theſe hills are fairly open; and then ſteer for them N'WbN. by compaſs, 
until Noah's Ark and Roman's Rocks appear. If the wind ſhould be out 
of -the Bay, you may turn it-in, ſtanding within a mile and a half of cach 
ſhore, without danger. If you have a S. or a SE. wind, it will be beſt to 
ſteer in for Simon's Bay between Noah's Ark and Roman's Rocks; for when 
| near in, the winds are apt to draw off from the high land to the weſtward ; 
but you may go in on either fide of Roman's Rocks, and anchor in Simon's 
Bay, about half a mile off ſhore; Noah's Ark bearing about SEbE. and Ro- 
man's Rocks ES. in 8 or 9 pa ſandy ea and n 14nd, it 
Holds ſurpriſingly. 

In Simon's Bay 13 or 14 fail of ſhips. may he moored in alety. $hips | 
moor here a cable each way, the beſt bower to the NW. and ſmall bower to 
the SE. as the NW. winds. generally prevail in the winter-time, .and come 
off the hills in exceſſive ſtrong guſts, with rain and hail. The new moon 
makes high water here at half paſt 3 P.M. The tides ſeldom riſe. more than 
z feet, except after a ſtorm, or ſome extraordinary cauſe. 

There. is no tide nor current to be perceived all over Falſe Bay; the ſound- 
ings alſo are regular, with a clear ſandy bottom. Ships muſt come no nearer 

the S. and 8E. parts of Scal Iſland than 22 fathoms, for there are ſunken 
rocks which extend near a mile off, 

Simon's Bay is much more commodious for ſhips at any time of the year 
than Table Bay. The freſh water here is exceſſive good, and all kinds of 
Proviſens: and refreſhments are to be had here the ame as at the Cape 
Z 2 „ Towh, 


= Ros 
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Town, and at the ſame prices. From Simon's Bay to the Cape Town is 
about 17 or 18 miles: the road goes along the fide of the hills until you come 
to the Cavalry Houſe ; from whence it is flat, clear, and tolerably good. 

For further remarks and direQions ſee Mr. Nichelſon's draught of F 125 
Bay and Simon's Bay, wherein are the views of the land, &c. 

Ships going into Falſe Bay ſhould take great care to keep at leaſt 4 or 5 


miles off the coaſt of the Cape of Good Hope; becauſe a little within this 


diſtance the Colnbrook Eaſt Indiaman lately ſtruck on a ſunken rock, and was 


loſt; beſides which here are ſeveral other ſunken rocks in this bay, and 
near its 


CCLXI. D1aecrions concerning the Cars of Goop ws” and 


the SOUTHERNMOST PART of AFRICA, | 
The Cape of Good Hope is the weſternmoſt Cape on the ſouthernmoſt 


| Coaſt of Africa, and hath three bays belonging or adjoining to it, namely, 


Table Bay, on the north ; Hout Bay, on the weſt ; and Falſe Bay, on the 
ſouth ; the principal of which is Table Bay ; Hout Bay being ſmall and in- 
convenient for ſhips, and Falſe Bay being dangerous of acceſs, at ſmall di- 


ſtances from the ſhore, on account of ſunken rocks, e ſeveral ſhips 
have been loſt. 


To the ESE. from Cape Good Hope (variation of the compatk being 


allowed for) diſtance 90 miles or 30 leagues, is Cape Lagullas, (as it is 
commonly called) which is the ſouthernmoſt Cape of Africa, in latitude 3 58. 


The breadth of this ſouthernmoſt promontory of Africa, between the pa- 


rallels of 34 and 3 5 ſouth latitude, is near 400 miles, or 133 leagues ; and 


the ſoundings ſouthward extend about 90 miles, or 30 leagues. 
Between the extent of 400 miles before mentioned, along the ſouth Coaſt 


of Africa, there are ſeveral bays, ſome of which are larger than others, but 


all of them little frequented by ſhips. The firſt of theſe is St. Sebaſtian's 


Bay, on the weft fide of which is Cape Infant. The ſecond is St. Blaiſe's 
Bay, whoſe ſoundings are pretty well known. The third, St. Catharine's 
Bay, on the weſt ſide of which is Cape Talhado. The third, . or 

Moſſel Bay, on the weſt fide of which is Cape del Gada. The fourth, 
WM la Goa 10 . on its welt fide 88 n or Cape Reciſs. 


Theſe 


%. 


| DineerTt1ONs for Satiinog toward the EæST-INpIEs. 


| Theſe bays all of them are open toward the ocean in a ſouth-caſtwardly 


| direfion; and have their reſpective diſtances from dach other, as deſcribed 


in their reſpective draughts. 


CCLXI. DIRECT ION S for SAILING Ba off Cavs ( Goop Hor, 


toward the INNER Pas as R for INDIA. 


Cape Lagullas bears from Cape Good Hope E. 198. or Ebs zs. diſtance 
30 leagues: you have ſoundings all the way between them, in ſhore, at 


40, 50, and 60 fathoms, ſand and ouzy ground, ſometimes muddy ſand. In 


the above depths you will be from 5 to 10 leagues off ſhore. 
The land between theſe Capes is very high, but Cape Lagullas is not t high. 


A deſcription of the land about this Cape, and the coaſt to the eaſtward of 


it, is given in returning from India. 

Suppoſe you had ſoundings off Cape beg in the latitude variation, 
and depth of water above mentioned : ſuppoſe the latitude 3 5 52, variation 
21 12'W. the depth of water 75 fathoms, fine grey fand, and Cape Lagullas 
to bear N. of you, diſtance 19 leagues ; all theſe things we are ſure of, and 
they will anſwer the ſame end as if you had ſeen the land. Were you to ſee 


the land (as the weather is generally cloudy and foggy) you.could not judge 
how far you were got to the eaſtward, except you ſaw ſome very remark- 


able part of the land that you knew; and it would require your being well 


acquainted with it, to know it well : ſo that the ſoundings anſwer all the 


ends of ſeeing the land; and by the ſoundings mou may correct your reckon- 
ings, and take a freſh departure. 

Cape Lagullas is ſuppoſed to bear north of you, diflance 19 leagues. You 

may now ſteer to the eaſtward, in the parallel of latitude 368. In this 

latitude, and 14. or 15 leagues to the eaſtward of where you firſt had ſound- 
ings, you will have 90 fathoms water, brown muddy ſand, variation 2 1 30 W. 


Hereabout the variation increaſes very faſt. Fifteen or 20 leagues to the eaſt- 


1 


ward of this, you will have no ſoundings in latitude 368. : 
The ſhips that are bound to China, when they have had ſoundings off 
Cape Lagullas, take their departure, and ſteer for the Iſlands St. Paul and 


Amſterdam, and then to the Straits of Sunda. The method of making 


that paſlage, is farther on. But firſt for the Inner Paſſage. 


T3 CCLXIII. Di- 
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' CCLXII. Diner io for Senden toward the IuN ER Pauens, 


or between MADAGASCAR and AFRICA. 


The ſhips that are bound through the Inner Paſſage, that is, between 


| Madagaſcar and the Continent, which is much the neareſt way to India, ob- 


ſerve the following directions for making that paſſage. 

When you have had ſoundings off Cape Lagullas, as before mentioned, you 
ſteer to the eaſtward in the parallel of latitude 36*S. or thereabout, till you 
have made longitude 12*E. from Cape Lagullas, or rather tall you have in- 
creaſed the variation to a6 W. You may then make ſome northing, but 
with caution. Hereabout the ſtrong weſterly and NW. winds, that you had 
off the Cape, and have continued with you thus far, begin to moderate, and 
become variable, and are frequently 8. and SW. and ſometimes SE. 

Before you go to the northward of 3558. you ſhould make 15*E. longitude 


from Cape Lagullas, or have 265 50, or $6: 55 W. variation; and let the 


variation be your guide. 
Conſider the ſhocking account of the loſs of the Doddington Indiaman. 


The day at noon, before ſhe was loſt, ſhe was in latitude, by obſervation, 


35'S. and had made longitude from Cape Lagullas, 12* 5o'E. They had 
the winds from SSW. to SSE. ſtrong gales, with a large ſea; and altered 
their courſe at noon, from E. to ENE. and run about 70 miles on that 
courlſe, till about a quarter before one A. M. when ſhe ſtruck, and went all 


to- pieces in leſs than 20 minutes. 


The Doddington's latitude, by account, _ ſhe 7 was 34 6'S. 


longitude, made from Cape Lagulias, 13* 45 E. by carefully working their | 


ſuppoſed run to the time ſhe was loſt : what variation they had is not 
known ; it would be of uſe, it not having been taken on that coaſt. 

This ſhocking circumſtance of the loſs of the Doddington, and ſuch a 
number of lives, will make the ſkilful navigator ſhudder, and make him 


rack his invention to point out the cauſe of ſuch misfortunes, and contrive . 


how to avoid the like accidents happening for the future, by finding proper 
methods effectually to prevent them. | 


„ 


The firſt cauſe of the loſs of the. Doddington ſcems to have been, that their 
reckoning 
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reckoning muſt haye been very much a-head of the ſhip, oecaſioned by the 
current, which runs ſtrong to the weſtward, all along chis part of the Coalt | 
of Africa to Cape Good Hope. 
The ſecond cauſe; that the land is N lad . in our draugh ts, 
charts, and books ; the land lying much more to the ſouthward than it is 
laid down. The charts make it trench away to the northward too quick; 
this is a very great error; it deceives and miſleads the navigator, making him 
haul to the northward too ſoon, running him into Wer whereas he Houle 
keep more to the eaſtward to avoid it. 

The third cauſe is, that the Doddington made her FRET too much 
northerly. She ſteered ENE. and muſt at leaſt have had 2 5 W. variation, 
which is 2 4 points, with a great ſea from the ſouthward: fo that he could 
not make her true courſe better than NEIN. which was too northerly a 
courſe, had ſhe been 20 of longitude to the rare of where ſhe was by] her | 
reckoning. - 

The Doddington's reckoning ſeems to be very erroneous ; for they had 3 
made longitude to where the ſhip was loſt 13 45 E. from Cape jj 
and where the ſhip was loſt is not mote than 8? to the eaſtward of the ſaid 
Cape. By the lateſt obſervations it was but 7E. of Cape Lagullas. 

The variation hereabout, as well as ſeveral other parts, may be looked 
upon as a principal and ſure guide in navigation. This unfortunate 1 4 

ſhould be a caution for all navigators to be very cautious not to hauł to t he 
northward. too ſoon ; for the currents are very deceiving. 

It appears, by the account of the people that were ſaved out of the Dod- 
dington, that ſhe was not the only ſhip that had been caſt away on that 
ifland ; for they ſaw the remains of the wreck of ſeveral rs ts wer had. 
been loſt there; no doubt, by the ſame cauſe that ſhe was loſt. +2: 208 
By ſeveral journals of experienced navigators, on the navigation between. 
Cape Lagullas and Madagaſcar, it appears that ſhips in general make 24 of 
longitude from Cape Lagullas to St. Auguſtine's Bay, on the Ifland Mada- 
gaſcar, or the land in latitude 24'S. which is the place ſhips ſhould fall in 
with. As there are 24 of longitude between Cape Lagullas and Mada- 
gaſcar, why ſhould ſhips haul to the northward when they have not made 


more than half that longitude, and run the rilque of falling in with the 
coaſt 


” 


2 
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; coaſt unexpettedly ? This XY is frequently a 1 ſhore, by the winds blow- 


ing more ſoutherly, or from SE. to SW. with ſtrong gales, a great ſea, and 


often hazy 1 weather; all diſagreeable circumſtances to be upon a low ſhore 


with. It may be avoided by the following method. 
When a ſhip, in latitude 3 58. has made 15 E. longitude, and has increifſed | 
her variation to 27, ſhe may haul to the northward with ſafety, and make 


her courſe ENE. then NE. and by degrees more northerly : thereby you 
will continue the variation from 27? to 26* 50 W. till you get into latitude 


318. and make from Cape Lagullas about 18%. longitude. From hence 
the variation will decreaſe faſter as you run more to the northward. In lati- 
tude 25 19S. and W made from Cape Lagullas, 204 E. you will 


have variation 2 510 and 25 4 W. In latitude 245 3 8. and longitude, 
made from Cape Lagullas, 2 3 20 E. you will have variation 235 45 W. This 


is not far from the land of Madagaſcar. Here a ſhip ſhould keep to the 


| ſouthward of latitude 225 30'S. in order to ſhun the dangerous UN of the 
5 Baſſas de India. 
e 


r PDuzerions for aoviding i the Baths DE Inpra. 8 
The Baſſas de 8 is a moſt dangerous ſhoal; in length 5 or 6 miles, 


and very nea road : it is even with the ſurface of the water, conſiſting 
of ſome dry ſpots of ſand and rocks, there being nothing higher upon it 


than a high catamaran, under fail : ſeveral parts of this ſhoal have the re- 


ſemblance of an Indian .catamaran under fail ; there are breakers every where 
about them.; and they cannot be ſeen from a ſhip's deck above 5 or 6 miles, 
or from the maſt-head above g or 10 miles. There are no ſoundings within 


: 3 miles of them. 


This ſhoal was ſeen by his Majeſty » ſhip Norfolk, in January, 1764, in 


returning from India. She firſt made Cape St. Sebaſtian on the 2 


in latitude 225 41'S. and longitude from London (by computation) 36? 32'E 
Cape St. Sebaſtian is tolerable high land; about as high as the land of che 


Start Point i in England, and Projects but a little way out into the ſea. When 


you are off this Cape, it appears higher land than any other in ſight, either 


to the northward or ſouthward of it, and has no ſoundings within 3 miles of 


— it. 


A 
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it. The coaſt all hereabout is tolerable high land, with a ſteep. Nite ſandy 
beach, which, at a diſtance, appears like chalk cliffs. 

The Norfolk had the winds ſoutherly, and took her departure from Cape 
St. Sebaſtian ; when ſteering to the eaſtward, the third day at noon had a very. 
good obſervation, and at 3 P. M. made the Baſſas. de India, in the NE. of 
them, which obliged them to tack : they were within 31 miles of them, and had : 


no ſoundings. They make this ſhoal to lie 1 in latitude : 21* 45'S. and longi- | 


tude eaſtward of Cape St. Sebaſtian, 4* 20'E. They then ſtood to the weſt- - 
ward, and made Cape Corientes ; and 5 10 W. longitude from the Baſſas de 


India to the ſaid Cape St. Sebaſtian, Cape Corientes 1s alſo tolerable high 


land, and has much the ſame appearance as the land about Cape St. Sebaſtian. .. 


Cape Corientes lies in latitude 23* 42'S. and longitude, by computation, . 
36540 E. from London. This Cape, and the land about it, may be ſeen, in 
clear weather, 9, 10, or 11 leagues, and 2 5 to be as bold a ſhore as. that 5 


about Cape St. Sebaſtian. 
Hence the longitudes of theſe places from London, will be thus : 
St. Sebaſtian on the Coaſt of Africa, longitude from London 36˙ 32'E. 
_ Longitude made by from C. St. Sebaſtian to the Baſſas de India 4*20'E. 


Longitude of the Baſſas de India, inferred from C. St. Sebaſtian. 40⁰ 52 WM 


Longitude of Sandy Ifland, (off St. Auguſtine's Bay) 144*15E 
| Longitude of Baſſes. de India, as inferred from Sandy Iſland, 40˙ 52 B. 
The Baſſas de India, weſt longitude of Sandy Ifland, ae. 


It is ſurpriſing how ſhips can blunder through between Madagaſcar and 


the continent, without endeavouring to make the land, when there are ſo 


many ſhoals and dangers lying in their way, and when there is the greateſt 
probability of their reckoning being very incorrect. In going through this 
paſſage they unexpectedly fall in with this or the other ſhoal, and narrowly - 


eſcape being loſt, when they might with eaſe and ſafety make the continent, 
either about Cape Corientes, or Cape St. Sebaſtian, and from thence take a 
freſh departure. If they were not inclined to make Madagaſcar about St. 


Auguſtine's Bay (which ſometimes perhaps they may be forbid to do) they - 
might then either make the continent as above mentioned, or the ſouth part . 
of Madagaſcar, about St. John's, in latitude 2 408. or thereabout, and 


take - 
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able to make the land of Madagaſcar in latitude 24 10'S. or 24'S. it be- 
ing a pretty clear part of the coaſt, and not far from St. Auguſtine's Bay. 
Or a ſhip may ſteer for Madagaſcar, in latitude 17 40'S. until ſhe gets ſound- 
ings upon the Precellas Bank from 30 to 15 fathoms. On this bank the 


ſoundings ate very irregular; but keep in 20 fathoms, it is a good depth till 


you loſe ſoundings; then ſteering NEbN. will carry you in fight of Joanna. 
The land in latitude 2458. is low pear the fea, but riſes gradually in land to 


a tolerable height, and may be ſeen from a d & s'maſt-head 9 or 10 W 


and from the deck 6 leagues. 


CCLAV. Dxztcrroxs "4 making the Land of Manchen 
and St. AUGUSTINE's Bay. 


| Mr. Nichelſon made the land of Madagaſcar in latitude 4 and longi- 
tude, made from Cape Lagullas, 23 55E. variation 2221 W. There were 
eight fail in company, who all made the variation 22 W. ſounded, and had 
50 fathoms water, coarſe yellow ſand; 3 leagues off ſhore. The longitude 
of the land, in latitude 248. by computation, was 4% 20'E. from London. 
The coaſt from latitude 24S. to St. Auguſtine's Bay, lies north and fouth 
by compaſs, without reckoning the variation, diſtance 6 or 7 leagues. There 
is a reef lying along parallel to the ſhore, N. and S. diſtance from the ſhore 
2 or 3 miles, which the ſea breaks upon in moſt places; but it is very ſmooth 


within it. Between latitude 24˙ 8. and St. Auguſtine's Bay, the variation was 


23*'W. 1760. 
Before you come as far to the northward as St. Auguſtine « Bay, or Sandy 
Iſland, you will ſee the high land about St. Auguſtine's Bay, which is pretty 


high land near the ſea, but much higher at ſome diſtance in land : there is 
one hill on the north ſide of the Bay, which much reſembles the roof of Weſt- 
minſter-Hall; therefore navigators call it Weſtminſter-Hall. This hill lies 


along way in the country, and bears from you, when at anchor i in the Bay, 


| NEIN. 


As you fail to the northward, you will raiſe a ſmall low iſland, with ſome 
f . low 
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Idvwrentes and ſhrubs owit; and a very white ſandy beach; this is called Sandy 4 
Iſland. There is a ledge of rocks NW. from this iſland à large half-mile, — 
with foul ground and breakers all round it, ſome diſtance from it. 3 
This iſland lies near the ſouth fide of St. Auguſtine's Bay, at the weſtern⸗ 
4100 part thereof, and is in latitude, by obſervation, 23? 42'S. and longitude, | 
by computation, 44 15 E. from London; variation 2 3 -W. 1760, Vou 15 l 
Have very deep water all about this part of the coaſt. Kwan, Weg e lf | 
diſtance 5 or 6 miles; 160 fathoms, rocky ground. N OY 1 

In failing in for St. Auguſtine's Bay you muſt go to che north pd of 
Sandy Iſland, and borrow upon it, to avoid the ſhoals on the north ſide of the 
Bay, there being rocks under water, on which the ſea breaks in nen, 
weather, bearing from the Tent Rock NWbN. 

You will have no ſoundings till: Sandy Iſland bears sbb or S. of you. 
Vou may borrow upon the iſland to 12 or 13 fathoms water; and paſſing it 
; in that depth, you will continue ſoundings for about a mile, from 12 to 1 4 
ard, 16 fathoms; then no ſoundings. 

After this you muſt not expect to get watdings with your band'line, till 9 
you come on the bank off the Tent Rock; at leaſt it is not adviſeable fot MY 
a ſhip to go into ſo little water, as to get ground with the hand- line; for in '1| BY 

12 and 14 fathoms water, you will not be more in ſome places than 3 or 4 

ſhips lengths from a reef that lies 14 8705 to the ſouthern tore, "we Wbt i 

half a mile from's it. 0 ; ö 


CCLXVI. Drzzcrions for dennen into or. Avevermis' s Bay. h | 


Having paſſed Sandy Iſland in 12 or 13 fathoms water, and ſteering to the 
eaſtward for St. Auguſtine's Bay, you will ſee high land cloſe to the ſea, on i 
the ſouth fide of the bay ; alſo high land ſoine diſtance in the country ; ; and | 11 
the mouth or entrance of the river will be open to you: this ſerves as a 
alina mark up to the bay, and carries you clear of the reef, 2 of all 


S $4* KS 


ward from the * 2 point thereof: theſe pale are 80 leading marks. 
Keep the high bluff * on the north ſide of the river, a ſail's breadth 
Aa a 5 | open, 
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open, with the low hind point on the ſouth. fide of the river ; when the 


bluff point, on the north. fide of the river,. will bear E3S. 


As you run to the eaſtward, after you loſe ſoundings from Sandy Iſland, 
you will have no ſoundings till you come off the firſt low ſandy point on the 


ſouthern ſhore. Off this point is a ſhoal running out a ſmall diſtance, on 
which the ſea breaks: there are 9 and 10 fathoms cloſe to the breakers, and 
14 or 15 fathoms, two cables length withoyt them. It deepens gradually 
from 14 to 28 fathoms 3 of a mile to the northward of this point; then no 


ſoundings. The leading mark muſt be kept a large ſail's breadth open in 
paſting theſe breakers, which you ſhould paſs in 14 or 15 fathoms., 
As the wind generally-blows off the ſouthern ſhore, the leading mark, will 


carry you up along the back of the reef. From this point to the Tent Rock 
there is a reef that lies parallel to the ſhore, and a large half-mile diſtance from 


it, which dries at low water, but isentirely covered at half-tide ; and there 
are two rocks almoſt at the eaſt part of this reef, which are always ſeen, 


unleſs at high water on ſpring-tides. At 4 flood, or 4 ebb, they, appear like 


two ſmall boats or canoes. About half way between theſe rocks, and the 
low ſandy point, where the breakers are, there is a ſwatch in the reef, ha- 
ving 16 or 17 fathoms cloſe. thereto, which may. be apt to miſlead people that 
are not acquainted with it, and go by their ſoundings. | 
At high-water time, when this reef is covered, and a ſhip coming in, not 
acquainted with the place, having no ſoundings with the hand-lead, hauls in 
toward the ſhore, in order to get ſoundings, ſhe may thereby run bump upon 
the reef, before they have any ſoundings with the hand-line. Thoſe who 
thought themſelves well acquainted with this place, havecommitted thiserror : 


lucky for them, it was flowing water ; by this they got off, though with the 


loſs of their fore foot and part of their keel ; and narrowly eſcaped being loſt. 
Obſerve the leading marks; keep them a fail's breadth open, and you will 
paſs this ſwatch in 21 fathoms water; two cables length furiher out, you 
will have 34 fathoms, and then no ſoundings. 
Between the ſwatch of the reef, and the two rocks that appear at 2 tide, 
you will have no ſoundings at 70 fathoms, with the leading marks a fail's 


breath LOR? for here the reef is r ta... 


"of 
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Steering on to the eaſtward with the leading marks above * you 
will have ſoundings 29 and 30 fathoms; then you come a-breaſt off the two 
rocks, that appear at E tide. There are 12 fathoms within three ſhips length 
of theſe rocks, and 20 fathoms a ſmall cable's length without them 30 fa- 
thoms N=E. from them, and three cables length without them, the leading 


mark as before mentioned ; a little without that, 32 fathoms, and then no 
ſoundings. | 


north point of the river will then bear ES.) till you bring We&minſter-Hall 
with a low ſandy point on the north fide of the bay; then it will bear NESN. 
Then begin the regular ſoundings on the bank, and you will be paſt, or a 
little to the eaſtward of the two rocks that ſhow at 3 tide ; and they will then 
bear SW. of you, and you will have 26 fathoms water; and now you may 
bring the points of the river in one, or ſhut them in with each other, with- 
out danger. You ſhoalen the water gradually from 26, 21, 18, 15, 12, 
11, 10 tog fathoms. There is good anchoring in from 8 to 12 fathoms, the 
"Tent Rock bearing from 83 E. to SzW. OY 


There are other marks for anchoring, viz. obſerve the low woody point 


to a ſteep bluff, ſomething like the bluff point on the north ſide of the river, 
but much higher : bring theſe two bluff points in one, or touching, or a 


and good holding ground; and Weſtminſter Hall will bear about NEzN. or 
you may go nearer the Tent Rock, in 8 or 9 fathoms water, and have a very 
good birth, with good holding ground, clay and mud. 

Here you ſhould moor eaſt and weſt, that you may ride between the tow, 


hard, which it ſometimes does; ſhould you moor north and ſouth, in ſome 

places, your outer anchor would lie in very deep water.. | 
The broadeſt part of this bank is with the Tent Rock bearing _—_ You 
will have ſoundings ? of the bay over from the Tent Rock, with the ſteep 
points-of the river open and ſhut, or touching. From 11 or 12 fathoms to 
16, 17, 19, 21, 214, 244, 27, 29, 33, and 40 fathoms, with the bluff point 
ut 4 a a 2 (on 


Steer to the eaſtward with the points of che river a Gail” s breadth opens (the 


on the ſouth fide the river. 9 diſtance from this point the land riſes up 


little ſhut in; and the Tent Rock from SE, to SW. is the beſt anchor- 
ing. With theſe bearings you will have from 10 to 12 fathoms water, clear 


and with an open hauſe, when the wind comes to the northward, and blows 
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(on the north fide of the river) Ebs ts and the Tent Rock 8E. Without 
this no ſoundings. © © © 
No ſhip ſhould let 90 A an ator in more ; thin re or 16 fathoms, unleſs it 
is with the Tent Rock bearing 8E. and then in not more than 18 or 20 fa- 
thoms; for the bank goes off very ſuddenly in moſt places, from 20 or 24 
fathoms, to no ſoundings. The Tent Rock bearing from S:F. to $zW. in 
from 8 to 12 fathoms water, is the beſt place for a _ to 111 in; Are there 
is good ground and moſt drift. Jo 
Here you may get wood and water. You water in the ad at the mouth, 
of which there is a bar, with only 2 feet at low water. It flows here at full 
and change NEbN. and SWbs. and perpendicularly 8 feet at ſpring-tides. 
Here you get plenty of good beef, mutton, and fowls, and other refreſhments, 
at reaſonable rates. The inhabitants are civil; but, if affronted, are of a re- 
vengeful diſpoſition. They are great beggars, and. will over-reach you in 
trade if they can, and are a little inclined to thieving. Vegetables are very. 
ſcarce at this place. The latitude of this Bay is 23* 40*S. and longitude: 
44 20/E. of London. 3 FFV 80 


COLXVIE. Dmxerioxs fa 851; that go the FO RITTER Pissen 

to Innia; or for thoſe that are bound to Curia, through the 
STRAITS of Lowpoc, BALLY, or SUNDa 3 as. Communicated. to 
Mr. Nichelſon by an experienced EasT-IND4 a Commander. 


A fin being i in ſoundings off Cape Lagullas in May, June, July, or 
Auguſt, and bound the outward Paſſage, latitude 37%S..or 37? 30'S. is high 
enough to run down the eaſting. In this latitude you will have ſtrong gales 
from WSW. to S8 W. and NW. and in running to the eaſtward you will make 
but little alteration in the variation in ſailing many degrees. In latitude 
37 30 S. and longitude made from Cape Lagullas, 33 E. there was 2318“ 
_ welt variation, 1760. In latitude 37? 33'S. and longitude made from Cape La- 
| gullas, 47 1 4 E. there was variation 21 21 W. 1760. About 7 to the weſt 
Ward of the Iſlands St. Paul and Amſterdam, the preſent variation is 21 30 W. | 

__. Adhbip. that intends ta make the Iſland St. Paul, muſt ſteer to the eaſtward, 
and RP | in latitude 37? ey os 37% 35'S. Keeping in this latitude will 
carry 


* 
= 


* 
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carry you clear of st. Paul 8, in dhe night. or day, and yet will carry you: 
fairly i in ſight of it. 

St. Paul's, the northernmoſt of theſe two and, f is a ſmall but an high 
iſland, and may be ſeen at a great diſtance in clear weather; its latitude- 
49” 52'S. longitude, by run from Cape Lagullas,, 547 2JE, (from London, 
74 38'E). There were 18? 45', or 19? weſt variation near theſe iſlands, Une 
Later obſervations make the longitude of St. Paul's 75 0E. 

Ships that endeavour to make St. Paul's keep to the northward of it, in 
latitude 35 30'S..or 37* 35'S. In this latitude you may plainly ſee St. Paul 8 

bearing SbE. S. or Sb W. of you 6 or 7 leagues. Ships might correct cheir 

reckoning, by the variation off thoſe iſlands, without ſeeing them ; that is 

to ſay, a ſhip being near the latitude of St. Paul, and having 1845, or 199 
weſt variation, might be ſure ſhe was as far to the eaſtward as theſe iſlands; 
that is, that ſhe was in the longitude of them; by which they might correct 

their reckoning. as well as. if they had ſeen the iſlands, and from thence. 

take a freſh departure, and proceed on their: voyage. 

An experienced and judicious commander in the India ſervice, is 654 to 
have ſeveral times corrected his reckoning by the variation off the Iſlands St. 
paul and Amſterdam, without ſeeing them. Allowing the variation at or near 
theſe iſlands to be 1874 5 W. or 19 W. when he had this variation he always 

reckoned himſelf as far to the eaſtward in longitude as theſe iſlands are, or in. 
the longitude of them. His own account of it . is as follows. 

When by my variation (ſaid he) I was convinced of being the length of the 
iſlands St. Paul and Amſterdam, on examining my reckoning, I was, by ac 

count, full 122 to the eaſtward of the place where the ſhip was in; accord- 
ingly, from 18* 45 or 195 weſt variation, I ſtood full 172 farther to the eaſt- \ 
ward ere I lowered. my latitude under. 3 98. and was careful not to get under 

the latitude of. 26%S. till. reduced the variation to W. In latitude 222 308. 

1 made the Coaſt of New Holland, variation then 55 20 W. and found ie 
error of my reckoning agreeable to the variation. 

A contrary inſtance. happened to me this laſt voyage. When I was bound to 
Bencoolen, on the Coaſt of Sumatra; being the ſame length, with the vatia- 
tion 19 W. I found myſelf 5 to the eaſtward of account; but not being un- 
der the neceſſity of making New. Holland, or of running. ſo far to d 


* 
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ward, I edged away to the northward, ate running 10? farther to the eaſt- 
ward, and in the ſame latitude, 378. or 38'S. This height I think the beſt, 

as the winds hold moſtly weſterly, and freſh gales ; whereas, under latitude 
30˙8. they are frequently eaſterly. I made the land 20 leagues to the eaſt- 
ward of Java Head, and had then 25 30 weſt variation ; which again con- 
firmed the error of my recKoning. 

A ſhip having made the Iſland St. Paul, or Amſterdam, or or ſuppoſing them- 
ſelves as far to the eaſtward by their variation, 18? 45/ or 19%W. and bound to 
China through the Straits of Lomboc, or Bally, muſt ſteer for and make the. 
Coaſt of New Holland, and for their guide obſerve the following directions. 
From the Iſland St. Paul, or from 185/45 or 197 welt variation, a ſhip may 
run 17 or 18* to the eaſtward before they lower their latitude under 35˙8. 
and then be careful not to go under latitude 26 8. till they reduce the va- 
riation to W. and make the Coaſt of New Holland in latitude 22” 308. 
variation 5 20 W. and have the ſtricteſt regard to the variation. 

Here I muſt obſerve, that till under the 377889 of 26'S. the Coaſt of New 
Holland muſt be approached with caution, as there is great danger; though 
there are many never- failing (and conſequently unerring) guides, to warn you 
of your approach.; as great quantities of ſkuttle-bones, weeds, and drifts : 
and near the Bank, grampuses playing like ſeals, and innumerable quantities 
of tropick birds ; 'but ſkuttle-fiſh and weeds are commonly the firſt marks. 
The land, in latitude 22%. and 2 3*S. is low ; the ſoundings 130 e 
mud, about 14 leagues off the coaſt. 2 | 

Clouts Iſland is in general agreed to be in latitude 22 68. but not deter- 
mined as to its longitude. From making the Coaſt of New Holland, and 

comparing my obſervation of the variation with their's that have ſeen it. I 

am perſuaded it does not lie above 1* 300 or 2 W. from New Holland. It is 

a very dangerous iſland ; and ſhips bound through either the Straits of Lom- 

boc, Bally, or Sunda, ſhould be careful in paſſing the latitude. Its longi- 

tude is, by computation, 325 50'E. from St. Paul; and from Cape Lagullas 

84 26 E. Variation near this Ifland is GW. and allowing Clouts Ifland to 
lie 2*W. of the Coaſt of New Holland, the land in latitude of Clouts Land | 
48, in longitude, 34 59 from St. Paul, rs 2 

| ot | by 3 | ccLXVIII. Dix c- 
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A ſhip bound through theſe Qraits muſt be ſure to make the Coaſt of New 
Holland as before mentioned, and take their departure from it in latitude 
19 20'S. or thereabout, to make the Coaſt of Cumbava, a little to the eaſt- 
ward of the Straits of Allas. The land hereabout is eaſily known; for the 
Coaſt of Cumbava is very high and irregular land. On Lomboc there is an 
high and remarkable peak 3 which mountain is beſt ſeen through the Straits 


of Allas, being neareſt that fide. The ſhore is -bold ; nor do-I know, or 


have. heard.of - any danger but-what is perceptible. Betwixt the Straits of 
Allas and, the ſtraits: of Lomboc, the ſhore, for the moſt part, is A ſandy. 
beach, with ſeveral large ſtraggling rocks bordering the ſhore, and one ſeem- 


ingly large river. As we neared it, we perceived an immenſe number of 
fires. Our diſtance from the ſhore, I am perſuaded, did-not exceed 4 or 4. 


leagues, for full 50 leagues that we coaſted it ; and. as We eee the 


ſttaits, little more than 3 or 4 miles. 
In the entrance 6f the Straits of Lomboc (but neareſt the Bally ſhore) i is a 


large iſland, called Banditti, the ridge of which is like a barn, appearing (at 


the diſtance it is firſt ſeen at) ſharp at top; the ſides chalky, like the cliffs of 
our forelands. Off the ends of Banditti (as you near it, and as you open the 


paſſage betwixt that and Bally, - 1n- paſting the NE. end) there are many - 
rocks, or little iſlands : at the ſame time you will ſee a deep bay at the bottom 
of a large mountain, called the-Peak of Bally, which takes its ſpring from - 
the welt fide of theſe ſtraits. Were there no other guide, the Peaks of Lom- 
boc and Bally diſtinguiſh theſe from any vanes, © as neither thoſe oe Allis or 


Bally have ſuch on both ſides. 


Theſe ſtraits are extremely ſteep on either ſhore; and i in the faireſt and f 
ſafeſt paſſage for any ſhip there are no ſoundings. The great ripplings you 


will ſee in entering thoſe ſtraits are uncommon, and have cauſed the'generality 


of people to form dreadful ideas of there being rapid tides, which (joined to 


the want of ſoundings, and being liable to be eee 50 the wien land) 
makes them dread apparent danger as real. 


. ſtraits are ſhort, as the call point of Bally may be ſeen from Banditti 
0 . Iſland. 
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Iſland. There is a flux and reflux, but J could not learn the flowings (or 
time of high water, at full and change). A ſhip not hauling too ſoon round 
Lomboc, but keeping mid- way betwixt Banditti and Lomboc, let the ſtream 
be which way it will, can be in no danger; and if it blows; it will ſoon 
carry it clear, In light winds it would not be adviſeable to haul too ſoon in 
for the Bally ſhore, till well paſt Banditti Iſland; and then to round mand 
»Point pretty cloſe, as the ſhore is bold and very clear. 21 
Leſt any be tempted, from the inviting appearance of Bally Bay, Frittbour 
ated of the ſoundings, to enter it, I think it neceſſary to inform them, 1 
-am of opinion there is no anchoring for a ſhip. I ſent my boats a ſounding, 
about 2 miles from the ſhore, and had no ſoundings; and not being ſatisfied 
(as J ſaw ſeveral prows in the bottom of the Bay, near the ſhore) I went the 
day following myſelf, and not a mile from the ſhore, on the north ſide, had 


150 fathoms, rocky ground, and within à little more than a cable 8 . 
68 fathoms, coral. 


. * 


CCLXIX. Dinzertons for going iar 1 STRA1 ITS , Bar LY; 
WW r 

| By as 8 of theſe Qraits, and views of the bills, any one may e 

the entrance of theſe ſtraits. The principal care is in ſecuring the land- fall 

| from New Holland; for it is eſteemed, and I believe it to be, very imprac- 

ticable to beat up, though they ſhould. fall bat 10 leagues to Res, een 

the current and winds ſet hereabout as the ſhore lies. 

Ballambouang cannot be miſtaken by the draught. Von may NAY with 
Goningham ſouth, in 6 or 7 fathoms water; after you get this length, it will 
be very neceflary to attend the ſhift of the ſtream, ſo as to take the beginning 
of it to weigh with, which, with the aſſiſtance. of your boats (though it 
ſhould be calm) will carry you t through. Keep nearly mid-channel, and 
when you get up with Gilliboang you will meet with regular ſoundings. 
The tides here, ſet ſtronger than thoſe I have met with in any other ſtraits, 
having: found them to run 6 knots. an hour: care therefore ſhould be had not 
to come too cloſe to any of the points, as the tide rounds the bays very 
trong. I have en the Wen * * in ſome . ah want 4 this 
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I have particularly remarked on theſe coaſts, that betwixt the land and ſea 
winds in theſe ſtraits (as well as amongit the iſlands betwixt them and Borneo) 
before a ſhift of the ſtream, a calm has ſucceeded. This, if properly 
noticed, when there is anchoring ground, . ſecure what is got, n. 
preventing danger. 

Paſſing theſe ſtraits for China, I took particular adde that the ſhoals are 

Jaid down very well in the Waggoner, betwixt the ſtraits and Madura, except 
that between Gilion and Pondy. This reef is very dangerous, being covered at 
high water, and in the SE. monſoon it is at no time very viſible : ſhips that 
paſs betwixt Pondy and Gilion muſt go very near it; yet the paſlage is very ; 
good on either fide of the ſhoal, when it can be ſeen, or its ſituation is 
well known. When the reef bears S31*E. the SE. part of Madura bears 
N17*E. and the ſouth part of Gilion, 835 E. 
In turning into the channel, betwixt the iſlands and Muu for Za- 
monap, you may ſtand to the iſlands to 13 or 14 fathoms, and toward Ma- 
dura ſide to 10 fathoms; but you cannot enter the Bay of Zamonap. - You 
may anchor before the Bay, or the north ſhore, in 6 or 7 fathoms water; 
here you may get freſh water, and other refreſhments, of the Dutch, who 
have a fort here. Cloſe round the point, in the Bay, there are ſeveral ſprings. 

The Oſterly anchored i in 5 fathoms, blue mud; the ſouth point of Za- 
monap, WI 38. the point that forms the Bay of ditto, Na ge W. the 
Dutch Fort, N33 W. Ithe SE. yn of Madura, E. Gilion and, Ess. 
diſtant from the neareſt ſhore, 2 + miles. 

To go between Pondy and Madura, you muſt keep the Pondy ſhore cloſe 
on board; for it is very flat, for more than'z over, betwixt Madura and 
Pondy. You will not have leſs than 11 or 12 fathoms within a mile of 
Pondy. In paſſing Gilion Iſland, I would not haul up for Pondy till I was 
the length of the weſt end, and then ſteer for the point of the iſland. If 
yu . ſhoal to 4 or 5 fathoms, as you haul to the iſland, you will pes. 


CCLXX. Dy RECTIONS for he Back of Banca. 


From Pondy, for the paſſage betwixt Borneo and Billiton, after leaving 
Pondy, I would ſteer NWbW. to get ſight of the iſland Lubec ; this courſe 
will give it a good birth, for on the caſt fide there are. very dangerous and 

Bbb extenſive 


COL IN 
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extenſive reefs. From thence, ſteering NW. will carry you clear of a large 
reef of rocks, that lie in latitude 3358. this reef is likewiſe extremely dan- 
gerous, having 16 and 20 fathoms, in many places, cloſe to them, and the 
higheſt not 3 feet above the ſurface of the water; n if it cannot be 
paſſed in the day, I would adviſe you to anchor. 

From this latitude ſteer NNW. to latitude 1408. chen you will tak a 
very high iſland, with a great chain of ſmall iſlands. Betwixt latitude 35 40'S 


and 1* 40'S. the ſoundings are from 22 to 18 fathoms, ſand, with — 


few caſts, muddy ſoundings, extremely regular; but when you come to paſs 
this latitude, namely, 1 40'S. you will meet with ſoundings 18 fathoms, fine 
red ſand. Leaving the high land on your ſtarboard fide, ſteer NW. or ra- 


ther weſterly : this will carry you in fight of Pulo Auro; the ſoundings re- 


gular, from 18 fathoms increaſing to 30 fathoms. As you near the China 


Seas, ſand mixed with mud. It may be you may ſee the Holy Spirits, but I 


know no danger near them. I have ſeen them 7 or 8 leagues off. Thus 
far the directions communicated to Mr. « Nichelſon, by the commander of an 


Eaſt-India ſhip. 0 7 


CCLXXI. Dinzerrons for . Srnzeri of Sub. 


A ſhip being off the 1 St. Paul and Amſterdam, or near them, ; in 
variation 19*W. or variation 20*W. and bound to China, through the Straits 
of Sunda, is not under the neceſſity of making the Coaſt of New Holland, 
or running ſo far to the eaſtward; but may run 10% or 8 farther to the 
eaſtward in latitude 37 308. or latitude 38*S. Having made 109 or 110 
eaſting from St. Paul's, and in the above latitude, you may then edge away 
to the northward, and will then deereaſe your variation pretty faſt. In lati- 


tude 34 46'S. and longitude, made from St. Paul's, 1 3 26'E. FR will have 
14 30 W. variation. 


In latitude 25? or 26'S. and longitude, made from, St. Paul- 8. 275 30. or- 


| hereabout, you will meet the SE. trade winds, ſtrong gales ; and in latitude 
109. longitude made from. St. Paul's 33*E. you will have variation 25 30 'W. 


With this variation you will make the land in latitude 8 168. 20 or 


i leagues to the eaſtward of Jaya Head,; and all ſhips, bound through the 


Straits 
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Straits of Sunda, ſhould take care to fall in with the land to the eaſtward of 
Java Head. Ships, for want of proper attention to the variation, have fallen 
in to the weſtward of the Straits of Sunda, and have been obliged to go 
through the Straits of Malacca, with great loſs of time. 
As you approach this part of the Coaſt of Java, you will ſee a great num- 
ber of birds like boobies, and drifts of bamboos, which are certain tokens 
that you are near the coaſt : but let the variation be your guide; take care not 
to decreaſe it below 25 30 W. before you make the land of Java, and you 
cannot err. Endeavour to make the land in latitude 85, or 8 158. 
In ſight of Java, in latitude 7 1 58. the extremes of the land bearing from 
NEbN. to NzW. diſtance 10 or 12 leagues, variation 2 5, or 20 W. Be- 
tween the weſt end or welt point of Java and Prince's iſland, is the beſt paſſage 
into the Straits of sunda, having ſoundings on both ſides; eſpecially along 
the Java ſide, there is all along good anchoring from 20 to 25 and 30 fathoms 
water. The courſe through, between Prince's Iſland and Java, is ENE. 
northerly, being a fair channel ; no danger but what is viſible to the eye. 

In theſe. Straits, between Prince's Iſland and the Sumatra ſhore, there is 

very deep water, eſpecially toward the Sumatra ſhore ; in ſome places no 

ſoundings, whereas all along the Java ſide there is good anchoring, as before 

mentioned; ſo that it is beſt to keep along the Java ſide. Java Head lati- 
5 tude 6? 40'S. "Theſe are Mr. Nichelſon' s additional Directions. 5 


CCLXXII. D1zzcrrons for Sues bound 10 bora, or Carne, 
early in the & eaſon. | : 


- Ships bound to India, or. China, early in the ſeaſon, and going round the 
Cape of Good Hope in the months of March or April, muſt not come near 
the Cape of Good Hope; for at the Cape, and all along the coaſt to the eaſt- 
ward of the Cape, at this time of the year, the SE. winds prevail, and fre- 
quently blow pretty ſtrong. Such ſhips bound to India, or China, at that 
time of the year, muſt keep to the ſouthward, in latitude 39? or 408. there 
they will have freſh and ſteady gales at WSW. SW. and NW. with which 
they will quickly run down their caſting. 
They may ſee Gough's Ifland, which is high Wa 5 lies in latitude 
40 15'S. and longitude 3 23. E. from the Lizard, or 1* 57 W. from London. 

B b b 2 They 
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They ſhould keep in that high latitude till they draw near the longitude of 
the Iſlands St. Paul and Amſterdam. They may either make thoſe iſlands, 
or go ſo near them as to correct their longitude or reckoning, by the variation, 
as before mentioned; and they will probably have a quick paſſage to India, 
or to either of the ſtraits, which ever they are bound to. After taking their 
departure from St, Paul or Amſterdam, they may. proceed according to 
former directions. 

Captain Vincent, in the Oſterley, i in the year 17 58, being early in the. ſea- 


ſon, kept to the ſouthward in latitude 408. and run a great many degrees to 


the eaſtward. in this parallel of latitude, and had the higheſt variation he ever 
found in the Indian Seas, viz. 27*W.. He made the iſland called Gough's 
Iſland (which is high land, taking its name from Captain. Gough, who, it is 


| ſuppoſed, was the firſt that ever ſaw it). Captain Gough ſaw it in 1715; 


Captain Vincent in the year 1758,. and made it near the fame latitude and.lon- 
gitude that Captain Gough did; that is, in latitude 40*1 5'S. longitude 30 23E. 


from the Lizard.; though Captain Vincent is perſuaded it lies to the weſtward 


of the Lizard, by his finding his reckoning ſeveral degrees a-head of the 
ſhip. This iſland. is little known to the generality of people that 89 this, 
track; and it is a pity but its exact ſituation was aſcertained. 


CCL XXIII. DrzzcTIons for SHIPS bound to 111 A paſ, ing the 
Cars of Goop Hors, late in the Seaſon. 


Ships off the Cape of Good Hope, or in ſoundings off Cape Lagullas, in. 
the latter part of the ſeaſon (as i in September, or any time between Septem- 
ber and April) and bound to India, muſt go the track before men tioned; 
and run down their eaſting in latitude 37 38'S. making the Iſland St. Paul, 


or Amſterdam; and from thence take a freſh departure, but they need not 


make ſo much eaſting as ſhips bound to the Straits of Sunda. From St. Paul 
and Amſterdam Illes they may run down their northing and eaſting together, 
and will decreaſe the variation very faſt as they run to the northward. 

In latitude 2 568. they will meet with the SE. trade-winds; and in latitude 
10? 30 8. they will have reduced the variation to 30 W. On the line there 


is 38 or 4 5E. variation, and from 400 to 50 E. or thereabout all over the 
Indian Seas: at leaſt this was the ſtate of the variation there i in 0 


From 
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From latitude 10 3008. to the Line, in the months of November, December, 
January, February, and frequently in March, you will meet with freſh gales 
of wind from SW. to NW. with ſqually weather and much rain. Here 
ſhips may run. doven their caſting very faſt from latitude 1058. to the Line. 
Ships that want to run down their eaſting, ſhould take care to do ſo before 
they croſs the Line; for as ſoon as they croſs the Line, and get into north 
latitude, they loſe the freſh weſterly winds which they had from latitude 
10 8. to the Line. In latitude 1 N. they will meet- the NE. monſoon... 
which blows conſtantly in the Indian Seas, from. October to April,. between 
NEbN. and ENE. 

Let a ſhip be bound, to what ord of India the wall, in this. lad. they 
ſhould endeavour. to keep as far to the eaſtward as Acheen Head. If bound to 

Bengal, keep to the eaſtward. of the Nicobar and Andaman Iflands, and along 
the Arrakan ſhore, till they can ſtretch over for Ballaſore Road. If bound to 
Madras, they may ſtretch over from Acheen Head, and fetch their port very. 
well, taking care to fall well to the northward of it, on aceount of the winds . 
being moſtly, northerly, and the current running ſtrong to the ſouthward. 
Should a ſhip fall. in to the ſouthward of her port, they wilLloſe much time, 
and have much trouble, before they can gain their port. 


CCLXXIV. D1zzcT1oNns for SAILING reward Crs NA, egy: | 
_ the SrxAITS of. Sunda, Baxca,, &c. | 


From what hath been delivered in the former part of this treatiſe, it may 

- be obſerved, that throughout the Indian Seas, to the northward of the Equi= 
noctial Line, the winds are divided into the eaſtern and weſtern monſoons ; - 
that the former commonly reigns. from October to Mareh, "and the latter f 
the remaining part of the year. 

In the eaſtern ocean, between the Cape of Good Hope and the 954 Ff 
Concord on the Coaſt of New Holland, to the ſouthward of the 25th degree - 
of ſouth latitude; the winds blow from the weſtward, moſt part of the year, . 
except that in January, February, and March, near the Cape of Good Hope, 
or about 200 leagues from the eaſt and weſt coaſts, the winds e come oftener . 
fram the eaſtward. than from the weſtward. | 


Between 
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Between latitude 3 58. And latitude 288. you have variable winds; but 
beyond as far as the parallel of 10 or 115 ſouth latitude, the winds blow 
From, SE. to E. without any conſiderable interruption. They are uſually 
called general winds, becauſe they blow thus, not only in the eaſtern ocean, 
but in the other ſouthern ſeas; only there, their power extends nearly as 
far as the Equator; whereas in the eaſtern ocean they 1 ſeem confined be- 
tween the parallels of 287 and 10? ſouth latitude. 

From latitude 10˙8. to the Equinoctial, the winds divide the year into two 
W different monſoons, blowing about 6 months one way, and 6 the | 
other. Although this difference is the ſame throughout the Indian Ocean; 
yet the winds have a contrary direction at the ſame time; and while they have 
the caſtern monſoon in the northern hemiſphere, the weſtern blows in the 
oppoſite part. The eaſtern monſoon begins to the ſouthward of the Equi- 
noctial in April, and continues till November ; ; then the weſtern ſucceeds, 
and continues till April. | S e Oy 

The months of April and November (in which the monſoons break up) 
are ſubject to variable winds; becauſe they do not change all of a ſudden. 
Among the Sunda Iſlands, as far as Timore and Solore, the weſterly 
winds, which begin in November, bring bad weather with them; in De- 
cember they blow ſtronger, and are accompanied with rain; but in January 
they are in their height, blowing exceſſively hard, with thunder, lightning, 
and rain ; theſe continue till the middle of February, when they begin to 
die away, and are quite ſpent at the-end of March. The rains and tempeſts 
are not every year alike; ſome years they are both of them more moderate, 
In April, with the ſhifting of the winds, Comes fair weather, with only 
ſome ſqualls of ſhort continuance. In May the winds ſettle in the eaſtern 
board. In June and July they blow ſtronger, but with a clear and ſerene 
ſky, which continues till the end of September. In October they grow faint 
and variable, till the return of the weſtern monſoon. 

The currents during each monſoon, ſet with the winds, excepting in April 
and November; ; then they are contrary, and their velocity increaſes with the 
winds, as alſo at the full and change of the moon. 

The currents in the weſtern monſoon are much ſtronger than thoſe of the 
eaſtern; 3 for this reaſon the ſhips which fail from Batavia, from the Iſlands of 


Timore, 
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Timore, Solore, and from the Moluccas, in the eaſtern monſoons, find leſs 
difficulty than thoſe which return from thence in the weſtern monſoons. 
For the ſame reaſon the ſhips which go from Europe to Batavia, the Gulf of 
Siam, China, &c. go through the Straits of Sunda, eaſier in May, June, 
July, and Auguſt, than- thoſe which return in nn Jy * 
x the nt TY 

The winds, during the eaſtern monſoon, aw blow from SSE. to E. 
and from NNW. to W. in the weſtern monſoon. | 

Near the Equinoctial Line the winds are much more elit and conſt 
quently leſs to be depended on. For this inconſtancy two cauſes may be- 
afligned-; the firſt, becauſe to the northward of the Line the monſoons are 
oppolite ; the other may ariſe from the frequent rains near the Line, eſpe- 
cially at Borneo, where it rains inceſſantly eleven months in the year. 

At the Moluccas the monſoons are the ſame as at Java and the adjacent 
iſlands, with this difference only, that in the Moluccas they call the 
weſtern monſoon the northern, and the eaſtern the ſouthern.; becauſe, dur- 
ing the former, the winds blow more generally from NNW. than from the- 
W. and during the latter from SSE. than K. 

The northern monſoon, at the Moluccas, brings much rain, and the 
fouthern great droughts. It is the ſame at Java, and the other adjacent. 
iſlands ; but at Borneo there is very little difference. 

Having ſhewn the general rules for the winds and currents in this part of 
the ſouthern hemiſphere, it is to be determined, ip conſequence thereof, the 
courſe ſhips muſt ſteer, to arrive at their deſtined ports. | 

When you take your departure from the Cape of Good Hope, or from the- 
ſoundings of the bank, increaſe your latitude to 358. or 38*S. to make advan-- 
tage of the weſterly winds, which are more conſtant there than in a lower. 
latitude, and which generally blow from NW, to WSW. Though they- 
moſtly blow the ſtrongeſt i in the months of June, July, and Avguſt, it hap- 
pens, that in April and May (which in thoſe parts ſhould: be looked upon as 
the end of autumn) you ſometimes have violent ſqualls of wind. Theſe 
gales are generally foreſeen by black clouds which obſcure the horizon: 
from NW. to W. 

As oon as you perceive theſe . propaie for their reception, be- 

cauſe: 
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cauſe they come on apace, and are ſometimes accompanied with whirlwinds. 
They begin to blow violently from WNW. to W. then they ſhift with 
fury to the SW. but when they get to ſouth, the wind abates, and it falls 
calm all of a ſudden; but the ſea (agitated and raiſed' by the boiſterous winds) - 
is not ſo ſoon compoſed ; this is gently of worle conſequence than the 
height of the gale. 

Several mariners have imagined it poſſible to foretell theſe ſudden calms, 
by a ſenſible interruption, or diminution, and by a clearing-up which pre- 
cedes them; but this opinion is contradicted by experience: it is not be 
depended on; therefore every navigator ſhould avoid (by a ſkilful precaution) 
the fad accidents which always follow _theſe events when they are unex- 
pected, and conſequently not provided againſt. 

About 150 leagues to the eaſtward of the Cape of Good Hope, you fre- 
quently meet with hard gales of wind, accompanied with much thunder, 
lightening, and rain, inſomuch that they rarely have a clear ſky for two days 
together ; and this continues ſo for 300 leagues further. Several perſons who 
have frequented theſe ſeas, have obſerved that it extends as far as the meridian 
which paſſes through the eaſtern ꝓart of the Iſland At or 51*E. 2285 
. from London. | 

In the ſouth-eaſtern ocean, the different variation of the magnetic needle i is 
ſo regular in ſailing from weſt to eaſt, or from eaſt to weſt, that you may 
thereby correct errors in your account of longitude; but then the obſervation 
muſt be taken with a good inſtrument, and at the time when the op has not 
too great a motion. | 

At the Cape of Good Hope, and to the ſouthward, near its meridian, the 
variation obſerved was 16*W. 1740, and failing to the eaſtward it increaſed, 
till off the Iſland Madagaſcar, to the ſouthward, where it was 25* 30 W 
afterward it decreaſed on Spprodehing the Coaſt of New Holland and the 
Iſlands of Sunda. _ 

When you are in latitude 27'S. you muſt 1 n ſteering caſts 
for about 1100 leagues, or till you have made about 70% eaſt longitude from 
the Cape of Good Hope. It will not be abſolutely neceſſary to ſee the iſland 
of St. Paul or Amſterdam, though the ſight thereof will greatly aſſiſt you 
an redifying your e and ſhaping * courſe afterward. They are 
ſituate 
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and may be plainly ſeen 12 leagues at ſea. It is about 6 or 7 leagues in eit= 


cumference. Its weſt end riſes very high, 'The obſervations of ſeveral navi 
gators, compared: together, fix its latitude in 37 508. | 0 
About 6 leagues to the ſouthward af this lies. the Iland of $t: paul, which 
is ſmaller than that of Amſterdam. The variationthere was — 18 30 WM. 
on board the Defence and other ſhips, in 17422 
Il, before you haue made the longitude. crckeribed; an — 
of the winds. ſhould prevent your keeping: your courſe to the eaſtward; it 
will be proper, in ſtanding: to tlie northwward, not to paſs the latitude of 338. 
becauſe,under that latitude you frequently have the winds from NE. to E. 
| Several ſhips, for want of obſerving this, after loſing a deal of rime in beat- 
ing to wind ward, have been obliged to run to the ſouthward, as far as lati- 
tude 40 8. to regain. the weſterly winds. This makes it evident, that in 
caſe of contrary: winds: ou thould-rather bw the head to the ſouthward: than 
the north ward 
When you have 1 * 2 eaſt FISTS 4 ds 1 e away * 
8 to the north ward, in ſuch manner as to be able to paſs the Tropic of 
Capricorn in 83 E. longitude. If, before you ſail to the northward, yowcan- 
obſerve the variation, you will be more certain of the poſition you are in. 
By examining ſome latter journals af this navigation, the variation, 70 eaſt 
of the Cape, was 12 300 W. or 135, in 1740; but now it is altered. It is ad- 
viſeable to make the Iſland of St. Paul, if you are bound to: the e * 
Bally, or. any. other place to: the eaſt ward of thoſe Straits. * 2020. 231 
From the Tropic of Caprieon ſteer NNE. to 90 60 leaguks: to the: ""Y 
ward of the Trial Rocks, which are a cluſter of various high rocks above and 
under water, extending about 15 leagues from eaſt to weſt, and 5 leagues 
from north to ſouth. Theſe were diſcovered. bya Duidh ſhip in 17195: their 
exiſtence. was afterward: confirmed by-a. ſloop: ſent: from Batavia to determine 
the exact ſituation, which was found in latitude 195 3008. and 80 leagues weſt 
of New Holland. It will be moſt. prudent to paſs their latitude in the day- 
time, becauſe you may fall foul of them in * e when 4 r reckon 
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Tn dis 22 6s, and 74 30 E. of the Ou Good Hopes: lies Clouts's' 
| Iſland. 1 
| | The firſt account we: * of this and is 1 Mr. Naſh, of the ſhip Houſe 
bf Auſtria, from Oſtend for China, in 1719. They faw it firſt (being very 
clear weather) about 3 A.M. on which they immediately brought to and 
Dunded, but had no ground with 100 fathoms, though not above 4 miles off 
ſhore (ſome accounts ſay, they had no ground within 2 miles of the iſland). 
The day before, and ſeveral days after, they obſerved an incredible quantity 
of ſea · weeds, like thoſe from che Gulf of F lorida, and ſmall birds like lap- 
= | wings, both in ſize and flight, This iſland cannot be ſcen far, even in clear 
| weather, and lies NEbN. and 8 Wbs. about 32 leagues in length, with ter- 
tible breakers from each end. running about 3 miles into the ſea. It lies in 
latitude 22'S. and 92 E. longitude from the Cape. F rom hence they made 
3 6' caſting to the Iſland Bally, and 7 '26' weſting to Java Head. As they did 
not find any account of it in their books or charts, they gave it the name of 
Cloate's Iſland, in honour of a Flemiſh Baron, probably « one of their owners. 
The Haeſlingfield f fell in with! it in 1743 they ſaw it at day light, bearing 
from SEAS. to EbS. about '6 leagues. They report it lies NE, and SW. 
7 or 8 leagues in length, of a moderate height, and pretty level, with a 
gradual ſlope to each end, from whence they ſaw the breakers. By their 
accounts, they make it in e 220 7.S. and, Jongitude 32? 40 E. from 
tlie Hand St. Paul, and in 84 26 E. Yopgitude from Cape Lagullas, 
their variation the morning before w was 6* 1 17N, welterly ly. F rom this iſland 


„ ſteerell nearly north for 7 days; then the mac le the land of Java, in la- 
titude | 8˙ and 44 W. meridian diene e, 21 5 io 31 days more made Java 


4. I : 


Head, in 7 12W. longitude from Co ate es I and. 
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"By comparing theſe accounts t togetl er, e may 8880 ths variation . 
not alter very much hereabout; and ee they differ about 7 of longi- 


tude in their reckonings from the Cape which i is not to be wondered at in ſo 
5 long a run, when ſometimes they f ſhall Nite half a as much.on board the Game 

: ſhip) yet they agree as near as can be expected i in their run from thence to 

Java Head; ſo that we may conclude the difference of meridians between this 
© E ew and Java Head to be about 7* 20% To 
ne That it docs x not lic above 5 or 4 at moſt, from the Coaſt of New-Hol- 

: land, 
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tabs; appears fiidai' the following reaſons. The ſhip Prinowol Wales, i in 1738, 
the evening before they made this coaſt (in the latitude of Cloate's Iſland) 

obſerved the variation 5 55 N. weſterly, being then at the largeſt computa 
tion about 38 leagues from the land; alſo the ſaid ſhip made but 4* 4 meri- 
dian diſtance from thence to the weſt end. of Cambava, lying, according to 
theſe charts, much about 125 to the eaſtward of Java Head, which agrees 
nearly with the other two ſhips runs; for by. deducting the 1 4 caſting, * 
remains 71 weſting to Java Head. 3180 

Here it may not be amiſs to loten 4 account of this land from Captain 
Pelly. At firſt fight it made like: ſmall iſlands, ' ſo very low that it could 
not be ſeen off the deck: he ſaw only a great ſmoke ariſing from it, and 
ſet it only at 5 or 6 leagues diſtance. He alſo ſounded, but had-no ground 
with 160 fathoms; z: nor did he find any fign of ſoundings as he ran in toward 
it, the water being not at all diſcoloured.. Standing in ENE. he raiſed the 
Und; Wund! it long and level, about the height of the Lizard, that might 
be ſeen 8. or 10 leagues, and believed that the land like iſlands, joined to the 
reſt. He made about 39 o eaſt longitude from the Iſland St. Paul home 
vo this land. I was diſcovered by Captain Naſh, who reported that it ex 

tended about 10 or 11 leagues 1 N and SWbs. and that ĩt might be ſeen 
10 or 12 leagues at ſea.. | 
_ © Having paſſed the Trial. Rocks, you aufbrontinue your pt N N Eik. till; 
within ſight of Java ſo you will make the land about 50 leagues to the eaſt 
ward of the Straits of Sunda; and this is diſtance enough to prevent any error 
to the weſtward, If you follow theſe directions, you gene rally. find. the- error: 


on the other ſide. The journals confirm this, chat the ſhjps) ieh fail from: 
the Cape of Good Hope-to Java, by following nearly this tte ok >, have  fallen- 


in with this land further to the eaſtward than they reckoned.;. bi t oblerye, av 
it is even -dangerous ſometimes. to run too far to the eaſtward, on: zegoun nt of 
the difficulty you have to get out of the bays, formed. by the Coalts of New, 
Holland, and the iſlands to the eaſtward of Java; ; there. vou often et 
with frequent calms and currents, which run wich e pe e 
channels of theſe illands. 
It is not thus with ſhips which aal em the iflinds of: France dd Bour- | 
bon, for the Salt of Sunda; their error, from Whatever cauſe j jt ariſes, is 
IF" ” C. ce 2 5 generally, 
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generally vo leagues to the weſtward. It will be proper for navigator who | 

1 make this voyage, to take care to prevent this difference; by ſtanding fo far 

| to the caſtward, as that, after paſſing the Trials, you muſt make Ae a 
. NEbN. courſe, till within ſight of the Coaſt of Java. 

A In either of theſe caſes, if, after all the precautions FW _ ſhould 
WV | fall in to the weſtward, and in 72 30' ſouth: latitude you do not ſee the _ 


haul upon the wind, to get to the;caſtward: till-within fight of it. 

 Seventy- ſeven leagues to the ſouthward of the weſt point of Java, or Java 
Head, in latitude 10 22'S; lies an iſland, called Chriſtmas Ifland: by the 
Engliſh,, and: Mogey:Ifland by the Dutch. Some years: fince a ſhip of that 
| | vation run aground there in the night, and was „ Its A 40 is 
105 535/'E of London, and-variation'2* W. | 
This iſland is high, very woody, and of a wii PETTY appearance, af- 


TH fording freſh water land tortoiſes, and wild hugs. It is faid to be ſafe all 
| about, and that on the north ſide there is anchoring in 14 or 15 fathoms. 
= - It may be ern 1⸗. lagues in clear * e te rd n IT 

"73 ” about it. . enen 05 dF 37 oF mont 

W || _ Kling on CeevIilands; 3 ay Carey, Hudſon, tollit: i in 
= the latitude: of 11% 08. ho alſo made 67 50': meridian idiſtance weſt from 


8 Java Head. They are ſmall broken iſlands, and not to be ſeen above 4 leagues. 
Theyrare cqvered.all over with trees, and have abundance of breakers about 
them. They extend about 24 leagues N. and 8. but not ſo much E. and W. 
When yeu fall in with the ſouth coaſti of Jaya, there is no judging with. 
certainty: (far. want of good remarksjtof. bur diſtance from the Straits of 
Sunda;z- experience only can enable en to, diſtinguiſh, this. The land near 
xz 7 : the! ſhore is generally very weody... .,There! ate ſeveral bays and ſome iſlands, 
—_ . | or rocks, which: border the coaſts and. ſoem to render it dangerous landing 


4 there. The bottom is not proper for anchoring, but very near the ſhore. 
Fil In land it is covered with high mountains, eſpecially the eaſt Wy . 

| they are very eraggy. $3 vat „„ 

| Being in ſight af chis· oaſt. when you are about 4 or 5: an! it, PA p 
1 along by it, lying generally about EbS. and WbN. org neat: Wiang, 
I Points chere it trenches/arlidtledtnore. north and/fouth.': ; 1 
W lies in latitude 7 288. and ay be known, coming from: 
| | ; Rs, : | $ I I & 1 R 
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the taftivard; by the colſt's ſeeming to terminate thtrei The ddubſe land, 
near the ſhore, lowers toward this point, which is low and covered with 
trees. At its extremity there is a little ſandy iſland + cloſe: to the water 
edge; and the coaſt in * ping is ere 1 with men a n of a 

fie tan 1 lg Ns 3 

From Wink-cop Point the donn lies NbB. for 3 Win and afeer ponds 
ing a bay to the eaſtward it trenches away again to WbN. as far as the eritrance 
of the Straits of Sunda. In this laſt extent, about 2 leagues off ſhore, is a 
little low ifland- covered with trees, called by the Dutch Trouwers Hand; 

and 31 leagues Wbs. therefrom you młet with Claps's Iſland (called by the 
French, Iles des Briſans);:this is low and woody, like __ n You * 
anchor hereabout i In 2 5 or 30 fathoms. boling or tooth lan e wi} ff 
Being paſt Wine cup Point, fleer WNW. toward Glape' Hand; banging 
this about 20 leagues: therefrom. As uu near it, ynu may perceite to the 
north-weſtward the weſt point of Java (or Java Head) on which there is a ä 
mountain of a moderate 1 54 whoſe welt end louiers more 5 than 
e . eee ii ? 74166 b abs 3 
To the wen of this dds W * ak: like it in a 
a height ; between the two is lo land, covered: with trees. If you come = 
from ſeaward, and are too far off to petceive this laſt,” the weſterumoſt moun= . 
tain appears like an iſland; and vrhen you raiſe tlie eaſterumoſt, the ſpace be · 5 1 
tween them ſeems to form the entrance of e enen . _—_ | : 
andithe low: land that unites tem. 

It is about 7 leagues NWbW. from Claps's Iland to the wotlk 8 &f ; 
Java or Java Head, which ſeems to terminate very bluff, it being on a great 
rock, ſeparated from the foot of the mountain, with which it appears con- 
founded. Coming from the ſoutb ward, there are ſome other little rocks above 
water, about a quarter of a league off thore z 5 to the anne — 
a teef upon which the ſea breaks. 7 | 

NNW. A leagues from this point, is Sede or dhe felt point ol the 
Straits of Sunda, on the Java fide ; and at its extremity a rock, with a tree 
upon it. which - navigators call the Friar. The coaſt betweth' theſe two 
points forma a bight, all along 3 here are ee ee wor een 


"Oh 


ata diſtance, boats under the. ſail. di u 6d 
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In the dravghts of the Straits "of Sunda, the firſt point of the ſtraits is 
placed by ſome 17 more northerly than it ſhould be. By Mr. Herbert s ob» 
ſervations, and thoſe of ſevetal navigators, its latitude is 6* 39/. If on ſome 

£ draughts you draw 4 ſtraight line, from thie firſt point to Crakata, or Crocka- 

toe Hill, the eaſt part of Prince's Iſland will then be between them: whereas, 

vhen thoſe two objects are in one, the eaſternmoſt PRONE of Prince 8 A i 
inſtead of being ſhat in, appears open 25 or- 3e. 5 
To the norihward you may Tee the land of Prince's Iland, whoſe SE. part- 

| makes the north coaſt of a little ſtrait, by ſome called Prince's Straits; the 

11 Dutch call it Behouden, or the Safe Paſſage; by this you enter the Straits of 

= 5 Sunda. At the ſouth point of this iſland, and 2 leagues NWbN. of the 

Friar, are ſeveral great rocks, called the Carpenters, extending WSW. about | 
4 quarter of 'a league; they are almoſt cloſe. to one another, and ſteep to,. 
having 60 fathoms cloſe aboard mem. N ee coaſt hos Prince $ Ifland i is 

| *_——_ bold. 

One league eaſt of the firſt: point, in a a det on the coaſt of Java, you find 
the little Iſland Cantaye, called by the Engliſh Mew Iſland, where ſeveral 
ſhips put in for water and wood. Im anchoring at this place, be cautious of 
a ledge of ſunken rocks, which bear about NW. one mile from the Water- 
ing- place. Some charts lay down a bank projecting to the weſtward, from 
the north point of this iſland ; but an experienced navigator (M. le Chevalier 
de la Boiſſiere) affirms, that at half a quarter of a league from this point he 
found 64 farhomib': nr 1 need not de too aul of turning it in 

2 _ part? ; 

| : Between, the d Cantay and the ra Point, ther lies: a gt rock, or 
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As Ames e the beat 6 of April and November, generally 
ae between'SSE.:and:ESE. to enter: this ſraitz you muſt keep the Coaſt of 
Java on board, and go as near the Friar as. poſſible) this rock is ſafe, and 
there appears no danges within a cable's length of it. When you are near 
it, and it bears NNE. you may perceive, beyond 1 it, in the ſame direction, a 
N very high bill, like a ſugar-loaf, upon the Hand Cracata; then the eaſt point 

of Prince's:Ifland (whereon alſo'is another peak) bears a little more northerly. 


Thoſe who intend to: put in at Canteye Illand, as ſoon as they have paſſed 
the 
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is the only water you can get hereabout. 


difficult, on. account of the winds: that, blow at this time, to gain the, Coaſt 
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the Friar, and to windward, to round the north part of this iſland, at whoſe 
extremity is a great ſteep rock, but no danger about it, it being ſeparated 
only by a little channel. For conveniency of your boats wooding and water⸗ 
ing, you may anchor mid- way between. this little iſland and the Coaſt of, 


Java, in 18 fathoms, ſandy. ground; its. point * . the. NW. 94 
W. at the diſtance of half a league. | 


” 1 8 * : 


This iſland is not inhabited. The huts, or elegans 6.06 ade | 
good way from ſhore; The refreſhments to be had at this place are ſea tor- 
toiſes, or turtles, fowls, and cocoa- nuts, which the inhabitants of Prince's: 


| ſand bring i in their proes on board the ſhips ; theſe commodities are gene- 
rally ſcarce, and their price is exorbitant. Upon this iſland is a ſtone, with 


the arms of Holland cut thereon; and an.inſcription, ſetting forth that they 
have taken poſſeſſion of. it. Vou get wood on the iſland, and water oppalite 
thereto, upon Java; it falls in caſcades down the hill by the fea . and 


* 
* Las & Z 


It is neceſſary, in this ſeaſon, to prefer the little ſtrait, - W — Coaſt 
of Java and Prince's Iſland, to that northward thereof, as it will be exceeding 


of Java. You ſhould keep this coaſt on board, not only for the benefit of 


the winds, but alſo to get anchoring ground in caſe of a calm and a contrary 


current, . which i is the. reaſon vou cannot ſucceed on the Coaſt of Sumatra. 
3 ſome hips, after. falling to leeward of the Straits of Sunda, have been 
lucky enough. to re-enter through the great channel, they have employed 


much time in beating againſt winds and cmd this f is en to _ 


your making choice fit. 


When you Gil from Cantaye Ii INand, ga Joe ſoaks as 0 as Welcome; 
or the Second, Points which. may be rounded at ; of a league diſtance, and 
even nearer upon occaſign., Withia Welcome Bay there are ſeveral iſlands; 
it extends as far as Pepper Bay, or more properly Pepper Point, the Third 
Point in the ſtrait, which lies 6 leagues NEbEik. of the Second Point. To 
the EN E. of this Second Point there is a bank, upon which an Englich ſhip 
run aground; it will be proper ſor thoſe who are obliged to turn it, in this 
part, to Pay. attention .thereto.. It has but 9 feet water; in ſome places it 
tretches to the EN E, and, WSW. 2 cables in Jength, and 1 in — When 


2 #* * W 
* * » 
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[| om it, "the denkermic peaks on Price's Iland ie ons with welcome oi thi 

[ Second Point, bearing WNW. abous: 5 miles, and Pepper; or the Third 

1 Point, NE IE. About a cable's length NNW. from it, there are 19 fathoms. 

When you are to the northward of Weldomo, or the gecond Point, ſteer 

|! VE. ſor the Fourth, which lies abput: 14 leagues" thereftom on this“ point 

C | ; of the compals. Having failed about 9. leagues, you may-perceive, to the 
NEbN. an. iſland of à moderate height, and very uneven, called by naviga- 
tors Thwart the Way, or the Middle Iſtand, becauſe it is nearly ſo between 
the Coaſts of Sumatra and Java. This iſland is about 4 miles long. e 
and SWbs. At its SE. pointia reef projects a little. 

The Iſland Cantaye being unable to ſupply ſhips that ſtand in nod 07 pro- 
per refreſhments, or whoſe condition wants repairing ; thoſe who are ſo cir- 
eumſtanced will do well to anchor at Serigny, to the north-eaſt ward of Pep- 
per Bay, at the foot of ſeverali high mountains, which are on that ſide. 

To gain this place, having paſſed the Second Point of the Strait, ſhape a 
coutſe toward the Third, which is more extenſive than the other, forming 
ſxveral little bays, and containing about 3 leagues in circumference. Within 
Pepper Iſland is an iſland, to the north-weſtward of which are breakers, 

n render its approach dangerous; as is the whole Bay. 
When you are off Pepper, or the Third Point, about a league diſtant, 7058 
ke the little Iſland Serigny bearing Eb. which, from this ſituation, is con- 
founded with the Coaſt of Java near it; it may be known by ſeveral great 
trees upon it, in ſome places thick, in others ſcattered and lefs confuſed. 
In ſailing toward this iſland you muſt take care to keep it always on the ſtar- 
board fide, and to anchor about 3̃ of a league NNW. thereof: you will then 
be about the ſame diſtance from the village of Serigny, on the Coaſt of Java, 
under the declivity of the Second Mountain in Pepper Bay. There are many 
inhabitants, and a market every day. The governor, who reſides there, is 
| dependent on the king of Bantam, and all the country round about belongs 
i that prince. The Dutch. only reſerve its trade. The people in general are 
very ſelfiſh, and will buy every kind of merchandize, provided you will ſell — 
them at a very low rate, and pay in exchange very dear for their commo- 
dities. They appear very affable,” but you muſt be on your guard if you 
mould vat be cheated by them. Tou may ſet up tents, and ſend your ſick 
2M | e 


aſhore upon the land. There i is a — about” a mile to ann nem 
which trenches from thence to the ſhores . i * 

It is about 4 leagues NE. from Serighy t to the Fourth k Point The land 
os ſhore is full of cocoa-nut-trees; Which are the ſtaple of this country. 
In ſome places, and eſpecially beyond the village of Negery, there are ſeveral 
breakers, the fartheſt of which reaches half a quarter of a league from the 
ſhore, Having weighed from Serigny, keep about a league off ſhore. Not- 
withſtanding the irregular ſoundings which increaſe farther off, there is 
good anchoring ground in 20, or at moſt 30 fathoms ; therefore keep within 
that depth, in caſe it ſhould fall calm, ory have not wind enough to _ . 
the current, which generally runs in this ſeaſon to the ſouth- weſtward. 

The Fourth Point has nothing remarkable, except that beyond it the conſt 
runs about a league and a half to the ſouth · eaſtward, as far as that of Anger 
or Anjere. The principal village to which navigators have given this name, 
is ſituate near the ſea-ſhore, about two miles on this ſide of the point. Here 
you may get buffaloes, hogs, fowls, and ducks. Thoſe ſhips that are ſhort 
of proviſions may put in here. Vou will be oppoſite this place when the 
Middle Iſland is in one with the high land of Sumatra, about Hog Point: 
but obſerve that there is no holding ground between the two . above 
mentioned, and that a ſtrong current is ſufficient to drive you. 

NNE. 11 half league from Anjere Point, and at the ſame dito ESE. 
«a the ſouth part of the Middle Iſland, lies a little round 50and; covered with 
trees, commonly called the Bonnet, or Little Cap. This name was given it 
to diſtinguiſh it from another like it, but larger and higher, called the Hat 
of Brabant, or the Great Cap, bearing NAW. 7 miles off the W e _ 
latter of theſe is called by the Engliſh the Button. 9 Dong? 

From Anjere Point till you are paſt theſe ' iſlands, there is no dads. 
choring, but in very deep water; it will not be prudent-to/leave-the-Coaſt. 
of Java, to go between them, but with a freſh breeze, and not, as ſeveral 
ſhips have done, at the firſt appearance of wind, which ſeldom laſts long 
enough to get to the northward of St. Nicholas Point, Bantam, or the 
length of the northernmoſt of theſe iſlands. Without this precaution, if 
= <p ow calm, e are driven to and fro gy the currents, which here- 
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about are exceeding rapid, becauſe the channels een which _ run 
are fo narrow that they augment their velocity. 47 1 
To tlie north. eaſt ward of the Little Cap, it is ſaid there is a ane think 
extending along the Coaſt of Java. This is called Brouwer's Sand, and is very 
dangerous, ſhoaling very ſuddenly. The Harriſon's long-boat was on this fand, 
in 14 fathom, with 4 org fathoms within a caſt all round about it; the Cap 
then bore 8 WS. Thwart the Way Wb N. the Button NW: N. the point of an 
iſland near the ſhore, which ſhut in Bantam Point, NbE. a very little iſland, 
cloſe in ſhore, ENE. Whether you ſail from Anjere Point, or any place on 
this fide of it, you muſt always leave this iſland (the Button) to the ſtar- 
board, and ſail between it and the ſouth point of the Middle Iſland; then 
paſs the Great Cap on the eaſt fide, at what diſtance you think proper. 
About a mile off the SW. part of this iſland (the Little Cap) there is a rock 
14 feet under water, upon which an Engliſh ſhip damaged her keel. Navi- 
gators were a long time ignorant of this danger, ſeveral having failed on all 
_ fides of this iſland, without perceiving it; whence it is thought not very ex- 
tenſive. There is alſo an account of one with 7 feet water on it, from hence 
the Button bears SEbE. 2 miles. 
St. Nicholas Point (called by ſome Bantam Point, on account of its near- 
neſs to the town of that name) bears EN. 3 leagues from the Great Cap. 
It ſeems unneceſſary to come near this point, unleſs upon the appearance of 
an approaching calm, to ſecure convenient anchorage. After paſſing the 
Great Cap, ſteer NNE. to get fight of the Two Brothers, 17 leagues there- 
from, on this point of the compaſs, and in latitude 5 138. They are two 
little iſlands near each other, and of an equal ſi ze and height: they may 
be ſeen 6 or 7 leagues, rather by the height of the trees planted thereon, than 
that of the land. When they bear NbE. and Sb W. they make in one. 
From each end of theſe iſlands are two reefs near the water's edge, which 
extend half a quarter of a league north and ſouth; and though they encom- 
paſs alſo the caſt and welt coaſts, you may near them (eſpecially the laſt) 
within 3 of a mile to the weſtward of them, and have 10 or 11 fathoms, 
withoat danger. It is imyproper to keep too great à diſtance from them, in 
onder to iavoid two ſhoals, one of which, called the Shabander (from the name 
2 ſhip which narrowly eſcaped being wrecked here), lies 7 miles 
 __WhN ak | 
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WbNzN. of the ſouthernmoſt iſland. The ſhip Jupiter, commanded by 

M. Deſſaudrais du Freſne, ſtruck upon it, returning from China, and had 
17 feet of her keel knocked off, which obliged him to go to Batavia to ca- 

reen. This ſhoal ſeems to be ſcattered in different Oy and to extend min 
than is generally imagined. : 

Moſt of the manuſcript charts place this er at a greater diſtance nem 
the Two Brothers than it really is: the ſame error is found with reſpect to 
the eaſt coaſt of Sumatra, from whence theſe iflands. are. not” above 6 or”. 
leagues diſtant. 

Two leagues-and an half EbN. of the northernmoſt of ON! Two Brothers, 
are two little banks of ſand (called Brouwer's Sand) upon which, ſeveral 
perſons, who have been near them, affirm they have ſeen rocks; but as 
others ſay nothing of them, it may be N that they are covered at: 
1 Water. 

All the Coaſt of Slates! from the Straits of Sunda to the wage of the 
Two Brothers, is high land ; and beyond, as far as the Straits-of Banca, is 
low and woody. Along this ſhore are the mouths of ſeveral rivers, the moſt 
conſiderable of which is called Tollong Bouang : there lies before it a great 

bank ; the verge of which is near 3 leagues off; and to the northward. 
thereof is another, projecting ſtill further in ſome places, and on which are 
feveral. dry parts. This laſt. is known by a point (which they ſay is an 
iſland) whereon are trees higher than in any other place hereabout; for this 
reaſon it is. called Great-Tree Hand. From thence to the entrance of the 

Straits of Banca, the coaſt forms a bight, and extends NbE: 13 or 14 leagues. 
y the bearings of this coaſt you may conclude the Iſland Lucepara bears 
NbE. 34 leagues off the Two Brothers; yet the irregularity of the currents 
which run into or out of the Straits of Banca, together with the ebbing and 
flowing of the riyers along the Coaſt of Sumatra, prevent ꝓour ſhaping a di- 
rect courſe from one to the other. The beſt method is to ſteer hy the Ae 
ings as follows.. | 

As ſoon as you have fight of the Two. 8 Ga: a 8 to 
go about three quarters of a league to the weſtward. of them in 12 or 13 fa- 
thoms. From thence ſteer NNE. in order to keep 1 in 1 3, 12, and 10. fathoms. 
1 it increaſes. to. or 16 fathoms, this is a proof that you are too far off 
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the Coaſt of Sumatra, to the eaſtward; if ſo, you muſt borrow more from 


the north, and even from the weſt, ſo as to regain the Coaſt of Sumatra. 


On the contrary, if by means of the tides you are driven too near the 
Iſland of Sumatra, the-depth will decreaſe to 12, 10, and 8 fathoms : as ſoon 


as you have this laſt depth, ſtand to the eaſtward; or anchor, if the winds 


will not permit that, in order to avoid the banks bordering the Coaſt of Su- 


matra; the moſt dangerous, and that which projects the furtheſt, is off Great: 


Tree Iſland, before mentioned, called by ſome Turtle Bank. 


In the day- time, and clear weather, you may know your diſtance | from this 
| iſland, as well by fight thereof as by your ſoundings ; but i in the night-time, 


or hazy weather, it is neceſſary to keep the lead going. 


When you are paſt Great-Tree Iſland, as you near Lucepara, the depth 


decreaſes very regularly, to 7+ fathoms ; then you may ſee it, in latitude 
3313 'S. It is ſmall, and the land is low, but by means of great trees it may 


be eaſily ſeen 6 leagues at ſea, You ſtand toward this iſland till it bears north 


about 2 leagues ; and then anchor, if the tide or _ will not permit you 


| to get within the traits, 5 


From the ſouth point of the Illand Banca Bees a ſhoal near 5 leagues 


| SSW. If for want of following this direction (namely, bringing Lucepara to 


bear north about 24 leagues) or if any unforeſeen accident ſhould force you on 
that fide; as ſoon as you perceive it (whether by ſeeing the land to the north- 
ward, or by diminution of the ſoundings) you muſt ſteer WNW. till you get 
fight of Lucepara. Theſe marks are unneceſſary when you are to the eaſt- 


ward thereof, and conſequently ſouth of Banca; it is ſufficient, in order to 
: be certain of it, that you cannot ſee the land to the nn. 


cox Pcs concerning a $anD 70 the e f 
. the Two BroTHERs, on which the SANDWICH * Was aground” in 


1749 50. 8 1 | F724 wh | j i , Fe 


January 27, got through the Straits of Banca. The 28th i in the morning, 
faw the Two Brothers, then ſtood in for the Sumatra ſhore, and at 33 P. M. 


run a- ground on a Sand, when had the following bearings. The northern- 


moſt part of Sumatra in fight NbW. the ſouthernmoſt SWbWzW. the 
; ſouthernmoſt 
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ſouthernmoſt of the Two. Brothers SEbE BE, the northernmoſt ENE.! 
- northerly diſtance; 3 leagues, and from the Sumatra ſhore 4 leagues. 


About 2 A. M. by the water riſing a little, got off into 18 feet water, but. 
ſoon after, was faſt again, We got off a ſecond time, and ſoon a-ground a 
third. By ſounding round the ſhip, found the ſhoaleſt water 19 feet, except 
where ſhe lay, which were only 17 feet, andi a little way a-head were 4 or 5 
fathoms. Set ſails, ſtarted water, and threw ſome lumber: over- board; fo that, 


with a freſh breeze and a ſmall ſwell, drove her fairly over by 10 o'clock.” 


The ſhip thumped exceſſive hard, but made no water. Anchored in 44 fa- 


thoms, having been 19, hours from * firſt grounding to getting clear _ 
third time.. 


The zoth after ding the We to Cas and Gading no 0 PW 4 fa- 


thoms) made fail again and ſtood on for about 5 miles; then the ſhip ſtruck 


again, but did not ſtick ; on which, anchored in 43 fathoms. The boats 


were ſent out again to the ſouthward, and, to their great joy, found the water 


deepen gradually to 9 fathoms : : this they had about 5 miles from the fp v2 


ccLXXVI. DMECTIoNS for . n of Bal. 


Theſe ſtraits extend about 35 leagues from SE. to NW. The Ifland of 
3 whence it derives its name, bounds it on the eaſt fide; and part of the 
Coaſt of Sumatra on the weſt. This coaſt is very marſhy, and has no'other 
elevation but the trees, the lower parts of which, near the ſhore, are waſhed 


by the ſea. You muſt not approach it too near, on account of a mud bank 


that borders it, extending half a league out, and even more in ſome places. 
The Iſland of Banca is higher: on it are ſeveral nnn but the moſt 
conſpicuous are thoſe of Parmiſſang and Monopin. © a 
The Little Iſland Lucepara (before men tioned) lies at ce! SE. part of theſe 
ten and forms two channels to enter it; the eaſtern one is very wide, and 
ſeems to make an exceeding fine paſſage, but it is not frequented. It hath 
been ſaid, that this is the beſt paſſage, the leaſt depth being 8 fathoms'; but 


it ſeems to require the confirmation of experience; for all the ſhips, to this 


day, prefer the weſtern. channel, between the Coaſts of Sumatra and Luce- 
para, which is about 3 leagues broad. Thoſe who have the charge of ſhips 
Gould be particularly careful i in this part, on account of its ſhoalneſs: ſevetal 


ſend 
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ſend ** boat a-head to ſound, which is very prudent; but without this pre- 
caution it will be eaſy to determine the track which you muſt keep in this 
paſſage, with regard to Lucepara and the Coaſt of Sumatra. 

| Obſerve, that the tides run very ſtrong and irregular throughout the Straits 
of Banca; the flood ſets to the northward, according to the channel it runs 
through ; the ebb to the ſouthward in like manner. The continuance of 

# either of them cannot be exactly aſcertained ; oftentimes the ebb laſts 16 

N | i} | hours without interruption, and ſometimes leſs; ; you cannot calculate the be- 

W |! ginning nor end thereof, Tt ſufficeth to attend to the different changes, and 

W |! to anchor when there is not wind enough to ſtem a contrary tide, =» 

W |! | If you ſet out from the place where Lucepara bears north, diſtance about 
23 leagues, where is convenient anchorage ; from thehce ſteer WNW. till 
you bring Lucepara to bear NNE. then NW. till it bears NE. In this 
track you find 52 or 6 fathoms, ſoft mud. Tf your ſoundings are hard fand, 
in this paſſage, it always denotes being near the banks that encompafs Lu- 
Cepara z therefore keep more to the weſtward, in order to.get into mud ſound- 
ings: this is the proper channel. 

The Iſland Lucepara bearing NE. ſteer NWbN. till it bears ENE. then 
NNW. and if it be neceſſary, NbW. ſo as to give the Coaſt of Sumatra a 
good birth, which you muſt then keep at a league, ora league and a quarter 
diſtance. This will carry you clear of the bank which lies NWbN. of Lu- 
cepara, and SE. of the Firſt Point, with only 10 feet water, and on whieh 
you may ſee the breakers at low water. This is the ſhoal that the Cruttenden, 
Captain Bowland, was upon in 1765. It extends about NW. and SB. 

2 leagues. There is another ſmall one, which lies a little to the weſt ward 
of the middle part of this, where the Cruttenden was, and abaut ſouth 
from the. NW. which is the ſhoaleſt part. There is alſo another ſmall bank, 

io the ſouthward of theſe, on which Capt. Charles Newton, in the Coneord, 
was a- ground. When Lucepara bore SSE+E. and the firſt point of Sumatra 
NNW. they had ſoundings as faſt as they could heave the lead, from 10, 7, 4, 


3 fathoms, to 10 feet. You muſt carefully auoid bringing Lucepara to the 


ſouthward of SEbS. till the firſt point bears NWbW. then you are elrar of 


theſe banks, and deepen your water apace, though you ſteer NNE. 
' You muſt come no nearer the Ooaſt of Sumatra, if you would not nage 


, 1 
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the running upon the bank which borders this coaſt, and whoſe verge runs 
out half a league, or more in ſome places. Several ſhips, by ranging this 
coaſt too near, have met with this nccident, and have not been able to 
get off again without great difficulty. 

As you near the Firſt Point of the Straits (of which there are wor on ihe | 
| Coaſt of Sumatra) on N increaſes t to 12 fathoms, mud; and 1 that 
„„ e 

When Lucepara bears eaſt of you, if the weather is clear, you may eafily 
perceive the mountains of Parmiſſang, on the Hand pf _— which lic 
NbW. of the Firſt Point of the Straits. 

According to the obſervation of ſeveral navigators, the depths in it paſ- 
ſage between Lucepara and Sumatra vary at different times, at the fame 
bearings off Lucepara, and at the fame diſtance. Upon examining. ſeveral 
| journals, notice has been taken of this inequality. Several ſhips found 4 fa- 
thoms in the ſame place (according to their eſtimation) where others had 

found 6 at another time: this may be occaſioned by its being nearer to, or 
further from, the time of high water; or by the inundations of rivers, occa- 
ſioned by frequent and heavy rains; or the difference of judgment, in 
the eſtimation of the diſtance from Lucepara. On the Coaſt of Sumatra, 
Where it is very ſhoal, if inſtead of 2 leagues WSW. you are 3 I leagues 
from it, it is not ſurprifing to find there leſs water, When this 7 4 
you muſt ſtand toward Lucepara for deeper water. 

It is reckoned 8 2 leagues NWbN. from the firſt Point of theſs Straits to 
the ſecond. The coaſt between them forms two Falſe Points, ſo called to 
diſtinguiſh them from the principal ones. This part is alſo bordered with a 
mud bank, which projects a mile, ſo that the coaſt may be ranged at 2 miles 
without danger. The Le 6vet {though unequal) are > generally about I 5. 18, 
and 20 fathoms. _ 

Upon the 9 8 5 fl of the Second blatt is a tree, which ſeems a little 
ſeparate from it; ſo that at the firſt fight you would take it for a ſhip at an- 
chor. The coaſt beyond forms a great bay: this ſeems to have eſcaped the 
notice of authors, as well as the mud bank, which fills up the whole ex- 
tent. Several navigators haye imagined, that off this extremity was a little 
F dank, On which'you might paſs ; but ſounding from the Second Point, 
5 as 
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as far and farther than this pretended bank,” this bay was very ſhoal, ſo that 
moſt of the bank might be ſeen at low: Water. * N courſe from the e 


to the Third Point was NWZ N. 21115 

The ſhip Lynn, in 1733, fell in 28 a ſhoal, e NEbE. bod. 2 
cables length diſtance ; at "which, time the Second Point of Sumatra . bore 
WSW. about 7 miles: then they had y fathoms; the caſt before had no 


ground with the hand-lead. They took this ſhoal for the ſame as is here 


mentioned, though they were rather nearer the Banca than the Sumatra 


ſhore; and moſt ſhips may go to the weſtward of it, though they i imagine 


they go to the eaſtward. In the day-time it is viſible enough, . N 


avoided ; but it muſt be dangerous in the night. ' 
'+ The maſter of a Dutch ſloop gave an account, on board the [Fog in 
theſe Straits, in 1738, that he had been upon a rock, with 20-and 16 fa- 


thoms all round it, which lies eaſtward from the Second Point, about mid- 


channel, but rather nearer Banca; likewiſe of a ſand laid down in the Dutch 
draughts between the Third and Fourth Points, near the Banca ſhore, which 


he ſays lies near the mid-channel. 2 


Within the Second Point, rt a quarter of a W to 1 weſtward, 


there is a great tree, encompaſſed with ſeveral others of an equal height ; 3 
but, as this is taller than the reſt, it looks like a tree left to grow in the 
middle of a clipped hedge : it ſerves: as a mark to know. the Second Point 


by, in coming from the northward, and to aid the Fender of the bank 
which lies NbWI W. of this tree. ps 


By theſe remarks it is evident, that it is not N dangerous to range the 


_ Coaſt of ee hetwern theſe two eie, but 9 to fail direct from one 


+ „ 


this being its two exttemities appear Bs and the middle ſome what higher. 
In this track you have 18 or 20 fathoms, which decanaſe to I 5 hams: as 
- You near the iſlands, keep i in this depth. _ bY . 

If you are in want of freſh water or wood, you may be 1 Go- 
bw therewith upon the largeſt iſland, As there are, between theſe iſlands, 
_ ſome dangers: near the - water's, edge, you muſt anchor without all, and not 
enter their channels without hari firſt ag them... | yon 
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When you are off the northernmoſt iſland, ſteer for the Third Point, and 
leave the Coaſt oy Banca, along which are ſeveral dangees, and 1 in LR Fey. 


foul ground. 


From Pulo Nanka, when the weather is clear, you may 5 to the NW b W. 
Monopin Hill, ſituate on the weſt end of the Iſland Banca. Its height ſhews 


it a good way off, and makes it a ſure mark to entet the Straits, in coming 
from the northward, or to go out of them, coming from the ſouthward. 


The Third Point of the Straits, a little higher than the others, is diſtin- 
guiſhed by a beach of red ſand; from off it, ſteer Wb N. toward the Fourth 


Point, which lies 20 miles WIN. therefrom. Fou fail a little more north- 
erly than the bearing of theſe two points, to avoid the edge of the banks off 
the river Palimbam or Palamban g, which begin immediately after the Fourth 


Point, about which you often find unequal depths, of 12, 8, and 6 fathoms: | 


this is not to be ORs at, ag it deepens amain by n to che north · 


ward. py | : Eh -'# 
To 0 ene if ths Fourth Point i is a We on hielt FR Stafford was 


a-ground, in company with the York and St, George ; a {mall ſnow coming 


by, ran a-ground alſo. The bearings on board the Stafford (while a-ground) 
were the Third Point (being the eaſternmoſt land in fight) ESE. the-Fourth 

Point SEbE. the weſternmoſt land of Sumatra, -in fight, weſt ; the weſtern- 
moſt land of Banca NbW. Monopin Hill north, off the Sumatra hore 33 
miles. Sending the boat to ſound, found the bank run quite to the ſhore, 
and to the Fourth Point. It is ſoft mud at the edge of this bank, which is 
hard ſand, and ſo ſteep, that in running acroſs it, in 3 or 4 boats lengths, had 
from 7, to 3 fathoms. The York, in the e could not come to the 

anchor ſhe let go over night. | N 
The firſt river's mouth beyond the Fourth Point, i is not chat of Palimbam, 
but you meet with it ſoon afterward; alſo a little further, with a ſecond 
branch, which divides alſo into two branches, though this laſt double branch 
diſembogues itſelf by one mouth in the Straits. The Duteh have a factory 
14 or 15 leagues up it : their principal trade here conſiſts 1 in Pepper, _ 
and rattan, or tutenague, and ſmall cane. | 
Four leagues: NEbN. off the Fourth Point, is a an reef, formed 
SS | 3 3 
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by ſeveral ſummits of rocks (encompaſſed with and) jſt nene, 20 


ö 


fathoms water about a ſhip's length thereftom. 

SWbs. about 5 or 6 miles from theſe rocks, is a bank | 46 fathoms : 
any one, not appriſed thereof, by founding, on it, in the, night, may think 
himſelf on the edge of the bank of — and by landing * may run 


upon theſe rocks. 


The tides run hs and out of Palimbam River with great idr, 4055 
cially in the rainy ſeaſons, which cauſe it to overflow greatly ; then the 
water appears muddy round about, ſeveral drifts float along upon. the water, 


and ſometimes even 3 or 4 trees, ſurrounded: with buſhes, refembling floating 
iſlands, which, the violence of the torrent forces into the ſea. In failing 


from, this river, you muſt guard againſt the force of the flood, which drives 
toward the banks, and the ebb, which drives toward the Banca ſhore :. there 


the ſoundings are very dangerous; for, beſides the different reefs you meet | 
with, there is a conſiderable bank of gravel, which projects 1 4 league SW. 


off. the weſtern point of this iſland, near which there is a rock, with only 9 


or 10 feet water. 


In ſailing from the third to the fourth point; when. Monopin Hill 8 
NNW. you muſt ſteer NWb W. to range the banks off the river Palimbam; 


dut whether by day or night, you muſt. not approach it under 8 fathoms. 


Continuing this courſe, you diſcover, to the NW. the Falſe Point of Bata- 
carang, and ſoon. afterward the True one: theſe two points, and the low 


land which lies at the foot of Menopin. Hill, 6 leagues te the eaſtward, ter- 


minate the Straits of Banca, on the NW. ſide. 

The principal danger which is found in this ae is the Rock F rede- 
rick-Endrick (or Hendrick), on which a Dutch ſhip was loſt; it is faid 
that on its ſhoaleſt part there are but 12 feet water: the ſhip Atalanta ſtruck 


on it in 1729, and was happy enough to get off without hurt. The rock 


lies WNW. (or, according to ſome, WN.) of che higheſt part of Monopin 
Hill, and about 7 miles from the low land of this part of Banca. Fou 


may. avoid it by keeping rather nearer the Coaſt of Sumatra, in $ or 9 fa- 
| thoms, (or from the firſt caſt 6 3 fathoms. ſteer no further weſterly than 


DV | o fathoms there is no danger with 
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thine courſe); and you have nothing to Baie from the hanks which encompaſs 
the points of Batacarang ; but the increaſe of that depth, about theſe points, 


is a ſign of nearneſs to Frederick-Endrick. You muſt be careful of this, 


_ otherwiſe you ſuddenly fall from 16 to $ and 3 fathoms. In coming out of 
the Straits, you diſcover, to the northward of Wer 3 ſeveral little — 
ſome upon the no Con of W ors . off. 7 


CCLXXVH - Divbcvrons for Savers from the STRAITS 4 


| Banca 70 Pulo-TMOAN. 
"titans Joubled Frederick-Endrick, you ſteer NbE. to paſs Mita ths 


veven Iflands and Pulo Taya ; the former lies about 14 leagues » on this point 


of the compaſs from Monopin Point, in latitude 1* 5' 8. They are of va« 
rious ſizes, and high enough to be plainly ſeen at 8 leagues. diſtance ; the 


ſouthernmoſt appears very ſmall, and a little ſeparate from the reſt ; the 


northernmoſt is the largeſt. The coaſting along theſe iſlands is ſafe on the 
welt fide ; but on the oppoſite fide, and nn n it 4s not n 
what dangers may be met with. | 


Pulo Taya (25 miles NW. of the mh of the Seven Lands). is 


big, and may be eaſily ſeen, in fine weather, 10 or 12 leagues. On the 


north ſide thereof are two great rocks. Moſt latitudes taken on . n 5 


of this iſland fix it in o 48'S, 

In failing from the Straits of Banca toward theſe idanda, the depth / in- 
creaſes from 7 | to 12, 15, and 17 fathoms. In the night-time, or in 
cloudy weather, you may perceive whether the currents ſet to the weſtward 
by the ſoundings decreaſing, and having ſand mixed with 000) whereas on 
the Banca fide they increaſe, and are mud only. _ 

Beyond Pulo Taya there are illands large, middling, 150 ſmall; 60 al 
in general are exceeding high. The moſt conſiderable is that of Lingen, 
Which ſhews itſelf above the reſt by a mountain, whoſe top terminates in 
two pointed ſpires, like two ſtoeples, near each other. On the eaſt part of 
this iſland is another mountain joined to the former by low land, which at 
2 a difianoe looks ike an ifland ; this laſt is not ſo. gs nor ed at the 
Eee 2 top. 


2 * 
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| top. To the eaſtward of this lies a little iſland, of a middling height, co- 
| vered with trees, about 1 league diſtance from Pulo Lingen Point. 5611 
11 Some navigators ſay, that between Pulo Taya and the ſouth point of Pulo 
J. Lingen, lie ſeveral iſlands, which are not marked upon the charts. There 
ö | is a dangerous bank, on which the ſhip Ilcheſter was a- ground, 1754 ; but, 
il b by backing all her fails inſtantaneouſly, ſhe providentially got off again. 
1 They obſerved at noon, in latitude o 21'S. and ſteered per log WbS. about 
| | 8 leagues, and ſtruck in a quarter teſs 3 fathoms mud; at the ſame time 
1 they ſaw two hummocks, beating ö weſterly. The caſt before they 
1 8 firuck was 24 fathoms. 
| [ : To the northward of the eaſt oolds of Pulo Langen and exactly whites 
| | 128 the Line, are ſeveral little low iſlands, ſurrounded with Pp called tho £ 
| | Dominies. 5 
I When you are about: 11 Tongues eaſt of Palo Taya, ger NEbN. til in 
Il latitude o 3o'N. in order to go without the two banks hereabout. The 
g | ; eaſternmoſt lies NEbN. of the eaſt Gy of Pulo een It is en to 

3 | „ beware of them. 

W || 5 The ſoundings in this e n Pulo Taya 4 the EquinoGial 

7 1 1 Line, are 18 or 20 fathoms, fine grey ſand ; and beyond it, 24, 25, and 


'27 fathoms, the ſame ground. 


Having paſſed the banks above mentioned, you muſt ſteer NbW. to get 
ſight of Pulo Auore, called alſo Pulo Aor, or Pulo Auro. 

You generally experience, in this track, ſome helps to the northward in. 
weſtward, and conſequently you make Pulo Auore ſooner than you expected. 
Some navigators attribute theſe events to the currents, which run into the 
Straits of Malacca ;- however generally this opinion. may be received, it doth 
not appear probable. - In fact, as almoſt all ſhips. fix the ſame difference, it 
ſhould ſeem that the currents continually ſet into theſe ſtraits; but the ex- 
perience of both ebb and flood proves the contrary. If you ſhould: happen to 
be ſet to the eaſtward, toward the Anambas, you may be appriſed thereof by 
your ſoundings, which will be 45 and 50 fathoms mud; whereas in the fair 
way to Pulo Auore, you have from 28 to 35 fathoms, fine grey ſand, ſome- 
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Ft rom Pulo Auore you ſail toward Pulo Timoan, and from thence take 
your departure for Pulo Condore. 

Some charts lay down the Iſlands of thi Holy Ghoſt; - but few eee 
or memoirs make mention of them. Some of theſe iſlands . have, of late 
years, been ſeen by ſome of our ſhips, . particularly the Oſterly, Capt. Fre- 
derick Vincent, in 1758, and the Albion, Capt. William Larkins, 1762. 
Woody Iſland, a ſmall ifland ſo named on account of its being covered with 
trees, lies in latitude 16 40 N. and 40 E. from Pulo. Taya. Saddle Iſland, 

making i in two hillocks, which bear about E. and W. of one another, was 
ſeen by both ſhips; - and hes in. about 2? 29/ N. and about 28 E. There is a 
remarkable white rock, bearing about SbW. 5 leagues from Saddle Ifland, on 
the weſt fide whereof. the Oſterly paſſed within a mile of it, and had 28 fa- 
thoms, fine grey ſand. The Albion went between them, rather nearer Saddle 
Hand, and had 38 fathoms. Mr. Powell, chief mate of the Oſterly, men- 
tions 5 (mall iſlands, or rocks, to the north · eaſtward of Saddle Iſland. 3 or 4 
leagues but Capt. Vincent takes no notice of them; nor Capt. Larkins, 
who paſſed ſo near Saddle Iſland that he muſt have ſeen them, had they ex 
iſted. The ſouthernmoſt. of the nen were {cen at a, ſame "DSS; and 


Pulo Domar ſoon. after. 1356 £7062 0:0 fi dag 
CCLXXVIII DiazcrTIons: for: Said from Pulo Cox DOE 
toward Cnina, 70 the Eaſtward of- the PARACELS.. 


This paſſage deſerves to be preferred by-navigators- to that: between the 
Coaſt of Cochinchina and the Paracels; for the ſqualls and calms which. 
happen frequently. in. the latter, the number of dangers with which this 
coaſt is ſurrounded, and. the little ſuecour which the ports thereof afford, 
render the voyage longer, more, painful and dangerous, and. without any 
one advantage: on the contrary, in the eaſtern paſſage, the mon ſoons are 
conſtant and freſh, the paſſage is ſhorter, , and the dangers (which are. not. 

many) may be eaſily avoided ;, therefore modern e chuſe * and 
have almoſt wðI relinquiſhed the other. 

After you have fight of. Pulo Condore, continue your courſe to paſs to 


the , or father caſtwardly thercof, as ſhips uſually do, although 
on 
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on occaſion they may paſs ſafely to the weſtward; and after you are paſt it, 
ſhape your courſe for Pulo Sapata, or the Shoe Ifland, bearing NEbEiE. 


25 leagues. (Capt. Vinoent thinks it ſhould be rather 55 leagues, being 50 


by the charts; Mr. Herbert, that it ſhould have been 52 leagues ; Mr. Ni- 
chelſon makes its bearing and diſtance ENEiN. 48 leagues.) NNW. 4 


| leagues from this, is another little round ifland, called the Great Catwick ; 
and between them both a rock above water, called the Little Catwick, which 
_ reſembles a little pyramid. There is ſaid to be a ſmall rock even with the 


water's edge, Eb. 15 leagues from Pulo Condore, ciſoorered 596 2 
Boone; it is prudent to keep a good look- ut. 

To miles to the ſouth · eaſtward of Pulo Sapata it is aid there is a ſhoal. 
M. le Chevalier de la Boiſſiere, commander of the ſhip Neptune, in 1733, 
mentions in his journal that he ſaw it break, about half a league from him, 
and that it ſeemed to break for about a cable's length, That the ſhip Mars, 
in 1730, being becalmed, about a league to the ſouth-eaſtward of Pulo Sa- 
pata, perceived the racks underothe ſhip's bottom, in 20 fathoms. He was 


then very likely on the extremity of the reef. Such well-grounded autho- | 
rities for the certainty of this danger, are ſufficient to induce navigators to 
beware of it, and not approach Pulo Sapata nearer than 2 leagues ; ve 


it is enough to ſee it, without coming near it. 
N. B. Weſt 4 leagues from the Catwicks is a rock lately diſcovered. 
The Jottenberg, 2 Swediſh ſhip, coming from Batavia, and bound for 
China, in July, 1744, made Pulo Sapata, which at 8 A. M. bore NWIi W. 
by compaſs, diſtance by eſtimation 4 or 5 Engliſh miles. It being only 
light airs and calm, hoiſted out the pinnace, and rowed toward the middle 


of the iſland, and heaving the lead, had 120, 70, 60, 30, 20, 14, 10, 7 


and 3 fathoms, grey ſand and red coral, with ſtones ; hove the lead again, 
and had immediately 13 to 14 feet, the middle of the iſland then bearing 
very near NWbW. diftance 3 or 4 miles; rowed away again to the land, 
and found from 14 feet to 6 fathoms, and ſo deepened away to 12 fathoms: 


then they had a pretty breeze foutherly, and the fignal was made for the 


pinnace to come on board ; ſo that they had no time to heave the lead any 


more, otherwiſe would have taken the croſs — of Pets —— and 


the two ſmall iſlands. 
This 
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This may poſſibly be the ſame ſhoal here mentioned: or, as the ſoundings 
are ſo irregular, it is not improbable but that there may alſo be another 
nearer the iſland. For theſe, the caution: of coming no nearer Pulo Sapata 
than 2 leagues may be ſufficient. The ſhoal, or ſhoals, mentioned by Capts. 
Hill, Miſenor and Webb, bear ESE. from Pulo Sapata: the former ſets 
them at about 7 miles diſtance; but Capt. Webb thinks they lie better than 
3 leagues off, the iſland bearing WNW. about 2 miles, when they ſaw the 
ſhoal only from the maſt-head, according to the following extract from his 
journal: September 1, 1751, at half an hour paſt 11 1 Pulo Sapata 
| bore N. diſtance about x 4 mile; at noon Pulo Sapata bore WNW. 2 miles; 
the Small and Great Catwick in one, NWbW. There ſeems to be a reef 
running Trom the Little Catwick to Pulo Sapata, and a great rippling, from 
the ſaid Catwick toward the NEbE. about 6 miles. We alſo ſaw the 
breakers from the maſt-head, formerly ſeen in the Compton, Capt. „ 
they bear about ESE. more than 3 leagues from Pulo Sapata. 8 

As there is no occaſion, it doth not ſeem prudent. to go nearer Palo * 
pata than 4 leagues, not even in clear weather. This ſhoal is really very 
dangerous. Let this ſerve as a general caution to all navigators, how they 
too confidently aſſert the non-exiſtence of ſhoals, - becauſe they perhaps have 
paſſed near the ſpot where they are ſaid to lie. None can haue more reaſon. 
for ſuch an aſſertion than the above three ſhips ; yet the Swede's: account is 
{2 particular, and in a great meaſure confirmed by that of the Mars, that its 
exiſtence cannot reaſonably be diſputed. This is confirmed by Capt. Haggis, 
who ſaw them in the Prince Henry, in 1758, and again next voyage, in 1761,. 
and is confident its diſtance is not above 5 miles from Pulo * ack in: 

one with Sapata bearing SEbEzE. 


Having paſſed theſe iſlands, about 2, or id to the. . 
the courſe is NEIN. to get ſoundings on the Engliſh Bank, or Maccles- 
field Shoal, fituate between the parallel of latitude 15 40 N. and 16 N. 


thereby you leave to the ſtarboard the Rocks of Andrade, the Vigia of 11*,. 

and a rocky bank, which lies in latitude 12 80 * and 42 ao NEjE. 

from the latter, 

In September, 1750, the: York, Capt. Ward, moe s hank, the 

Macclesfield Shoal, in 10 fathoms, rocks and-clay ;. ſent his yaul to found 
all 
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all- round about, and found no leſs than 10 fathoms. When he run off to 
the northward, had 11, 12, 15, 19, and 25 fathoms, then no ground with 50 
fathoms of line, and was at that time in latitude, by account, 165 N. He 
made 4 J meridian diſtance between Pulo Sapata and this bank, where he an- 
chored ; but he imagines he had a ſtrong caſterly current; he afterward made 
14 caſting to the eaſternmoſt of the Lehmo Iſlands. In the Prince Henry, 
1558, about the ſame latitude; and 4 16 E. longitude from Sapata, they had 


47 fathoms coral rock. Then ſteered Nb W. and ſoon after had 15, 14, 124, 


11, 13 fathoms, all coral rock, as far as they could heave the lead; then no 


| ground, 17; 30, 45, 50 fathoms, having run in this time about 4 miles. 


The Vigia in latitude 11 N. is a ſandy ifland, near the ſurface of the 
water, which has a reef at each end. A navigator, returned from Manilla, 
ſaw it, as well as the rocky bank above mentioned, upon which he ſounded; 
and hadig fathoms. The Montague and Cambridge made it on a N BbE. 


courſe from Pulo Sapata, in 11? 5''N. by a good obſervation. 


NEIN. from Pulo Sapata, in latitude 12 45' N. is a bank of 20 Mitte, 
Several ſhips going to China, have actually ſeen the colour of the water 
changed hereabout. Though this bank is not dangerous, to avoid it, in 
ling: from;Polo Sapata, ſteer NE. till you are in the my latitude,” and 
2 NEbN. for the Engliſh Bank, or Macclesfield Shoal. N 

This is that rocky bank under water, diſcovered in SGP by the 150. 
clesfield.” Its extent from north to ſouth, as above mentioned, is better 


| known than that from eaſt to weſt. On it are various depths ; thoſe of 50, 


40, 35, and 20 fathoms, are the moſt common; but on the NE. part it is 


much ſhoaler ; there ſeveral ſhips have found 9 fathoms, and immediately 


after, failing to the eaſt or welt, the depth exceeded $9 fathoms, Dy which 
you may judge the ſteepneſs of its verge. ER” ee 

The Spectacles, or St. Anthony's Girdle, are el da un ho. 
tween which it is exceeding dangerous to paſs ; ſome riſe to the ſurface of 


the w_—_ and i Ry others +I 60 or Gs ben ns on. board 


55 them. 61: 
It is very | uſefol to * en on ks Eoglic Bank, or Macdlesfield 
Shoal, to ! * nnn 2 ew voy en you mays with more 
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certainty, 10 your courſe toward chat Ws of the ſt of Chinn as you 
intend. | 
The neceſſity of falling t to rib of 12 e port , W 4 
in this monſoon, to make the land to the weſtward; ; therefore thoſe who are 
bound to Macao, muſt get ſight of the Iſland Sanciam (or St. John), or Pulo 
Outchou (or Pulo Baby) whoſe ſouth point is in latitude 212 30 N. There- 
fore, from the Engliſh Bank, ſteer NN WAW. by this means you may be ſure 
of ſeeing them, or even the Mandarin's Cap, which is ſtill more weſterly. 
If the currents ſet you to the eaſtward, within ſight of the Ladroon 85 
1 of. Leehmo Iſlands, you may know them from thoſe on the welt 
ſide, by means of their latitude ; - becauſe the ſouth point of the Great La- 
| droon is 2 3 more northerly than that of the Iſland Sanciam.- A difference of 
this kind ought not to eſcape an obſerver. Beſides this, the ſize of the 
weſtern iſlands (each of which, in particular, appears much longer than thoſe 
to the eaſtward) and their different 1 are more certain ow than the 
quality of the ſoundings. 8 6 ee bas i 6 | 
As it is very material to be certain hack you are to the eaſtward « or welt- 
ward of the Grand Ladroon, theſe other rules.and marks for this purpoſe are 
to be obſerved. When you are in latitude 192 30'N. ſound, and if you have 
above 55 fathoms, haul to the weſtward (or above 50 fathoms in latitude 
20e N.) fo as not to have above 30 fathoms in latitude 21 N. keep in that 
depth, andi will bring you in ſight of the Grand Ladroon. If you have more 
than 30 fatfioms in latitude 2 1 N. you may reckon yourſelf 3 leagues to the 
eaſtward for every 2 fathoms greater depth. In latitude 2 1N. and 30 leagues 
to the eaſtward of the Grand Ladroon, are 50 fathoms, coarſe eee 
black ſpecks. 
In ſight of land, to aha weſtward of the Grand aero you generally 
have muddy ground. The Grand Ladroon is very high, and in fair weather 
may be ſeen, from the maſt-head, 14 leagues, or in latitude 2 10 20'N. and no 
other land in ſight; if it bears north, you have then about 35 fathoms. If 
you have no ſoundings till you get into latitude 20 40/N, and then have from 
45 to 50 fathoms, fine grey ſand and ouze, the Grand Ladroon will certainly 
bear between the N. and NbW. Others ſay, South from the Grand Ladroon, 
in 40 or 4 5 fathoms, FOR, will have black coarſe ſand, and ſometimes larger 
- FIC ſtones, 
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| Kones, and:nearer it white coarſe ſand and ſhells, But if you have no ſound» 


ings, till you get to the northward of latitude 20? 40', you will find more 
than 50 fathoms, by „ 0 e e to „ 


Grand Ladroooͤn.1 
In relation to foundings,'s it may * ſaid with 0 
weſtward of the Grand Ladroon, in latitude '20% “u N. or ws 20” nc 


by ſtanding to the northward you will have 50, 40, 30, and 20 fathoms, ſand, 
coarſe ſand and ſhells, ſand and ones, and fine grey ſand. As ſoon as you 


get into 18 fathoms, you will have ſoft mud, which continues to the Bogue 


Tigris (the ſoil, and not the water). Phe reaſon for being ſo particular, is 
becauſe the rule of ſoft ground to the 622d wag hard On to We 
eaſtward (if followed) may eaſily lead one aſtray. 

Another guide is the depth of water; the iſlands to the mere being 
mich ſtceper than thoſe to the weſtward. Again, all the iflands to the eaſt- 


ward are high and uneven, having 16 or 17 fathoms water among them; 
| whereas thoſe to the weſtward are moderately even, very high, large and long, 
and make more like a coaſt than iſlands, and have but 7 or 8 fathoms. To 


tbe certain, this is ſaid to be an infallible rule. When in latitude 219 30/N. 
ſtand about 7 leagues to the northward ; at which diſtance, if you thoal your 


| water but x or 2 fathoms, you are then Ty to the 1 but 1 | 


7 or 8 fathoms, you are to the weſtward. 

When or whereſoever you fall in with them, 1 in \ boldly for dies 
and if you do not then know where you are, come to an anchor (for there is 
"= good anchoring ground) and get a pilot; for if you are fearful, and 
lie off, the currents will . you . and Fe ill een = 


follow. 


When e you are "convinced; by: one of the methods above men- 
tioned, that you have fallen to the eaſtward of the great channel of Macao, 
coaſt theſe iſlands to the ſouthward, alſo the Grand Ladroon, which being 
doubled, you ſteer NW. to approach the Iſland Mirou, which has a white 
patch on the land in ſhape of a migen; this makes it eaſily known. 


eee and Lema Iſlands, are 8 and not ſo full of dangers as the 
* 


rding to ſeveral reports, the different channels which are formed by 
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paſſages between the weſtern iſlands; yet it is not ſpcudent to venture therein, 
without a coaſting pilot, which you will have come off to you on ſiring of 
guns. For want of this, the ſafeſt way will be to fail to che ſouthward: of 
them, even though the wind is contrary, ſince you may bad the Ro of 
Macao, by favour of the tides which ebb and flow, + .. - 

Whether you fall to the eaſtward or weſtward of theſe lands, 4 


ings will always ſhew their n and mme ment en them hes 
18 leagues from land. —_ ks 


39417 


If by any unforeſeen accident your voyage. is e or 0 a too lets 
departure you are hindered from making Pulo Condore till the end of the 


weſterly monſoon, the courſe I have above deſcribed will not be ſafe. This 


happened, in 1740, to the ſhip Jaſon, commanded by M. Dordelin, who 
having fallen to the leeward of the Straits of Sunda, and being in ſight of 
"Trieſte. Iſland, 38 leagues to the north-weſtward of Engano, to avoid lofing 


time to no purpoſe in beating to the windward, he failed along the iſlands off 


the Coaſt of Sumatra, and went into the eaſtern ſeas, through the Straits of 
Malacca, Delaysd conſiderably by calms and contrary winds, he did not make 


Pulo Condore till the 12th of September, when, to render his paſſage the more 


certain, he reſolved to follow the courſe above deſcribed. The zd of Octo- 
ber he got Gght of the = Luconia, and arrived on the Coaſt of China, 
about Groaning Bay, the.qth of the ſame month; and from thence to Lintin, 
or Linting, by ſailing between the Iſlands of Lema. Thus this voyage was 
rendered ſucceſsful by th the prudence and ability of the navigator. 

The changeable w 1 and frequent calms, which uſually precede the 
changes of the ſeaſoas, make it neceſſary to take the following precautions. 
From within fight of Pulo Condore, endeavour to make Pulo Sapata, as 
aforeſaid, then ſteer NE. as far as latitude 13*N. to avoid the rocks ſpoken 
of in the ſame article. From this fituation ſteer BE, 0 bet mn of * 
north part of the Iſland Luconia. 

Upon approaching this iſland you ſhould hol a good e n ths FOR 
gerous banks of rocks, which lie alopg the weſt coaſt, leſt byan error in your 
account of longitude you fall in with them, when you, reckon: yourſelf at a 
diſtance from them. Lou may perceive the breakers in the day- time; but in 
cloudy weather, or in the night, you tun in dange! of being loſt ; you may 

met WORD nj prevent 
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prevent this aceident, by getting to the northward in time, at leaſt me 
latitude N. in order to get beyond their n and then fail toward r 
coaſt, as far as within ſight of Cape Bajadore,” 

Vo muſt not expect to find ſoundings here, as in moſt other er pads; oy 
by to know the nearneſs of the coaſt : its ſteepneſs prevents your getting 
ſoundings, even at a ſmall diſtance dong _ ſhore ; Bur the land is high, and | 

may eaſily be ſeen 12 leagues at ſea. A ne e 

From within ſight of Cape ae you guy your ure toward the 
Coaſt of China; and herein you muſt be very careful to avoid the dangerous 
bank of Plata, or the Praters, on which many ſhips have been loſt; 

This bank is ſituate 78 leagues ENE. of Cape Bajadore, extending g 
leagues from north to ſouth, between latitude 20 45 N. and latitude 20® 17/N. 
and 10 of 11 leagues from caſt to weſt,” This ſpace is filled with rocks 
above and under water. On the NW. ſide lies a little iſland, in form of a 
creſcent; near which yo may anchor in 8 fathoms, white ſand mixed with 
rocks; To the north-eaſtward is a bank of ſand near the water's edge; and 
in different places af ale do be ſeen anchors, left by ſhips which have been there. 

Captain Dennis ſaw the Praters from NW. to ENE. and a ſmall iſland © 
within the breakers NNW. 3 leagues : he ſounded, but no ground with 70 
fathoms. They made the latitude of the Praters 20* 5/N. and meridian 
diſtance 5 65 E. from Pulo Sapata. He afterward made 146 W. to the 
Lema Iſlands, which he made in latitude $1* . and meridian diſtance 
4 9E. from Pulo Sapata. | | 9 1 

The bank of Plata is ſo much the more nere as you do not perceive | : g 
Pos iſland in coming from the ſouthward, nor from the eaſtward ; you only 5 
diſtinguiſh the roeks 2 or 3 leagues off, ſo that to avoid them, you muſt (in 
ſailing from Cape Bajadore) ſteer NWb N. till in latitude 21* 30'N. then ſteer 
WNW. to make the Coaft of China, which you may range till within ſight 
of the White Rock, fituate in. latitude 22 1 N. and 5 leagues from the 

a Continent. l 

This rock is eaſily known by its whiteneſs ; ; it is ſafe, and ſteep to on all . 

ſides. Vou may paſs between that and the Coaſt of China; the leaſt depth 5 
is 15 fathoms. From thence, ſteering Wbs. you preſently ſee (on the ſame 


| 8 the Iſlands of ka between which there is a very fine channel to go 
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to Macao; : thoſe who. have ſailed through it ſay that the; dangers are viſible, 
and that you do not find leſs than 8 fathoms, mud. To the e 
215-a hill called the Peak of L ntao. Thoſe Who do.not, chuſe this, may coaſt, 


the iſlands on the ſouth ſide, as far as the Great Ladroon, and cad 
2 8 to reach Macao. a 


1 185 v 131306 5 Le ur ya 1 143 F 161.3 9 A | 
| FE 334k 641 41045 nne! 

CCLXXIX. "Captain D*Auvixons' 's: . Account of the a Schar 
BOROUGH  Priking on tbe Souru N off rau Cory Cour ef 


Locox 14 SEPTEMBER 12, 1748. | 


Moderate gales and ſmooth water,, the winds from N. to NN. At I. 
ſet. 1 ſent an officer to the maſt- head to look. out, the hip, being near the 
latitude of a ſhoal which i in ſome charts is laid down i in 15 10 N. and i in 
others 10 more northerly : : the officer ſaw nothing. 8 

As none of the company's ſhips have been on the Coaſt. of Luconia, ex- 
cept lately the Defence, Capt. Coates, and the Tigris, Capt. Petre; and as 
the draughts of the China Seas are very erroneous (varying greatly i in their 
meridian diſtance between Pulo Sapata and the Coaſt of Luconia, and con- 
ſequently in that of the Maroons). by comparing theſe with the meridian 
diſtance Capt. Petre made to the ſaid coaſt (viz. 1015 E.) I judged the 
55 Scarborough at noon, was at leaſt 30 rer to the weſtward of he ſouthern. 
_ moſt of the ſaid ſhoals. 5 . 

At 8 P. M. I ſent a man to the bowiptit on a — 1 5 to the. obe- 
Fo to look out ; notwithſtanding which the ſhip unfortunately ſtruck at 
half an hour, paſt 9. I directly cauſed all the fails to be laid aback; and 
though the ſhip went on eaſily, ſhe would not back off. The. wind, 
when the ſhip ſtruck, was at. NNW. By:ſaunding round the ſhip, J found 
ſhe hung only ſorward, having 38 fathoms a- ſtern, and 17 fathoms a- mid- 
ſhips. I therefore ordered all the guns to be brought aft, and 40 odd 
buts of water ſtarted in the fore- hold, and all that conld be moved aft, to be 
brought. thither : all this proved inſufficient. I then ordered all the boats 
out to ſound; and the ſtream- anchor was ſoon after carried to the weſtward, 


in Ache only place where an anchor could be. laid: it. Was bove o on, but to o 
ret ee eee Purpoſes, 
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P | for the anchor was on the beam, nd the ſhip” 0 fore foot 0 ſuppoſe) 
lay between two rocks. 
A ſquall from the weſtward caſt the thip's Narboard bilge on PIE rocks, till 


which time the-did not beat, but lay without any motion, as the ſea (when 


ſhe ſtruck) was very ſmooth ; but the ſquall being right on the ſhoal, made a 
little ſwell ; hawever, it did not Jaſt long. Finding the ſhip thumped ſome- 
what hard on the ſtarboard bilge, it was Judged neceſſary to lighten her; on 
which Lordered all her guns to be thrown over - board. 
| While the ſhip was on the ſhoal, the water was perceived to fall from the 
rocks, and befare ſhe got off, to riſe again; which makes me believe the ſhip 
ſtruck either at high water or about half ebb. It was new-moon this day. 

The ſhip ſtill remaining faſt, the kedge- anchor was therefore carried out 
a-ſtern, though T expected but little good from it, there bein; 8 ſuch deep water, 
that the cable was almoſt right up and down: however, when the ſhip was 
hove thereon, ſhe began to come off; but this I attribute more to the rifing 
of the water than the heaving; for the ſhip's fore foot being between two 
rocks, the ſtream-anchor was of no ſervice, and the kedge-anchor was 
a-weigh before the ſhip was quite off. 

At half an hour paſt 6 A.M. the ſhip's head payed round off ſo that ra- 


ther than run the riſque of bringing her up, and caſting the wrong way, if 


J ſtayed to have the ſtream- anchor hove up, I ordered the cable to be cut at 
the bits; and, under the bleſſing of God, the ſhip got be and made no 
water. 

1 made-6* 3 5b. meridian diſtance Mom pulo $upeta, when the ſhip truck 
in latitude 15% 6&N. (Some other remarks make this ſhoal in 1 5 10 N. and 


9e 10 E. from Pulo Sapata. Capt. Webb, in September 1751, made but 


6 52 E. meridian diſtanoe from Pulo Sapata to the ſight of Luconia, about 
15 leagues diſtance, in latitude about 17 N. They experienced a current to 


the northward, which doũbtleſs ſet ſtrong to the eaſtward ow yo «They were 
: 'I 6 days on their paſſage from one to the other.) 


At day- light the rocks appeared frightful, though it pleaſed 1 God the tip 


: «was on the ſea fide of the thoal, which is at leaſt 2 leagues over, and 8 long. 
On the caſt fide of the ſhoal, the rocks are almoſt as high as thoſe of Scilly, 
«and a n. ſea breaks over them. On the weſt ſide they are no bigger 


than 
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than a ; boat. They emed to lie about NNW. and 88E. I think the | _ 
Scarborough was near the north end of them, ſeeing the water blew to the s 
northward of them, and rocks were feen SEbS. 3 leagues from the ſhip. _ 

That my misfortune may be a warning to others, who have the honour ta 
navigate. the Honourable Company's ſhips in theſe ſeas, and intend to go on 

the Coaſt of Luconia, at the latter end of the SW. monſoon, in order to 
| fave their paſſage to Canton, which is the ſureſt way; I adviſe them not to 
come to the northward of latitade 14% 14 N. before they are ſure of being 
within this ſhoal; but, if they do not Yo to go on the Coaſt of Luconia, 
then I adviſe them not to make more thay Li 30'E. meridian diſtance dom 
Pulo Sapata. 
a This ſhoal goes under different names, being th by the Dierks 
Cabeca or Calebaſſos dos Negros, by the Spaniards Marfingola, and by the 
Dutch Zee · ſlang, or the Sea-ſerpent, it having that ſhape in their charts; but 
I believe it is beſt known to the Engliſh by the name of the South Maroona; 
I have therefore called it ſo. On this ſhoal are 3 ſmall rocks above water, = — 
reſembling, at a ſmall diſtance, Negroes heads. The Scarborough went 
cloſe to one of them, and near the three. - 

The North Maroona, or Double-headed Shot, called by the Spaniards lata 
Bolians, by moſt accounts. lies nearly north from the other, or however not 
above 5 leagues more weſterly. Theſe ſhoals are reckoned 0 lie about 2 5 
leagues from the Coaſt of Luconia. 

In the latitude of 14* 15N. and about 12 9 88E. from the South 
Maroona, lies another ſhoal, univerſally called Baxos Mirabilis. Theſe three 
ſhoals make all the channels to the Coaſt of Luconia very narrow, and, as 
they are out of ſight of the coaſt, very dangerous. 


CCLXXX. DiE IONS for Sarting through the 8 of 
SUNDA, 0 BanTAM or BATAVIA, in the W ESTERN MONSOON. 


Whether you come from the Indies, or any other part to the weſtward, en- 
i to make Engano, or the Deceitful Iſland; then with the weſterly winds 
Fail toward the ſouth point of Sumatra, from whence this iſland is 35 leagues 
diſtant; This extremity, terminates in point, covered with trees, very 


near 1 lies the little Iſland Be low and woody, like the former. 
Cap tain 


Captain n, of he pag makes this iſland in latitude 50 $85. Hb 
Sumatra, 700 may ſe ce, ſeveral high mountains. 


Afterward vou, ſteer ſo as to go to the 5 . Oraceth Iſland, 9d ; 


from thence You p paſs | bet ween Middle Iſland and the Little Cap, conforming 
to v what i is already faid, in the beginning of the preceding directions. 
If there i is any danger in the paſſage between Pulo Cracata and Sebeſſi, (or 
amarin He). it is apparent. _ The winds and currents being favourable in 
this monſoon, it will be convenient to paſs them, as well as between Middle 
Iſland and thoſe to the ſouth-eaſtward of Hog Point, eſpecially as this courſe 
is Kraiter than that, Juſt mentioned. 191, 
When you are 13 league to the northward 3 St. Nicholas Point, if. you 
would go to Bantam, you muſt approach Pulo Panjang, a long and flat 
land, which yon may paſs on either ſide ; only obſerve its ſouth point is 


dangerous. The welt channel has 6 or 7 fathoms water, and the eaſt chan- 


nel, which is wider, 8 or 9. Having paſſed this iſland, you ſee, upon 


Java, a round. bill, which, when it bears SS W. the town of Bantam is in 
one with it. You muſt keep on till oppoſite Golgotha FRG: off which is 
the road: there you anchor; 5 or 6 fathoms, mud. 

If you go to Batavia, when you are a league to the e of st. Nicho- 
las Point, you muſt ſteer EbS. to go between the coaſt of Java and the 
Iflands of Baby and Tidang, (or Wapen Ifle) lying on the north fide, and 
continue this courſe till within. fight of the Great Cambuis (or Cambuyre) 
bearing thus 15 or 46 leagues from St. Nicholas Point. You may come 
within a mile of the north ſide of it, and ſtill nearer to the Little Cambuis 
(three quarters of a league EbS. of the Great one) whereby you will avoid: 
ſeveral ſhoals which lie to the northward. .' For the particulars ſee the charts, 
as ſome of them have beacons on them, and the others break, by which they 
may be ſeen before you come to them. That on which the Lyell was a-ground 


in 1734. bears WbNz N. 7 miles from the weſt end of Great Cambuis, and 


NNW. 4 miles from Maneater's Iſlancd. 
Two leagues SEbE. of the Little Cambuis is the Idand Mildeburg, near 
which 3 is that of Amſterdam, which you alſo paſs: to the northward, The 
depth in this tract is 13 or 14 fathoms. Having paſſed theſe two, to enter 
the * of Batavia, ee the great paſſage, ſtand to the. eaſtward, to 
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come within three quarters of 4 league to the Ifan id Edam, from whence | 
you ſtand to the ſouthward, leaving Horn Iftand' to the "ſtarboard, 4 nd that of 
Enchuſen to the larboard. This track will lead Jou oppoſite kavia, where 
you may anchor in what depth you think proper. The toad is always, Full 
of ſhips, of all the' Indian nations, who come hither to trade. This town 


— 


is the chief of the Dutch ſettlements in the Indies; and here the general 


and head . — e ba p74 in latitude of 12'S. 
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Gala: ſows Batavia to bebte of Ritts, you aut ſteer NN W. 105 the | 
South Watcher, 10 or 11 leagues from Batavia Road. 'You may paſs i it either 


to the eaſt or weſt,” three quarters of a league. If you go to the eaſtward, 
you muſt approach it before it bears NW. in order to avoid a little bank, 


called (by the men ä 8 mne hag: 2 r to the ſouch- 
eaſtward, © | 
When the South Watcher bears SE. if you * not chuſe to fail along the | 
Thouſand Iflands, you may ſtand to the northward, and NbE. to go Pre of _ 
them, and paſs between the bank or ſandy iſland, called Brouwer's Drooght, 2 
and that of Prince's'Drooght : the firſt lies about 7 leagues NE. of the South 
Watcher, in latitude 5 24 N. the other 8 leagues NWbWEW. of Brouwer's 
Drooght, in latitude: 5? 12/N. Being in latitude 5*N. ſteer a NNW. courſe, as 
far as latitude 4*N. to get into 12 fathoms, eaſtward of the bank off Great 


Tree Ifland ; and care muſt be taken to ſound from time to time, to prevent 


falling to the weſtward of your reckoning. On the contrary, if the ſoundings 
ſhew by a great depth that you are to the eaſtward, you muſt then ſteer more 
weſterly than the courſe preſcribed, in order to gain 12 fathoms. After Wie, 
yo ads 1 nen for e mm Straits of Banca. ant 
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Gen. Dixxer os for SAlliNnG ram Puro SABATA f- 
ward Canton im CuINA; in the Souru-Wrsr Monsoon, 
and back again in the Nonrn-Elsr Monsoon. | 


From Pulo. Sapata ſteer NE. for 24 W than NEN. and: NNE. ſo as 
to make about 3 or 4 eaſting, by the time yon are in latitude 16*N. or 
17 N. then ſteering about N. will lead you fair with the Grand Ladroon. 
Ships generally make FJ 2 or 84 9 from Pulo 5 to the Grand 
Ladroon. 47 | 

The Grand eden is a very N idand in latitude : 21* 55N. the 
upper part greatly reſembling the domie of St. Paul's at moſt bearings but, 
when it bears N. NbW. or NbE. the fmaller ones, that ſeem to join it on 
each fide, are like two wings, but of the ſame figure. 

As you approacly the Grand Ladroon, you will-have deeper water 6 leagues 


to the eaſtward, then 12 leagues to the weſtward. The ſoundings to the - 


eaſtward are mud; to the weſtward, ſand; and in the ſtream of it, ſand now 
and then mixed with mud. In latitude 21. 10N. and longitude, made from 


Pulo Sapata, 3? 57E. you have ſoundings 40 fathoms, ſoft ouze, and may 


fee the Grand Ladroon. In 27 fathoms, ſoft ouze, you will ſee the Aſſes 
Ears bearing NIE. and the Grand Ladroon, NNW. 8 or g leagues: The 
Grand Ladroan: bearing E. diſtance 2 or 5 _ e have 19 fathoms. 
Here you get a pilot. | 

The iſland called the Aſſes Ears lies to che wid: 05 the Grand Ladroon, 
and is not very diſſimilar; therefore, any land-with ſuch .an 2 may 
be depended on, as there is nothing like it to the weſtward. ; _ 

On the approach of a gale of wind, if I could not gain Cabretta Bey be- 


fore night, and was the length of the Viados, or any iſlands weſt of Colong, | 
I would: anchor: within them; and if not, I would run for them; for there 


is no danger but what is vifible. It can be attended with but little (if any) 
loſs of time; and may be the ſafety of the maſts, paſſage, and perhaps the 
ſhip: the want of knowing this circumſtance has . of very dangerous 
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There is but little variation all över the China Scas; in fd place more 
than a degree, and in moſt; only from 4 to 5 W. Nor are there any con- 
ſiderable currents in theſe ſeas; perhaps they may give 6, 8, 10, or 12 
miles to the northward or ſouthward of the Rong in 24 hours ; ; but this 
difference you will find in any other ſeas; + 1 ; } 

From the Grand Ladroon ſteer ſuch a courſe, as to give a my birth to the 
Pratas and Paracels. The Macclesfield Shoal lies between latitude 1 5? Fo 8 
and latitude 1 5 3 5 N. meridian diſtance from the Grand Ladroon, 35 or 5 
40 W. There are ſoundings upon it from & to 10 fathoms, which is the 
leaſt water on it; the ſouthernmoſt part of this ſfioal is ſteep to. Steer to 
the ſouthward, and endeavour to make Pulo Sapata, whoſe latitude is 9* 
58 N. and longitude, from the Grand Ladroon, about 2 W. If the wea⸗ 
ther is clear, you may ſee it at ꝙ or 10 leagues diſtance; and, if it ſhould 


be hazy, ſo that you cannot ſee it, [pms ccc g to Wo inſtruGtions 
above given. | 


CCLXXXU1I, Poco rie of a Torro on the d of | 
 Cuina. hy AnTox10 Pascal. DE. Rosa, a art Pilot 
of. Macao; 


0 the Onins Soon on the 18th of roth day Fn the moon 8 | age, i the 


1 4 


ging the clouds with the fame colour, a ſtorm Shady follows; ; inetealig 
ſpeedily from a ſmall air at NE. (from which quarter it is generally found 
to blow the hardeſt) to a prodigious hard gale, about midnight veering to 
the eaſt and ſouth round to the weſtward : when the wind veers to the SW. 
the violence' is abated: but, when theſe appeatances are attended 1 
thunder and lightning, nog is to be feared but ſudden ſqualls of ſhort 
continuance. , 
I have been an eye-witneſs of ſhips cverſonting in thels ſeas, by officers 
deſpiſing the prognoſtic, and neglecting to take in the fails in time. I would 
therefore adviſe keeping only the fore-ſail abroad, in order to run before it E 
for the ſea riſes yo confuſedly, ſo that lying; to is often fatal. 
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10 do not affirm that.the'18th and th days of the moon's age babs 
only periods when a Tuffoon is to be feared?! Thunder and n Sr are 
neee e ebaſt, of what they are: on othtr s 
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If you are bound. to Malac or Malaces,1jn this monſoon ( when, the winds 
throughout the Gulf of Bengal blow from the ſouthward, ,and, the « currents 


ſet to the northward), the beſt courſe you can take, whether, from the coaſt 
of Coromandel, or from. Point Gaula in the Iſland Zeloan, is to make the 
Acheen Illands; keeping as much as poſlible i in latitude. 5 30 N or 5 40 N. 
or 3 N. if you intend to put in at Acheen... Otherwiſe you muſt paſs by 
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| the. little, illands or rocks to the northward of Pulo Braſſa, and continue 
„pPFour courle through an exceeding fine channel, between the north point of 
If Pulo Way, and the rocks 4 of a league to the ſouthward of Pulo Roundo. | 


Capt. Griffin, in the Lapwing,, obſerved, off King's Point, which is the 
north-weſternmoſt part of Sumatra, and: makes it to lie in latitude 5? 30 N. 
Having doubled Pulo Way, you proceed toward that part of the coaſt of 
Sumatra, between the NE. point of Acheen and Tanjong Goere ber Dia- 
mond Point), lying about Ebs. or ESE. 40 leagues. 1 
During this ſeaſon it is rare to, find ſettled weather, ſo at As. to make a direc 
courſe. The wind hereabout ; is yery variable, and. frequently. blows from 
| SSE. to ESE. in violent ſqualls, which, by withſtanding their fury, would 
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_— | drive you aſhore, eſpecially in a large ſhip. .N avigators ſhould be greatly 
7 EE. on their guard throughout this whole ſtrait, and anchor in time, to avoid 


being driven off the coaſt, ſo as to be unable to recover, it eaſily. Sometimes 
alſo it is neceſlary, to avoid any particular danger, to keep off the coaſt 
when the wind blows theron. This premiſed, once for all, relates i in general 

to the reſt of the ſtrait. 
Ihis part of Sumatra, between the mat — * of Acheen Road and 

ond Point, is very high land up in the country; but there is ſome low | 
land by the ſea-fide, When you are about half way, you muſt not (if poſ- 
—_ keep above 4 or 5 leagues off . and in ſoundings of 25 or 30 
fathoms, 
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fathoms, ſv as to be able to anchor in eaſe of à calm — Kor: 
you often meet with currents ſetting to the northward! with great rapidity: 
Some who have been on this coaſt remark, that there are no ſoundings above 


a2 mile off this coaſt, with 100 fathoms, eſpecially till you come near the 


Elephant Mountain: others ſay 2 or 3 miles. It; muſt be duf ed, the 


diſtance of ſuch high land 1 is very deceiving. It has been proved, by expe- 


rience, that ſhips make a much quicker paſſage, by- falling i in with Pulo 
Perah, and been th over to n . ni N Is 595 erer Wi not | 


| wholly, practiſed. 


Before you come to Diamond Point, there is a Hig ni" called the 


Elephant, which is about 9. leagues from the point: ſome ſay 14 leagues ; 5; 
and that between the Elephant and Diamond Point there are about 30 fa- 


thoms, at 4 or 5 leagues diftance; but farther off it deepens amain to 56 
fathoms, and then Oy off the bank. 120 he pee. * Diamond Poi nts 


is 4 54 N. 


Diamond Point is low, and hcl with His to avoid which! 
you muſt" come no nearer it than 3 J or 4 leagues. From hence the coaſt 
of Sumatra extends SEbS. and is only to be diſcovered by the trees which 


are upon it. The ſoundings, 2 or 3 leagues off at ſea, are very unequal 3- 3 


this may intimidate thoſe who look for regular depths, proportioned to the 
diſtance they are off ſhore. At 5 leagues diſtance you aa IE; and 15 fa 
thoms, and in ſome parts 25 and 20 fathoms. W a 

Having doubled Diamond Point, you fail along the coaſt of Sumatra, to- 


ward the Iſland Varella, which is ſeparated therefrom about 8 leagues, and 


bears from Diamond Point about-S$48*B. diſtance: $0 leagues. Its latitude; . 
by ſeveral obſervations, has been determined. Capt. Gilbert Slater, of the 
be by an accurate obſervation with I 8 quadeanit; ZOO its. — - 


35 55 N. 
he tides. between theſe two Mal flow nearly EbN. and Wbs. chat is 


to ſay, 4 after 5 o'clock. The flood is here more rapid than the ebb, an d 


runs SEbE. Capt. Mackmouth ſays, in his remarks on ſix voyages through 


theſe ſtraits, three on the Sumatra coaſt, and three on the Malaye, that from 
the NE. point of Sumatra to Diamond Point there 1 Donny a Wen cur- 
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begin the tides, where i it flows full and change NEbN. or 4 after 2 o'clock ;. 
but the ebb tide ſets out much longer and ſtronger to the NW. than the 
flood to the SE. This appears more conſiſtent with the account above of 
the contrary tides, and often meeting with currents ſetting to the northward 


with great rapidity.  - 


Pulo Varella may be about 2 8 in e ere it is high, 8 


: very clear, and bold, excepting ſome ſandy bays, the largeſt of which lies 


to the 8E. - You may anchor before this iſland in 12 fathoms, where you 
may alſo take in freſh water. On the ſouth fide of this iſland is a ſmall bay, 
where you may anchor in 18 or 20 fathoms, about a mile off ſhore, and fill 
water, which runs down a hill into a ſmall well, but very flow. Some 
ſhips have taken turtle at this iſland in the night · time, and the fiſhermen 


frequent it to dry their nets. . There is a little rock or iſland off the N W. 


point, and another to the ſouthward. 

To make advantage of the wind, you generally — between Pulo Varella 
and the coaſt of Sumatra. There is no danger in failing between themg the 
bank marked in the charts having 8 or 9 fathoms water on it, . beſides which 
there are others within 3 leagues of the ſhore, ſo that it is neceſſary to keep 
ſounding, There is alſo a bank, from which Pulo Varella bears from EbS. 
to ESE. g or 10 leagues, whereon there are 9 or 10 fathoms, about 4 leagues 
from the Sumatra ſhore. Alſo another of 7 fatboms, grey ſand, the iſland 
bearing SSE. about 3 leagues ; toward the iſland it deepens gradually from 
10 to 1g fathoms, Likewiſe another to the NE. 8 miles off the iſland, at 


the NW. end of Pulo Verura, with only 2 fathoms on it: when Pulo Ve- 


rura bears SbE. 3 leagues, you may ſee the breakers on it, and are then 


a- breaſt of it. 


Eighteen leagues. BEN. from Puls v Varella you meet with pulo . 


| Canal high iſland, and ſteep to, which is generally made in turning it up 


Wi. wad n acer, obſerved its. latitude, with Hadley's quadrant, 


" When you. hn made Pulo Varella, ieer toward the Two 8 which 
are two little iſlands, bearing NE. and SW. about 2 leagues one from the 
other. The ——— lies SEbS. 9 leagues from Pulo Varella. Vou 
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There i is no need to paſs d chem and nn | beſides, i it is A 
there is ſhoal water. 

From the Two Brothers, ſhape. 50 coneſs 1 * Iſlands Aw) (as, 
Arov, or Arroe) Eb. about 24 leagues, in irregular ſoundings, as from 35 
to 50, 40, and in ſome places 60 fathoms. Theſe are ſeveral iſlands, encom- 
paſſed with rocks above and under water, eſpecially on the weft ſide. They 
are in two eluſters, and diſtinguiſhed by the Great and Little Arroes. The 
Little Arroes, or the weſternmoſtcluſter, which are more particularly called b 
ſome Pulo Jumar, are ſeldom ſeen in keeping the new track, along the Ma- 
laye ſhore, Of the Great Arroes, the eaſternmoſt or round Arroe is the lead- 
ing mark for the channel, between the north and ſouth ſands. There are 
two remarkable. rocks, with breakers round them; one NE. about 4 miles 
from the Great Arroe, which is not to be ſeen far at high water; the other 
NE. from the Long Arroe. They may be ſeen 8 or 9g leagues; the largeſt 
af them is about 24 leagues in circumference. Capt, Ch. Haggis in the | 


Prince Henry, by a very good obſervation, makes its latitude 25 N. Come 


no nearer than 1+ league, leſt the ebb tide horſe you among them, and into 
dangers, There is water enough round about; but the _— is _ n, 
as is alſo the quality of the ſoundings. - F 

The Iflands of Aru are ſituate in latitude 22 40, N. 
ſervations which have been made near them. 

As you are generally obliged to turn it hereabout, you r W u beſt 
advantage you can of the tides, and be very cautious, in nn toward the 
Malaye ſhore, to beware of the bank which lies off it; the ſhoaleſt part of 
which is covered with rocks, whereon the ſea breaks; and other parts of it 
have but 2 or 3 fathoms water. It may be conſidered as the moſt dangerous 
in theſe ſtraits, and ſhould: not be approached nearer than 14 or 15 fathoms.. 
Soundings of ouze are not always a certain proof of diſtance from its verge, 
becauſe there are (even upon this bank) ſoundings of this ſort, clear and 
greenith, which would deceive any one who truſts to them. The ſouth point 
of this bank forms the north ſide of the channel, through which you croſs 
from the Iſlands of Aru to Pulo Parcelar, for which reaſon ſore call it ne 
North Sand. At low. water, there are not above g feet water: 

T0 the ſouthward of this nen the other ſide of this. lame dg 


another, 


according to FRO ob- 


1 116 Neu DiztcTory for the EAsr-INpDIEsG. 
1 ' | another, to which ſome charts aſcribe 10 or 12 Yathotits! water. This bank 
| I muſt be approached with care; for the ſhip Montfort, in paſſing between theſe 
Wl: ſands, ſent her pinnace a-head to ſound, which ſome time after made ſignal 
| for ſhoaling, from 22 to 6 fathoms, on which the ſhip anchored, in 16 fa- 
kf thoms, (and ſent to 70 SE. to-ſound upon the bank; and found 3 fathoms) 
ol : Parcelar Hill EIN.“ the low land juſt in ſight from the poop; and though 
If | | perhaps there may be ſome error in the bearings of Parcelar, yet this makes 
I} it evident, it is dangerous being too free with the South Sand-head. Several 
i : others have ſhoaled to 6 or 7 fathoms, particularly Capt. Timothy Tully, in 
1 8 the ſhip Royal George, in 1732; in his paſſage fell from 23 to 16, 12, 9, 10, 
4 5 | 7, 6%, and then anchored ;' at day-light found he had very good bearings, 
\lt viz, Parcelar EIN. 12 leagues; and the Little (or Round) Arroe W. 
1 7 leagues; ſo that his anxiety was over, but he thought it rare to find fo little 
1 water with theſe bearings and diſtance: he immediately weighed, and ſteered . * 
1 ENE. and had a few caſts at 67, 7, 8, 10, 17 to 21 fathoms, and then an- 
1 chored again, it being calm. n no eef 
Wl This gives reaſon to believe that the approaches toward it are not t dangerous; 4 
|; and navigators, who have worked through this paſſage, a paſſed over it, 
"WR | have aſſured this, and that it muſt be diſtinguiſhed from the channel, becauſe 
1 the bottom of it is very hard ſand, and not proper for anchorage. Several 
Will experienced pilots of this channel are not of this opinion : they affirm, that 
it | there are very dangerous: inequalities ; and you muſt beware. The ſureſt Way 
Wil Ss - s to follow the opinion of theſe laſt, as well for this bank, as the others to the 
wh 15 ſouth- eaſtward af it; for ĩt ſeems as if the 18 between their extremities is 
VR not thoroughly known. 90s 5 
"i Prom the Iflands.of Aru, to the 1 land weſtward of Mount rech 5 is 
W reckoned 17 leagues'EzS. This laſt is a remarkable hill by itſelf, with low - 
10 land all covered with trees round about it ; it ſerves as a mark to paſs between 
— 1 eke banks above mentioned. Here follows the courſe you muſt ſteer. 
1 | N 8 In coming from the northward, or from the NW. after paſſing the Iſlands 
. N of Aru, when the largeſt bears SW. 3 or 4 leagues, yon muſt ſteer EbS.” 
wh Capt. Thorp ſays, if you have Parcelar hill ES. and the low land in fight 
1 5 off deck, you will be near a hank of foul ground, about a quarter of a mile 
| i _w I anchored on it in 8 fathoms, bearing: us as above: 1 ſounded, and 
| | 4 | od found 
| 
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found coral rocks 25 fathoms, but all round it 7..and 9 fathoms. Take 
ſpecial care of the tides, which are here very rapid. It flows hereabout. 
ro hours on the full and change; the flood to the ESE. 7 + hours, and the 
ebb to the WNW. This rule, though variable, may be looked on as almoſt. 
general. In this track 1 have unequal depths, 35 40, 35, ** 25 e 
mud. | 
a When the Ifand Aru Wk WbN. about 6 ade you may. ſee Mount 
Parcelar EzS. It is beſt to keep it in this direction, without bringing it to 
bear more ſoutherly, and ſteer accordingly. Then you have uneven ſoundings 
in 20, 18, and 1 5 fathoms, and keep at a proper diſtance from the ſouth point 
of the north bank, which is moſt to be feared. If by any accident you get 
into 10 fathoms, and Mount Parcelar bears to the ſouthward of ES, as may. | 
happen by the * of the tide, then ſtand to the ſouthward to gun the 
channel. 1 4 1 

Vou muſt alſo take care 15 the 0 bk, ; it is not proper to approach 
it in a direction wherein Mount Parcelar bears to the northward of eaſt. 
Capt. Tully ſays you may go clear of theſe ſands by keeping Parcelar between 

EN. and EIS. and theſe are the utmoſt bounds of danger he ever met with. 
If the depth decreaſes; or the quality of the ſoundings preſage ſome danger 
on that fide, you muſt keep off its verge, by edging to the northward, 

It is imprudent to fail between theſe banks; without ſeeing Mount 3 
ler, which, for this purpoſe, is a ſure mark to prevent danger. Expe - 
Alenced navigators will take ſuitable meaſures, when the darkneſs of night * 

hazy weather obſcure the ſight of it. 7 

Having doubled the banks, you muſt continue to finer Eis. till * a 
league and an half oh. the low land ; chen aj along ſhore as far as 9 
Rachada. ' 

It is 12 leagnes SE. Fu the low point WSW. of Moe Parcelar, 1 9 
Cape Rachada The coaſt between them is low and woody, forming a bay, = 
which you thontd'not enter. Cape Rachada is an high ſteep hill, ſloping to | 1 
a point toward the ſea, which makes like an iſland, when you firſt fee it, 
coming from the north-weftward; being ſituate on low land, which for ſome | 
time is not ſeen. About 4 leagues off this coaſt-is the verge of the bank 
ore e. which lies SE. and NW. and bounds the paſlage on 
H h h . | C5 
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fide; the ſoundings. along which are very unequal. You have generally be- 


tween 18 and 25 fathoms along ſhore, and 30 and 35 fathoms on the bank 
file, which! is counted very dangerous on account of its ſteepneſs. The 
tides in this part run SE. and NW. very rapidly, eſpecially i in the ſprings.” 5 

Four leagues north-weſtward of Cape Rachada, and SEbs. of Mount Par- 
celat, about a league off ſhore, there is a ſhoal, upon which a Dutch ſhip.. 
was loſt in 17014 as ſoon as you are paſt it you may ſee a little iſland, with 


| breakers round it, bearing ESE. Adjoining to Cape Rachada is another reef 


of rocks, extending 3 quarters of a league to the north-weſtward. From Point 


Parcelar to this cape you muſt keep, at leaſt, 12 league off ſhore ; and even, 


fot: ſafety, farther off, to round the bank above mentioned; and having 
doubled it, you ſteer a courſe, to go about 3 quarters of a league without the 
eape, off which the depth is irregular, from 1 5 to 30 fathoms. Parcelar 
Hill NNW. or Cape Rachada ESES. yl oy Jo 2 or 1 miles without 


it, in 16, 17, and 20 fathoms. 


IH contrary winds oblige you to turn it, you muſt be cautious of Randing: 


too near the coaſt on the one hand, and the bank lying off it, on the other, 


according to the inſtructions above given. 15 j 
As ſoon as you are off Cape! Rachada you may ſee the Coaſt of Sumatra 


bearing SSW. It appears: low and woody. 

Malacca is ꝙ or 10 leagues ESE. from Cape Rachada: the coaſt between 
them forms ſeveral bays, and there are to be ſeen ſeveral rivers mouths. You 
muſt not go too near ſhore, on account of the rocks which lie along this: 


coaſt, When you have doubled Cape Rt ſteer SEbE. and: you will 


ſoon ſee the fort of Malacca. 


On this ſide of Malacca there i is a kile iſland. covered TIF mins, called 
Fiſher s'or Lead Iſland. You paſs it about 2 miles, to anchor in the road of 


= Malacca, i in what depth! you think proper; the church, or the hill, NEbE. 


You have 7 fathoms a league from the town. The tides flow in this road at 


Half paſt 10 O clock, full and change; the flood to the ESE. and the ebb 
WNW. pretty ſtrong, eſpecially in the AE. 


Before you come to Malacca, you ſee, at ſome diſtance FA the Gam, 


| Pavan ſmall iſlands, called Water A the 2 of which, bears 
SEbS. 4 leagues from the road. 


| Malacca 
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Malacca lies i in latitude” 212 N. and longitude be E. of London. 
It has been famous ever ſince the. diſcovery of the Indies. The Portugueſe 
made a conqueſt of it in 1511, and kept it till 1641 then the Dutch tcok 
it from them, after 6 months fiege. They poſſeſs it ſtill, and have made it 

their chief ſettlement on the Peninſula'of Malays +# 1297 234 ga9t e 
Malacca gives name to the ſtrait between the Coaſt of Malaya and the NE. 
fide of the Iſland Sumatra. It is through this ſtrait ſhips paſs - from the 
Indian Sea to the Gulf of Siam, China, the Philippine and Molucea Iſlands; 
fo that this town, in the middle of this hs oy is one * nn ere 
towns in the Indies. ; 2019-19! 2809763 

When you go aſhore, with yout bull _ the an well open te thy 
ſtarboard, till you have the river open between the fort and'the houſes them 
ſteer directly in for the river, that being the deepeſt channel. The landing 
place i is on the larboard ſhore, as ſoon as you enter the river, about two ſtöngks 
W ſhort of the bridge. l e Ab Jr 

On landing, it is cuſtomary to wait on the sbabander, Whoſe houſe: is juſt 
95 ; and he ſends to the governor, to know if he is at leiſure to e en 

when you wait on him, ſome preſent i is expected by them both. Here is 
nothing to be had for the people, but old buffalo. A pay 26 yr 


cent. duty on all trade. Be r againſt eren 


W. 


_ . 
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EasTERLY Monsoons. | 


= 


| The paſſage Cons the Coaſt of Coromandel to Malacca, at this Se h is 
liable to great difficulties, eſpecially from Madras, Pondicherry, and other 
places more to the ſouthward ; becauſe the winds (throughout the whole Bay 
of Bengal) then blowing from NNE. to ENE. and the currents running to 
the ſouthward, afford no hope of ſucceſs. For thoſe who fail from Maſuli- 
patam, or any other part of this coaſt more to the northward, and frem Ben- 
gal, theſe directions are particularly adapted. They may likewiſe be uſeful 
to thoſe who are bound to Malacca, from Point ' Gaula,' Pondicherry, or 
Madras, about the end of the weſtern monſoon, when the calms and ſhuffling 
W will retard their arriving on the eaſt coaſt of the bay, before the ſetting- in 
Hh h 2 | of 
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ofthe exſterly : monſoon : at which time, if they conform to theſe e- 
tions, they will ſho*ten their paſſages and render it more ſafe. | 


, 1 0 


Ins ſailing from Bengal / to Malacca, in the eaſterly monſoon, the wack 


from the ſuoals off the mouth of the Ganges, is to make the weſtern Coaſt 
of the Great Negraille; and: if, by an unforeſeen error in your reckoning» 
you ſhould make the land to the northward, have a care of the little n 
called the Buffalo, which lies off the Coaſt of Aya, in latitude 17 6'N. - 
When you are within fight of Negraille Iſland, or Cape Negrais, it will 


be neceſſary to keep cloſe along the weſt coaſt, to luff up to the ſouth point; 
and then to bear away, ſo as to paſs a league and an half to the ſouthward of 


Diamond Ifland; and thereby you avoid the Negada or Sunken Iſland, and- 


the rock between them. For greater ſurety it will be proper to bring 


Diamond Iſland 10 bear n + or 5 en before v ſtand to the 
ſouthward. 


To make Fu e 8 of _ 3 ae ar * ans af 


che currents, which ſet to the weſtward; on leaving Diamond Ifland, en- 
deavour to make the Iſlands Caboſſa, Tenaſſerim, or thoſe of Tores, which 


are the weſternmoſt of the Archipelago of Mergui. Theſe iſlands are very 
high, and may. be ſeen far off at fea ;. by the -foundivgs about them, ae 


form a jud gment of their diſtance. 


From theſe iſlands, ſteer SbE. to go clear of thoſe along the fouth dart of | 
the Coaſt of Tenaſſerim ; they are clear and. without Hanger, or;at leaſt hy 


th at is viſible. 


. Some charts lay down two Maids in latitude 9* 45 and 50 N. about 30 


leagues to the weſtward of thoſe of St. Matthew ; different journals and me- 
moirs make no mention of them. The uncertainty. of their true . de- 


ſerves the attention of thoſe whom it may concern. 
In latitude 8 30 N. and 13. or 14 leagues eaſt of Junk-Seilon Iland, lie the 


1 Iflands of Seyer, which may be ſeen 6 or 7 leagues off. Leave them on the 


lar board, and from thence ſteer 8E. to make Pulo Bouton, which lies 27 or 28 


leagues SSE. from the ſouth point of Junk-Seilon, in latitude 6? 35 N. Pulo. 


Bouton is not the only ifland to be ſeen; all the Coaſt of- Queda is encom- 


paſſed with ſeveral others of different ſizes, and very high; that of Ladda is 


the mol conſiderable; to che caſtzrard of it lies the port of Queda, very moch 


+ bt 992 4 


frequented, 


a Se ³Ü¹¹ͤ ͤ·¹. 
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b by the en Ah von Hiding nations, whom: wade: brings 
. 1 en 
From Pulo 8 to pulo Ba the aſl SbW. . this lat i is 
a little round iſland, ſteep to, covered with trees, and about 1 league in cir- 
cumference. It is clear all round, and may be approached with ſafety, Its 
ſituation is almoſt in the middle of the entrance of the Straits of Malacca 3 
being by itſelf, and out of ſight of the coaſt and the adjacent iſlands, makes i it 
eaſily known; ; and it is a mark to the ſhips that come, or go out of this ſtrait. 
Round about Pulo Pera you, have 6a, 50, and 40 fathoms. In croſſing 
from this iſland toward Diamond Point, or Tanfong Goere, at 27 N 
diſtance SEbE. you have the ſoundings much the ſame. | 
Having had fight of Pulo Pera, leave it. to the ſtarboard, and ſtand toward 
Pulo Pinang, bearing Ebs. 18. leagnes from the former, and 3. leagues from 
the Malaye Coaſt; between them there is a channel, through which the- 
country veſſels trading along this coaſt uſually paſs to Queda. Pulo Pinang 
is about 4 leagues long, north and ſouth; the middle is high, its ſouth point: 
low, and upon its north point is a round hillock,. which makes it eaſily 
known. The weſtern: coaſt of this iſland forms a bight, or bay, with a ſandy 


ſhore. Near the ſouth point of this bay 4 is an Nn, e may 


be found very good water. * 

From Pulo Pinang, 826 E. 22 leagues, lies Pulo Dindiag, Between 08 
it is ſhoal on the Coaſt of Malaye. This bank projects 3 leagues, and 
even 4 leagues in ſome places. Thoſe who ſail from one to the other 
with a fair wind, ſhould keep in- 20 or 25 fathoms ; but if you are obliged 
to turn it, take care to come no nearer the bank. than 10 fathoms, mud. 

Dinding Iſland extends about 3 # leagues, north and ſouth ; its land is high, 


and forms 3 or 4 mountains contiguous. The Dutch have here a fort, for. 


the ſecurity of their trade to the adjacent parts. South and SbE. are ſeveral: 
others of different fizes ; the ſouthernmoſt is 6.0r'7; leagues 1 from this. 
Theſe are the Sambelang Hands, or Nine Iſlands. 

Weſtward of this laſt, at the diſtance of 7 or 8 leagues, is a little ſugar-loaf” 
ifland, coyered with trees, called Pulo Jarra. Von may paſs between. this. 
iſland, and thoſe above mentioned i in 25, 28, Tn 23 Aae mud. There 4 is. 


10 LOG" in this paſſage... 8 8 
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ad 4 ; 57 

422 4 
e Palo Jatfs t to the iflands of Aru, the ods is 824 E. diſtance 22 
23 leagues. Having paſſed the former, ſailing mid-channel, between 

1 the iſlands which lie to the ſouthward of Pulo Sambelang, you 


muſt ſteer SbE. allowing for the tides, which ſet ſometimes toward the Ma- 


laye coaſt, from which you muſt keep, eſpecially about the iſlands of Aru, 


on account of ſeveral very dangerous banks oppoſite to them. If a contrary 
wind obliges you to turn it, it will be prudent to keep the lead going, and 
come no nearer theſe banks than 16 or 17 fathoms. F arther out the 
depth! is irregular, in 30, 35, and 40 fathoms. 

When you are 1 : pr two bo oh paſt the Aru Ifands, + ſteer toward 


| Parcelar. 


Thoſe who fail for Mafalipazm, or any eier place on the Coaſts of 


Golconda and Orixa, in the months of January and February, have no 


occaſion. to make Negraille, or Cape Negrais; it is then ſufficient to croſs 
over to the eaſtern coaſt, between the Preparis and Cocos Iflands, or be- 
tween n theſe laſt and the north point of the Great Andaman Iſlands. From 


laying theſe iſlands, they muſt ſhape a courſe to get ſight of Pulo Bouton, or 


Rions. 
lo Pera, -and follow the preceding « dire | 
N who fail from Point Gaula on the Iſland Zeloan, Pondicherry, or 
Madras, for Malacca, about the end of the weſtern monſoon, may make the 
Little Andamans, going through the channel on the ſouth fide thereof, or 


that of Sombrere, if you cannot reach the former ; from thence ſail toward 
che Coaſt of Oed. to fall in with Pulo chen. or Pulo Pera, as above. 


CCLXXXVI. Das ive for returning from MarLacca 20 the 


| Coasr of COROMANDEL, BENGAL, end other Wesrzzx Panrs, 


at ai Herent Seaſons of 1 the Year. 
The bad weather, which prevails on the Coaſt of Coromandel and Gol- 


conda during the months of November and December, makes it unſafe for 
| ſhips to arrive there then; ſo that they are obliged to wait at Malacca till the 


1oth of December, which i is the 00 time to undertake this voyage with 
ſafeeyxy. 
8 doubled Fiſher 8 Iland, which Gras the welt fide of the road, you 


ſteer 


9077 Nt 
ſteer toward Cape Rachadia, and thence to the low point, off Mount Parcelar, 


with a leading gale, the winds blowing then from ENE. to NN E. ald 95 


768 ry 1H 13489! 


ſerve the tides, to weigh; when they : are favourable, | 5 

As ſoon as you have paſſed Parcelar Point, o muſt ſteer WNW. uin 
Paroles Hill bears EIN. then, keep it in thi direction, to paſs bet Feen the 
north and ſouth banks. This courſe will Goon bring you. in fight of the 
eaſternmoſt of the Aru Iſlands.” This a littl le round iſland on a great rock, 
which may be ſeen 6 or 7 leagues; ; and in Clear weather you may ſee that. 
and Molar Parcelar af the Ache n Te 

When you are within 2 or 3 leagues of the Aru Illands, you may fail 
NW. even to NWbN. Whilſt you. are within ſight of the little rocks 


which encompals theſe iſlands, you. are weſtward of the banks; ; theſe cotiſe= 
quently are doubled, and will be i in mid-channel, between the banks and the 


iſlands, when. the latter bears SW. 4 leagues. In this track you have ſound- 
ings from 3o to 50 fathoms, as you near the iſlands ; but it decreaſes to 16 
and 17 fathoms going toward the foot of the north bank. 
Keeping NWbN. will. bring you in Gght' of Pulo Jarra, between ts: 
and the true Sambelang, or Nine Iſland, "which lie to the ſouthward of Pulo 


Dinding, the currents generally run NW. and afford an advantage not to be 


met with on the Sumatra fide. 
From Palo Jarra,. if you continue your courſe NN W. and NWbN. you 


may firſt ſee Pulo Pinang, Wed Pulo Pera, which, you may pol at what 


diſtance you. pleaſe.. 

From. Pulo Pera, if you are ; Wada to Pondicherry, or Madras, you muſt 
make the Nicobar Iſlands, which you may paſs between, or go to the ſouth- 
ward, as you like beſt. It is reckoned gz leagues WHhNiN.. from Pulo 
Pera to theſe iſlands. Several ſhips paſs through the Sombrere channel, 
which is more / northerly; others bound to Pullicat,' or Madras, prefer (at 
this time) the Ten- degree Channel. Of theſe yas ke choige with 1 
to your conligned port. 2 : ; 7 8 ben 

If you are bound to Maſulipatam, or any other place more e it 
will be better from Pulo Pera to ſhape your courſe to paſs: between the 


iſlands to the northward of the Andamans ; ; this badet is On on ac- 
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count of the nr out in the bay. which blow from. the erbe, an 
the currents running tothe ſouthward, J 
Obſerve farther (eſpecially in January) to Wake 1 5 * e to hs | 
northward of the port you ate bound to; and, as you come near the land, 7 
keep a good look-out, in order to avoid being deceived by the currents. 
Ships from the Galf of Siam, China, or the Philippine Iſlands, which 


nil in February or March, through the Straits of Malacca, for the Coaſt of 
Coromandel, muſt follow the preceding aa and fail by * Nicobar 
Iſlands, or through the Sombrere channel. 


If you undertake this voyage, from +a in ws monde of Al 
May and June, when the weſterly monſoons are ſettled in theſe ſeas, you 
muſt, from the Hands of Aru, ſteer toward the Two Brothers, keeping 


along the Coaſt of Sumatra, and the iſlands to the northward of Acheen, 


and from 8. ee to n. in Wich the Coaſt of Nb * latitude 


wx 


Thoſe who ſail from Mis: at the we" of Oar or 8 for 


the Malabar Coaſt, muſt ſteer from Pulo Pera to go to the ſouthward of the 


Nicobar Iflands ; then ſhape a courſe to make the Iſland Zeloan to the 


northward of the Baſſes, and fail along the ſouth coaſt thereof, as the 


in the inſtructions for e from the Coaft be Coromandel to Nr of 


— 
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CCLXXXVIL Dmzcrions for © from ack 70 
Pu o Tinoax, through Go ,ö 8 ST RAITS, commonly called 
the STRAITS of SINCAPOUR. " 


Wikia you Weigh flow Maties Road; pals without the [Water Idands; 


the fouthernmoſt of which bears SEdS. about 4 leagues from the road, ang 


may be coaſled at about half a league diſtance. Having paſſed it, fixer 8E. 
to give a good birth to Formoſa River, before which there is a bank, whoſe 
outer verge lies 11 league from the coaſt; in foundings from 18 to 22 fa- 
thoms, in ſome places ſandy. { This bank lies along ſhore SEbE. and 


NWD W. aboat 2 leagues off ſhore. From the 8E. end Mount Formoſa 
"uw NEbN. and Mount Moor NWN. and from the NW. end (juſt 
without 


2. 
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without the bank, in 's beg hard een theſe nmol bear Ins ad we 

or NbW. i 

. .*ESEJE. 64 TROY fri the Ghent of Ku Water Idands; lies 
Mount Moor, remarkable for the land about it being all low and woody; 

from thence to Mount Formoſa the coaſt ſtretches SE, and SEbE. Mount 


Formoſa bears off the outermoſt Water Iſlands ESE IS. 11 leagues, and off 
Mount Moor SE. 4 leagues. This laſt is more diſtinct than Mount Moor. 


The bank above mentioned bars up the River Formoſa, and permits no 
nearer approach to the coaſt than 5 or 6 miles. If you tuth it, * 3 80 
lead continually going, that you come not too near its verge. 


From Mount Formoſa to Pulo Piſang, the direct courſe is $E48. to 


leagues, Having doubled the bar off Formoſa River, you ſteer- along SE. 


and preſently raiſe this iſland, about 2 leagues from the continent, forming 


a channel, in which there are not leſs than-4 fathoms water. On the weſt 
fade of Palo Piſang are three other little iſlands ; the largeſt affords good 
water, and boats may land there commodiouſly at high water, in a bay on 
the NW. fide. Ships generally paſs without theſe iſlands, but not under 
9 fathoms, by reaſon of a ſand-bank that ſurrounds them, and extends itſelf 


a mile without all. In this channel, at a league, or a league and an half off 


Pulo Piſang, you have 18, 20, and 24 fathoms, mud; and have OTA the 
fame ſoundings all the way from Mount Formoſa. 

To the weſtward of Pulo Piſang, about 3 leagues off, there is a bank, 
very dangerous for its irregular depths, which on the NW. part (particu- 
larly) changes ſuddenly from 25 to 4 fathoms; and you may \conclude the 
like all over it. This bank lies about WNW. and ESE. 7 or 8 leagues, 


from the weſternmoſt part of which Mount Formoſa bears NEbN. and Pulo 


Piſang Ebs. juſt in ſight ; and from the eaſternmoſt end Pulo Piſang bears 

from ENE.' to NEbE. This channel, in the narroweſt part (which is off 

Pulo Piſang) is about 2 leagues over; and the leading mark through, is to 
1 Mount Formoſa NNW. weſterly, or the Great Cariman SSE., eaſterly, 

till Pulo Piſang bears NE. and then you may ſteer more Oy dt 
think this channel is but 4 miles wide. 


This bank extends more northerly than is laid down in moſt ci of 


this ſtrait. The paſſage next the Coaſt of Sumatra (which may be ſeen to the 
0 4 4 | SW.) 


Me Dixxc 


SW.) is exceeding dangerous ; it is not adviſeable to W946 If, filling from 
Malacca to Pulo Piſang, in the night-time, you ſhould be horſed by the 
rapidity of the tides to the weſtward of this bank, you muſt ſteer to the SE. 
along its verge on that ſide, without approaching the Coaſt of Sumatra, ili 
you bring Pulo Piſang to bear ENE. then you may ſtand to * OY 
toward the Coaſt of Malacca, and regain the good channel. 

The tides between Malacca and Pulo'Pifangtflow N. and 8. b 3% : 
o'clock) full and change; the flood to the SE. and the ebb (which-isſtrongeſt), 
to the NW. Though this is the general rule, yet it frequently varies; for 
to the eaſtward, beyond Pulo Piſang, theſe tides are exceeding irregular, 
running ſometimes for 20 hours one way, and 18 hours the other way, 
eſpecially in the Sincapour and Governor's Straits, and at the eaſt entrance 
of the Straits of Malacca; ſo that there is no dependanbde on them. The 
fkilful navigator will make advantage of them, when they are favourable to 
bis purpoſe, and anchor en _ are CTY 1 . Aa n f WOO. 
BOOM ſtem them. 

As ſoon as you are paſt Pulo Pilang, the Ifland Sieb x may be Ken to 
the ſouth - eaſt ward, diſtant about 8 leagues. Vour courſe is E bE. to noab 
Pulo Cocops, a ſmall even iftand; covered with trees; and a little diſtance 
from the Coaſt of Malaye. It is fo cloſe to the Malaye fhore, that you n 
not diſtinguiſh it to be an iſland till you have paſſed it; but it may be 
known by the trees being of a very bright green. A point of land on the 
continent adjoining, called Tanjong- Bouro, or Panjong-Houlus, and the 
Little Cariman, bear N and SW. 34> * or 5 een one n ue 5 

other. 
It is (SEAE. 5 out 6 leagues from Pulo Ping to: OSA W 
them lies a ſmall. bank, which you may avoid, by keeping a little off the 
Coaſt of Malaye. The Malaye ſhore. between theſe two is pretty level; to 
which come no nearer than 15, or on ani emergency 12 fathonis; nor under 
15 fathoms toward the Sumatra ſhore, under Which is foul ground, ant 
moal water; particularly when the eaſternmoſt point of the OCariman bears 
SEE. about 5 leagues, and Pulo Piſang NxE. about 4 4 leagues, it ſhcals 
faddenly from 15 fathoms ſoft to 9 fathioms hard ground. - In this channel 
you hate ſoundings from 18 to 20 fathoms, mud; and abaut a league off 
Ret © is : the 
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the latter you have 16 fathoms. Beyond Tanjong-Bouro, the Coaſt of Ma- 
laye forms a bay, wherein ſome little rivers empty themſelves, on the eaſt 
d ereof is a little iſland, called the Kland of Adders, or Snake Ifland, 

2 which and the weſternmoſt point of Pulo Pifang (called alſo Long 
Iſland, alſo Sincapour, or Sincapore Ifland), is the enttance of the Old 
Straits of Sincapour; and to the fouthward of the ſaid point you fee alſo 
the entrance of the New Strait, ſo called. But moſt ſhips, at prefent, mm” 
Governor's Strait to either, as being both ſhorter and ſafer, 

Being paſt Pulo Cocops, if you keep on SEbE. you will get acht of two 

little iſlands at ſoms diſtance from each other, but nearly alike in fize and 
height; they are called the Two Brothers (by ſome), and lie on the eaſt 
fide of the Straits of Durion, or Pryon; keeping theſe to the. ſouth-eaſt- 
ward, endeavour to get fight of Tree Iſland, which is a bank of ſand, my 
even with the water, upon which there are 5 or 6 cluſters of ſhrubs. - 
high water it is almoſt e rely covered, and you can diſtinguiſh only T 


buſhes, It is ſteep to, and therefore dangerous to approach it in the night, 
eſpecially as you can form no judgement of its diſtance by the ſoundings; 
for which reaſon, if they cannot be ſoen, come no nearer than 15 or 16 
kathoms. Between Pulo Piſang and Governor's Straits, the tides are very 
irregular; from this iſland to that of Cariman, the flood generally ſets from 
SEbB. to EbS. and afterward runs ENE. when Cariman bears SE. To the 
ſouthward of Tree Iſland it is. very dangerous, as there is a reef running thete- 
from a great way; for which reaſon ſhips. bound through, Governor's Straits 
always go to the northward thereof; and thoſe Who ace. bound eybl the 
Straits of Dusion, or Pryon, give it a large birth. 
- Five miles. EN. from Pree lacie! is ſituate Pan or | Rafi Idand 
ently called Barn Iſland), to the  horth ward of which are two others, 
bearing off each other SbE. and Nb. and noas- its ſouth point are two 
great rocks, which form the north ſide of the entrance of, Governor's Strait; 
the ſouthernmoſiiof-which is called the Viol, op account of its fimilitude 
to that inſtrument at a certain point of ſight. The iſlands are called Rabbit 
and! Coney by the Engliſn ; the nortbernmoſt Rabbit, and the ſouthernmoſt 
Coney, hay are Rogp 10. Mr. Niehtelſon makes them in one ö 
| Iii 2 1 ab diu, e 89 


* 1 


488, , Nen Nuurerem xa for Heer A q 
aun and ſays he was, Ver Particular in making, Wegen 


| ho ace — 5110 1g g „ 180 fl. gnel 4 to 587 A: Tom ea, Sele 
> 8 N the oth ex;de Ms eptrange e of. this Argit, lies Red Aland, bearing 
| Sf if Nabe er. this jag; it is a mall iſland, .ſo called from the 


colour of the land and 8 the top of it are ſeveral green trees, and it 
is a füre OP for this paſſage. The Tree Iſland above mentioned is. diſtant 
from it 1 1. league to the north-weſtward. , In caſe of. neceſſity you may an- 
WP | chor ar breaſt Red Idland, in 18 fathoms, water; but come no nearer; it, on 
_ —_ | account of ſeveral rocks that ſurtound Wt x 
1 : To enter this ſtrait, when you have ght of Tree. Land; eee for the 
__ = fouth point of Paſſage Ifland ; and being up with it, you may round the 


i | little iſland, called Viol, at what diſtance you pleaſe : then ſteer EbN. for 
1 , We ſouth point of St, John's Iſland. which bears thus from you; its diſtance 
. b | is about 41 leagues from Paſſage Iſland. 'You ſhould not ſail along the 
4 ö ſouth ſide of this paſſage, as it it encompaſſed with ſeveral; rocks, which 
9 being moſtly covered at high water, make it very dangerous. The ſame 
#1 reaſon will hinder you from entering the bay on the north fide, wherein are 
| ; found many little iſlands; but keep. directly i in mid- channel. Lou are not 
14 long getting through with the tide; it runs here very. ſtrong. In caſe; of 
ll i wanting wind or tide to er throagh before night, there is good anchoring 
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ground under Barn Ifland, in from 7. to 10 or 12 fathoms, the iſland bearing- 
from NE. to SE. 1 o 2 miles. off ſhore ; alſo under St. John's Iſland, in 


ned MA 


lik from 12 to 18 fathoms, the ſaid iſland WSW. or SWbW. 1 or 2 miles; & 
, 1 j where (and on moſt of theſe iſlands) you may have plenty. of wood for cut- 
1 7 ting, and water. There is alſo a bank in the fair- way, between theſe iſlands, 
th : en which, if belated; you may anchor,. in 16- or 18 fathoms. As to the 
li | depths, they are very unequal, as 20, 30, 35 and 40 fathoms, between Red 
\ 1 4 Hand and the Viol; beyond theſe you have various. e as. 30, * 80, 
|! if and 25 fathoms near St. John's Hand. _ _ fl 
1 i \ 'The following are the moſt: . dangers on. — 5 ſouth ade of this 
Wil channel. # a4 5 
| 1 SEbs. of Paſſage Inand, cee 1 * e eg is a me * 3 which 
Wl l are only to be ſeen at low water: they. are about a quarter. of the channel 
"WY from the ſouth fide. | n een 
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from it by a” little channel, appears to be the ſame. 
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rock n water, about the ſize of a long-bdat it is about one third of the 


channel from tlie ſouth ſide: it is ſd very ſteep, that clofe to it you's are in 17 


fathoms, and a little more weſterly in 30 Srv „This 1s 5 ache Called the 


Elephant, and by others 1 n and-is Kid ne to” bear e 8. e 


e dt 0d 94k Iron dia Obr Tt - 4 
*SE+S, of St. John's oſs lere reef of ka, Ae with: che and 2 : 


Shes farther WbS. of theſe, there are others, bearing SW3S. os th ſame - 
ifland. It alſo bears EbN. 2 eagues from the Elephant, or Buffalo; but 


there is alfo a ſhoal without it, which bears SEE. from St. John's Iland;, 
between which iflands and the rocks are ſoundings frem 1 5 to 20, 30, 45. 
and 50 fathoms, and then ſhoals ſuddenly to the ſouthward. rtr 


To the weſtward of St. John's is another ifland, which begng way ſeparated 
Vou may ſail along St. 
John's Iſland at half or three-quarters of a league offing; from thence ſteer - 


EbN. this will bring you i-mid-channel, between the White Rock and Point 
Romania, which two form the mouth of the Straits of Malacca to the eaſtward. 


At the eaſt end of Pulo Panjang, or Yincapoury is a ſhoal, projectin to 
the ſouth-eaſtward, 2 f leagues therefrom, el en as für as che mouth of the 

river Joor; it is ſteep to, having from 10 to 15 fathotis Juſt without it, 
when Point Romania bears EN. 6 leagues ; St. John's Hand about the fame . 
diſtance WSW. and the eaſternmoſt point of Pulo Panjang NWbN. 2 


leagues, and Joor or Johor Hill NE. By keeping about "i leagues off ſhore, 


in 20 fathoms; Point Romania bearing · Eb. or a little more northerly, 
and St. John's Ifland Wbs. or a lietle more pa 4 rn 9 far bn 
without it. My 

The extremity of Point Romani i is 2694 but on this ſide of it riſes a little 
hill, called Barbucet Hill; which, in coming from the northward, ſerves for 
a mark to enter the ſtraits. To the eaſtward of Point Romania are ſeveral 
large rocks above water, encompaſſed with many others underneath, which 


together form a very dangerous reef for 1 4 or 2 leagues without all. There 
is alſo a paſſage between the continent and this bank; but you ſhould not 
attempt it, even in a ſmall ſnip; though thoſe who have paſſed through it 
"ff there ate not leſs than 3 * fathoms water in it: The ſureſt way then will 


- _ "BS 
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: be to paſs/to the. ſouthward; bremen this reef and the White Rock, begrin g 
SSE. 8 miles, off Point Romania. This rock is: very ſteep, and covered 
Wich bird's dung, which makes it look „and which you may paſs to 
the. northward, within half a league, without any n Wau . in- 
creaſes in tho fait · vn from 28, 30, to 35 fatboms. : 

I be paſſage to the ſouthward, between the White Rock ind — Iland 
Bintam, or Bintang, is full of cle een make e that to 33 
northward, which has none. . 
From St. John's Iſland to the White Rock, you; ** Kill 12510 the 1 

more, ies bottom being vety foul. Having paſſed the White Rock, when it 

bears S W. you ſteer NNE. to give a good birth to the bank off Point Ro- 

mania, coming no nearer it than 155 or 17 fathors ; endes which a 38 

no danger here, by night or day. 

The flood tide runs ſtrong into theſe aue, NW. and the ebb longer 
351 ſtronger, EN E. in the SW. monſoons, and the contrary in the other 

-monſoons; The time of flowing on full and change days is uncertain in 
both; only in the former it flows neareſt north and ſouth, (or at 12 o'clock). 
but in the latter it has a greater dependence on the winds, the oak avi 
in when it blows freſh) frequently for 12 hours together.. 
The variation is about a? aorth-aeſtcrly, ha an theſe deute, 5 nor ic has 
| is varied much for many Fears: 
When you have doubled this bank, flow Nbk. . Puts Ar ber 
15 Pulo Aur). which bears NNE#N.{go leagues from Point Romania. You 
 paſs.tathe-caſtward af Pulo Tingy an high land, which at this hearing makes 
4a a peak, riſigg gradually ſcom the eaſt coaſt. To the ſouthward of this ifland 
= there are ſome ſmall iſlands ; and SE bv. 3 leagues, there is a rock at the water's 
I aer: which you muſt ayoid in ſailiag toward Pulo Aor (or Aut). 
This laſt lies about 6. leagues to che E. north-caſtmard af Pulo Tingy; it is 

5 ven bigb land, making in 2 ſaddle, and whey jt bears N. E. ite me extremities 

i Ih Yi AN 1 Fe it bears NW. it hath. a different apPearance, e hills Mut in one. | 

wal 5 © Near the SE. point is a; little, iſland covered. Wifh cg trees, and 3 Or 4 
1 others on the north. ſidg. This iſland affords water, and ſome refteſhments. 

0 may anchor cithen off a mall. Ladn bay to ih caſtwnad, ar augiher to 

3 „ 
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the weſtward 7 ur Firener in wp abs, e unn the 
r oituminarts 1 1nodo nocentimds Bow 

Moſt ip bead to the Gulf of Siam, after doubling the! rhef of Point 
Romania, keep along the Malaye-coaft, in 14 and 15 fathoms ;/paſſing:to the- 
weſtward of Pulo Tingy, and the iſlands to the nb a 
channel, in which there are not leſs than '8:0t g fathoms. 

The following is an extract from a journal of a very expcctunnigatce; at 
failed to the eaſtward of Pulo Tingy,, and:pafſed to the northward; between 
mat and the iſland lying to the NW. thereof, and:which wilt afford forme: 
knowledge of theſe parts, as far as Pulo. Varella, which. lies 9 Me 
NWbN. from the north point of Pulo Timoan, or Timon. 

June the 17th, 1682. Sailing from Pedro Bratcaz; or the: Whits Rock, 
we ſtood to the eaſtward, 2-2 or. 3 leagues; rather for form's ſake than 
through neceſſity, to double a bank, which the Portugueſe charts make to 
run out a good diſtance from Point Joor (or Point Romania). I ſa no like - 
lihoodd of its projecking ſo far out as theſe charts repreſent. I ſteered north 
and NbW. with a ſteady gale at WSW. to get ſight of Pulo Tingy and 
though the tides. were againſt us, that did not hinder us from perseiving 
(about midnight) Pule Tingy, from NNW. and NW N. of:us, an Pulo 
Aor north, ſo that on the 18th day at noon we: were a league to the north - 
ward of Pule Tiogy ; ; there Lobſerved, in a little bay on the north fide thereof, 
ſome banana-trecs, palm- trees, and huts. The depth off this bay, at the a- 
bove diſtance; is 14 fathoms, ſand and ouae. We ſtæered WNW and NW bN.. 
to go between Pulo Tingy and-a large iſland to the north weſtward, which, 
when it bore NNE: we ſtood to the northward; leaving the iſlands near the 
ſhore on the larboard; and leaving on the ſtarboard this large ĩſland, which- 
is long and high, lying north and ſouth; aud the weſtern ſhore embelliſhed 
with/a botder-of fine White ſand. Throughout: this: w ele track we found 
14, 12, 8, and 7 fathoms, and: maroon ot * 
there is a leſſer one, but high like æhe firſt. 
"Having" been ſet off to ſeaward from the un dinad dba dns 2 
league to the eaſtward of the north part of this . iſland, in order to get in with 
the land again, we ſtoered NN W. and: NW bN. ſo that on the 1th at noon, 
Pulo Varella, à little ifland, which lies off the continent f Malay, bore. 
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and ſometimes ouze; at the ſame time Pulo Timoan bore from SE. to 
SEbE. about 11 or 12 leagues, The land of Malaye, thus far, is low by 
the ſea ſide, with a ſand ſhore and ſome. downs. The winds blow in the 
day-time, from the SE. and in the nights ſhift ed to we weltward, till 
about 10. or 11 o'clock-in the forenoon. 
By this extract you may ſafely paſs between theſe Denis al ths 4 main. 
Nevertheleſs, thoſe who ſail this way, ſhould keep a good look-out for ſome 
rocks, hid down in ſome Wr LI 4 * this iſland and the main, near 


| e 
1 . e of Pulo Kor 18 1 n n hh, | 
4 „ like Pulo Aor, appears about 2 leagues long, at this bearing. The chan- 


nel, between the iflands north of Pulo Aor and the ſouth point of the 
other, is about 2 leagues wide, and free from danger... 
The body of Pulo Timoan bears NNW. of Pulo Piſang ; a . the yy 
north point of this it is computed 3 leagues to the ſouth, point of the other, 
near which is a little iſland, or rock, which muſt be coaſted to the ſouthward, 
when you fail through the channel for the weſt part of Pulo Timoan. _ 
The latitude of the middle of Pulo Timoan, is 2* '5o'N. It is the largeſt 
of all theſe iſlands, and ſo high, that the top of it is ſometimes hid by the 
fogs; and there is one mountain terminating in two points, like the ears of 
an hare, which navigators have therefore called by that name. There is good 
anchorage and good water on both the eaſt and weſt coaſts ; the dangers are 
all apparent, and the bottom clear: it is ſaid, that this illand is the moſt 
plentiful in refreſhments, and very proper to put in at. The moſt conſider- 
able village is in the SE. part, at the mation of a little " ** where 
you may anchor in 20 or 22 fathoms, ſand. 1 
At which-ever of theſe iſlands you Jands you; moſt foe on your guard 
N againſt the inhoſpitable diſpoſition of the Malayes, or inhabitants, and not 
LN «truſt to their fair appearance; this they do but put on, the eaſier to ſurpriſe 
. N ſtrangers unawares. The ſafeſt way will be, not to go on ſhore without 
Pay, being well armed; and to be careful not to go far from the ſea ade. AR ; I 
730 make them bring the commodities you would purchaſe. © -- by. 1 
1 5 At the N W. end of Pulo Timoan are 3 little iſlands, between 3 and 
the 
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the great one the channel is very deer p. and ont 1e: near the kutter, 
under ſhelter of theſe little Man Ml is very good we done in 12 fatfroms. 
To the caftward of theſe illands, about 23 leagues from Pulo Aor, vo 
meet with another cluſter” 'of iſlands of different fizes, called the Anambas, | 
which are very high ; but neither their number, nor their reſpective bear- 
ings, appear to have been known. The ancient charts repreſent them 
as a confuſe heap, without diſtinguiſhing or giving name to any one of 
them: the journals of ſome navigators, who have fallen in with them, make 
between Wan ſeveral paſſages ; but what they Have faid concerning them is 
not circumſtantial enough to correct the old. charts by. and WIRE, one more 
accurate. : 
* Fourteen leagues EbN. from Palo Abr, there is a little and, or l. : 
to the weſtward of the Anambas. This littlefland'i is named Domar i in a Por- 
tugueſe chart, drawn in 1687. It is ſaid to lie p pretty near in the fair-way be- 
tween Pulo Aor (or rather Pulo Piſang) and the Anambas. It is as high 
above water as a ſhip's 8 main- top, and twice the length of a large thip} {o. 
that there is no fear of it in the day- time; but you ought to be cautious of 
it in the night. It lies about 6 leagues from the Anambas, and bears about 
eaſt from Pulo Piſang. Pulo Piſang, Pulo Aor, and this rock, have been 
ſeen at the ſame time. Capt. Vincent fell in with it by deſign, in „July, 1758, 
and makes it to lie NS W. 6 leagues from the weſternmoſt part of the 
Anambas, in ſight at ſun- ſet, when he alſo ſaw another iſland; bearing WES: 
which he thinks could be no other than Pulo Abr. Having had a good ob- 
ſervation at noon, he makes the latitude of Pulo Domar 25 43 N. and about 
8“ or 10 W. from Pulo Taya, by his run from thence; though he ſuppoſes | 
he may have been ſet ſomewhat to > the caſtward by. the current, as iö uſual at 
that ſeaſon. 
To the north-eaſtward of the. Anambas, there i is. or cluſter of hand 
Ike the laſt, called the Natunus, which are as little known as the others. 
you are coming from the Gulf of Siam, Manilla, or China, in the 
eaſtern monſoons, and are bound through the Straits of Malacca, after you 
have paſſed Pulo Aor, ſteer Sb W. in 30, 25, 20, and 18 fathoms, black ſtiff 
mud, intermixed with ſame fine ſand ; but take care of the Sunken Rock . 


in A fair-way. On approaching the reef off Point Romania, when in : 
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16 fathoms you can ſee that point, and the low land near it; come no nearer 
the reef than 1 5 fathoms, till Barbucet Hill bears WbN. or W. and Bintam 
Hill SbWIiw. and the White Rock SWbs. 2 or 3 leagues; then you may 
round it, ſteering SSW. and SWbs. to SW. as far as weſt, leaving the 
White Rock on the larboard hand, off which fe . increaſes to 20 
and 30 fathoms. 

At the entrance of the trait, the tides run in 1 out with great rapidity ; 
bi in the north-eaſt monſoon, ſtronger and longer, even at the rate of 3 or 
4 leagues in an hour, running thus 12 or 14 hours without ceaſing : in the 

| ſpring their courſe is ſo irregular, that no certain rules can be given concern- 
ing them. | | | 
If coming from the northward with a ſtrong gale of wind, and you think 
you cannot enter the ſtrait before night, it is better to anchor at Pulo Aor, 
and weigh from thence ſo as to be able to reach the ſtrait, and get in by day- 
light. You muſt, at this ſeaſon, anchor off a little Te bay, on the welt 
fide of the iſland, in 2 5 fathoms, the extremities of the iſland from NNW. | 
to ESE. When you fail from this place, you ſteer, at firſt, due ſouth, to 
avoid the rock, which lies 3 leagues SEbS. off Pulo Tingy; then SbW, and 

for the reſt conform to the directions already given. 

| : From the White Rock or its offing, you ſteer weſt to Joor River; then 

Wbs. to the ſouth point of St. John's Iſland, on which are ſeveral tall trees, 

1 and a ſmall iſland on the ſouth fide. In this track you muſt take heed of a bank, 

| EL which projects from Pulo Panjang. There is no danger by keeping in 18 

o» 20 fathoms; but let not the fear of approaching it induce you to take the 

larboard, or ſouth ſide; there the dangers are more than to the northward. 

Having paſſed St. John's Iſland, if you have not wind enough, or the tide - 
| proves contrary, to get through Governor's Straits, you may anchor about 

| . SWIZW. of St. John's Iſland, in 18 or 19 fathoms. A little more 

| &\ ſoutherly there are alſo other proper depths ; but the bottom i is foul, therefore 

| TN it 1s not adviſeable to anchor there. 

| 5 N From this place, ſteer WbS. toward the iſland called the Viol, at the ſouth 

Z point of Paſſage or Barn Iſland; and having paſſed it, ſteer NW. or a little 
more northerly, if the tides ſet upon Tree Iſland: when you are paſt that, 
deer WNW, for the channel, formed on the SW, by the Little Carimon, 

and 
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and on the NE. by Pulo Cocops and Tanjong-Bouro. This paſſage i is very 
ſafe, though the depths are irregular, from 16 to 24 fathoms. 

It is generally better to keep on the NE. ſide than mid-chanel, becauſe I, 
the tides that come out of the Old Strait of Sincapour ſet to the ſouthward ;- 
obſerve therefore which wy they run, in. order to guard againſt them = 
cordingly. — 
It is about 6 leagues from Pulo cons to o Pulo /Piſag, which laſt hould | 
be coaſted at about a mile diſtance along the foot of the bank which ſurrounds: | 
it. From thence the courſe is NW. Regard the bank lying WSW. of this 
iſland, and give a good birth to that off Fotmoſs River; which being paſled;. 


ſail cloſe round the ſouthernmoſt of the Water Iſlands, and ſteer NWbN. | 
for the Road o Malacca. 4 1 bY , 
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When you have rounded the Little Carimon, keep in about 10 fathoms, 
till you have the opening fair between the great Carimon and Sabone; then 
haul in 7 or 8 fathoms, and keep that depth on the ſtarboard ſhore, and this 
will carry you clear of Middle-borough Ground (if there be any ſuch thing) 
being informed by a Dutch commander that it lies near the Two Twins. 
When theſe bear EbN. they will be open to you; and when they bear 
NEbE.. they will be ſhut in behind a bluff round iſland, which is of 3 a red» 
diſh colour near the water ; then you. may keep mid-channel.. 446 

When you firſt open the Twins, you will ſee a ſmall iſland with a tree or 
two on it, between the Twins and the Bluff Iſland; but it lies without them 

conſiderably, as you will perceive. it in running down che ſtraits. er 5 
this is what is laid down for the ſhoal. 

From the aforeſaid iſlands and bearings, ſteer down the 1 SbE. 
or SbEzE. (having reſpect to the tides, which ſet ſtrong and very uncertain). 
You will deepen your water to 12, 13, or 14 fathoms ; and as you run on, 

- you will ſee the opening between the north and the ſouth Dryon, beginning 
to open EbS, ſouthward from you. When the opening bears eaſt; you will 
bring a round illand between you and the gap; and when it is on Dont lar- 
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WY © board beam about three quarters of a mile, you will have another iſland on 
> your ſtarboard beam, diſtance about 2 OPS and 1 in 20 fathoms. This is the 
narroweſt part. | 
From this opening, you keep foatif the larboard tives; and about 3 * 
| 'SSE. from the ifland you paſſed, on the larboard beam, is another; this you 
muſt give about a mile's birth, becauſe of the foul ground about it. As you 
round this iſland, you will n che eaſternmoſt of the Three n 
= * SEbE. 
| When round this ifland, you haul up ESE. and EbS. Pekween the ſouth 
Dryon on the larboard fide, and a large iſland with high land on it on the 
LE ſtarboard fide. This part is about 5 miles over, and 17 or 18 fathoms all 
Ih through, till you bring the ſouthernmoſt part of the ſouth Dryon, NEbN. 
5 or NNE. and the eaſternmoſt of the Three Brothers .SEFS. and 8 your 
Water ſhoals gradually to 13 or 12 fathoms. | 
Off the ſouthernmoſt part of the ſouth Dryon, cloſe in hore; lie three 
ſmall iſlands, and a ſhoal without them; therefore come no nearer than a 
mile to the iſlands, the weſternmoſt of which makes like a tomb-ſtone. | 
There is a paſſage between the Three Brothers, but it may not be very 
Hafe ; therefore, if the wind and tide will permit, it is ſafeſt to go round 
— tho eaſternmoſt, and you will find regular ſoundings of 12 and 13 fathoms, 
mud. 
From hence A your courſe for the e which lie ateth and 
ſouth about 13 leagues in length, in ſoundings from 17 to zo fathoms, mud. 
Here are ſtrong tides, therefore it is beſt to anchor in the night. 
When the Calentagas bear ſouth, 5 or 6 leagues, you have 13 fathoms, 
mud. When you bring the northernmoſt to bear SEbS. 4 miles, you have 
only q or 7 fathoms, hard ground: this is taken to be the end of the ſand, 
that runs off from Tanjong-baſſo Point; for hauling in toward the iſlands, 
Ws the ground has been found, fometimes hard, and ſometimes ſoft. They 
. have been rounded from 7 to g, and from g to 7 fathoms, moſtly hard ground; 
N and when they bore NNEFN. all in one, 5 miles, had 7 fathoms, ſoft mud, 
and afterward hard ground. Phe ſouthernmoſt bearing NbW3W. 2 leagues, | 
Had 9 fathoms, mud, and the iflands all open again. When it bears NNW. 
* 8 and 11 fathoms, mud, * wilt ſee Pulo Barella ESE. 7 or 8 leagues. 
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If you n weſtwvird of theſe zende, there you will ans with 10 fa- 
thoms, mud, all through, and no danger, keeping neareſt the illands on the 
eaſt ſide of you, to avoid two ſunken rocks, which lie about a league off the 
Two Brothers. There are ſeveral rocks about theſe iſlands ; but none far 
off, that are known, except the above two. 
Pulo Barella lies SE. 1x or 12 leagues from the foutherninot of the = 
Two Brothers; for which ſhape your coutſe, leaving it on your larboard fide, FEE 
about 3 miles in 9g or 10 fathoms; and if you find hard ground, haul in for 
Tanjoon-boon Point; but do not go under 5 fathoms water, there being off 
: it very hard ſand, and ſteep to. When you bring the ſand point weſt, haul 
in 7: fathoms, and go not without that . till TT round ne 
Point. 
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The fituation of the places, and the winds which blow from SWV. to W. 
throughout the Gulf of Siam, at this ſeaſon, prove the neceſſity of keeping 
along the weſtern coaſt, in order to ſave your paſſage, or at leaſt to render it ; 
leſs tedious and hazardous; therefore, if you fail without Pulo Timoan, from | 
its north point ſteer NNW. to make the Coaſt of Malaya, and then fail 
along ſhore, in what depth you pleaſe ; for it is every whete ſafe, the land 
high, and bordered with a ſandy beach. 
Püulo Varella bears NW. 9 leagues of the north point of Pulo Timoan ; it 
| is properly only a large rock ; but in paſſing it to the eaſtw ard, take care of a 
rock under water, about 5 miles NEbN. off this iſland. 
lf you continue the before-mentioned courſe, you will FR Pulo Capas, in \ 
latitude 4* 57 N. 7 leagues from the Malaye Coaſt, and 39 leagues NNW-N. 
of Pulo Timoan. This iſland is High, and may be feen 10 or 12 leagues. | 5M 
You may paſs on either fide of it, in 20 or 25 fathoms. If you go with= RE 
out all, you muſt take care of a reef, which projects about half a league from | 
its north point ; this is the only danger about it. 
The Ridang Iflands lie N WbN. of Pulo Capas, the uber being 
about 10 leagues therefrom. They are high, many of them extending about 
16 leagues "yy and SE. ds ts coaſt ; and * we form a channel 
55 'ON 
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on chat ſide, the beſt way i: is to paſs without alk at half a Ons re, f in 
25 or 30 fathoms. | 

To fail between theſe iſlands and * continent, as ſoon as you have doubled 
Pulo Capas, you will ſee, along the coaſt, a long barren iſland in latitude 
5 15 N. You fail along the eaſt coaſt thereof, and from thence through an 
exceeding ſmall, experienced channel, between the two ſouth-weſternmoſt 
iſlands of this archipelago; that to the NE. is high and round, with ſe- 
veral ſandy bays. In this narrow paſſage you have 9, 10, 11, and 14 fathoms 
water. The following extract from a journal will better inform Tou of . 
neceſſary precautions for paſſing between theſe iſlandzs. 

The 21ſt of June we lay off a long and barren iſland, in latitude 57 1 5 N. 
The charts lay down a bank along this coaſt; nothing of it, nor any fign 
thereof; we had ſoundings from 22 to 18 fathoms. About 8 P. M. we 
paſſed between the two ſouth-weſternmoſt Iflands of Pulo Ridang, in 9, 10, 
11, and 14 fathoms, ſteering NW bN. they are about two cables length apart. 
From thence ſtood NNW. and ſometimes north, leaving on the right hand 
the other iſlands, where the depth is found from 14 to 25 fathoms, from 
that on the ſtarboard, to another long one which lies on the larboard, having 
22 fathoms cloſe, to it. NW. of this iſland there are two larger ones, and 
NW. of them 3 or 4 litfle iſlands, among which is one much higher than 
the reſt, making like x fugar-Ioaf. That neareſt the continent is rocky, and 
bluff to the northward the north-weſternmoft has a rocky point, projecting 
a quarter of a league. | 

In this cluſter, or archipelago, are 3 13 or 14 iſlands ; ; among the 
reſt, Pulo Riding, which is large and high. The northernmoſt of the other 
two (between which we paſſed) is high, round, and has ſome ſtrands of 
ſand. There are 9 or 10 other iſlands to the north-weſtward, 5 or 6 leagues 
from Pulo Ridang ; 3 of which are large, and 4 others ſmall. Coming 
from the ſouthivard you leave them on the larboard, to prevent entangling 
yourſelf between them and. the continent, as there are ſome dangers which 
may be ſeen off theſe illands. Half a league beyond theſe is the low land 
of Malaye. 
The 2 3d at noon, . in latitude 6? — 8 his oak trenches SE. 
and NW. a little to ma fouthward ; northward it 18 low, and forms little 
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bays: the depth, from theſe iſlands to within ute 2 leagues of the land, 


Dis from 18 to 15 and 10 fathoms. At Ragan you have land breezes, and in 
the day-time the ſqualls are pretty ſtrong. 


* 


The 24th at noon, the latitude obſerved was 65 36 N. From hence we 
firſt ſaw the land about Cape Patani. All this coaſt is low near the ſea fide ;. 
but in land are high mountains, winding with the ſhore, which is very 
full of bays. You have here 20. and 24 fathoms, mud. Thus far from 
the journal. 

If you ſail thao the Ridang 71 ha vaſling the latitade of the 
northernmoſt, Kaul in for the continent, which from latitude 62 30'N. to 
Cape Patani, in latitude 7 N. ſtretches to the north-weſtward. This 


coaſt, as appears from the extract above mentioned, forms ſeveral bays, is 
low toward the ſhore, and hilly in the country. 


About 14 leagues off Cape Patani lies Pulo Lozin. The winds in pa 
weſtern monſoon require you to keep in Gght of the Malaye coaſt rather 
than this laſt. . Beyond Cape Patani the coaſt forms a great day, 8 ſhal- 
low, off which it generally blows very freſh, 


When you are about 4 or 5 leagues to the weſtward of Cape Patani, ſhape 
your courſe for the Ifland Tantalam, which you may coaſt in 12 or 14 fa- 


thoms. The north point of this iſland forms the eaſt fide of Ligor Bay. 


Pulo Cara, or the Hands of Cara (being three in number), lie north and 


ſouth,” in latitude 8 300 N. about 7 *-leagues-0- the eaſtward of the north 
point of the Iſland Tantalam. The northernmoſt, and largeſt, has on the 
SW. ſide a ſandy bay, in which (ſome navigators affirm) is to be found freſh 
water, deſcending from the top. of the iſland to this bay. The ſouthernmoſt 
is only a large rock, which appears white, coming from the ſouthward; 
On the ſame fide, about two cables lengths * its PIE there is a 
flat rock, near the ſurface of the water 0 De l bay 


The paſſage between theſe iſlands and the continent is very WN kiviog 
2 14 to 18 fathoms, 2 or A; miles off ſnore. After you have paſſed them, 


ſteer NNW. toward Pulo Carnom, diſtance therefrom 32 leagues on this 


point of the compaſs, in ſoundings of 20 and 18 fathoms. Before you get 
the length of Pulo Carnom you will ſee, to the weſtward, near the coaſt, 
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a conſiderable cluſter of iſlands and rocks, called the Larchin Iſands: to > the 
caſtward of theſe there is an high land, called by ſome Point Lotnont. 

Pulo Carnom, at firſt fight, ſeems to form two iſlands, by means af two- 
mountains, ſeparated by a valley, which is not perceptible above 4 or 5 
leagues diſtance. This iſtand may be coaſted as near as "NO 8 e 
no leſs than 10 or 12 fathoms a league off ſhore. 

To the NWbN. are two iſlands, of about the: fame height as Pulo! Car- 
nom: the firſt is called Sancory; the other, near the continent, is called: 


| Barda, or Bardia. The former is but I leagues from Pulo Carnom, and 


the latter 7 + leagues from Pulo Sancory. You need not go near them; but 

from Pulo Carnom ſteer north, toward Cin Point, bearing about NIE. 40 
leagues. It may be ſeen a great diſtance, by means of the Mountains of. 
Penſels, which are quite cloſe to it. Juſt at the piteh of this point are 
two. little iſlands ;. the.coaſt beyond lies moſtly NNE. and 88 W. off which 
there are good ſoundings. Vou may fail along it without fear, till you 
eome near the Road of Pepery, to the ſouthward of which is a bank, which. 
projects about 4 leagues into the ſea ;- it-is neceſſary to keep the lead going, 
eſpecially as you near it. If you do not ſtop here, after you are. paſt the 

bank, ſteer NEbE. and ENR. 7 leagues, to anchor before Siam Bar, ma- 


king proper allowance for the tides. 


The iſlands, which form the different E of the River ac are: 
ſo low. that they can ſcarcely be ſeen 3- leagues off. The chief paſſage is 


known only by the coaſt's. beginning here to riſe a little higher, and being 


2 woody. The anchorage is to the ſouthward, in what depth you pleaſe. 
The city of Juthia, the capital of the kingdom of Siam, is ſituate upon 
an iſland, formed by this river, 16 leagues to the north ward of its mouth. 
Twenty- two. leagues Sb Ec from Siam Bar may be ſeen Cape Liant ; it a 
bounds on the eaſt ſide that part of the gulf which the failors call the Bay 
of Siam. To the northward: of this cape are ſeveral iſlands. of different 
fizes, and many other leſſer ones to the ſouthward: and weſtward. Ie is 


uh. 
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CCXC. DIRECT IONS for 1 from, Sram to Poro- 
5 TIuoau, in the EAsTERN Morsooxs. 


To fail from Siam for India, or any other part to the weſtward, 35 wy 


wait for the eaſterly monſoon, as the * ſeaſon 4n which * can under- 
take this voyage. cf 

The winds begin to vary . the month at September, ad] in | October 
the monſoon generally breaks up with violent ſtorms from the SW. quarter, 
which renders the navigation of theſe narrow ſeas rather dar gerous ; but in 
November the weather is fair and ſettled : then this navigation is become 
ſafe and commodious for ſuch voyages as are uſually undertaken at this ſea- 
ſon. The currents ſet with the NE. monſoon on the weſt ſide, and 
againſt it on the eaſt ſide of this gulf; and the wen r # che SW. 
monſoon, 6 

When you fail from the road of the . Maße your eats to wand 
Cape Liant and the iſlands that ſurround it; then ſteer SEbE. to make Pulo 
Way, in latitude 9 55 N. You may near n as "they are ES and ſaſe 
without-ſide. 

Between Cape Liant and theſe ilands' the conilinks are mud, from 45 to 
35 fathoms, juſt 'in fight of them. If in their latitude you do not 'ſee 
them, and have ſoundings from 50 to 45 fathoms, it is a fign that the cur- 
rents have ſet you to the weſtward, as it generally happens i in this monſoon ; 
then you muſt luff up, and endeavour to ſee Pulo Panjang. It is neceſſary 
to ſee this laſt, although you have ſeen Pulo Way: then bear away. You 
have 35 fathoms, mud, 5 leagues to the weſtward. - This iſland is high, 
and encompaſſed with ſeveral little iſlands. It is proper to bring it to bear 
north, before you begin to bear away; then it is Oy to ſteer SbE. 
to get fight of Pulo Timoan. 

It ſometimes happens, that, in croſſing the gulf, one falls 3 in with the 
Malaye Coaſt ſooner than expected; therefore look out in time. Some na- 
vigators give, as a ſign of approaching it, ſoundings of coarſe ſand; whereas 
afar off they are mud. This token doth not appear to be certain. The 
5 Jatitude: of Pulo Capas once paſſed, all the Malaye Coaſt is ſafe, and the 
L11 decreaſe 
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decreaſe of the depth i is a ſufficient caution to prevent your running aſhore 
there in the night-time. 

If, on the contrary, you are in leſs than latitude 55 N. 1 2 have 45 fa- 
thoms, it will then be neceſſary to ſtand in with the land, to get into leſs 
water; thus you will not fail to make Pulo Timoan, and thence Pulo Aor, 
from whence you ſail toward the Straits of Malacca; and if you deſign to 
paſs that way, conform to the preceding Men 


CCXCI. Dikxcrioxs for SAILING from Polo Tra m 
Poro ConDors, in the Wrsrzxx Monsoovs. 


Pulo Condore bears N2GE. diſtance 125 leagues frees Pulo 1 


Thoſe who fail from one to the other muſt not content chemſelyes with 


ſhaping their courſe, according to their ſituation, but muſt be careful to 
guard againſt the currents, which in this monſoon. fet to the eaſtward, and 
generally. cauſe ſome difference. Their velocity, doth not depend upon the 
force of the wind, as ſeveral pretend; for it hath been obſerved, that with 
a moderate breeze the difference has been as conſiderable as with a. ſtrong 
gale; and experience invalidates the opinion of theſe currents and the wind 
having the ſame direction, ſince from a. S. and SSW.. wind you find (con- 
trary to this rule) as great difference to the eaſtward, as with the wind at 


WSW. therefore this opinion muſt be falſe. 


In the firſt caſe, where the direction of the wind i is the ſam, with that of 
the two places, the only difference is, that you make a quicker paſſage than 
was expected; yet this doth. not oblige, you to take a ſweep more one v 
In this part, it is difficult to ſettle a certain rule concerning 
the direction and ſtrength of the currents; you may, however, be ſure of 


4 


making Palo- Condore, if, ſailing from Pulo Timoan, you ſteer NbE. 65 
leagues, then NNE. This is the way to prevent the uſual. ſet of the cur- 


rents, and to get fight of this iſland, which may be ſeen 15 or 16 leagues 


in clear weather. At 5, or 6 leagues to the ſouthward, there are 21 or 22. 
fathoms, fine grey ſand with ſmall ſhells. 5 


If you have this depth, in latitude 8 200 N. 3 6 it, 1 "4 
Randing N. or NNE. it Kune to 17 or 18. fathoms; this will ſhew that 


eh SOT „„ 
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you are to che weſtward of Pulo Condore: on the other hand, if it in- 
creaſes to 24, 25, and 26 He tp 8 will find NEE to the caſtward 
thereof. | 


Wbs. 25 miles from Palo Weed are two little iſlands, or rochia above 
water, called the Two Brothers, about 1 + league from each other. The 5 
1 between them and Pulo Condore i is clear and ſafe. | 


CCXCIL | Dinzerions concerning Puto Connone. 


' Pulo Condore is not one iſland only, but ſeveral, near one another. 
The name is derived from two Malaye words ; the firſt of which, 
Pulo, ſignifies an Ifland in general ; and the other, Condore, implies Cala- 
baſh : this name was given them from the great number of trees here which 
bear this fruit. They are all yery high, and covered with trees. Their ſitua- 
tion, according to the obſervation of P. Gaubil, is in latitude 84 40 'N. and 
105”E. of Paris, or 10% 25 E. of London; and they bear SbE.. 17 leagues 
off the mouth of Cambodia River. a 

Theſe iſlands may be divided into large, middling, and ſmall. The lates . 
one (which i is the only one inhabited) is about 3 leagues in length, and half 
a league is its greateſt breadth : it lies NE. and SW. It is (properly ſpeak- 
ing) a chain of high mountains, very difficult to paſs, extending from one 
end to the other, and 7 the harbour from the great bay where the 
natives dwell. 

_ "Ihe middling one is as mountainous as s the largeſt, but not. ſo high; ; Its 
length is one league, and its breadth half a league. It lies SE. and NW. : 
Its advantageous fituation to the weſtward of the great one, forms, between 


the two, an org good harbour, capable of containing 8 ſhips; its en- 


trance is half a league wide, and the bay is equal to the length of the mid- 
dling iſland; but ſhips cannot get to the farther end for want of water. 
Here the great and middling iſlands are ſo near, that there is but a narrow 
paſſage left for boats, canoes, and proes. The tides, at the full and change, 
flow here NE. and SW. or at 3 o'clock, and the ſea riſes and falls 3 feet. 
The heights of the hills darken this harbour, and render the air r thick and 
very unwholeſome. ref dere et-. eng rye kgs 
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On the other fide of the hills, at the SE. part of the great iſland, there is 
a very ſpacious bay, at the entrance of which, ſome little iſlands are ſo diſ- 
poſed, that they cloſe it up, as it were, half- way; ſo that the anchorage would. 
be very good and ſafe, if the bay was not ſo wide, and ſo much expoſed to 
the winds which blow in the eaſterly monſoons. Its chief entrance is to the 
SE. The other two are neither ſo good, nor ſo convenient. Within this bay, 
upon a marſhy and ſandy plain, about 3 quarters of a league long, and one 
quarter wide, are diſperſed here and there) irregularly, the huts or dwellings 
of the inhabitants, to near the number of 40: they are built with bamboos, 
and covered with cajans or graſs of the marſhes. Here may be ſeen the re- 
mains of the Engliſh fort, which was kept only 5.0 or 6 years, becauſe they 
found it of no advantage to them. 5 


Among the little iſlands, one on the is of the great bay is rot large. 
They ar not ſo high as the others; and are only ſteep rocks, covered with 
moſs and ſhrubs. 

The land at the foot of the mountains on the great iſland, toward the har-- 
bour, is but of ſmall extent, uneven, hilly, all covered with trees. of an 
uncommon hardneſs, cloſe and joined together by long and deep roots, and 
intermixed with rocks. The ſoil. ſeems, at firſt fight, to be blackiſh and 
fat; but upon examination it is found to be only ſand, fattened at top with the 
decay of dead trees and leaves that have fallen. At the great bay it is no- | 
thing but fine white fand, dry, and of no EEE” | 

This iſland produces none of the fruits ſa common in all the other parts of 
India ; here is neither rice nor pulſe, only ſome potatoes, ſmall gourds, 
water-melons very bad, and certain little black beans, all in fmall quantities ; 
for, beſides the badneſs of the ſoil, the exceſſive rains prevent their produc- 
tion; of this, the manner in which: the natives manage their little gardeng 
is a proof. They place a bed, 4 inches thick, of prepared earth, upon 
a hurdle, about 4 or 5 feet ſquare, ſupported: by 4 props, about a foot and 
an half from the ground : upon this they ſow chibbols, and mint; and every 
time it rains, they take care to make holes in this bed to let the water ſoak - 
through gradually; but, notwithſtanding all their care, theſe never come to 
great perfection. by AS 

This iſland produces many foreſt-trees, fome of which are Et de His IF" 


and 


— 


\ 
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and yards for ſhips : there is alſo a tree that — EY'Y and ſtrait, from 
which the iſlanders extract a certain reddiſh .rofin, ſweet- ſcented, and very 
combuſtible, called Dammer: they make one or more holes at the foot of the 
tree, ſome what like thoſe made in France in the walls for holy water; and 
when they want any, they make a fire near the tree, for half a quarter of an 
hour.; by which means the ſap of the tree, being put in motion, diſtils drop by 
drop into the hole, or trough, which they take care to empty when filled. The. 

iſlanders make uſe of other trees for their proes; they hollow them out, and 
raiſe their edges with planks, joined with ratan (or ſmall cane). The ſcarcity 

of paſture is the reaſon there are no cattle on the great iſland: there are ſome- 
fowls, but they are ſo few their price is exorbitant. The middling iſland 

hath oxen and hogs, ſprung from thoſe left there by the Engliſh ;. but from 
their original tameneſs they are become wild, wandering nen over 
hill and dale, yet ſcarcely find paſture. 87540 

The eaſtern and weſtern monſoons divide the 6 into dry ach: wet ; * 
weſtern monſoon bringing rain, the eaſtern fair weather: but this diviſion 
of rainy and dry weather is not ſo equal as that of the monſoons; for rains 
continue here above a month after the ſetting- in of the eaſterly winds, which- 
is generally about the middle of October; ſo that the rainy ſeaſon, which 
begins in April, laſts 8 months; during which ſcarcely a day paſſes without 
abundance of rain, which, deſcending from the mountains in great torrents, 
deſtroys and carries away all before it. Beſides, the ground, being ſoaked 
with rain, caſts forth a ſtinking and offenſive .vapour, which renders the air 
very pernicious, rotting every | thing within; ſo- that. mw Can preſerve no- 
thing, nor even do any thing without-doors. 

The dry ſeaſon brings another 1 inconveniency : the water dries up almoſt 
every where ; the ground, which is only ſand, becomes dry and barren; 
and the heat of the ſun is ſo nn that you cannot be * to it 
without danger. 

This iſland has no FI ION affording, only the rain water, which. running 
down the mountains among the rotten leaves, wherewith the ground is co- 
vered, acquires a certain tincture, with an unwholeſome quality; therefore 
the inhabitants prefer the whitiſh water of their wells to the clear water 
from the mountains. Beſides, theſe are drained in the ary * when they 
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can get none but from wells, which muſt be dug where the ground will 
permit; but theſe places are not frequent, eſpecially on the harbour — 
though it affords ſome ſhelter from the heat at this ſeaſon. | 
Hunting can be but little uſed in a country ſo improper, and whoſe ads 
game conſiſts in ſome wild pigeons and a ſort of woodcocks. The ſea 
produces here but few ſhells, and "fiſh is ſeldom eaten, though very good 
and in plenty; becauſe the iſlanders but ſeldom fiſh in rainy weather, and in 
dry ſeaſons not at all, for fear of the boiſterous winds. e 
Pulo Condore abounds in reptiles and inſects, both troubleſome and hurt- 
ful There are alſo numbers of apes, and monſtrous lizards 5 or 6 feet 
long (which deſtroy all the poultry) and ſmall ones winged, which fly from 
tree to tree.; others which hiſs, whoſe ſting is mortal ; ſnakes of a prodi- 
gious ſize and length; other ſmall ones exceeding venemous; centupede, 
ſcorpions, rats, and in ſhort an infinite variety of inſects, bred by the exceſlive 
heat: but the ants are the moſt troubleſome of all; ky up get into dl We. 
and ſpoil whatever they come alte. TY 
The inhabitants of this iſland amount to . e 200, a women 
and children. They are fugitives from Cambodia and Cochinchina, whom 
the love of liberty and independency hath brought to this country. Hither- 
to they have enjoyed it peaceably, as envy hath not yet excited in their 
neighbours, or the Europeans, a deſire to moleſt them in their poſſeſſions. 
Theſe people have neither a healthy nor ſtrong look: they are ſhort, lean, 
very ſwarthy, induſtrious juſt enough to ſupply their wants; but exceeding, 
ſlothful, covetous, and ſelfiſh, yet extremely poor. As this country is in- 
capable of ſupplying their neceſſities in a ſufficient manner, they fetch from 
Cambodia and Cochinchina what is requiſite for their ſubſiſtence and cloath- 
ing: in exchange they carry thither oil, tortoiſe-ſhell, a pickle made of a 
ſmall: fiſh like an anchovy, and flambeaux made of the bark of trees, torn in 
lips, and dipped in the roſin or dammer before mentioned, which they bind 
in a. caſe of the leaves of a wild: plant, common enough in this iſland. 
The Engliſh ſettled here in the year 1702, when the factory of Chuſan, 
on the Coaſt of China, was broke up. They brought with them ſome 
Macaſſar ſoldiers, who were hired to afliſt in building a fort, and to be diſ- 
| charged: at the end of 3 years; but the chief not fulfilling his engagement 
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with them, they waited an opportunity, and one night murdered all the 
Engliſh in the fort. Thoſe without the fort hearing a noiſe, took the alarm 
and run to their boats, very narowly eſcaping with their lives (but not with-- 
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out much fatigue, hunger, and thirſt), to the Johore dominions, where they 
were treated with humanity. Some of theſe afterward went to form the ſettle- 


ment at Benjar-Maſſeen, on the iſland Borneo. 


CCXCIII. Dis EcTTONS for: SA1LING, in the Was TRRLIY MoN- 
 800NS, from Sau to the River of Cambodia, TonNQuIN and. 
_ Canna, o. the Weſtward of the Pa ELS, along b Coas r of 


_ Canpopia, Ts10Mra, and CocninchINA. 


Sailing from Siam Bar, in the months of. June, July, and Nebel, you 


ſtand toward the weſt coaſt of the gulf, and keep along it as far as Cin 


Point; from thence ſteer SE. till in the latitude of Pulo Panjang, then eaſt, 


to get a fight: of it. This laſt courſe is not always neceſſary, as the currents, 


which run to the eaſtward, often ſet you in ſight of Pulo Way and Pulo- 
Panjang ſooner than you are aware of; therefore proper precautions muſt be 
uſed. Vou have 30 fathoms juſt within fight of this iſland (Palo Panjang): 
which decreaſes as you-come near it. But obſerve, that this depth is e 
wiſe found in many other parts of the gulf, out of fight of the land. 


As ſoon as you have paſſed Pulo Panjang, the courſe. is SEbE. 23 or 24; 
leagues to Pulo Uby, ſituate exactly at the eaſtern extremity of the Gulf of 

Siam, in latitude 8 34 N. Its height renders it perceptible at a great. 

diſtance ;" it is overſpread with various mountains and valleys, or hollows' like 


ſaddles. Coming from the SW. or weſtward, theſe hills bearing NE. ap- 
pear ſeparate, (the ſouthernmoſt is much higher than the reſt, and the 
northernmoſt ſeems loweſt); but when Pulo Uby bears north, they are in 


one. Fou may get freſh water on the north ſide of this iſland; but the 
beſt anchorage is on the ealt 18 e a little oe ; the little iſland at the 


SE. point bearing ſouth. 
Between Pulo Paſig and Pulo Uby, you have 25, 20, 18 wy 16 fi- 


— 
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Coming from the weſtward, n you have 28 or 25 fathom, vou are a 
good way from! 1641 14 ares? r 1 
It is neceſſary, that the ige eee jr If or Ae to vis 
river of Cambodia, as well as from Siam, ſhould make Pulo Uby, that they 
may be far enough to windward to make advantage of the SW. winds, 
which blow very ſtrong in the. months above mentioned; then the currents 
alſo ſet ſo ſtrong to the eaſtward, that, if you fall to leeward, it will be ex- 
ceeding difficult to regain the coaſt, It is reckoned 40 gen EIN. from 
Pulo Uby to Pulo Condore, given in the preceding ſection. 

If you are bound to Cambodia; after doubling Pulo Uby, in 15 or ak 
fithoms, ſtand to the northward, to make the continent; ; and when the 
ſouthernmoſt point of the continent (which is low and covered with large 
trees) bears NW. then ſteer EbN. and ENE. keeping in the depth of 8 or 
10 fathoms, mud. About 5 leagues off ſhore, there is a bank of ſand, 
with no leſs than 3 fathoms: this need not hinder you from continuing your 
courſe to the northward (allowing it a birth if in a large ſhip) as you ſoon. 
after meet with better ſoundings, in 5 or 6 fathoms; and you may near the 
land as far as 4 fathoms, till oppoſite a river, whoſe banks are planted with 
trees, higher than on any other part of the coaſt. This river bears WSW. 
22 or 23 leagues from that of Cambodia. From thence, ſteering NNE. in 
the above- mentioned depth, you will ſee the mouth of another river, from 
whence the coaſt extends eaſtward, as far as that of Cambodia. 

This coaſt is extremely low, and without any particular mark; therefore 
you muſt keep near it, to obſerve its bearing; and as ſoon as you find it vary 
from eaſt, you may be ſure you are off Cambodia River, at the entrance of 
which you have 5 fathoms. Then you may ſee two points, and an iſland in 

the middle of the channel, and before its mouth two banks, which, with the 
and, forms a triple paſſage: the weſtern one is called the River of Baſach 
(or Caſſaba); the ſecond, between the two banks, has 14 or 1 5 feet water, hard 
fand; and the eaſtern channel, 18 feet in the height of the ſprings. To go 
between the two banks, you ſteer north and Nb W. in order to keep the weſt 
point on board, near which there are 34 and 36 fathoms, where you may ſee 
two little iſlands, which you m uſt leave on the ſtarboard, to coaſt the weſtern 
Hore, for the ſpace of 48 leagues. | Thirty leagues above its mouth, the 


river 5 


river divides into two branches, one of which is a narrow paſſage, called 
Mouſtique Paſſage, witich you leave to the larboard; and ſail through _ 
on the ſtarboard, keeping always on the weſt ſide, till you front the town. 
The ſhips which fail up this river muſt#be well provided with cables, 
anchors, and hawſers, becauſe they muſt warp above 50 leagues of the way. 
Still it requires the conduct of a ſkilful pilot, as Abſolutely neceſſary to enter 
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pen in this river. ts, tap 0: « 
The River of Cambodia bas many er mouths to wer wendbads be” 
yond the above-mentioned, the coaſt runs rounding to the NE. as far as a 


far as the Japoneſe Channel, off which lies a little iſland, called Crab 
Ia. W 8 

NNE. of this laſt, in latitude 10 35 N. is Cape St> James, or Sin- 
wo -Tacques ; this is an high broken land, which may be ſeen 10 or 11 
| leagues at ſea; and, notwithſtanding ſome rocks or iſlands near it, it may be 
coaſted as cloſe as you deſire, in 5 or 6 fathoms. The coaſt beyond it 1s 
low, extending NEbE. and forms ſeveral ſandy bays, with two” points, on 
which are ſome downs. of ſand, the land here making in hillocks. 5 
To the northward of the ſecond ſandy point therè is a great bay, on 
the eaſt fide whereof 1 is a mall iſland ono a moderate Rh called Cow 
Iſland. 

Three le off this 8 in ele 10? 50 N. 7 a Pe ſhoal, 
upon which a Portugueſe captain, named Matthew de Brito, was ſhipwrecked; 
it may be ſeen a quarter of a league off, in 14 fathoms, gravel and ſhells. 


oppoſite to three little white hills, by the ſea ſide. The mark to know this 
ſhoal by, is a ſingle mountain, higheſt at the eaſt end, and much lower at 
the weſt end, which is peaked, at the foat, whereof appears Cow land, 


the hillock appear in one, hearing, NW. the Brito ſhoal is in the ſame 
direction. 3 | 

To avoid this danger with the 3 certainty, you 3 ed in 16 or 
17 — 7 this will en you far enough without it. 


2 — 
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it with ſafety, on account of the annual u of the Dae — gs JN 


narrow entrance, called the Eaſter Channel; then it trenches NbW. as. 


To avoid this danger, you muſt come no nearer this land than 4 leagues, 


like a little round hillock. When the higheſt part of this mountain and 
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Ships not bound for the River Cambodia, but only to Tonquin or China, 
I; are not obliged to make Pulo Uby, nor to approve.the coaſt about the 
* mouths of that river; the foregoing inſtructiom concern thoſe only who are 
bound directly thither. It is fufficient for others to ſee Pulo Condore ; and 
from thence, whether paſſing on the weſt or eaſt ſide, ſtand for Cape 
St. James, and fail along the Coaſt of Tſiompa, A ths nn 
directioꝑs to avoid the rocks which lie off it. 
From Pulo Condore, toward this n 55 have foundings i in 20, 2 85 
16 and 15 fathoms. 
About 23 or 24 leagues NE. of Pulo ne nod 12 8 from Crab 
ed. you meet with a n of 1 3 fathoms water, diſcovered 12 a Dutch 
* __ nd NEbE. of Matthew FR Brito's 1 you 90 Tiger' 5 Iland. 
br, as it is called by the Dutch, Steen -Clippen; it is very near a great ſandy 
point on the Coaſt of Tſiompa. Coming from the northward, this point 
makes like an iſtand, upon which are ſeveral white ſpots; but the iſland 
above mentioned being barren and rocky, makes it eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
any other point. The channel between them is not navigable, on account 
of the ſand; banks and rocks with whieh it abounds. Theſe rocks yield a 
ſtriking ne of a city in reins, n a en n in the 
middle ie... e 8 

The coaſt between * Tiger ene Formain great bay, or - bight, 
1510 which ſeveral rivers empty themſelves. _ 

Here it was that the Galathea frigate, belonging to ay F omits; 
landed in 1720. It was commanded by M. Le Gac, who was obliged to 
enter this bay, in hopes of finding water and refreſhments. He ſent his 
boat aſhore,” with two ofſicers, to aſł permiſſion of the inhabitants to get ſome 
freſh water, and cheapen proviſions. On approaching the ſhore, they were 
E:. met by a great number of people, offering to do them ſervice ; and they ſent 
i WY + a proe to conduct them to the entrance of 2 fine freſh- water river, in which 
Ul 8 were many boats and ſmall galleys. This was the only part of the coaſt 
where they could eaſily land. Another croud of inhabitants preſented them - 
—_ 2 Arn N who * A gn for the to come on * 8 two officers 


* 


= 
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accordingly landed, having firſt ordered the cock-ſwain and ere te wait for 
é W before they came farther up the river. 


The chief of the inhabitants conducted the An to a villags upon the 
banks of this river. About an hour aten a great number of the natives 


came, and by ſigns demanded the boat's grew to deliver up their arms, which 125 


the cock-ſwain refuſed; and perceiving one ; of their principal men ſhew the 
people (with aecliniiffors of joy) the ſwords of the two: officers, which he 
had taken into his poſſeſſion, and fearing be ſhould: be. attac Rd unawares, he 
was about to return on board the ſhip, to report what had happened; when 
immediately two large boats, armed, went out of the river to un his 
e but he had the good fortune to eſcape them 


* 
Upon this information, M. Le Gac reſolved to man his boats, and oblige 


theſe people to reſtore his two officers. Juſt as they began to put their deſign 
in execution, they ſaw two country boats, but they would not come within 
gun-ſhot : the two officers appearing, the boat was diſpatched to ſpeak with 
them ; but they were no ſooner within hearing, than the officers called out 
to forbid them to land, deſiring them to conceal their arms; becauſe upon 
the leaſt ſtir they ſhould make, theſe people threatened to ſtab them. In 
fact, they were bound, and had each ſtanding by him, an Indian with a naked 
creiſe (or poniard) in his hand. They ſaid, that as ſobn as they landed they 
were plundered, and after a deal of ill uſage, they bad made them paſs the 
night in _ ſept, or Ty "IPO FI the er —_ returned 
to ſhore. 

The next day they appeared again, and ſaid, that ths king of: the n 
Who had been acquainted with the arrival of the ſhip, would ſend a miſſionary 
to get intelligence from whence it came. Two days after, the Sieur Gouge, a 
native of France, born in Picardy, and a miſſionary, came from the king. He 
came firſt into this country in the ſquadron of M. de Chaumont, in 1685, 
and had lived there ever ſince. This good eccleſiaſtic deſerves a particular 

' commendation ;* his ardent zeal to ſerye the to priſoners, 'and the danger he 
underwent in expoſing himſelf thereby to the reſentment of the natives of 
this country, er e e character as A e wy and worthy's 115 "bs 

function. e — 
Tze day following, the king 9 1 fon arrived at the ase who blog g in- 
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formed of the ill uſage ſnewn to the two officers, came to koow: the 8 
thereof; he accordingly heard their complaints, and promiſed. to do them 
juſtice; but required that the captain of the ſhip, or his ſecond, ſhould come 
aſhore. They thought it improper to refuſe his requeſt; therefore M. Grave 
de le Belliere, ſecond captain, went to him. The prince received him 

| honourably, and told him that the King, his father, had ſent him to inform 

himſelf of the inſults the ſtrangers had received, and*to make them a ſuit- 
able reparation.” He afterward cauſed them all to be conducted to the houſe 
of a mandarin, where a dinner was prepared for them, which was followed 
by 4 comedy, in the country taſte; 4; - i, , | 
The play ended, the officers, were cbnducted to the audience af — prince, 
and to be preſent at the puniſhment of the criminals. They were led in 
with the ſept about their necks, and cauſed to fit with their backs to him, 
as unworthy to face him. After a moſt ſevetre reprimand for their ill be- 
haviour, he ſentenced them to be fined .50,000. caſhes, or caſh amounting to 
G35 158. n 224 to receive each 50 ſtripes with a bamboo on their 
breech. _ 1 „ | | Jo 
After this execution, M. Grave had 3 to return, on ee however, 
of coming again the next day; when they promiſed to. reſtore the two 
officers, and to give them thegrefreſhments Degas came to. (eek ; ; RW per- 
mitted the boat to take in freſh, water. 

M. Grave did not think it proper to refuſe 3 was 3 of him, 
but went on board, and returned the next day to the prince, who received 
him very graciouſly, and invited him and the two officers to dine with him: 
after the repaſt, they had another comedy, which was interrupted. by a 
madoye, or courier, from the king, bringing a letter addreſſed to the prince, 
expreſſing, that his Majeſty's pleaſure was, that the ſhip. ſhould weigh an- 
chor from the road it was then in, and go in a better port, in a great river, 
8 or ꝙ leagues further; and that being, defirous of ſeeing the officers, he re- 
quired that they ſhould be brought by land to F eneria, where he reſided. 

This letter ſerved the prince for an excuſe from keeping the promiſe he 
had made them the day before. They could eveg, ſcarcely obtain his per- 
miſſion for one of the officers to go on board of 'the ſhip, to acquaint the 
captain with the king's new orders: this, however, Was granted, but on con- 
* 1 | Ar 
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dition, that the perſon: who went mould return the ſame day ;. and that they 
might not ſuſpect the ſincerity of his . = be ee N * 
hogs, and other refreſnments. 

It is eaſy to perceive, by the firſt Fequeſt: Duc tlie hal 10 to ive its 
| ſhip, by wanting to have it in a place from whence it could not eaſily get away; 
but M. Le Gac was too prudent to be caught in this ſnare ; he excuſed him- 
- ſelf, under pretence of contrary winds,. and other inconveniences which he 
repreſented. Without jpforming, the thip's company of this, he waited to 
ſee what ney would be at; hut reſolved not to forſake the two officets till 
the laſt extremity, who had. ficrificed their ſafety to the commpn cauſe. 
T heſe, however, could:not ſo eaſily elude their journey to Feneria. They 
were obliged to ſet out, and under went incredible fatigue; but the want of 
food, the exceſſive bad roads, and the inconveniences of a ſultry climate, 
were not ſo intolerable as the cruelty and inſolence of their guides. 'T heſe 
vretches uſed them ſo barbarouſly, that they were frequently * to com- 
plain to the prince, who went along with them. , 9 WS 

After 9 days. march, they at laſt arrived at Feneria. They were longer 
going than was neceſſary, being delayed on divers pretences. They were 
frequently conducted out of the right road, and then forced to return; they 
led them alſo to the ſhore, to communicate ſevetal orders, or give ene 
on board of ſhip. n | 

On their arrival, they went to the houſe. of «KC mifi jonary, hs ſpared no 
pains to accommodate them, and procure them all the help that was in his 
power, even. depriving himſelf of his own ſubſiſtence. Several Chriſtians - 

in that country came down to viſit them, and brought, them W while 
they continued there. 
The next day the king ſent an officer to tell chern he defired to ſee. eb 'Þ 

| they went accordingly, accompanied by the. miſſionary, and paſſed on 1 c 

back over a narrow river, but 10 feet deep. They found on the other ſide a 

numerous throng, whom curioſity. to ſee them had- brought thither. From 

thence they were conducted to the audience chamber. This building had 
nothing extraordinary pleaſing to the eye; it had neither grandeur'of archi- 
| tecture, nor was it "Trey ornamented z. it was only ; an open. hall, 2 
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of two large elifices, without partition, Hipported by plain Pillars | of red 
: Wood. 52 
os The throne = e the 128 was placed, had none of the ſplendor and 
magnificence of the eaſtern kings, of which many travellers have given ſuch 
pompous deſcriptions. This was a plain foot-ſtool, raiſed and covered with a 
carpet; behind it was a china varniſhed ſcreen. | The king s dreſs conſiſted 
in a gown of black damaſk, laced with gold, " iptermixed with mother-of- 
pearl, and claſped, and over it a ſhawl of very fine callico, edged with a gold 
fringe, upon a narrow gold trimming. His, crowh was of ſcarlet cloth, 
without jewek, and only bordered with a narrow gold lace of Japan. He 
had alſo little bulkins on, which none in the kingdom, belides himſelf, were | 
permitted to wear. 8 
His body- guard was compoſed of 12 men, clothed i in red ſilk, with a tur- 7 
han. of the ſame colour, each of which held a ſabre, whoſe hilt was gilt with 
gold. At his left-hand-were four mandarin loyes, drefled like the king g. except 
the buſkins, who had alſo guards. At his right hand ſtood a mandarin of 
Cochinchina, with feveral other mandarins, and about. 200 officers, all placed 
according to their ſtations. 
They placed the ſtrangers and the ibm at . entrance of the hall. 
"The king, after viewing them. ſome time, cauſed betel (a leaf which is 
chewed i in the Indies, ſomewhat like our tobacco) to be preſented to them, 
And ordered thoſe about him to ſay he was overjoyed to ſee the French, and 
glad of che opportunity to oblige the ſubjects of a king, whoſe grandeur, 
power, and renown, extended to his dominions. Their anſwer, full of ac- 
knowledgements for his goodneſs, was interpreted to the king; he expreſſed 
his ſatisfaction, by bowing his head, and withdrew with his attendants. ———_— 
Soon after, they were introduced to the dining-room, Where the king and 
his court were already ſet at table. The French had one prepared for them, 
ſerved up with the four quarters of a hog, two boiled and two roaſted, ſome 
fowls, and other meats in the country manner. This firſt ſervice was ſu 
.ceeded by the white parts of fowls, minced with ſome ſweet-meats. The 
king ordered them ſome of his own drink, which they found good ; after | 
which they were preſented with a comedy. 
At the end of the e one of the princi ipal mandarins ſent to 
M, G ve, 4 
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M. Grave to demand of him 30 necunes, which make 420 Spaniſh piaſtres | 
(amounting to £.94, 10s. ſterling) ; he alledged that this ſum was to ſupply 
the ſhip with refreſhments, and that it was the cuſtom of that place to pay 
„ before fand. Upon a remonſtrance that this ſum was exorbitant, he reduced 
it to g necunes, or 70 piaſtres: but M. Grave: ſfying he was not in a con- 
dition to ſatisfy him, they permitted him to ſend an officer on board the 
ſhip to fetch the money. Ins the interim, the king ordered them to aſk. 
him if he had a mind to ſee his palace, which was but a quarter of a league 
off; he thanked him for the honour of. his offer, and withdrew with: 
the reft}.-: 17; 5 
ae theſe feigned: couttek ies, nh W held a council, wherein 
it was reſolved to ſend to Cambodia for a mandarin {killed in military affairs, 
to whom ſhould be given the command of ſeveral galleys, which they de- 
ſigned to arm, to ſeiſe the ſnip. For this purpoſe they cauſed ſeveral troops 
to march along che coaſt, who ſhould be ready (at a proper place) to em- 
bark for this expedition. Happily ſome Chriſtians made a diſcovery of this 
plot to the miſſionary, who communicated it to M. Grave, and the captain 
of the ſhip, on board which the mitfionary had orders to accompany the 
officer, who was gone to fetch the 70 piaſtres they had agreed for. M. le 
| Gac, upon this advice, was at a loſs what meaſures to purſue; he firſt 
thought of weighing anchor, but was very loth to leave his officers behind; 
beſides, a ſudden departure would be of dangerous conſequence to the Sieur 
Gouge and the other officers.” The miſſionary repreſented that they were 
liable to be ſtripped of every thing; that even he himſelf would not be 
ſpared, on ſuppoſition of his being acceſſary to their eſcape ; ; that thieds . . 
forſaken and wandering about the country, they would not only be oppreſſe  \ 
 with-miſery, but the malicious and unmerciful populace would practiſe a We 
thouſand barbarities upon them, as happened to the crew of a Dutch ſhip 
that was loſt on the coaſt; nor would their. eee have the . _ - 
upon this cruel people. 
It may be eaſily imagined what terror this nent had on Win 8 | 


who were now under the ſame apptehenſions. a Upon the return of the Sieur 

Gouge and the officer, M. Grave and his companions made new efforts to 
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| 5 3 X _ ITY 
remonſtrances to him on the manner of their proceeding, with reſpect to 
themſelves; contrary to honour: and the law of nations. The miſſionary 


did not accompany them this time, judging it more prodent to wait 'till he 


was ſent for; it happened as he had wiſhed. — a 


The prince (who could not underſtand what they ſaid to him) ſent for 


the Sieur Gouge, who made a pathetic ſpeech in ſupport of their argu- 
ments; he anſwered, that the manner in which he had acted with reſpect 


to them, was the reſult of a conſultation between the king, the mandarins, 
and himſelf; that, notwithſtanding their intereſts were dear to him, he de- 
ſired to be excuſed from ſeeing them again, becauſe he was unwilling te 


incur the diſpleaſure of the mandarins of the council; he received them 
with great freedom, cauſed them to eat and drink with him, and was fo 
gallant as to offer them women ; but, under the anxiety they laboured, the 


moſt ſeducing charms could have no reliſh, nor excite in them an inclination 


to lewdneſs. „„ | $2} 4 


The ſame day, toward evening, ON miffionary received an. LO frat the 
chief mandarin, to go on board of the ſhip, as from him, to require the 


30 necunes, or 420 piaſtres, according to their firſt demand, and to com- 
mand the captain to fail with his crew a league above the mouth of Baria 
River. Theſe orders were very reſolutely given, therefore M. Grave and 


the two officers ſent à letter by him for M. Le Gac, acquainting him 
therein, that, deſpairing of ever eſcaping out of the hands of theſe barba- 
rians, they deſired he would ſail as ſoon as he pleaſed, and that they were 
reſigned to ſuffer all the hardſhips of their captivity. M. Le Gac (moved 
with extreme ſorrow) deſired the Sieur Gouge to propoſe to the mandarins 
the ranſom of his officers for the ſum they required; that he would leave 
them four days to conſider 15 it, but at the W of that time 2 


would ſail. 


This propoſal was e AY to the 1 he came imme- 
diately to the village, off which the ſhip lay, to conſult with the other 
mandarins; and at the ſame time cauſed the Sieur Gouge, M. Grave, and 
the two officers: to come thither alſo; buoying up the three laſt with hopes 
of being ſent from thence on board of their own ſhip: but the miſſionary. 


learned * — well A that the mandarin came to this vil- 
lage 
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lage give, orders to attack the ſhip (which he thought well laden with 
treaſure) ; that his intention was to put the prieſt and the three offibers each 
in a ſeparate galley, that, if the ſhip ſhould make the leaſt reſiſtanoe, or any 
of his people ſhould be killed, he might have an opportunity of»ſacrificing 
them to his revenge. Such was the fituation of theſe poor oſſicers, who 
ſeemed to have no other viſible end to their: calamities but certain deatn. 
They ſet out accordingly, after recommending themſelves to God; and 
lay the ſame day within a league of the village where this enterpriſe was 
hatching. They found the prince there, whom they ſaluted, and whoſe 
protection they implored; he aſſured them he would aſſiſt at the council, 
and eſpouſe their cauſe there, and endeavour to prevent the deſigns of the 
mandarins. M. Grave made him a preſent of his ſword, "imagining he had 
a mind to it; the prince accepted the gift, but deſired him not to mention Fo 
it to the mandarins, becauſe he had meaſures: to take with them 
The next day, in the morning, a report of one of the ip guns en 
heard; the council ordered M. Grave to be aſked the meaning of this; he 
anſwered, that it was a ſignal for ſailing. Upon this the mandarins entered 
into a conference with them, when (after many debates on both ſides) they 
agreed to what the zealous miſſionary had propoſed a little warmly, even at 
the hazard of his own life; that the 3 officers ſhould embark in a boat 
with 8 rowers, and that he himſelf ſhould accompany them on board their 
ſhip, to receive the 420 piaſtres, by way of ranſom. They cauſed alſo 
another boat to go with them, under pretence of convoy, with 10 or 12 
men, armed with ſabres and ſpears, which followed the firſt. They ar- 
rived near the ſhip at 7 o'clock in the evening, when the ſhip's boat put off 
to receive them. They returned the prieſt a thouſand thanks for the care 
> had employed in ſuch a troubleſome affair, and for the happy ſucceſs 
his negociation; Wy counted « out to him the "= Pre and 
he returned a- ſhore. 5 : 
The morning following, the Steer ee, came to — ſhip with 3 
meſſage from the mandarins, to deſire them to ſend a boat to fetch ſome 
buffaloes, hogs, fowls, and other refreſhments, which they offered them. 
M. Le Gac-anſwered, that he would receive them if they thought proper 5 
to ſend chem in a * of their o.] n; but for his- part he was not in a 
„ N an he humour 
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humour to truſt again to their caprice, either his boat, or any of his men. The 
miſſionary commended his anſwer ; and having received repeated marks of 
his friendſhip, he took his leave. The ſhip directly ſet ſail for Pulo Condore, 
where it was ordered to touch before it went to China. The detainder 
of the officers had prolonged them 30 days on the Coaſt of Tſiompa. 
(In the Arabian Gulf, the Severn, Captain Collier, 1745, met with much 
the ſame treatment, and at laſt was forced to pay upward of 500 dollars to 
the Sultan, for what he called anchorage duty, before he got releaſed ; be- 
ſides his detaining a cheſt of treaſure for eſcorting 4 others through his do- 
minions to thoſe of Mocha, in the Red Sea; which; to give him his due, 


Was pretty honeſt, conſidering he had all 5 in his power; though, in. fact, 


the 500 dollars were paid for this very conſideration). 

This relation is inſerted here, in order to give an idea of the a of 
the inhabitants of this coaſt. Thoſe who have hitherto imagined they might 
eſtabliſh adyantageous ſettlements here, have been unacquainted, or greatly 
miſinformed of the temper of theſe people; and the ſhips that approach this 
place may hence be adviſed to take proper methods to avoid putting in here. 
Mr. Grave, who ſent the company this relation, whereof this is but an ex- 
tract, hath deſcribed therein the lives and manners of the natives, ſo far as 
he bad time to inform himſelf thereof during his ſtay there. Fe it 
may not be diſagreeable to recount what he ſays of them. 

The Cochinchineſe and Loyes are two diſtinct people. The Gan came 
out of China at the time of its conqueſt by the Tartars, and reſemble the 
Chineſe i in their features, their beards, and their dreſs, excepting that they 
do not cut off their hair, Which the modern Chineſe, living under the Tar- 
tar government, are obliged to do; and at Batavia they pay a tax of a dollar 
per month for the indulgence. They wear in their ceremonies a long black 
gown, like our lawyers. They value themſelves much above other nations, 
and think themſelves more learned and ingenious, though they have a verx 
ſhallow eapacity, ſince they are abſolutely ignorant of trade, or even huſ- 
bandry, and conſequently very poor. Their ſtrength only confiſts. in fome 
galleys, each armed with only 40 or 45 men, two ſmall cannon, with muſ- 
kets, pikes, ſabres, and ſagayes, which they uſe: very ſkilfully. Their of- 
ficers wear a robe of, black filk, open at the ſides, with a horſe- hair cap in 


. 


— 
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the form of a ſugar-loaf, and a tail behind. The ſoldiers have their fleeves 


ſomething leſs; and their cap is of a buſfalo's on: like a n. which is 


{aid to be ſabre- proof. 


The Loyes are natives of the Agde of — who ee a RR 
war againſt the Cochinchineſe ; but are at length become tributary, 'by a treaty 
of peace concluded between them, about the beginning of this centuty. The 


conditions were, that the king of Tſiompa ſhould poſſeſs his dominions in 
tranquillity, but that he ſhould pay homage to the king of Cochinchina; a 


mandarin of which kingdom was to hold the ſecond place at the royal coun- 
ci] of Tſiompa, where nothing could be decided without his conſent. 
The Loyes are large, nervous, and better made than the Cochinchineſe. 


They are of a reddiſh complexion ; their noſ: is flattiſſi; they have long and 
black hair, little whiſkers, and a ſmall beard upon their chin. Their dreſs is | 


a long frock and a pair of callico drawers, over which they wear a white gar- 
ment in form of a petticoat, with a gold and filk fringe, according to the eir- 


cumſtances of the perſon. The king's guards and mandarins are elothed 
differently from thoſe of Cochinchineſe, having, inſtead of the black robe, 


a white cabaye, with a urban the officers wear them a little n than 
the ſoldiers. | : UT Ih WHEN 00 | 9 

The character of theſe E ante is very different fram that of the thts 1 : 
theſe are more humane and more affable to ſtrangers, more laborious, and 
richer, though not ſo ſtrong by land as the Cochinchineſe, whoſe number 
is greater; yet by ſea the Loyes have the advantage, their galleys being 
better built. Their boats are in form of e and ſerve them for fiſh- 
ing, whereof they catch. great quantities. 


There are among them a caſt, or ſect, called Moyes, which inhabit the 


mountains, and are employed at hard labour, like flaves, and wear r only 2 
{mall piece of linen to cover their nakedneſs. WY FR 5 . 
Both nations have nearly the ſame laws. They obſerve great e 
from the king's mandarins, and thoſe in office, to the loweſt claſs of people; 
but though policy and law are cried up here, equity and right are excluded. 
They are puniſhed for the leaſt offence. The common people cannot keep 
their money to themſelves ; thoſe on whom any is found are condemned, 


1 the mandarin * the place, to be fined, or receive a ſevere baſtinado. 
Nank IT heir 
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Their money is copper, of the bigneſs of a French liard, and is called caſh 


100 of them go to an amarade, which is valued at 30 French ſols, or 4d. 4 | 


ſterling. The office of mandarin is granted to him who preſents the greateſt 


ſum to the king, and the larger the ſum the greater the dignity he has be- 


ſtowed upon him : but in this they differ, that the Loye mandarins (where 
they are not rich enough to ſatisfy their exactions) have alone the privilege 


of borrowing money, on great intereſt, of the king's wives, who eſteem this 


method of commerce, it being all their revenue; whence each of theſe 


chiefs gets the moſt he can in Bie diſtrict, and the ſubjects are never the bot 
ter for it. 


Religion is free in this country, as in China; thoſe that prevail moſt are 


Mahometaniſm, and the laws of Confucius. Idolatry is likewiſe practiſed 


here; ſome worſhipping animals, others the ſun, the moon, and the ſtars, or 
the firmament. One thing extraordinary is, that the Mahometans eat pork, 


and proſtitute their wives, except their lawful or firſt wife, whom they can- 
not put away without having detected her of adultery. The marriages are 


performed without ceremony, and with very little trouble; the conſent of 
the parties is ſufficient; and after it is over, they chew betel together. 
In general they live on nothing but rice and dried fiſh, and even that 


half rotten; but they drink a great deal of parjar arrack, and are fre- 
quently drunk. 


The Cn parts of this ountry produce a little cotton, indi igo, and bad 


flk ; fo that the inhabitants have no trade but among Wan of which 
fiſhing makes the moſt conſiderable part. 
On the north coaſt, the Chineſe ſend ſeveral * yearly, laden with tea, 


the worſt fort of ſilk, china- ware, and other commodities of the country; 


they take in exchange gold, which is of greater eſteem. than that of China; 


they prize alſo a ſweet-ſcented ſort of wood, which grows upon this coaſt, to 


burn on the tombs. of their relations, and to honour their pouſas and images. 


This commerce was interrupted about 25 years ago, by the ill behaviour of 


| theſe people to the Chineſe, whoſe ſhips they plundered. and burnt, and re- 
fuſed to make them reparation.. From that time they have been cautious of 
| trading thither. ; and the Loyes have impoſed new laws of anchorage, which 58 
muſt be paid before they can traffic ;. likewiſe their mandarins, on pretence 
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of un the ſhips, rummage the officers cabins, &c. and take away 
what they think proper. Theſe impoſitions are too flagrant to think of car- 
rying on any trade with them; for if they uſe their neighbours in this man- 


ner, what are Europeans to expect? a people wholly WET: to _ 
and whom they never ſee, n by chance. 


1 
* 


ccxciv. Drezcrions concerning the Israxps bing of the Cour 
of Tsiour a. 


Forty- ſeven miles SE. of Tiger Ifland, in latitude 105 32 N. lies Pulo- 
Cecir, ſurnamed de Mer, or of the ſea, to diſtinguiſh it from the other 
Cecir near ſhore, and 8 leagues diſtant from the ſaid Tiger Iſland. . Cecir de 
Mer lies NE. and SW. about 2 leagues in length; the land is dry and barren, 
of a yellowiſh colour; the middle riſes in a mountain, and to the ſouthward. 
of it are ſeveral hillocks. About three quarters of a league from the NW. 
point there is a large rock, and within gun-ſhot of the NE. point a little 
iſland, whoſe ſoil is reddiſh. It is ſurrounded with rocks, bath above and: 
under water; and a ſand- bank reaches from theſe rocks to the little iſland... 
The 17th of January, 1738, Mr. Herbert, in the ſhip Prince de Conti, after- 
obſerving in latitude 10? 58'N. and ſteering a league and a half SW. faw the 
Coaſt of Tſiompa bearing NW. and afterwards Pulo Cecir de Mer SSW... 
Having ſeen theſe lands, the night prevented them from paſſing the bank of 
the Court of Holland: they therefore ſtood off and on with an eaſy fail all 
night, waiting for day-light to paſs the danger ; ſounded 38 fathoms, grey: 
fand, and ſteering about NW. at midnight, ſounded. 2 5 fathoms, rocky. 
ground, and anchored, fearing the currents might drive them upon the 
thoal. At day-break they were upon its north edge, from whence Pulo- 
Cecir de Mer bore SE. 7 or 8 leagues diſtance. Weighing from this place, 
they neared the continent, 1 4 leagues, and after ward ſteered toward: 
Pulo Condore. | 

Half way between Ti ger Iſland and Pulo Cecir de Mer, lies the bank'of the- 
Court of Holland; whoſe ſhoaleſt part, according to report, hath. but 4 fa-- 
thoms water. The ſhip Prince de Conti anchored ' cloſe to it in 25 fathoms, 
my. ſtones 3. from thence, bing ſeen and ſtood toward Pula Cecic de Mer... 


found 
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Found that the north part thereof bears NNW. off this iſland. Ships from 
the northward or ſouth ward may avoid this bank, by ſailing along Pulo Cecir 
de Mer, at 2 leggues diſtance, and in a fine channel, like that between this 
bank and the Coaſt of Thompa, where you have 23 or 24 fathoms, ſand 
mixed with ſmall ſtones. This bank, it is judged, might be of uſe, if it 
was ſurveyed and found free from dangers. 

ENE. of Pulo Cecir de Mer, diſtance 17 Wx: Mee! is an iſland, with 
two leſſer ones, which ſome navigators call the Three Brothers. It is of a 
middling height, and from the ſouth point thereof projects a reef. 

(The ſhip L'Argonaute, i in 1730, returning from China, made the northern- 
moſt iſland, bearing from NW. to WbN. diſtance about 5 leagues. It ap- 
peared (eſpecially in the middle) of a height that might be ſeen 10 leagues at 
ſea. He obſerved, at the ſame time, in latitude 11* N. from which it may 
be concluded, that this iſland lies in latitude 11* 10 N. From hence he 

ſteered hiſt SW. then SWbS. and at a quarter after 4 o'clock, ſaw the other 
land bearing WSW. diſtance 4 leagues ; and at three quarters after 5, it 
boxe flom WIS. to WSWzW. z or 4 leagues. This laſt appeared low, 
Even, and had on its north point two hills, which he took for iſlands at a 
diſtance. 

By working the ſhip's run, this iſland lies SW. of the 1 diſtance 
above 15 or 16 leagues; this journal makes-no mention- of the foul.ground 
between theſe iſlands. By their run from theſe toward Pulo Condore, it is 
evident that theſe iſlands are the ſame, which are deinen y called Rabo ge 

Laera). | 
NE. 15 leagues from this laſt, in latitude : 11 10'N. there 3s a ſmall iſland, 
alittle higher. All the old charts draw from one to the other a dotted; line, 
to repreſent the ridge of a bank, which ſeems to indicate that the bottom 
between theſe two illands i is dangerous. The Portugueſe call this dank, and 
the iſlands Rabo de Lacra, or the Scorpion's Tail. | 

Ten leagues ſouth of the Three Brothers are two other little iſlands, and 
2 great rock above water, which the Engliſh call John Catwicks, and the 
Portugueſe Pulo Sapata, from a reſemblance the eaſternmoſt iſland has 
thereto, at certain bearings. The bearings and diſtances of the Three Bro- 
thers with Pulo Sapata, were taken by the Sieur Bern, in a voyage to Manilla, 


1724. 
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1 He ſaw Pulo Sapata, paſſed to he weſtward of the little iſland, | 
ſituate WNW. of that i in the ſhape of a ſhoe, and when it bore ſouth, about 
2 leagues, he ſaw the Three Brothers bearing NNE. upon which he ftood. 
toward them, It lies in latitude 9* 58/N. Almoſt all the ſhips bound to 
China, the Philippines, or Japan, after Pulo Condore, endeavour to make 
Pulo Sapata, to ſhape their courſe with greater certainty ; and avoid the rock 
of Andrade, which moſt navigators place at the diſtance of 18 e — 
from Pulo Sapata. ; | 
SSE. of Pulo Sapata lies the bank of Mildeburg, or Middlebeinins it ex- 
tends only a quarter of a league in length, from E. to W. according to the 
| journal of a navigator who ſaw it returning from Manilla ; he law the ſea 
- _ "aan her 00h owl 7 fathoms water on its weſternmoſt point. 
The Paracels is a great rocky bank, extending from N. to S. off the Coaſt 
of Cochinchina, according to moſt charts, 92 leagues in length, from latitude 
122 10'N. to latitude 1645 N. and 20 leagues in breadth. We have been 
informed, within theſe few years, that this ſpace is filled with ſeveral iſlands . 
of different ſizes, with ſand banks and rocks in ka parts of it. 
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CCXCV. D. RECTITIONSs concerning the Core f Tr0u1 PA. and : 


CochixcHINA. 


Eight TROP. ENE. of Tiger Illand lies Pulo Cecir de Tens, about 
5 miles off the high Cape Cecir: it is low barren land, and ſurrounded with : 
_ both above and under water. 
Between Tiger Iſland and Pulo Cecir de Terre there is a large bay, which 5 
extends NNE. about 44 leagues, as far as Boden River. This would be a 
good place for refreſhments, if the people were of a more ſocial diſpoſition. 
At the ſouth-weſt point of this bay, and about 6. miles to the north ward of -: 
Sandy Point, there is freſh water. 
When Cecir Bay bears WbNiN. 6 or 7 leagues, y ou may ſee tothe — 
ward, two or three little hills, like ſugar loaves, and on the ſouth fide. a long 
ledge of ſand, which reaches, as it were, along the coaſt to the Sapdy, Point ; 
theſe marks make this bay cafily k known from the others. | 
Near Cape Cecir there is a dangerous reef, .called Breda s Shoal, , 'projectiog 355 35 
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out. from Pulo Cecir de Terre. To avoid it, you muſt paſs 3 leagues without 
this iſland ; for nearer the water ſhoals, and the bottom grows foul. 

Between the bank of the Court of Holland and that of Matthew de Brito, 
you have 20 and 22 fathoms, at- 44 leagues off ſhore. If thence you ſtir 
NE. and NEbN. you have but 15 and 12 fathoms, ſand mixed with ſmall 
ſtones ; then Tiger Iſland bears NW. If the courſe be continued, the depth 
increaſes again to 18 fathoms off Cecir Bay, and gradually to 24 about 
3 leagues off Pulo Cecir de Terre; ſometimes ſand, and ſometimes ſtony 
ſoundings. 

If you fail 14 league off Ps, within the bank of Matthew de Brito, you 
Have 9 and ro fathoms, as far as Tiger Iſland; and from thence to Pulo Cecir 
it deepens preſently from 10 to 14 and 15 fathoms; then it ſhoals again (if 

you continue to fail along ſhore) to 10, 9, and 8 fathoms ; and within Cecir 
Bay, to 6 fathoms. | 

Padaran Bay lies in latitude 1 1* 2 IN. about 10 or 11 leagues to the north- 
eaſtward of Pulo Cecir de Terre; and further on, in latitude 114% N. is the 
Falſe Cape Varella, or Avarillo; it is high, with a rock at the top of it, like 
a centry-box. The Portugueſe gave it this name, to diſtinguiſh it from 
another to the northward, very much alike. Cloſe by the high land there is 
a long valley of ſand. | 
Between Padaran Bay and the F alſe Varella, there is a bay extending NbW. 

whoſe bottom is exceeding foul ; and at its mouth there is an iſland r 
encompaſſed with danger. . 

The entrance of Comorin Bay is to the northward of he Falſe Cape Va- 
rella, and extends NW b W. Going in you find 40, 35, #nd 30 fathoms. 
The NW. fide is very rocky and full of ſhoals; and the adjacent lands ae 
pear double, with many points and bays. 

About 9 leagues from the Falſe Cape Varella lies the Gath: 1 of 
Weſſen's Bay: it is known by whitiſh ſpots upon the land to the ſouthward 
thereof; alſo by ſeveral iſlands near it, whereof. Fiſher's Ille is the moſt re- 
markable ; it lies very near the north point. .of the bay, and ſeems very barren, 
Near this bay you perceive, to the weſtward, a hill, which in clear weather 


reſembles Cape Varella; but it lies more e ſoutherly, and generally is obſcured 
by, the clouds. 5 
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- Pagoda Bay lies a little to the northward of Fiſher's: Iſland, as do thoſe of 
St. Philip, or Sir John Phipps's Pay, and Scutins, or Schuyten Bay, which 
ſeem barren. Hereabout the land is of a moderate height, and ſteep; but up 
in the country the land is higher. Between this * and 1 Varella, you 
may ſee, on the land, ſeveral downs of white ſand. | 

The True Cape Varella (named thus by the Portvijueſe) is fitmate-i in Oi 
tude 13* or 8'N. and is known by a high hill, on the top whereof is a 
rock, like a pyramid, or tower, which may be ſeen at a great diſtance, either 
from the northward or the ſouthward ; beyond which the coaſt forms a bight, 
or great bay, whoſe whole extent is not viſible till you are paſt the cape: it 
is ſaid that its bottom is good and ſafe, in 15 fathoms, and that you may take 


in freſh water there; but you muſt be greatly. on your guard, on account of 


the inhabitants, who are all thieves, and treacherous. | 22 

Nine leagues to the northward of Cape Varella, you meet with Pulo 
Cambir de Terre, which is a long and low iſland, about 14 league from the 
main, and is known by the ſpots of different colours of its ſoil. To the 


ſouthward thereof is a rock, on the top of which are four great ſtones ſtand- 


ing upright, which ſeem to have been placed with great order and exactneſa. 
fathoms, ſand, between the continent and the iſland, 

and take in freſh t of a great river, which empties itſelf near Pulo 
Cambir. The coaſt MHereabout trenches a little more to the weſtward. 

Coming from the Horthiward, as you near Pulo Cambir, you will ſee a 
hill like that on Cape Varella; but that is further, and different in this, 
that when it bears SWW W. you may ſee another little hillock to the 
northward thereof. 

ENE.. 15 leagues off Pulo Cuubir de W upon the i of the Fa- 
racels, lies a little iſland, called Pulo Cambir de Mer. 

Chinchen Bay, whoſe north point is ſituate in latitude 135 N. is very 
extenſive: it is known by a great rock, which riſes like a ſteeple out of the 
water, and by ſeveral hummocks a little to the northward, reſembling iſlands. 
When you have the bay open, and it bears weſt, about 3 leagues diſtance, you 
may ſee there two rocks, the ſouthernmoſt of which i is divided into three, 
by which it may be eaſily known. 

To the nerthmurd of Chinchen Bay, you find the entrance 6 of a ans IO 


as Ooo | beyond 
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beyond which the coaſt extends NNW. and forms a bay full of iſlands and 
rocks. On the north ſide are ſeveral downs of ſand, which * be ſeen a 
great way off at ſea. 

Pulo Canton, Cantoan, or Cantin, is in latitude 15 40 N. . 10 miles 
n the continent; it is about 3 leagues long, being high at each end, and 
low in the middle, which makes it miſtaken, at a diſtance, for two iſlands. 
From the ſouth-eaſt part there runs out a reef, the length of a long cannon- 

| ſhot, on which the ſea breaks. Many dangers ſurround this iſland; the bottom 
is foul, and therefore ſhips ſhould not approach it too near. 

You may fail between the continent, or Cape Bethang and Pulo Canton, 
in good ſoundings of 30 or 40 fathoms. To the ſouthward of Cape Bethang, 
there are ſeveral rocks, both above and under water ; but keeping i in the above 

depth, you have nothing to fear. 

On Pulo Canton there 1s freſh water, but the digiculty.i is wa land there; 
whereas on the continent, oppoſite the iſland, there is a ſpacious river, with 
5 or 6 fathoms water. Salan-Buigh, a town ſituate on its ſouth point, may 
be ſeen 12 or 13 leagues, This coaſt, and the parts adjacent, are very 
populous. | 

Two leagues NNW. of Pulo l there is a ſmall flat iſland, whoſe 

coaſt is very foul; but there is a ou paſſage between theſe Wands and the 
main. 

NWbN. about 16 We along 4 lies Campella or Cam 1 Iſland, 

in latitude 162 5 N. It is pretty large and high, extending NNW. and SSE. 
upon it are two high mountains (the ſouthernmoſt is the higheſt) and in the 
WM middle a valley full of trees. You may get freſh water on the weſtern coaſt, 
—_  , next the continent (from which this iſland is about 2 leagues diſtance); there 
1 you may anchor in ſmall bays, very convenient for that purpoſe. The ſhore, 
on the continent, is low and ſandy. At the NW. point of the iſland are 
three little iſlands, one of which is very high, and at the 8E. . is another 
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SE. about 3 i there is another middling Ilan, called the Falſe 
Campell, from the SE. end whereof projects a reef. To the weſtward of 
Campella Iſland, upon the continent, you ſee the entrance of Touran Bay: 
we have no certain knowledge of this port, though it is the moſt trading one 

; on 
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not ſeen Hai-Nan Iſland, ſteer NbW. to make the NE. iſlands, the ſouthern- 

moſt of which lies in latitude 20% 35 N. 13 leagues ESE. of the principal 

river of Tonquin ; they are of a middling height. In this courſe you muſt 

alſo allow for the tides, which ſometimes ſet down the bay: if you are 

driven thither, and obliged to beat up again, you muſt not come nearer the 
bank, which lies off the coaſt, than 8 fathoms; and you muſt be careful of 
this likewiſe, as you come near the river. 

Toward the northward there is a great mountain in a ſtraight line, called N 
the Elephant; it ſerves for a leading mark to the anchorage: when it bears 
NW ÞN. ſtand to the weſtward, to get into 6 fathoms, which you will find 
about a league without the bar ; and when the Little Ifland Perel bears NNE. 
about a league, you may anchor. 

The fiſhermen, inhabitants of the little village called Baſta (whoſe ſitua- 
tion is advantageous for the diſcovery of ſhips) ſerve as pilots to enter the 
river ; they come on board upon the firſt notice of firing a gun ; but if the 
ſhip is pretty large, they will not venture to N it . N in the 1 
of the ſpring tides. 
The mouth of the river is about 2 miles whe: and the channel over the 

bar half a mile. When the flood comes in, it cauſes very dangerous eddies 

between the banks. During the months of May, June, and July, the water 

riſes but 15 or 16 feet upon the bar, in the height of the ſprings ; but i in 
November, December, and January, 26 or 27 feet. | 
The river is not ſo wide within as at the entrance. It is about 5c or 6 leagues: 

up this river, to a village called Domea, where the Dutch ſhips- generally 
lie; but the trade is carried on higher up, about 100 miles from the river's. 
mouth, where it is difficult failing up in a large ſhip. E 

About 8 or 10 leagues from Perel Iſland above mentioned, begins a cluſter 
of iſlands and banks : theſe extend al along the coaſt, "roſe latitude 20? 20⁰ 
to latitude 2 1 20 N. 

You mult fail Fol Tonquin River at. the Wan, or at leaſt by the: * 
middle of November; then the northerly wind blows freſh ; but at the end: 
of this month, as they come from the E. and ESE. they are againſt you, and 
you, will be obliged to ſtay till the end of December, or beginning of January, 

before you can get out of the bay; z. for then they blow from. NNE. to E. 
(being: 
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(being a continuation of the eaſtern monſoon), and the currents run to the 
fouthward, from 30 to 60 miles in the 24 hours, as was experienced by the | 
True Briton and Warwick, in December, 1751. 

Having got over the bar, you ſteer acroſs the bay, and endeayour to get 
fight of Pulo Campella; thence continue your courſe along the coaſt, from: 
which you muſt keep at a good diſtance, on account of its being a lee-ſhore,, 
which may puzzle ſhips to weather the eaſternmoſt points and capes. 


CCXCVI. Dinger itte for the Pamach 2 CAN A, between the 
ISLAND Har-Nax and the PARACELS.. 


Inſtead of Tonquin, if you are bound to China, you muſt keep along 
the Coaſt of Cochinchina, till you get ſight of the Iſlands of Campella,. 
before you croſs over to Hai-Nan Ifland ; by this means you preyent the 
effects of the currents, which, coming out of Tonquin: Bay, ſet ſtrong to the 
eaſtward during the weſtern monſoon.. From within fight of theſe iſlands 
you ſteer NEbN. to make the SE. part of Hai-Nan. You have ſoundings 
in 70 and 80 fathoms, 10 or 11 t off; and at 6. or 7 leagues, 80 or: 
60 fathoms. 

When you make this iſland, coming from the ſouthward, you do not di-- 
rectly ſee any thing remarkable, except Tinhoſa Iſland, which is the largeſt,. 
among many others, upon the coaſt ; having on its welt part. a ſteep hill,. 
which on the eaſt. fide ſlopes gradually to a point. They ſay, that at the: 
foot of the hill, on the weſt fide, is a little bay.. The latitude of this: 
illand is 18? 4% N. When Tinhoſa bears NWZ W. about 7 leagues, in 60 
fathoms, you perceive, upon the Iſland Hai-Nan, 3 very high mountains, 
the weſternmoſt of which has on the top of it 2 hummocks,, and the calle” 
ernmoſt 2 others. Ke 

Eight leagues NEbN. of Tinhofa, is an iſland of a middling bac, x near 
the Coaſt of Hai-Nan, called Tinhoſa Falſa, whoſe north point makes like 
4 quoin. The iſlands between them are not. ſo large, nor ſo high: : the 
interior part of Hai- Nan is all very high ;. and when the eaſt point of Hai- 
Nan bears NW. 7 or S leagues, it appears ſteep, mountainous, and cragged: 
among the reſt there is a very * mountain, which terminates with a: 
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very remarkable round bluff, or rather a gap on the top of it, which 
ſeems like an iſland. The north part of this iſland is not ſo high as 
the eaſtern. 

From Tinhoſa Falſa to the eaſt pint of Hai-Nan, there are e iſlands 
along the coaſt ; alſo between this and the True Iſland Tinhoſa. 
The Iſlands of Pulo Tayas are low and barren : there are 9 or 10 of them, 
beſide ſeveral rocks; the northernmoſt is ſituate in latitude 19˙ 42 N. and 
11 leagues to the eaſtward of the northernmoſt part of Hai-Nan ; (on oc- 
caſion) you may paſs between them, but it will be ſufficient to leave them 
4.0r 5 leagues to the weſtward. From hence to the Iſland Sanciam (or St. 
John's) the courſe is NNEZE. about 45 leagues; the latitude of the ſouth 
point thereof has been obſerved 21 32'N. to the eaſtward of which lies 
Pulo Outchou (or Macow), a little iſland very high, which 18 ſeparated 
from it by a very ſmall paſſage. You may eafily know your approach to 

theſe iſlands by the ſoundings, which you find a good way off. 

BE you fall to the weſtward of Sanciam Iſland, and the Falſe Sanciam, which 
is next it on that fide, there is a Rock, which at firſt ſight you will be apt 
to take for a ſail; but, at the diſtance of 3 leagues, it has the appearance 
of a little pyramid, and 1s called the Mandarin's Cap. As ſoon as you get 
ſight of it, ſtand to the eaſtward, going to the ſouthward of the two San- 
ciams and Pulo Outchou; the extremities of the former lie about eaſt and 
weſt of each W and the latter NEbE. 15 the e N of the True 
Sanciam. 

Faving paſſed Pulo Outchou, you may ſee "AY the NW. to NE. ſeveral 
_ Iſlands exceeding high, double, triple, and diverſely ſhaped, forming be- 
| tween them ſeveral paſſages, or channels; the principal, and that which you 
ſhould prefer to fail to, Macao (or Macow), lies NE. and NEbE. 

The firſt Iſland which appears in this bearing of Pulo Outchou, is called 
Deer Iſland, whoſe SW. end is high and rugged; with ſome remarkable 
white ſpots at the foot thereof. Between Sanciam and Deer Iſland is a great 
bay, and quite cloſe to the latter ſome Rocks above water, which are encom- 
2 paſſed by others underneath, You muſt not approach them, but continue 
your courſe to go without this whole row of iſlands, Next beyond Deer 


Iſland 
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and i is that of Mirou (by ſome called Kollong, or Coang). When it bears 

NW. you diſcover at its eaſt point a white ſpot, which has the ſhape of a 

mizen, or ſloop's ſail, by which it is known; ſome ſay, when it bears W. 
and WIN. and that it changes into the ſhape of a mizen at all other bear- 

ings it can be ſeen, which are but very few, occalioned by ms intervention 

of a ſmall ifland that lies off it. . 

The ſoundings are moſtly mud heveabour From Pulo Outchou the 
depth is from 24 to 17 fathoms ; and beyond OW Iſland, toward Macao, 
it is leſs. 

In failing toward Mirou Iſland, you ſee to the eaſtward the Ladroons, or” 
Thieves Iſlands, which, with thoſe of Lema (or Leehmo),. form an archi- 
pelago, extending to the northward and the eaſtward. The ſouthernmoſt 
ifland, near the Channel of Macao, is called the Great Ladroon, becauſe it 
is larger than the others. A high mountain, round at top, riſes in the- 

middle of it, and diſcovers it afar off. Very near it is another iſland of a- 
middling ſize, ——Y Rs only by a narrow channel, called the Little 
Ladroon. | 

Two leagues NW. of this iſland there lies a little one, called by ſome 0 
Potri (or Pottoe), and by others the Middle Iſland. This laſt name was — 
given it, becauſe of all the Ladroon Iſlands this is the outermoſt in the : 
channel; it forms 2 little hillocks, and is encompaſſed with rocks above 
and under water, projecting a good way out, which oblige ſhips to keep off 
them; ſo that it is better to fail along the larboard iſlands than thoſe on the 
ſtarboard ; coaſting about 2 of a league from the Enciades, Cham-chau, and- 
Cao Iſlands, as far as the Road of Macao, where you may anchor in 5 or 6 
fathoms, ſand and mud, the town bearing NWbW. 1.4 league, and. the. fort 

on the hill NWIZW. The ſhips that ſtay here go further in; but this road 
is ſufficient for thoſe bound to Canton, ho only want to take in Chineſe: 
Pilots to 80 up the river. * 
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or gr. Jonx's, 10 Auoy; with the Deſcription Ll rhe 'Conre 
of Cuina, from. one to the other. © 


When you are in 30 fathoms to the eee 5 N Fight of 
Sanciam Iſland, ſteer ENE. to get to the ſouthward, of the Great Ladroon 
Iſland, in which courſe you will paſs the Lema (or Lehmo) Iſlands, which 
are not far to the eaſtward; and, having paſſed them, continue the ſame 
courſe, to get ſight of Pegro Wapce (or the White Roos): 12 of 13 leagues 
diſtant therefrom. _ | 

This is a little iſland, or great rock, vigh, geg. and i in latitude $2* 6 N. 
It is eaſily known by its whiteneſs, and diſtance off the coaſt, and is fafe 
all round; fo that you may paſs it by day or night without danger, either 
within or without, as you like beſt. The ſoundings to the ſouthward are 
25 and 30 fathoms, and to the northward, in the middle of the channel, 
20 and 15 fathoms. 

About 4 leagues-north of the White Rock: lies a point, to the northward 

of which is Harling's (or Harlem) Bay, where is good anchorage. To. 
enter it, you muſt go without the iſland near the continent ; there are alſo 
two rocks at going in, which you may paſs on either fide. The ſoundings 
are good all over the bay; you may anchor in 10, 8, or 6 fathoms. 

Oppoſite the bay, or as ſoon as you have entered it, you may ſee. to the 
1 | weſt a little ſoutherly, 2 4 or 3 leagues diſtance, ſeveral, iſlands near ſhore, 
3 Ul. Which are not perfectly known; alſo to the eaſtward, of the aforeſaid. point 
9 eee e b, or inlet, ——_— to the nogthward, where ſmall 0 Chineſe 

Je: Tequent, :: 1; 

The Bay of Bear, or of Beais (or Beis), lies NNW. of che White 3 
diſtance 10 leagues. The Chineſe call Beias the Ti-ol-zo ; it is full of rocks 
and little iſlands. There is no anchorage, unleſs it be under the weſt point 
.of the iſland, which affords ſhelter from the SW. winds. 

ENE. of Beais Bay lies Brandon's Bay, in which you have good ſound- 
2 from 4 to 7 — In coming from the SSE. or E. if you would 


enter 
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enter this bay by the eaſt point (where is freſh water), you muſt fail cloſe 
to it, and ſteer north, in ſoundings from 10 to 6 fathoms, ſoft mud; you 


have 4 fathoms paſling by two little iſlands (bearing Wbs. of the aid point) 


and {ome other ſmall iflands near ſhore. You ſhould not go between the 


two iſlands, becauſe there is foul ground, but keep on the north ſide of the 


bay; there you have ſhelter from all „ 
Eaſtward of the caſt point of Brandon's. Bay is G (or Cramer s) 


Bay, where are good roads, in 8 or 10 fathoms, which ſhelter from the 


northerly winds. To the caſtward of this laſt lies Piſſoang or Sihare Bay, 
otherwiſe called the Great Bay; its entrance is - narrow, but very paſſable ; 
and within it ns ſhelter from the Sy Wa, in $. or 7 ee, 


good ground, 


which lie before the bay, pb is to ſay, by Sv two lands to- abs ſtar- 


n 


board, and another larger one on the larboard. You may alſo paſs ſafely 
between the two iſlands and the point of Cranmeis Bay. Otherwiſe thus; 


from Cranmeis Bay to the Great Bay, you may fail, between the three iſlands 
'which lie before the Great Bay, by leaving two iſlands to the ſtarboard, and 
another larger one on the larboard, You may alſo paſs ſafely between two 
* ſmall iſlands that lie before Cranmeis Ys and the. eaſtern int e of the 
If you would 8⁰ withourthe iſland in the channel, Lads this point _ 
Piſſoang, you may ſteer EbN. and eaſt 4 miles, then north, till you are op- 
poſite Piſſoang, which is 4 miles more; but thoſe ons within the iſland 
muſt take care of the rocks which border the coaſt, _ 
About 2 leagnes' from Piſſoang or Great Bay, lies that of o (or 
Groenigen) in which is a good ſhelter from the NE. monſoons, provided you 
are within the iſland which lies in the offing, near the eaſt point of the bay. 
You muſt not come too near © (he caſt point, by reaſon of a al projecting a 


good way out. 
ENE. about 14 miles from Groading Bay, lies that of 1 (or 8 


ſen) where you are ſheltered from the northerly winds, i in 9, 8, 7s. 6, and 5 fa- 


thoms, good ground. Going in yeu paſs cloſe to the iſland at the eaſt point ; 
; OY your lead, on account of the foul ground which — it. Tigre 
Pp P are 
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are ſeveral iſlands between Groaning Bay and that of Reyorſon, between which 


it is affirmed that the pallage is navigable in good ſoundings, from 10 to 4 


fathoms. 

It is reckoned about 12 leagues ENE. from Reyorſon Bay to a point of 
land, with very remarkable downs of ſand ; the depth between them is from 
$ to 12, 14, and 15 fathoms. To the ſouth-weſtward of this point is a 
rock above water, and above a gun- -ſhot therefrom ſeveral others, which may 
be ſeen at half tide. 


Naſſowire (or Naſſowen' s) Bay is between that of Reyorſon and the 
Downs of Sand ; as is a little hill called Black Mount. 


It is nearly 5 leagues NE. from the Sand Hills to the SW. point of Wi- | 
ringer (or Weringen's) Bay. Theſe two points ſhelter from the northerly 


winds, in a ſandy bay, where you may alſo anchor in 10 or 12 fathoms ; ; 
you may alſo anchor under ſhelter from the SSW. winds behind an iſland; 
but, as it 1s encompaſſed with foul ground, you muſt come no nearer than 9 
fathoms, A little to the northward of this is Teſoe or the Dry Bay, under 
the NE. point whereof you have good anchorage. 


From Wiringer Bay to the Cape of Good Hope, (called alfo Phijo and 
Pitto) the courſe is NE. and NEbE. 6 J or 7 leagues. This cape is very 
high, and encompaſſed with low land. On the welt fide there is a great wide 
bay (or bight) called Orneſis, (or Orenſis, alſo Orange Bay) where you may 


anchor under ſhelter from the northerly winds; in 6 or 7 fathoms. Alſo 
to the northward of the Cape of Good Hope is another ſhelter from the 


ſoutherly winds, affording a good road in 5 or 6 fathoms, between 2 iſlands, 
about 2 miles aſunder, nada with dangers. 


As ſoon as you have the Cape of Good Hope bearing NW. 4 or 5 Ades, 


the beſt courſe for going to Amoy will be to ſteer EIN. in order to paſs 
without alittle cluſter of Iſlands and Rocks, called the Lamoch Iſlands (bear- 


ing from the ſaid cape EbN. 13 leagues) ſituate in latitude 23 8'N, Theſe 


iſlands are very ſmall and low, lying about 4 leagues SSE. from Lamond 


Iſland, near the continent. They ſay that you may paſs between this laſt 
and the others; but it ſeems more prudent (when not obliged to do it) to 


keep off them. It will be proper to be ſure of being well to the eaſtward of 


them, before you ſtand to the northward, * in the night-time, for 
fear. 


: 
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fear of running on them in the dark; and when you are without them, ſteer 
NEbN. or a little more northerly, if you find that the current ſets to the 


eaſtward ; this will bring you in fight of Chapel Iſland (or the Hole in the 
Wall) lying in latitude 24* 10'N. and SSW. from the mouth of Amoy har- 
bour. You may eaſily know it; and when it bears ENE. or WSW. you may 
ſee through it; for this reaſon it is called Pierced Iſland, or the Hole in the 
Wall: when it bears NbW. 4 leagues, you may ſee, on the continent, a re- 
markable round hill, bearing NWbN. you are then in 26 fathoms water. 
From thence you fail along Chapel Iſland, keeping about 2 miles ofting 3 
and whether you leave it on the ſtarboard or larboard, you. have no leſs than 


14 or 15 fathoms. From hence you ſteer NNW. for the bay. When 


Chapel Iſland bears SEbs. the depth will decreaſe to 14 or 15 fathoms; but 
if more, haul a little to the northward, kein in in 11 or 12 fathoms, which 
is the beſt channel. 

When you are half way from Chapel Iland, you may recti a long iſland, 
called the Great Goeve, at the entrance of the harbour, at each end' of which 
is a rocky mountain, and in the middle a ſandy bay : to the NE. thereof is a 
pretty high rock, called the Half-Tide Rock; and, though you may paſs 
between the Great Goeve and this rock, it is much ſafer to leave both on the 
larboard. You have 16 fathoms a quarter of a league off it. From hence 
you ſee the channel open between the Little Goeve and 5 iſlands which lie 
to the eaſtward, keeping mid-channel, in ſoundings from 14 to 15 fathoms. 
The breadth between the Little Goeve and the NE. iſland, which forms the 
paſſage, is about half a league. 

As ſoon as you are through this channel, * NWbN. for the SW. coaſt of 
Amoy Ifland, which you fail along, within half a mile, by your ſoꝑndings; 
theſe are very regular. The harbour lies to the north-weſtward, and is eaſily, 
found by the junks, or ſmall Chineſe veſſels, which lie there at anchor. You 


| may anchor according to the ſize of your ſhip. The Chineſe pilots generally 


come on board (without the bay) as ſoon as they perceive any ſhips. You 
muſt not enter the port before you have obtained permiſſion of the mandarins, 
eſpecially the Hoppo, who comes to meaſure the ſhip, and ſettle the cuſtoms, 
which muſt be paid according to its dimenſions. The trade of Amoy is not 


: a Caries on, by reaſon of the n they have to find laqurity for the 
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money which you muſt advance to the merchants z therefore it behoves 
Ns to take care of not being made their dupes, by confiding in them. 


| ccxcvnI. 1— for SarLing from apa 1% Ma- 
NILLA, through the STRAITS of Maraccà, in rhe Seurt+-Weaer 
' Monsoon. By Mr. NIcLSoN. . 


The uſual time for failing from the Coromandel Conſt for the China Seas, 
through the Straits of Malacca, is May, June, or July: the beginning of 
Auguſt is rather late, though ſhips may then ſave their paſſage to China. 
We failed from Madras July 30, 1762, for Manilla, and the next day had 
freſh gales from Wbs. to SWbS. with thick hazy weather, ſome hard ſqualls 
and rain, and no current; which is a proof that the nearer the land, the - 
| ſtronger the current. 

In croffing the Bay of Bengal, we had a ſmall current ſometimes to the 
gorthwaed, and ſometimes to the ſouthward ; but rather more to the north- 
ward, eſpecially in drawing near the iſlandds. 

Auguſt 6, at 9 P. M. ſaw the land, which proved to be the Nicobar Iſlands; 
we went through the Sombrere Channel, in latitude 7 36/N. and made longi- 
tude 11 41 E. from Madras to the northernmoſt of the Nicobar Iſlands, the 
variation 23 E. It being night when we made and paſſed theſe iſlands, I can 
give no other deſcription of them, than ok they appeared by moon-light to 
be pretty high land. 
At midnight we took our departure from the N E. part of the northernmoſt 

of the Nicobar Iſlands, in latitude 7* 25'N. and ſteered for Pulo Bouton, 
which we ſaw on the 8th at 6 A.M. In this run, variable winds with 
"A cloudy weather and ſmooth water ; and found no current, though we found 


g riplings. | 
hen Pulo Bouton bore EbN3N. diſtant 6 or - leagues, ſounded ; na 


ground 1 50 fathoms; and by ſeveral obſervations, found no variation, This 


is a large high iſland, in latitude 6* 3o'N. bearing from the NE. part of the 
northernmoſt of the Nicobar Iſlands E13*S. g7 or 98 leagues, with ſeveral 
(mall ones near it; and may be ſeen 10 or 12 leagues in clear weather. Here- 


about you may ſee the * hand of Malaya, at a great diſtance, 5 
| : Having 
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Having made Pulo Bouton, direct your courſe for Pula Pera, fo as to go 
to the eaſtward thereof. Between theſe. you may ſee the Iſlands of the Great 
and Little Ladda, or Pepper Iſlands, which are high iſlands to the northward 
of Pulo Piſang. Pulo Pera is a ſmall rocky iſland, in latitude 3˙ go'N. bear- 
ing about SSW. 15 leagues from Pulo Bouton, and may be ſeen 8, , or 10 
leagues in clear weather. It is Keep on all ſides. You have 45 fathoms 
water within 2 or 3 miles of it; and 5 or 6 miles off you have no ground 0 
fathoms; but when it bore NW. 5 or 6 leagues, had 45 Toys __ | 
ground. | 
| From hence direct your b for Pulo Jarra, bearing S8EIE. 42 
leagues; you have ſoundings between them from 35 to 25 fathoms, ſome- 
times ſand and mud. It is beſt paſſing to the eaſtward of Pulo Jarra, for the 
conveniency of the tides, and anchoring, if the winds ſhould be contrary. 
We went through the Sombrere Channel ; yet I would rather adviſe going 
to the ſouthward of the Nicobar Iflands as the ſhorter cut, which (when at. 
tended with no more difficulty or danger) muſt certainly be the beſt. The 
SW. part of the Nicobar Iſlands lies in latitude 6 45'N. and longitude, by 
run from Madras, 11 4o'E. or 12*E, The Nicobar Iſlands are pretty high, 
and may be ſeen 10 or II leagues in clear weather. Being off the SW. part 
of the Nicobars, you may either make Pulo Rondo, or ſhape a courſe directly 
for Pulo Pera, bearing therefrom EbS. 100 leagues; and if * make Pulo 
| Rondo, Pulo Pera bears from it Eg*S. 74 leagues. 
Pulo Rondo is a ſmall, but high, rocky round ifland, in n 69 5N. 
bearing from Acheen Head NbW. 11 or 12 leagues ; from the NE. part of 
the Nicobars, SE. 4 S. 36 leagues ; and from the SW. part, E3ofS. 28 
leagues. Off the ſouth and SW. ſides of this iſland, there are many ſmall 
rocks above and under water; but it is clear and bold on the north ſide. 
The variation off this iſland, in 1763 and 1764, was 14'W. This is much 
ſuch another iſland as Pulo Pera, * about the ſame E but ne 
round. 
From Pulo Rondo may be ſeen the high mountains of Sumatra, 8 
ing SSEzE. or SSEIE. Pulo Braſſa ſouth, 6 or 7 leagues, and Pulo Way 
SSEZE. 4 leagues. Pulo Way and Pulo Braffa are both high ifſands ; but 
Pulo Way 1 is much the largeſt and higheſt of the whole cluſter. Being off 
-Pulo 


8 
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Pulo Rondo, by falling in 5 or 6 leagues to the ſouthward of Pulo Pera, you 
will cut off ſome diſtance ; and then direct your courſe for Pulo Jarra : you 

will have no ſoundings in this track till you get to Pulo Pera. 

I have known ſhips, taking a different track from either of thoſe above 
; A to have ſucceeded. very well, and made the run much ſhorter than 
either of them. They failed from Madras, and made Pulo Rondo, paſſing to the 
northward thereof, and ſteered directly for Pulo Jarra, lying from it ESEI E. 
104 leagues. We failed from Madras 2 days before theſe ſhips, ſteering, as 
above related, through the Sombrere Channel, and thought we had a pretty 
good paſſage; yet they got to Malacca 2 days before us. So quick a paſſage 
by this track is uncertain, and therefore not always to be practiſed; ſince, 
if you have calms, and currents are againſt you, (as is generally the caſe in 
the SW. monſoon, on the Sumatra ſide) there is no anchoring. The ſame 
may be ſaid of the paſſage from the Sombrere Channel to Pulo Bouton, or to 
Pulo Pera, which is nearly the ſame diſtance as from Pulo Rondo to Pulo 
Jarra; therefore the latter paſſage may be made as ſoon as either of the 
former, a conſiderable part of the diſtance cut off; conſequently, if the winds 
permit, this is the beſt and moſt expeditious paſſage. | 

But it has been found by experience, that paſſages have generally been 
more expeditiouſly made on the Malaye Coaſt, which is leſs ſubje& to calms, 
and where you have little or no current; but rather a tide, which is alter- 
nately in your favour ; and where you may anchor when the wind or tide 
is againſt you, and keep what you have got: which are ſufficient reaſons 
why ſhips ſhould rather keep along the n Coaſt, e the 
ſucceſs of the ſhips above mentioned. 

Pulo Jarra is a ſmall, round, high iſland, in latitude 37 57N. and has 
ſoundings from zo to 35 fathoms, all round it, within 6 or 7 leagues. Vou 
may paſs on either fide this iſland (which is ſteep to) having 30 and 35 fa- 
thoms cloſe to it. Hereabout you generally have the current ſetting to the 
NW. at the rate of 20 miles in the 24 hours; which current you moſtly have 
all along the Malaye {hore, in the NE. monſoons ; but the reverſe on the Su- 
matra ſhore, where you find a ſoutherly current. When Pulo Jarra bore 


NW. 4 leagues, had 34 tathoms ; and when it bore NWN. 8 or 9 leagues, 
has 32 fathoms, E 


1 


„ 0 
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Between Pulo Pera and Pulo Jarra, but well in with the Malaye ſhore;. 
lies Pulo Pinang, a large and high mountainous iſland, in latitude 5% 25/N. 
bearing from Pulo Pera ESE#S. 24 leagues, and from Pulo Jarra NZW. 26 
leagues. The Sambelongs, (which are a cluſter of {mall iſlands) bear off 
Pulo Jarra from E=S. to EbN. diſtance 8 or 9 leagues ; from Pulo Jarra, Pulo 


Ding: ding bears ENE#N. 10 or 11 leagues. Pulo Varella is an high iſland, 


and bears from Pulo Jarra Wb$4S. 15 or 16 leagues ; and the Pulo Arroes. 
(or Pulo Aru) lie from Pulo Jarra SbEzE. 2 „ tb eioigtns 

Steer from Pulo Jarra for Pulo Aru, SSE. and you will have very — tl 
ſoundings, from 32 to 37 fathoms, between them; but when the Pulo Arroes:- 
bear from SbW4W.-to SS WZ W. diſtance from 3 to 5 leagues, you will 
deepen your water to 40 and 44 fathoms ; when the eaſternmoſt Arroe bears 
SWW. you have 22 fathoms; and when it bears SWbW. 23 league, and 
the Long Arroe:W3S. you have 11 or 12 fathoms. 

The Pulo Arroes are a number of great and ſmall rocks, a4 ESE. 
and WNW. 3 or 4 leagues. One of them is a long, low iſland, with trees 
upon it, in latitude 2? 5o'N. and is called the Long Arroe. The eaſternmoſt: 
is a pretty high, round rock, covered with trees, and. is called the Round 
Arroe; its latitude is 2* 45N. The Round Pulo Arroe is a leading mark 
through the channel, between the N. and S. ſand-heads, and may be ſeen 
from a large ſhip's. poop, in clear weather, 7 or 8. leagues; ; but none of the 
other rocks above 4, 5, or 6 leagues. | 
It flows at the Pulo Arroes on the full and change, E. and W..or 6 __ 
the flood SEbS. and the ebb. NWbN. each way 6 hours, ſtrong tides, 
which occaſion great riplings, as if in ſhoal water, or danger,. though there 
is none; but, as the tides have great dependence on the winds, there have 
been inſtances of their irregularity, the ebb running ſtrong. for 9 hours toge- 
ther in the NE. monſoon, and the flood as Fang, i in the SW. monſoon. Va- 
riation 30 W. 1763. 

Between theſe rocks and ot North Sand is the channel by which thine 
generally paſs through theſe ſtraits. When the Pulo Arroes bear SW. 
diſtance about 8 or 9, leagues, you are on the edge of the North Sand, and 
have ſoundings from 20 to 1 5 and 9 fathoms; from whence, if. the weather 4 
is clear, you may juſt ſee Parcelar Hill, bearing about ESE, I 3. or 14 leagues: 
butt 


— 1 
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but 1 would not adviſe any ſhip to keop ſo near the North * but rather 
r 3 or 4 leagues of the Pulo Arroes. 

In ſteeripg SW: toward the Pulo Arroes from the laſt eee you will. 
devgen your water, as you oroſt over, from 9 or 10 fathoms, on the edge 
of the North Sand, to 15, 25, 40, 45 fathoms, about mid-channel ; from 
thence, ſtill ſtanding to the ſouthward toward them, the water ſhoalens 
gradually from 44 to 46, 30, 25, 20, 15, to 12 fathoms, ouzy ground, 
within 2 leagues of the Pulo en about mid-way, between the Long and 
| Round Pulo Arroe. 
| Brfore I proceed to give direAtions for crofling over from the Pulo Arroes 
to the Malaye Shore, through the channel, between the North and South 
Sands, &c. 1 ſhall give you as clear and diſtin& an account as I can of the 
dangers that lie in the way, with their bearings and diſtances from the moſt 
remarkable places; the marks te go clear of them, as alſo the true found- 
ings, &. chat, by giving you à clear and diſtin& idea of the channel you 
are to go through, you may know the better how to avoid the dangers. 
Pulo Parcelar, commonly called Parcelar Hill, lies in latitude 2 48“ N. 

And bears from the high, round, or eaſternmoſt Pulo Arroe, EN. 16 r 
17 leagues. This is a ſingle remarkable high hill, near the ſhore, on the 
Malaye Coaſt}; the reſt of the iſlands or land near it, being very low, can- 
not be ſeth at any great diſtance. This hill, therefore, being the only 
thing you can ſee on the Malaye Shore, is the leading mark through the 
channel, between the North and South Sand-Heads. The variation 16 W. 
17636. 

The North Sand lies about NNW. and 88E. it is reckoned 9 or 10 
leagues in length, and is very dangerous; the ſouth part thereof is com- 
monly called the North Sand-Head, and bears, from the Pulo Arroes, 
ELNIN. diſtance 81eagues, and from Pareelar Hill, WbN, 9 or 10 leagues. 

In like manner, the north part of the South Sand is commonly called the 
South Sand-Head, and bears, from the Round Pulo Arroe, EIS. about 7 
leagues ; and from Parcelar Hill, WIS. 9 or 10 leagues, This fand lies 
SEbE. and NWbW. in length about 12 leagues. The diſtance between 
theſe Sand- Heads is teckoned about 3 f leagues, with very irregular ſound- 
ings; from 25 to 8 fathoms, between them. 


It 
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It is ſaid there are ern ſhoals to the northward and vr of the 
North Sand, out of the track of a ſhip coming through this channel. There 


is an hard ſhingly bank, with ſome ſand, lying in the fair-way, that has 


only 2 f and 3 fathoms on it; conſequently it is very dangerous; from 
whence Parcelar Hill bears E3*S. and the low land (or the trees on the low 


land) juſt ſeen, from the poop, diſtance about 6 or 7 leagues ;: and * 
Round Pulo Arroe, ſeen from the main- top, bearing Wee N. A e 


There are two banks in this channel, both of which you A over in 
almoſt the ſame depth of water, and very hard ground between them. Vou 
have from 15 to 18, 20, and 22 fathoms water. The weſternmoſt is be- 
tween the North and South Sand-Heads. By keeping Parcelar due E. 9 or 


10 leagues, and the Round Pulo Arroe W8*S. 7 or 8 leagues,” you will have 


no leſs than 10 of 11 fathoms on it; but if you bring the Round Pulo Arroe 


to bear WSIS. you have caly 8 or 9 aba which is too far to the: 


northward. 


In going from this bank to the with, you * int your. water 
to 19, 20, and 24 fathoms, and ſhoalen it as ſuddenly, going to the eaſt- 
ward. Be ſure of your bearings, and there is no danger. The ſhoalening 
on the caſternmoſt bank is 9 fathoms ; Parcelar Hill due E. 6 or 7 leagues, 

or the trees on the low land about Parcelar juſt in ſight from the poop, - 
and the Round Pulo Arroe WGS. You are then a- breaſt the 2 1 fathoms 
bank; and it is not more than 1 & or 2 miles to the een of you; 
toward which it ſhoalens gradually to 5 and 4 fathoms. 

Between the North and South Sand and Parcelar, the tides. run y oo 
the flood SEbE. and the ebb NWbW. It flows at full and change ESE. 
and WNW, or 74 Hours, and it ebbs and flows nee 8 or 
1 
. chip. coming from the Pulo Arroes, and crofling over to 8 
has a foul wind, and is obliged to turn through the channel, it is allowed, 
by moſt navigators, that ſhe may bring Parcelar Hill to bear from Ez8. to 
EiN. between the North and South Sand- Heads. - But when a ſhip has got. 
ſo far to the eaſtward as to loſe ſight of the Round Pulo Arroc upon deck, 


+ *, #4 


and before ſhe has ſight of the low land about Parcelar, ſhe muſt not ſtand 


to the northward further than to bring Parcelar Hill due E. for EzS. will 
Qq q „ bring 
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bring her on the 2 fathoms bank, as before mentioned; but the may ſtand 
farther to the ſouthward, and bring Parcelar Hill to bear EN. and when 
ſhe gets fight of the low land of Parcelar, may bring the Hill EbN. or 
more northerly, without any danger. Notwithſtanding, F would adviſe the 
| Keeping a boat a- head to found; as is commonly done in this channel. | 
If at the Pulo Arroes you have a leading wind through the channel to 
Parcelar, ſhape your courſe, with reſpect to the tides and winds, ſo as to 
keep the Round Pulo Arroe from WS. to WIS. but WIS. is the beft bear- 
ing: ſteer then till you get fight of Parcelar Hill; then keep the hill due 
eaſt, till you get ſight of the low land about Parcelar; you may bring the 
hill to bear EN. or more northerly, and run within 2 or 3 leagues of the 
low land about Parcelar. 

Having given the bearings and marks for the ſands and dangers that lie 
in the way of crofling over from the Pulo Arroes to Parcelar; and alſo the 
marks to avoid them, with the true ſoundings, &c. I ſhall now give a ſhort 
direftion for going through the channel, with the different ba: was of water 
you meet with in croſſing over. 

Being off the Pulo Arroes, within 3 leagues of them, in 12 or 14 f- 
thoms water; ſhape your courſe, with refpect to the tides and winds, ſo as 
to keep the Round Pulo Arroe from W4S. to WIS. till you get fight of 
Parcelar Hill (as above directed), in which track you will have irregular 
ſdundings ſtom 12 or 14 to 18, 20, and 25 fathoms; and when the Round 
Pulo Arroe bears W8*S. 6 or 7 leagues, vou will ſoon ſfroalen your water 
td 12, 10, and 9 fathoms, when you are on the nenen bank, and be- 
tween the North and South Sind-Heads. \ 
© Parcelir bearing off you E. or EIS. pretty good bearings are hereabout. 
Keep Parcelar Hill due eaſt, and you will have 9 and 10 fathoms on this 


weſternmoft bank, and ſoon deepen to 15 10 20, 22, 23 fathoms; then . 


you are between tlie weſternmoſt and eaſternmoſt banks; and as ſoon as you 
begin to loſe ſight of the Round Pulo Arroe upon deck, you are coming 
upon the eaſternmoſt bank, and will ffoalen your water to 15, 12, 10, 9 4 
1 and nn al. can * fee the trees on the Tow ng about Par- : 


due call, i Is then I " or 2 miles to the Bortif ard of you; ; you are then 
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als clekr of the South Sand, and may Ser tnore Gutherly, ſo as to bring 
Parcelar Hill EbN. or even more northerly, By continuing your courſe to 
the eaſtward, you will ſoon deepen your water again to 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 


and 24 fathoms, ouze ; and from 24 ſhoalen 9 7 to 17 or 18 fathoms, 5 
or 6 miles off the low land of Parcelar. 


Between Parcelar and Cape Richado che coaſt forms a PR bay. The 


haha between the South Sand and the Malaye Coaſt is about 4 leagues 
wide. The ſoundings between Parcelar and Cape Richado are from 1 5, 
20, 25, 30, to 35» and in fome places 40 fathoms, ouzy ground; but, in 


general, very irregular, deepening and ſhoalening ſeveral fathoms at a caſt; 


ſo that, in the night-time, there is no judging by the ſoundings where 


you are. The ground is all ouze, N about the "mls of Wo 
channel. 


Parcelar bearing NEbE. about 2 aku off ove, there is a Final bank 


of 13 fathoms, ſand, gravel, and ſmall ſtones. Alſo within the bight, 


NWN. 4 or 4 3 leagues from the cape, and SEbS. from Parcelar Hill, 
about 2 or 3 miles off ſhore, there lies a bank of ſand, whereon ſome ſhips 


have been loſt ; by keeping the cape ESE3S. or ESEIS. and Parcelar Hill 
NNW. or NNWZW. you may go 2 or 3 miles without it, in 16, 18, or 


20 fathoms water; and keeping in from 18 to 22 fathoms, between Par- 


celar and Cape Richado, will lead you in a 2 n from 4 to 6 miles 
off ſhore. 


Cape Richado is a high bluff point of land, 128 ſteep to (ſomething like 


Mount Dilla on the Coaſt of Malabar, only not fo high), ſtretehing out to 
ſeaward in a long narrow point of land, which forms a deep bay on each 
fide of it, with a ſmall rock, or iſland, near its extremity-; it lies in lati- 
tude 2* 28'N. and bears from Parcelar Hill, SE. a little ſoutherly, about 
13 leagues. About a league without the cape you may ſee the low land of 


Sumatra from the deck, this being the narroweſt part of the ſtraits to the 


northward of M alacca. 

Here the tides run ſtrong, flowing, on the full and change, NW. and SE. 
or '9 hours; Nithe flood to the ſouthward, and the ebb to the northward. The 
ſoundings are uneven and irregular, from 15 or 16 to 30 fathoms; within 
2 or 3, miles of the * you will have 22, 23 or 25 fathoms, and only 15, 
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16, and 18 fathoms at 2 or 21 leagues, the cape bearing ENE. and then 
3 or 3+ leagues to the weſtward; of the cape, you will have 30 and 35 fa- 
thoms; and then from 35j fathoms it Walen Suddanly to 10 ane hard 
ground, on the ſouth ſand. | 
About 2 leagues EbS. from Cape Richado, is the mouth. of the River 
(etl Lingin, a place that produces much tin. 
„ 1 rom Cape Richado, Malacca Hills bear Ebsz8. py hs. Gree Woter 
=. - Iſland SE+S. about 12 leagues; but the courſe to Malacca Road is SEbE. 
about 10 leagues. You have ſoundings from 16 to 20, and 25 fathoms, from 
3 to 6 miles off ſhore, ouzy ground; only when Cape Richado bears NW. 
3 or 4 leagues, and about 4 or 5 miles off ſhore, there is a hard bank of 
13 fathoms ; 3 but within, as well as without it, 20 and 24 fathoms. Alſo, 
about mid- way between Cape Richado and Malacca Road, lies a rock above 
water, about a mile off ſhore; but that cannot be reckoned dangerous, as no 
ſhips have occaſion to come ſo near the ſhore. 
There is, no danger going into Malacca Road, If you are in the * in 
20 or 23 fathoms, you ſhoalen your water gradually to 7 fathoms, as you run 
in for the road. I would not adviſe a great ſhip to go into leſs than 72 fa- 
thoms; for it ſhoalens ſuddenly from 77 to 5 and 4 fathoms, Ships ſhould be 
ſtill more careful not to go too far to the ſouthward, or the SE. part of the 
bay; there the ground is foul and rocky, and ſhoalens ſuddenly from 8 to 3 
fathoms. Off Woody or Fiſher's Iſland there is no danger, as ſome direc- 
tions mention: I have ſounded well about it, and found that a ſhip, upon 
occaſion, might go within half a mile of it, in 16 fathoms water; or have 
10 fathoms within a quarter of a mile of it, and 20 fathoms about a mile 
without it. You may anchor in Malacca Road from 13 to 72 fathoms, ouzy 
ground. Malacca Church on the NW. part of Mount Moora E. 27 30 N. 
the SW, part of Woody or Fiſher's Iſland W. 36* 15N. and the outermoſt 
of the Four Brothers, or Water Iſlands, E. 502008. tage from Malacca ; 
IL mile. | 
It flows in Malacca Road $SE; 3 NNW. or 101 — 10 ; the ads runs 
8E. and the ebb WNW. pretty ſtrong tides. Half flood in the road is 
high water aſhore ; at three quarters ehh a 1 s boat cannot get into the 
riyer:-.. 64 
Jo. 
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| ' Malacca lies i in latitude g* 12N. and bare 102? 10 E. of London; the 
variation, by ſeveral obſervations, was 124 W. 1763. | 

Here the Dutch have a fort, and a very conſiderable ſettlement, which af- 
fords refreſhments of all kinds in great plenty : the church ſtands upon a 
high hill in the middle of the garriſon, and is always kept very white, which, 
together with its ſituation, makes it very NOOR at a | diſtance ; by 
this, Malacca may be eaſily known. | 
From Malacca fail without, or to the weſtward of all the Water Iſlands, . 
and you will deepen your water gradually from 8 to 20 fathoms; and from 
3 to 6 miles without the Water Iſlands, you will have from 20 to 2 5 fathoms. 
Hereabout the flood runs SEbS. and the ebb NWN. at the r rate of 1+ knot ;: 
the bottom ouzy, and good anchorage. L 
Being without the Water Iſlands, ſteer SEbs. or r SE. for Mount F. ormoſa,. 
which is 11 or 12 leagues diſtant, in ſoundings from 20 to 24 fathoms ; but 
if the winds are contrary, you may ſtand over from 1 5 fathoms on the Mala, ye: 
Shore to 15 fathoms on the Sumatra Shore, but no nearer. 

From the e of the Four Brothers, or Water Tus which- 
lies in latitude 2 4/N. Mount Moora bears EbS3S. 7 or 8 leagues; and 
Mount Formoſa 818 11 or 12 leagues. T he 2 mounts, or hills, lie from 
each other SE. and NW. about 7 leagues, in latitude 2® and 1 48 N. From 
the Water Iſlands to a- breaſt Mount Moora, you have ſoundings from 20 to 26 
fathoms, ouzy ground, from 3 to 4 or 5 leagues off ſhore. The tides here | 
are very. uncertain, but ſet longeſt and ſtrongeſt to the weſtward; 

From Mount Moora the courſe is SEbS. to Formoſa Point and River's. 
Mouth, off which, about 2 leagues, lies a ſhoal ſtretching along ſhore: 
from the SE. end thereof Mount Formoſa bears NEbN. and Mount Moora 
NWbN. from the NW. part of it Mount Formoſa E3zS. and Mount Moora 
N. and NbW, Juſt without this there 1s aer bank whereon there are 
| but 5 fathoms, hard ground. | 
From Formoſa Point to Pulo Piſang, the ut 1s SEbs. 7: or 8 FEAR ; 
and when Mount Formoſa bears NE. between 3 and 4 leagues, you will ſee 
Pulo Piſang bearing SE E. or SEbE. diſtance 7 or 8 leagues; and will then 
have ſoundings from 20 to 22 or 2 3 fathoms, 0u2y. gale. . The ſtraits here. - 


about are 1 10 leagues broad. . 
1 33 Ships: 
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Ships always keep on the Malaye fide, (on which they may borrow into 
11 or 12 fathoms with ſafety, on occaſion) becauſe off the oppolite ſhore 
are many ſhoals, .and foul ground. In the middle there is a bank which 
ſtretches ESE. and WNW. 8 leagues in length ; from the weſternmoſt part 
whereof Mount Formoſa bears NEbN. and Pulo Piſang EbS. about 8 leagues, 
or juſt i in fight ; ; and from the eaſt end of this bank, Pulo Piſang bears 
ENE+N. or NEbE. 21 or 3 leagues. | 

Between this bank and Pulo Piſang is the common A the leading 
marks for which are, Formoſa Hill NNW W. and Carimons SSEZE. in 
21 or 22 fathoms, mid-channel; or from 9 to 10 or 12 fathoms, 2 or 3 miles 
from Pulo Piſang, to 18 or 19 fathoms on the ſand ſide; from which it 
ſhoalens ſuddenly to 10, 9, 7, 5 fathoms. The channel i is but narrow, accord- 
ing to moſt navigators opinion, it being (as they in im: agine) but 4 miles from the 
| ſhoal, off the iſſand, to the ſand ; but, in my opinion, the channel is, at leaſt, 
2 leagues wide, and am yell aflured of it by my own experience; for when 
Mount Formoſa bore NzW. and Pulo Piſang EIS. 4 leagues, and the Great 
Carimon Iſland SE. had from 21 to 22 fathoms water, we ſteered ESEzS, 
6 miles, and had from 21 to 17 fathoms; then Mount Formoſa bore NbWzW. 
and Pulo Piſang EIN. 6.or 7 miles. Me ſteered the ſame courſe 5 miles, 
and had from 17 to 19 + fathoms ; then Mount Formoſa bore NNW3W. 
(which Is the leading mark through between the iſland and the ſand) 
and. Pulo Piſang ENE. northerly, diſtance 4 miles: we then ſteered SE. 
3 miles, and had from 20 to 21 fathoms; ; then Mount F ormoſa bore 
NNWZW. Pulo Piſang NE3E. 5 miles, and the Great Carimon $EbS. then 
we were clear of the ſand to the ſouth-caſtward of it. This proyes the 
channel i is wider than moſt navigators haye ſuppoſed it. We were a fleet of 
II fail, and much ſcattered; ſeveral ſhips, without and within us, 3 or 4 
miles; and none of them had ſhoalenings on this land. 

Pulo Piſang is a pretty large, high, woody iſland, in latitude 1* 23N. bear- 
f ing from Point Formoſa SEbS. 7+-or 8 leagues : : it lies 5 or 6 miles off the 
Malaye Coaſt, and has 3 ſmall iſlands by it. This iſland may be ſeen in 
clear weather 9 or 10 leagues; then it makes in a ſmall hummock, like a boat 
turned. bottom upward, It flows here north and ſouth; the ebb runs longeſt 
to the N W. The W by ſeveral obſeryations, 33 W. 176 hs -- 


From 
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From Pulo Piſang Puto Cocob lies SEFE. 5 For 6 leagues, and the eaſtetn- 

moſt point of the Little Carimons SSEzE. 8 or 8 leagues. Betwen Puls' 
Piſang and Pulo Cocob you have ſoundings from ry to 26 fathoms, ou 
ground; and between Pulo Cocob and the Carimons from 17 to 20, 24 to 
17 fathoms toward the Carimons ; and you ſhould ſtand no nearer tlie Ca- 
rimons than that depth, ouzy ground from fide to fide. Pulo Cocob is a Tow 
flat iſland; cloſe in with the Malaye hore, from whence the eaſt point of the 
Little Carimon bears 88 W. about 4 leagues. Between theſe is the channeF 
of about 3 leagues in breadth. 

The Carimons are'2 pretty large and high iflands, called the Little and 
the Great Carimon; they are both very high land; but the Great Carimon 
is the higheſt, and Has a very high remarkable peak on it. Obſerve, that 
between Pulo Piſang and Pulo Cocob, the Malaye Coaft is flat and fhoal; 
therefore come no nearer it than 14 or 12 fathoms, and bring Pulo Piſang 
no further to the weſtward than NW. or NWIN. nor ſtand nearer to the 
Sumatra fide than 15 fathoms: under this depth is foul ground and ſhoat 
water; particularly when the E. point of the Carimons bears SEE. diſtance 
4or 5 leagues ; and the outermoſt of the Two Brothers (2 ſmall rocks) 
right on with it, about 3 leagues diſtance, and Pulo Pifang NzE. about 4 
leagues ; it ſhoals ſaddenly from 15 fathoms ſoft, to ꝙ fathoms hard ground. 


The Two Brothers bear from Pulo Cocob SWbS. Between them are good 


ſoundings from 24 to 15 fathoms. 

Tanjan-boulus is a point of low land on tlie Malaye ſhore, bearing from 
the eaſt point of the Carimons NEbN. diſtance about 4 leagues, and from 
Pulo Cocob, SEbE. 3 or 4 miles. The channel lies between theſe; and 

you may ſtand to each ſide in 16 fathoms, ſoft ground, and no danger. 
| The tides hereabout are very uncertain, depending much on the wind; 
and the tides from the Straits of Sincapour and Dryon meet here in ſome 

meaſure : they ſet ſtrongeſt to the eaſtward and the fouthward, but gene- 
4 rally longeſt to the NW. ſometimes 18 hours one way, and 6 hours the other · 
When at anchor in 22 fathoms, Tree Ifland bearing SEbE. 2 miles, found 
the tide ſet 1 I knot from NW. to N. for 12 hours. Sometimes it would ſlack, 
and then run ſtrong as before. It ſometimes runs 3 or longer, to the” 


SE..and much ſtronger, The 
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The ſouth part of Barn Iſland bears from the cit part of the Little Ca- 
Timon EIN. diſtance 6 J or 7 leagues. Barn Ifland is a pretty large and high 
woody iſland; on the weſt fide whereof is a white mark, which at a diſtance 
much reſembles a large barn, by which it may be eaſily known. There is 
good anchorage to the weſtward of Barn Ifland, from 9 to 14 fathoms, and 
from 2 to 1 3 mile off ſhore, the iſland bearing from NE. to SE. you have a 
good birth, with the outermoſt of the 2 iſlands, Rabbit and Coney, bearing ; 
eaſt, ſoutherly ; and the extremes of Barn Iſland from ENEZN. to NbE. 
about 2 of a mile off ſhore. 

- Tree or Sandy Ifland is a narrow 190, or ſand, Ning ESE. and WNW, 
about 2 miles 1n length. At low water this iſland is dry; at high water it 
is almoſt entirely coveted, there being little. elſe to be ſeen but a large re- 
markable tree, which is neareſt the eaſt part of it: there are 5 or 6 other 
ſmall trees and ſhrubs, and a ſmall rock; which is all that is to be ſeen at 

high water. The NW. {ide of this iſland is broken ground, and from the 
weſt end of it there runs out a long ledge of rocks, part of which are dry 
at low water. Come no nearer this part of it than 17 fathoms. The ebb- 
tide ſets over theſe rocks; the tree on this iſland bears from the north peak 
of Great Carimon BEN. and from the ſouth part of Barn Iſland WbS. 

To the ESE. from Tree or Sandy Iſland, is a ſmall iſland, called Red Iſland, 
from the redneſs of the ſand on its beach. This iſland is covered with 
pretty high trees, and may be ſeen a pretty good diſtance. To the eaſtward 
and ſouthward of this are a great number of other iſlands. It bears from 
the ſouth. part of Barn Iſland SbW. about 4 miles 

The Rabbit and the Coney are 2 ſmall rocks, or iſlands, 8 are Thea 
to, and lie $bW+W. from the ſouth part of Barn Iſland; diſtance about half 
a, mile: when they are in one, they bear, NbEZE. and SbWIW. You have 
22 or 20 fathoms within 3 of a mile of theſe rocks; and I, or 1 f mile to 
the eaſtward of them, you have irregular ſoundings, from 19 to 30 fathoms, 
rocky ground: from theſe rocks to Barn Iſland, you have from 22 to 14 fa- 
thoms, to the weſtward of Barn Ifland ; there you may anchor in clear 
ground from 9 to 12 or 14 fathoms, on a bank about 1 + or z of a mile 
off ſhore ; between which and Barn Ifand you have 18, 19, and 20 fa- 


thoms, N ground. | | 
S841 5 5 Being 
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Being mid- channel, between Tanjan · boulus and the Little Carimon, in 
ſoundings from 17 to 20 fathoms, ouzy ground, ficer to the ſouth- eaſt ward, 
till you bring the north point of the Little Carimon to bear W3S. or Wis, 


then ſteer to the eaſtward with theſe bearings, and you will have from 18 to 
20 fathoms ; and as you go to the eaſtward, you will bring the north high 


peak of Great Carimon on with the ſouth point of the Little Carimon 


(which will then bear WbS4S.) and the north Free of the Little Carimon 


will bear WES, 


| Theſe are good leading 28 to go olear of Tree or Sandy Ifland, about 


2 miles to the northward thereof. Endeavour to get ſight of Tree Iſland as 
ſoon as poflible, ſeeing it lies in the fair way, and is a good mark for the 
Straits of Sincapour : but you mult be very careful of the ſetting of the tide 


hereabout, it being very uncertain; and alſo to avoid the northern ſhore, . 


leſt, being becalmed, or having a ſoutherly wind, and being out of the true 
tide, you be ſet in the old channel, or ftraits, from whence it would be dif- 


ficult for a ſhip to get into the fair way again, on account of tha; obnſtant 


in-draught there is amongſt theſe iflands, 


Still ſteering to the eaſtward, with either or both of the above n 


marks on, you will ſoon ſee Barn Iſland, with the white mark on it, bearing 
ES. you may ſteer right for it with great ſafety. The ſoundings, mid-chan- 
nel, between Tree Iſland and Barn Iſland, are from 24 to 30 and 33 fathoms, 
which ſhoalen, on Tree n ſide, to 15 or 16 fathoms, (under which it is 
not adviſeable to go) and on Barn Ifland fide to 10 or 9 + fathems, about 2 
of a mile from the weſternmoſt part thereof, where there is good anchorage, 
as above mentioned. From that depth toward Barn Ifland, you deepen 
your water to 14, 18, 19, and 20 fathoms ; and toward the Rabbit and 
Coney, the foundings are from 10 to 14, 16, 20, and 22 fathoms. ' You 
may paſs, if there be occaſion, within x of a mile of the Rabbit and en 


in 20 and 22 fathoms, red gravel. 
Between the Rabbit and Coney and Red Iland, is ws FR into the 


Straits of Sincapour. You may keep mid-channel ; but it is' beſt: to mart 


| Neareſt the Rabbit and Coney, which are bold to; whereas che ſouth fore 
is foul and dangerous, with ſeveral ſunken rocks; ſome of which are x 


ſeen but at low water, viz, the weſternmoſt rocks, which lie SEbS. 4 or.'g 
N . miles 
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miles from Barn Iſland: theſe are covered at high, but dry at low water. 
You have 30 fathoms, about a mile to the northward of them; and ſoundings 
| hive been had 20 fathoms cloſe to them. There is not more of 3 dry at 
low water than the bigneſs of a ſhip's long- bot. 
The next is a ſingle black rock, about the ſize of a ſhip's Wee ; it 
is always to be ſeen, lies about one half of the channel over from the iſlands 
on the ſouth ſide, and is ſteep to, having 17 or 18 fathoms cloſe to it, and 30 
fathoms a little without it: this bears from the former danger about eaſt, 
and from Barn Iſland EbS. 6 or 7 1. and from St. John's Iſland is. | 
24 or 3 miles. 5 
The third is a ledge of rocks A alin water, od a ſhoal without it, 
ur lie EbN. 6 or 7 miles from the ſecond rock, and SE:S. from St. 
John's Iſland; but the ſhoal lies SEbS. from St. John's; between which and 
the rocks, you have from 15 to 18, 20, 30, 40, and 50 n water; and 
then: ſhoalen again ſuddenly to ſouthward, | 
St. John's is a pretty large and high iſland, 0 with —_— and 3 2 
mall iſlands to the weſtward, pretty near it. This is the eaſternmoſt iſland, 
as Barn Iſland is the weſternmoſt, on the north ſide of this narrow paſſage; 
and they bear of each other EbN. and Wbs. about 4 leagues : in caſe you 
aer wind or tide to paſs through before night, there is good anchorage under 
St. John's Iſland, from 12 to 14 fathoms, the iſland beating from WSW. to 
SWbW. about 2 miles diſtance; there, and on moſt of the iſland, you have 
plenty of water; or you may anchor to the weſtward of Barn Iſland, as before 
mentioned. You may likewiſe, upon occaſion, anchor between St. John's 
and Barn Iſland, in 18 or 19 fathoms; though it is beſt not to anchor here if it 
can be avoided ; for the bottom is rather foul, and the ſoundings irregular. 
The tides run very ſtrong between St. John's and Barn Iſland, and ſet as 
the iſlands lie; the flood 'EbN. and the ebb Wbs. The time of their 
flowing is uncertain ; they run longeſt to the eaſtward in the SW. mn Pope 1 
and longeſt to the weſtward in the NE. monſoon. - : 
Being a- breaſt the Rabbit and Coney, your courſe to St. John 8 Iland 18 
| BbN. or ENE. according as you have the wind; the diſtance is about 4 
leagues: the ſoundings are very irregular, from 30, 25, 20, and 18 fa- 
mom, hard ground, ſhoalening 5. 6, or 8, and ſometimes 10 or 12 fa- 


7 4 


thoms, 
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choms, at a caſt. In this track you ſhould borrow on St. John's Iſland, in 
order to avoid the dangers before mentioned on the ſouth ſhore. Vou may 
go within a mile or leſs of St. John's Ifland clear of all danger, it being 
bold to; within 3 of a mile of it you have 20 and 24 fathoms. Off the 
ſouth part of St. John's Iſland, it deepens toward the ſouth nes to _ n 
and zo fathoms, and then ſhoalens ſuddenly. 5 | 
From St. John's Iſland Point Romania lies EbNsN. diſtance 13 A * 
and Pedro Branco EbN. 15 or 16 leagues. - Between theſe places is a wide 
and clear channel, eſpecially on the north fide, except a ſand which ſtretches - 
out SE. from the eaſt cad! of Sincapour Ifland, about 6 or 7 miles, and is 
| ſteep to, having from 12 to 14 fathoms juſt without it: its -bearings are, 
St. John's Iſland WSW. 6 leagues; the eaſt point of Sincapour NWbN. 
2 j leagues ; Johore Hill NE. and the eaſternmoſt land to be ſeen off point 
Romania EN. 6 leagues. Come not under 18 or 20 fathoms water, nor 
nearer the north ſhore than 3 leagues, till you are paſt the ſaid bank; gs 
care to keep St. John's Iſland Wbs. and Point Romania Eb C. 
When you are paſt this dangerous ſhoal, you may keep in with e 
ſhore, the coaſt being clear and ſteep, in ſoundings of 15 or 16 fathoms, 
ouzy ground ; or in the fair way, from 20 to 25 or 30 fathoms, ſteer di- 
rectly for Pedro Branco (a low white rock at the SE, entrance of the ſtraits), 
to the northward of which you muſt-paſs; for to the ſouthward thereof is 
a continued ledge of rocks, above and under water, to the ſouth. ſhore, or 
Illand of Bintang. Barbucet Hill, and the ſouthernmaſt Ae alt Voigt 
Romania, when in one, bear WNW. | 43th ivieth 
Pedro Branco lies from the outermoſt rock, or illand, off 2 ann 
EbS:S. about 2 leagues, which is the breadth of the channel. Mid- 
channel the ſoundings are 25 fathoms, near the reef off Point Romania 18 
or 20 fathoms, and near Pedro Branco 30 fathoms; but to the eaſtward of 
pedro Branco it ſhoalens again to 20, 15, and 12 fathoms. Pedro Branco 
bearing Wbs. 3 leagues, you have 124 fathoms, ſandy ground; but near 
the reef off Point Romania you have hard ground and uneven ſoundings, 
from 17 to 12 fathoms. The latitude of Point Romania is 1 23 N. The. 
longitude from Lane 10 3 I 5E. The variation by obſeryations, 32 W. 
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The ſhoal, or reef, that lies off Point Romania, is larger and more dan- 
gerous than is generally imagined. We went through theſe ſtraits in the 
night, by moon+ſhine, with the wind at SE. and dragged along the ſouth 
ſide of the reef in 20, 19, 18, 22, 20, and next caſt had 17 fathoms. 
I could ſee (by altering the land) that a very ſtrong tide ſet us to the eaſt- 
ward; and, by ſhoalening the water, imagined we were coming near the 


SB. part of the reef; whereupon, anchored in 17 fathoms, and lay till day- 


ligbt: when the ſhip was brought up, tried the current, and found it ſet 
NEbN. 4 knots; and at day-light had theſe bearings, the outermoſt iſland 
off Point Romania WSW. 3 + leagues, and Pedro Branco 88E. 

His Majeſty's ſhip Panther made the ſignal of diſtreſs, being amongſt the 
lioals; ſhe bore of us NNE. about a mile diſtance. She was in 4 fathoms, 


and had only 3 1 fathoms all round her, except the place ſhe got out at, 


and there but bare 4 fathoms. At 6 A. M. we weighed, being ſlack tide, 
or low water, and ſteered EzN. 3 miles, in 17, 164, 17, and 18 fathoms; 
then, ſteered NEN. 2 miles, and had from 18 to 24 fathoms: then Bin- 
tang Hill bore 8E. Barbucet Hill W:N. Pedro Branco Sb W. weſterly, 
and the outermoſt iſland off Point Romania WbszS. about 4 leagues. 
I would nat adviſe a ſhip, going through theſe ſtraits to the eaſtward, 
with the wind S. or SE. to come nearer the ſouth fide of this reef than 20 
fathoms; for it ſhoalens very ſuddenly from 17 to 12, 8, 5, and 4 fathoms, 
with overfalls of 4 or 5 fathoms at a caſt: and be careful to obſerve the ebb- 
tide,, which ſets right over the reef very ſtrong; for the tide would very 


ſoon have ſet us near to where the Panther was, nd we not Re 
as we did. 


Pedro 3 ans SW bs. abaut 4 Fe yeu a are clear af A nl 4 


and, for a long and fafe leading mark, keep Bintang Hill SbWZW. which 


will lead yon clear of the reef, in no leſs than 15 or 16 fathoms. 
By ſteering to the ne, the water een faſt to 20 and 25 


fathoms. 


Pedro Branco, * 2 r las 4 in latitude 1 20 N. Je, bears 
from: Bintang Hill NbW. about 5 leagues. From Pedro. Branco to the 


outermoſt part of the reef, the courſe is NEbN, 4 leagues.; and when Bin- 


was Hill bears SbWW AW. G or 7 ei in 15 or 16 am, ouzy ground, 
= 5 a you. 
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you are without the point of the reef, and may then ſteer NNE. or NE. 
for Pulo Auroe (or rather Auore, or Aor), the water deepening faſt to 20, 
24, and 25 fathoms. Bintang and Barbucet Hills beur from rh other 
NWbN. and SEbS. 10 or 12 leagues. — 
In the NE. monſoon the flood runs ſtrong. i ths ante, wack the 
narrow paſſage between the Romania Rocks and Pedro Brance (SW. with 
out, and WSW. in the narrow paſſage), frequently for 12 hoars together, 
and ſometimes longer, when it blows freſh ; but in the SW. monſoon the 
ebb tide runs longeſt to the ENE. and NE. over the reef, at the rate of 4 
| knots. The time of high water, at full and change, is uncettainz only in 
the SW. monſoon it flows neareſt north or ſouth; or 12 EN ber in the 
NE. monſoons it has great dependence on the winde. 
Pulo Aor lies from Pedro Branco NbE. 24 or 2 g. nen N ls 
n Hill NE. 30 leagues; and after you have paſſed the reef off Point 
Romania, there is no danger, only a ſunken rock, that lies ſouth from Puls 
Aor 7 or 8 leagues, which you will take care to avoid. Vou have ſoundings 
between the point of the reef off Point Romania and Pulo Aor, from 16- 
or 18 to 25 or 30 fathoms; and when Pulo Aor bears from WIN. to WIS. 
5 or 6 miles, you will have 35 fathoms. The current here, in Mühe . 
monſoon, is found conſtantly to ſet N. and NbE. 1 4 knot. | 5 
Pulo Aor is high land, making in two hills like! a ſaddle * lis ſhe 4-0 
moſt the higheſt ; when they bear NW. they are ſhut in one. The ſouth: 
part of this iſland lies in m 22 | Te nn . lying at — 
ne 3 
Pulo Tingey, on which there is a very high anal (like a gis-leef 5 les 
from Pulo Aor WbS3S. diſtanee & leagues; as does Pulo Piſang NWbN,. 
3 or 4 leagues. Pulo Aor bearing. NW. Ir or 12 leagues, you have 36 
fathoms, ouze ; NW=W. 4 leagues, 34 fathoms, ouze; WNW. 2 leagues, 
34 fathoms, mud; WNW N. 5 miles, 34 fathoms ;. WIN. 4 or 5 miles, 
34 fathoms, mud; WSWS. 4 leagues, 36 fathoms, ouze ;. WSW. 8 or 9: 
leagues, 38 fathoms, clay; SWS. 6 or 7 leagues, 38 fathoms, ouze ;. 
WSWS. 6 or 7 leagues, 37 fathoms, ouze; SWIW. 8 jeagues, 38 fa- 
thoms,. mud; and 88 W. 13 or 14 leagues, 38 fathoms, mud. Pulo Acr 
bearing from WSW. to WNW. diſtanee from 4 to 6 or 7 miles, you have 


34 
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34 fathoms, mud; the ſame bearings, about 4 leagues diſtance, you have 36 
fathoms, ouze; and at 6 or 7 leagues diſtance, 37 en, ouze, mixed wi 
ſand and broken ſhells. * 
Lou fail to the eaſtward of theſe ifands i in biene inge from 30 to 40 fie 
thoms.,. Pulo Timoan bearing 'WbNzN. 6 leagues, Pulo Piſang WSW. 
3 or 4 leagues, and Pulo Abr 82 E. 4 leagues, you have 34 fathoms, mud 5 
and clay. Pulo Timoan bearing WNWIZW. 8 or 9 leagues; Pulo Aor 
WbS4S. 6 or 7 leagues ; and Pulo Piſang WIN. you have 36 fathoms, green 
ouze, mixed with coarſe ſand and broken ſhells. Pulo Timoan WN. 12 or 
13 leagues; Pulo Abr SWbW=W. g or 10 leagues ;| the Anambas Iſlands 
from maſt-head ESE. 13 or 14 leagues, 37 fathoms, ouze. Pulo Timoan W. 


8 or leagues, the Anambas ſeen at the maſt-head from NE. to ENE. 36 fa- 


thoms, ouze, mixed with ſand and hens ſhells ; . Pulo Timaan, SWbW. 
8 or 9 leagues; Pulo e ane and TRA Aor SSW. 13 or 14 leagues, | 


33-fathoms, mud. . | 


From Pulo Aor to. Pulo A, hy 8 18 NNW:W. 1 
9 leagues. The depth of water between them, from 36 to zo fathoms. 
Pulo Timoan, the northernmoſt of theſe iſlands, is a large and high moun- 
tainous iſland, covered with trees, and lies in latitude 2. 5o'N 5 and Pic | 
** 43 E. from London. There was no variation at this iſland 1763. 

From Pulo Timoan to Pulo Condore, the courſe is N19 E. 122 1 : 
You have ſoundings all the way between theſe iſlands; particularly Pulo 


Timoan Wbs. 5 leagues, you have 35 fathoms, and SbWzW. 15 or 16 


leagues, 40 fathoms, ouzy ground; in latitude 4* 2 N. and meridian diſtance 
23 E. from Pulo Timoan, 42 fathoms, ſand and ouze; from thence to lati- 


tude 5 24 N. and meridian diſtance 40 E. from 42 to 40 fathoms, ſand, mud, 


and ouze; from thence to latitude 649 N. meridian diſtance 1 18'E. from 
40 to 38, 35, 30, and 27 fathoms, moſtly ſand, ſometimes with ouze; from 
thence to latitude 7? 30 N. meridian, diſtance 1* 35 E. from 27 to 25 and 22 
fathoms, ſand; from thence to latitude 8? 18N. . meridian diſtance 22. 18' E. 

from 21 to 19 and 21 fathoms, coarſe brown ſand: vhen Pulo Condore bore 
from NbW. to NbE+E. 8 or 9 leagues, had 19 fathoms; and at noon, when 
the body of it bore NWIW. 7 or 8 leagues, had 21 fathoms. The variation 
lade or none, nor any current worth ſpeaking of. 


1 * 
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Pulo Domar lies due eaſt from Pulo Piſang, in latitude 243 N. and is about 
the height of a large ſhip's main-top out of the water, and about 3 times as 


big as a large ſhip's hull ; the ſides of it appear to be ſteep, or rather per- 
pendicular, and look very white when the ſun ſhines upon it. This iſland 


les in the fair way between Pulo Piſang. or Pulo Aor, and the Anambas, 


but neareſt the latter ; and, to all appearance, bold to, and no danger near it. 
Pulo Domar bearing NE. Pulo Piſang WIN. Pulo Timoan NW. aud 
Pulo Aor WbS4S. diſtance about 10 leagues, you have 38 fathoms, oune. 
The Anambas are a cluſter of ſmall iſlands, ſome of which are pretty 
| high, and may be ſeen 9, 10, or 11 leagues ; the body of them lie bout due 
eaſt from Pulo Aor, diſtance about 21 or 22 leagues. One of the Abem- 
bas in ſight, from the deck, bearing EbSzS. 10 or 11 leagues, you have 40 
fathoms, ouze, mixed-with ſand and broken ſhells. 

The ſoundings between the Anambas and Pulo Aor, are very wk; 
and the ſort of ſoundings ſo much alike, that a man cannot eafily direct him- 
ſelf by them, only in regard to the depth; for the ground is generally ouzy, 
as you may ſee by the above particulars, off Pulo Aor. Mid-channdl, de- 
tween Pulo Aor and the Anambas (i. e. about 10 br 11 leagues): w the 
eaſtward of Pulo Aor, you have 38 fathoms, ouze. If you are nearer the 

Anambas than Pulo Aor, you will have 40 fathoms, ouze ; then you may 
| ſee the Anambas in clear weather. If you can keep in 35, 36, or 35 fathome, 
you will be in the fair way, and paſs + 5, or 6 28 to UE 
Pulo Aor. 
The Natunas are a cluſter of ſmall iNands to the neat the 
Anambas, and not far from them; ſome of them are pretty high, and my 

: be ſeen q or 10 leagues; the northernmoſt of them lies in about latitude N. 
In the months that the monſoons ſhift in, the currents run very ſtrong 

among the Iſlands Timoan, Piſang, Aor, and between them and the 
Anambas ; they are very changeable, ſetting, at the latter end of September, 
or beginning of October, for ſeveral hours together, to the SSW. and SWG S. 
14 or 2 knots per hour; and, after ceaſing for ſome time, they will fet to be 
ſouthward, at the rate of 1 knot, and then SSE. SE. and ESE. and ſome- 
times to the NE. 14 knot, for ſeveral hours together; then they will Gut 
* for ſome time, and ſet to the 8. N SSW. as before, 


In 
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In the month of April, when me mopſous thifc again, the current run 
as faſt to the northward, froti NW. to NNE. and NE. at the rate of 1 or 
11 knot, and ſometimes 2 knots. Thoſe who ceme this way in the foreſaid 
months, and i in hazy weather, or the night time, muſt have 1 ro regard to 
the currents, or they will be much deceived, 

In the other months, "after the monſoon is ſet in, the currents are ptetty 
regular and conſtant, in both monſoons. In the SW. monſoon, the current, 
from Pedro Branco to Pulo Aor, &c. ſets NbE. or NNE. about 1 knot. 
+ Pulo Aor, and between it and the Anambas, the current ſets N. and 
NbE. 13 knot ; and fo to the north part of Pulo Timoan. From Ti- 
moan, for 20 leagues to the northward of it, you will have a current fetting 
NbE. about 1 knot; then the current ceaſes ; and you find little or no cur- 
rent afterward, as you fail to Pulo Condore, Pulo Sapata, or all over the China 
Seas, in either monſoon, except at the time of the ſhifting. In the NE. 
monſoon the currents ſet juſt the contrary way, at much the ſame rate. 

Being | the length of Pulo Aor, or Pulo Timoan, there is a neceſſity of 

making Pulo Condore, for the grerter certainty of making P Polo 651 e and | 
to avoid the Middleburgh Shoal. 
Pulo Condore is an high and mountainous iſland, or rather number of lands, 
of which Condore i: is the largeſt and higheſt, and the only one, it is aid, 
that is inhabited. Theſe iſlands lie about eaſt and weft, 14 or 15 miles in 
length, and appear at a diſtance in a number of hummocks; but as your ap- 
| proach nearer, theſe hummocks ſoon appear to be a number of very high 
Hills or mounts. This iſland may be ſeen in clear weather 16 or 17 leagues. 
It is ſeen bearing NbEZE. 14 leagues, in 20 fathoms water. 

Pulo Condore is a place where the generality of ſhips take their deperture 
from, when bound into the Chineſe Seas, or coming out of them; its lati- 
tude is 840 N. and longitude 106* 32/E. from London. The variation, by 
went obſervations off this iſland, in September 1762, was a 
Pulo Condore bearing NbEZE. diſtance 16 or 17 leagues, (at which bear- 
ings and diſtance it may be ſcen in clear weather) you will have 20 fathoms, 
fine white ſand, with black ſpecks ; ; NNE. 9 or 10 leagues, 20 fathoms, fine 
white ſand; NbE. 40 5 leagues, 19 fathoms, ditto; N W. 7 or 8 leagues, 

21 fathoms, ditto; W. 10 leagues, 22 fathoms, ditto ; ; W. 12 leagues, 24 
| fathoms 
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fathoms ditto ; Wbszs. 22 leagues, 28 to 3o fathoms, fine grey ſand; 
WÞS3S. 25 or 26 leagues, 37 fathoms, fine dark-coloured ſand; Wbstzs. 
30 or 31 leagues, 42 fathoms, ditto; and WbS. or Wbsz8. 40, 41, or 42 
leagues, 48 or 50 fathoms, fine grey ſand ; and you will have no ſoundings 
to the eaſtward. of; this: for | 3 1 
Being to the eaſtward of Pulo G in latitude 8⁵ od N. wry in 20 fa- 
thoms water, you will be ſure to ſee it, bearing W. 6 or 7 leagues, unleſs. 
the weather is very hazy.” You may depend upon ſeeing it, in clear weather, 
from the following ſoundings ; in 22 fathoms you may ſee it bearing W. 10 
5 leagues; in 24 fathoms, W. 12 leagues. 4 you are ſure of your latitude and 
ſoundings, you may depend on the diſtance above mentioned, ſhould the 
weather prove ſo hazy that you cannot ſee it. 1 3 
Being 7 or 8 leagues off Pulo Condore, in 20 hams. or 9 Or 10 leagues 
from it, in 22 fathoms, and intending to ſee Pulo Sapata, you muſt ſtee 
NEE. this will carry you far enough without it ; or NEbE. this will carry 
you but Juſt i in ſight of it, in clear weather. You have ſoundings all the 
way between them. Pulo Condore bearing NW. 7 or 8 leagues, we had 21 
fathoms, fine white ſand, with ſome black ſpecks; then ſteered NEE. 84 
miles, deepened our water gradually from 21 to 28, 32, 36, and 42 fa- 
thoms, grey ſand and ſhells; thence ſteered NEzE. 31 miles, deepened 
our water to 47 and 55 fathoms, coarſe grey ſand, and to 72 fathoms, clay 
and ſand; continuing the ſame courſe, ſoon after had no ground, 90 fa- 
thoms ; then hauled in to the northward 10 miles, and had ſoundings 72 fa- 

thoms, coarſe grey ſand; ſteered north 5 miles, and had 52 fathoms. 
Pulo Sapata bearing NE E. 8 or 9 leagues, had 42 fathoms, coarſe grey 
ſand, with ſome ſmall ſtones and black ſpecks, like pepper corns; Pulo Sa- 
pata, NEbE. 10 leagues, and the weſternmoſt Catwick, NNE E. 7 or 8. 
leagues, had 52 fathoms, fine brown ſand ; Pulo Sapata, ENE. 8 leagues ; and 
the weſternmoſt Catwick, NE. 6 leagues, 46 fathoms, fine grey ſand; Pulo 
Sapata, NE. 9 leagues, 96 fathoms, mud and ſand; NNE. 8 org leagues, 
78 fathoms, ouze: here the current ſet SSW. 2 knots and 3 fathoms, the 

latter end of September. 

Pulo Sapata, NbEZE. 9 leagues, 72 fathoms, ouze ; NbEzE. 5 . 70 
fathoms, ouze and white ſand ; NbEzE. 7 miles, 75 fathoms, ouze ; NbE. 
8s 3 4 leagues 


* 
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4 leagues, 80 fathoms, ouze 3, NbE. 7 or 8 leagues, 85 fathoms, mud and 
ſand; NEZE. 7 leagues, and the weſternmoſt Catwick, NbEI3E. 8 leagues, 
62 fathoms, ouze and ſand ; the weſternmoſt Catwick, NNE. 7 or 8 leagues, 

71 fathoms, ouze and ſand, 

By this it appears, that there are andidie foundings' all the way between 
Pulo Condore and Pulo Sapata ; that the water deepens faſt as you come 
near Pulo Sapata; and that the bank goes off en from * to go fu - 
thoms, and no ſoundings. 

When Pulo Sapata bears about NbE. you are then going off the bank; at 
that bearing 7 or 8 leagues, you have 85 fathoms; this is the edge of the 
bank : a very little to the eaſtward or ſouthward thereof, you have no ſound- 
ing; which ſhews that there are no ſoundings to the eaſtward of Pulo Sapata, 
and that there is deep water very near it. 

In or near the latitude of Pulo Sapata, if you have under +48 fathoms, you are 
to the weſtward of it; if you have 52 fathoms in the ſtream of Pulo Sapata, 
in the fair-way between it and Pulo Condore, it will bear from ENE. to 
NEbE. 10 leagues ; if you have from 70 to 85 fathoms, you are to the 
ſouthward of Pulo Sapata, and near the edge or the bank; and Pulo Sapata 
then bears from NbE. to NNE. from 4 to 8 leagues: therefore, being in the 
latitade of Pulo Sapata, and no N you ny be fare you's are to the 
eaſt ward of it. 4 

Pulo Sapata lies in latitude * 64 4N. and bongftude 108 I —_ from London, 
bearing, from Pulo Condore EN EIN. diſtance 48 leagues. This is a pretty 
high and rocky iſland, which may be ſeen in tolerable clear weather 9 or 10 

leagues. Moſt ſhips bound to China endeavour to make this iſland, and 
alſo in their return from thence. To the north-weſtward of this ind, 
and ſome diſtance from it, lie two. other iſlands, called the Catwicks ;- theſe 
alſo are pretty high, and may be ſeen 7 or 8 leagues i in clear weather. 
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From Pulo Sapata, being bound to Manilla, ſhape your ans about- 
NE. or ſo as to be ſure to. get into latitude. of 121 N. until you make 


4 degrees. 
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4 degrees eaſting; for in latitude 115 30'N. and longitude. 4E. from Pulp 
Sapata, lie 2 dangerous ſhoals ; theſe were ſeen on board his Majeſty's ſhip 
South -Sea Caſtle, on her paſſage from Pulo Sapata to Manilla, 1762, goconts 
ing to the following extract from the ſhip's log-book. . 

At day-light, in the morning. Jaw two low ſandy iflands a a 
SW. and NE. of each other; the diſtance between them 2 or 3 leagues, 
The northernmoſt bore NNW. and had an high tree on it; the ſouthernmoſt 
bore NW W. diſtance 7 or 8 miles: latitude in, by account at that time, 
11 30 N. and longitude, made from Pulo Sapata, 4 E. Pulo Sarin. 1 
eſtimation, 868 W. diſtance 97 leagues; ſounded, no ground. 

Alſo the ſame year a country ſhip, named the Sabut Jung, from W to 
Manilla, remarks, that between Pulo Sapata and the Iſland Cabra, or Luban, 
is a low iſland, almoſt in the fair way, which muſt be avoided by ſailing to 
the northward, thereof; few or none lay it down in its true latitude, which 
is 11 28 N. and meridian diſtance from Pulo Sapata, 5 12'E.. It is ſo low, 
that we did not fee it till within 3 miles of it, in clear weather. To the 
weſtward it appears clear, but to the eaſtward is a low ſandy bank; and 
About 7 leagues to the eaſtward of the iſland is a ſhoal, on which we had 
only 8 fathoms water. Theſe might be the ſame, as their latitude is ſo 
much alike; though 1 12“ difference in their ſuppoſed longitude. From 
e 125 N. to 13? 5o'N. you may ſteer to the aaf aA with 1 great 

: voy in order to make Cabra, or Goat land. , 
The Ifland Cabra, or Goat Iſland, is a low, flat, rocky iſland, ſeemingly 
ſteep to on all ſides; it is about 9 or 10 miles in length, and near as much 
in breadth, being almoſt round; and may be ſeen from a ſhip's deek 6 or 7 
leagues. The latitude of this iſland, by obſervation, is 13e 86 N. and lon- 
gitude 119? 13'E. from London, according to Mr. Nichelſon. No variation 
{by ſeveral obſervations) off this iſland 1762. When this iſland bears SEbE. 
it is then on with the Iſland Luban, which, being very high and mountainous, 
may be ſeen 17 or 18 leagues. Navigators commonly Doren and end their 
' reckoning at this iſlanßd. 
As you fail from Goat Iſland, toward the Iſland. Mirabelle, or Corigedore, 
you will ſee the Iſland Fortune, which is a ſmall, but high, rocky iſland, 


A vw from Corigedore SbW4 W. 5 or 6 leagues. You leave this iſland on 
S243 the 


— 
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the ſtarboard ſide, and paſſing it about 3 leagues to the weſtward, will have 
no ſoundings, till you come within 2 or 25 leagues of Corigedore; thereabout 
you have from 45 to 50 fathoms, ſandy ground. Keeping on toward Cori- 
b you ſhoalen your water gradually to 40, 35, 30 fathoms; and about 

2 miles to the weſtward thereof, you have 26 or 27 fathoms. 

As you near Corigedore, you will ſee à rock like a fail, which lies t half 
iy between it and the ſouth ſhore, bearing from Corigedore SEbS. about 
7" miles; it is ſteep to on all ſides. Vou have 20 fathoms within à quarter 
of a mile of this rock ; and from 20 to 24 fathoms between it and Corigedore; 
and between the rock and the ſouth ſhore, there are from 20 to 17 fathoms 


FE TEX 


within a a quarter of a'mile of the ſhore, all FR, ſandy ground; and no dan- 
ger but what you ſee. a a 


There is alſo another rock, called his thb Haycock Rock (from its great 
reſemblance thereunto) bearing from Corigedore W35S. about 24 miles ;- 1t 4s 


pretty high and ſteep to on all fides, having '27 fathoms within a quarter of a | 


mile all round it. Between this and the north ſhore, you have regular. ſound- 
ings, from 27 to 28, and 20 fathoms, a quarter of a mile from the ſhore; fine, 


clear, ſandy bottom: between it and Corigedore, from 2 to 22, to 29 ant 


30 fathoms; the nearer the NW. part of Corigedore, the deeper the water. 
There is a rock with an hole in it, which you may ſee through; it lies 4 very 
ſmall diſtance off the NW. or W. part of Corigedore; within a cable's 
length thereof, you have 30 fathoms. A- breaſt of Corigedore, mid- channel 
between it and the north ſhore, you have 26 fathoms; the nearer Corige- 


dore, the deeper the water; deepening from 26 to 36, 48 and 52 fathoms, 


within a quarter of a mile of the iſland. On the other hand, it ſhoalens 
quickly from 26 fathoms, mid-channel, to 16 or 15 fathoms, within a quarter 
of a mile of the north ſhore, hard ſtony ground. ; 
: Being i in 45 or 50 fathoms, 2 leagues, or thereabout, to the wedtward of 
Corigedore, ſteer directly for that iſland; and if you have a fair wind, the 


common paſſage i is between the Haycock Rock and Corigedore, and fo be- 


tween it and the north ſhore, keeping Corigedore on the ſtarboard fide. _ 

The Iſland Corigedore, or Mirabelle, is a pretty high and large iſland, near 
the entrance of Manilla Bay, but rather neareſt the north ſhore, lying in la- 
. titude 14 24N. and longitude 120? 25 E. from London, and bears from Goat 


Iſland 


-. 
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Iſland NExE. diſtance 15 leagues. There i is plenty of good, freſh water near 


the weſt part of this iſland, under a very high, ſteep cliff, about 4,of à mile 


from the rock with an hole in it; but it is bad . on a W. heach, 


though the water is always ſmoo tun. 


From Corigedore the courſe to Manila is ENEjN. 1 I 1 leagues , 
and to Caveta EbNN. 8 or 9 leagues. In this paſſage you muſt be very 


careful of a dangerous ſhoal that lies in the fair way, called St. Nicholas i 


Shoal, which has but 11 feet on the ſhoaleſt part of it, and is ſteep to. On 
the outer part of this ſhoal, the NW. part of Corigedore bears WI 3˙8. 
Caveta Church, Ey N. and the extremes of the land about Caveta, Ez 3 N. 
here are but 11 feet water, and within a ſhip s length to the north-weſtward 
thereof, you have 13 or 15 fathoms, being ſo ſteep to, that no one can tell 
when he is near it by his ſoundings; therefore have a ſtrict regard to the 
leading marks, viz. 

As you ſteer to. the eaſtward m eee be Manila, 0 or - Caveta, 8 
the N. or NW. part of Corigedore WSW. till you bring Caveta church 
ſteeple to bear E. and a remarkable hummock, cloſe to the ſea, on a point of 
land, on the north ſhore, WNW N. you are then clear of St N icholas's Shoal, 
and may ſteer for Caveta, or Manilla, at your pleaſure. Vou have ſoundings 


between Corigedore and the north ſhore, 26 fathoms; between St. Nicholas 1 


Shoal and the north ſhore, in the fair way, 17 and 18 fathoms (ſhoalening 
gradually toward the north ſhore, to 5 and 4 fathoms); and as you ſteer to the 
eaſtward, you will ſhoalen your water gradually from [7 10. 14, 12, 10 8. 6, 
and 5 fathoms, in which depth you may anchor in ſafety off Caveta, the flag- 


ſtaff Sz W. a low point of land, called Shingley Point, and Corigedore, in 


one, W3S. diſtance from Caveta a large mile, the bottom muddy, and good 
holding ground. 


Being to the weſtward of the Inland ad Jad ro with the wind eaſterly, or 


EN E. which is right out of Manilla Bay, it is beſt to go through the ſouth 
channel, between Corigedore and the ſouth ſhore; there being more room 
for a ſhip to turn to windward, and no danger but what may be ſeen ; the 
ſouth ſhore being bold, and clear of all danger. The nearer to Corigedore, 
the deeper the water on all ſides: but 5 muſt carefully obſerve the follow 


ing remarks. 
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rſt, When you are got a- breaſt the eaſternmoſt high land, on the ſouth 
ſhore, which bears from Oorigedore SE+E. you muſt be careful how you 
(and toward the fonth ſhore; for the tail of St. Nicholas's Shoal trenches 
away gradually toward the above-mentioned high land; and you will ſome- 
times ſhoalen your water ſuddenly from 12 to 6 or 7 fathoms, hard, rocky 
ground ; therefore it is adviſeable to ſtand in to no leſs than 12 or 13 fathoms; 
and as you get further to the eaſtward, not to ſtand in to leſs than 15 or 16 
fathoms ; for you may have 15 fathoms one caſt, and 7 or 6+ fathoms the 
next caſt, and then 4 WR which is on the edge of St. Neholas d 
Shoal. 

24, To weather away the eaſt part of Corigedore as ſoon as you can; you 
will have 22 or 2 3 fathoms within half a mile of it. When you can wea- 
ther it, ſtand over for the north ſhore, and keep working up along that ſhore 
(which is bold to), having in moſt places 15 or 16 fathoms a quarter of a 

mile off ſhore, and 10 or 12 fathoms at a cable's length off ſhore, chough it 
ſhoalens very ſuddenly from 15 to 10, 7, and 5 fathoms in ſome places; 3 nor 
is there any danger but what may be ſeen. 

After you are paſt Corigedore, the north ſhore has a clear, ſandy bottom, 
and good anchorage. As you go more to the eaſtward and northward, you 
will find the north ſhore more flat, and the ſoundings more gradual, having 
47 of 18 fathoms three quarters of a mile off ſhore, and 12 fathoms half a 
mile off ſhore, ſhoalening gradually from 12 to 10, 8, 6, 5, 4, and 3 fathoms, 
cloſe in ſhore. As you ſtand to the ſouthward, be careful to avoid the 

St. Nicholas's Shoal, 1 to the leading marks above uu to —_y 
your clear of it. 

In Manilla Bay there is a tide, which ebbs and flows about 3 feet perpen- 
dicularly. It is not regular in the bay; and about Corigedore, it runs ſtrong to 
the weſtward for 24 hours together, eſpecially with the wind eaſterly ; then 
it ceaſeth for 4, 5, or 6 hours, and then runs ſtrong to the weſtward again; 
between Corigedore and the north ſhore, the tides run out for 18 hours 
together to the weſtward, pretty ſtrong, and then turn and run as ſtrong to 
the eaſtward for 6 hours, in which time the water has flowed to its full 

Aa. The tide runs to the weſtward 18 hours out of the 24; and ſome- 


times 
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times the flood, and one ebb; and it flows ab Aueh in 6, as it ebbs i in 18 
hours; but the time of high water is not'aſcertained. 
Caveta is properly the ſea- port to Manilla, though it is a town and garri- 
ſon itſelf. It is ſituated on a low point of land, which forms a ſafe and ex- 
cellent harbour, though rather too ſhallow, having no more than 18 or 19 
fathoms in the deepeſt part of it, the bottom ſoft mud; great ſhips may lie 
in ſafety in Caveta Road, and be well ſheltered from the SW. and W. winds. 

Here the Spaniards have a very good marine yard, well ſtored with all kinds 
of naval ſtores; build their galleons or other ſhips, and have excellent con- 
veniences for heaving ſhips down, and repairing them, at which they are very 
dextrous, It is fortified by ſea and land; at the extreme point of it there is 
a ſquare battery, with 10 guns in the faces, to the N. and NE. in order to- 

defend the entrance of the harbour; it has alſo a citadel with 4 baſtions, &c. 
which form nearly a ſquare; this is called Fort St. Philip. The marine yard 
extends from the extreme point to this port, and the town from hence to 
the gates; it is defended toward the land by two round towers, with 10 
pieces of cannon each, and a wall with a parapet from one to the other; in 
the middle whereof is the land gate, before which is a wet ditch, formed by 
the ſea, and a draw-bridge acroſs it: without this gate there is a narrow 
neck of land, (the narroweſt part of which is not more than 32 yards over), 
for about + a mile, which adds greatly to the ſtrength of this place by land 3. 
it has 8 two other batteries to the ſeaward, one of 14 guns, and the 
other of 8 guns. 

There is no good water in Caveta, Sink i there are many wells with 
plenty of water ; but it is all brackiſh ; ; the Spaniards neither uſing it for 
drinking, nor dreſſing of victuals. They ſend: for their water up their river,. 
by Old Caveta, where they get very good water; but that river is not navi- 
gable, even for boats, only at high water; z and Is commanded by the forti- 
fications at Caveta. 1 

Manilla lies from Caveta NNEz E. about z leagues, and no danger be 
tween them; the ſoundings are regular,.from'5 fathoms, at-Caveta,.to 6, 7, 
and g. fathoms, half way to Manilla; and they thoalen- gradually, to 8, 7. 

6, 5, and 4 +, or 4 fathoms, off Manilla. If you have occaſion to turn be- 
tween them, you may ſtand | in ſhore,.any where between them, to 5 or 4 + fa 


thoms; 
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thoms, the ** being very flat; they ſhoalen very gradually every where; 
all clear ground, and muddy n 

Lou lie in a good birth in Manilla Road, with the following bearings, viz. 
the fiſhing ſtakes, at the'river's mouth, NIS E. the north baſtion, N37 E. 
the cupola, E37 N. the SW. baſtion, Ea N. in 5 fathoms water, 1 mile from 


Manilla. The Spaniſh ſhips very ſeldom anchor off Manilla, but generally 


in Caveta Road, or Harbour. 
Manilla (che principal Spaniſh ſettlement, and ſeat of a ſuperior gover- 


nor- general over all the Philippine Iflands) is a ſpacious city, ſituated on the 


Iſland Luconia, in latitude 14 36 N. and longitude, by aſtronomical obſerva- 
tion made there by the Spaniards, 120% 50 E. from London; the variation, 


by ſeveral obſervations, was 36 W. 1763. This city lies on the ſouth fide of 


the entrance of the Rio de Paſig, and is encompaſſed with a good wall, for- 
tified with baſtions, &c. but the works, though regular on the S. and E. 
ſides, are irregular on the N. and W. ſides, as they follow the * of the 
river and bay. | | 

The fituation of Manilla, and the ſafe port of Cat. make it a convenient 
place for trade; but, notwithſtanding theſe advantages, there is not much 
trade carried on there, conſidering the largeneſs of the city, and number of 
its inhabitants. They have 3 galleons, which paſs and repaſs annually be- 
tween this place and Acapulco, bringing immenſe treaſures from the latter; 
and this is their chief dependence. Theſe ſail from Acapulco in March or 
April, and arrive at Manilla in about Auguſt or September. They have alſo 
about 5 or 6 fail of other veſſels, that trade to China and Batavia; and they 


have 4 fail of row-gallies, which are armed veſſels, to guard 7 coaſt and 
lands adjacent, 


The air at Manilla is very unwholeſome, during the months of Juke, July, 
and Auguſt, being very cloſe and humid, and ſubje& to great vapours and 


 fogs, occaſioned by the vigorous vegetation from the low, level ſwampy lands, 


near to and around the city, for ſeveral miles ; whereby fevers and fluxes 


are very rife, and ſome years carry off great numbers of the inhabitants. 


The muſkatoes alſo are very troubleſome in theſe-months. 
Mood is a very ſcarce article, both here and at Caveta; there being none 
to be had but what is brought down 42 rivers from the inland parts in 


Li 


country 
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country boats. The river at Manilla is very good water; you go up it to 
the bridge, and fill your caſks in the boat. If your ſhip is in Manilla Road, 


you may water with great expedition ; ; but this river is entirely commanded 
If the garriſon 5 Manila 3 | 


CCC. B for SAILING 7 Makita: 0 the | 
STraITs of S1NCAPOUR and MALACCA, in the Nourr-Eaer 
MoxsooN. 


The method n ko to de a ae aon Manilla to che Sttalts 

of Malacca is, on leaving the Bay of Manilla, to ſteer for the Iſland Cabra, 
or Goat Iſland. The courſe is SWW. diſtance 15 leagues. You take your 
departure from Goat Iſland, and ſteer to the weſtward, ſo as to go to the 
northward of the iſlands, or ſhoals, ſeen by the South-Sea Caſtle and the 
Sabut Jung, as before mentioned; and when you are to the weſtward 
thereof, ſteer for Pulo Sapata, endeavouting to get light of it. If Sapata is 
not ſeen, and you are certain you are to the ſouthward of it, haul in to the 
weſtward, and endeavour to get ſoundings, which you will ſoon have at 40, 
45, 48, or 50 fathoms, fine grey ſand, in latitude 9e 10 N. 
After ſtriking ſoundings, you may ſteer Wbs. for Pulo Condore ; 0 in 
fo doing, you will ſhoalen your water, in the diſtance of 17 or 18 leagues, 
from go to 37 fathoms, fine grey ſand, in latitude 8˙ N. Continuing 
that courſe 13 leagues further, you will ſhoalen your water to 24 fathoms, 
fine white ſand, in latitude 8 45 N. and if it is clear weather, you will ſee 
Pulo Condore very plain, bearing about W3S. 11 or 12 leagues. If the 
weather is hazy (as it frequently is in the NE. monſoon), it matters not 
your going nearer Pulo Condore ; you may depend on your bearings and 
diſtances therefrom in that latitude and depth of water, and ay haul to the 
| ſouthward for Pulo Timoan, or Pulo Abr. 

You may ſteer 88 WIW. or SWbS. till you are in latitude 7 20 N. 1 
you will have ſoundings from 24 to 21 and 22 fathoms, fine white and 
grey ſand. From thence ſteer 88 W. or SSWEW. till you are in latitude 
5 44/N. and you will have ſoundings from 22 to 26, 3a, 34, 39, and 4 
en, ſoft * ground. From thence you may ſteer oy SSWEW. 

Ttt or 
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ar SWbs. till you are in latitude 5 N. and you will have ſoundings from 
40 to 42 and 44 fathoms, blue clay and mud. From thence ſteer SbWz W. 
till you are in latitude 3 20 N. and you will have ſoundings from 44 to 40, 
252 and 30 fathoms, coarſe gravel, ſand, and ſhells; in this latitude and 
depth of water you may ſee Pulo Timoan bearing S. 7 or 8 leagues, and 
Pulo Piſang, SbEiE. 

At the latter end of September, or r beginning of October, off Pulo Sa- 
Pata, the Catwicks, and thereabout, you will find very ſtrong currents ſet- 
ting different ways, and running much ſtronger at ſome times than others. 
When it runs ſtrongeſt (which is about 2 1 knots), it generally ſets to the 
ſouthward, from SbW. to SbE. for ſeveral hours together; then it will 
flacken, and run to the SSW. at the rate of 14 knot; then run SW. at the 
rate of a knot, for ſome time; and then run to the S. and SSE. at e 
of 2 and 2 1 knots, as before. | 
From: Pulo Sapata to Pulo Condore, the current ſets from S. to SW. 7 
WSW. at the rate of 1 L or 2 knots; and from Pulo Condore to Pulo Ti- 
moan, from S. to SSW. about 1 1 knot. 
At the SW. point of Pulo Timoan there are three very n high 
TRY two of which are called the Aﬀes Ears, from the reſemblance they 
have to the ears of that animal; which cannot eſcape the notice of thoſe 
that make this iſland. Thoſe who would anchor here,” coming from the 
northward, muſt go to the weſtward of Pulo Timoan, between it and 2 
finall iſland that lies to the weſtward of the north end of Pulo Timoan. 
The channel between them is about a * ders and has 24 fathoms, 
mid- channel. 

Lou keep about 1 l or 2 miles off the weſt ſhore of Pulo Timoan, in 
foundings from 28 to 17, 18, 20, and 22 fathoms, ſmall ſtones, ſand, and 
Mells. The beft anchorage is in a ſandy bay at the SW. part of the iſland, 
where it ſhoalens gradually from 22 to 10 and g fathoms, ſand and gravel, 
clear of rocks and foul ground. You have a good birth in 15 or 16 fathoms, 
with: the SW. point of the iſland bearing about ESE. the bight, or middle 
of the ſandy bay, NNEEE. and the an eme . of the iſland in 
9 NNW. 


There 
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There are no houſes hereabout, nor the leaſt ſign of inhabitants, though 
there are great numbers on the iſland ; but no kind of refreſhments to be 


got here. There are two very good. watering-places in this bay; the one, 
a river on the eaſt fide, where boats may fill their caſks with great eaſe ; but 


it has a bar, which prevents their going in or out at low water: the other 
is at a large conſtant running ſtream on the weſt ſide of the bay, where you 


may fill at all times: at either of them the water is very good. Here is 


alſo plenty of fire- wood for cutting, near the ſnore. The tides are regular 
here, flowing, on the full and change, E. and W. or 6 hours: the flood 


ſets to the NNW. and the ebb 88E. at the rate 1 1 * knot; and flows N 
pendicularly by the ſhore 8 or 9 feet. 


From the above ſtation, by ſteering SSE. for Pulo W you wil Jeepen 
your water from 30 fathoms, coarſe gravel, ſand, and ſhells, . to 35 and 36 
fathoms, coarſe ſand, when Pulo Aor bears W. 5 or 6 miles: and, as it is 


extremely dangerous to approach the mouth of the Straits of Sincapour, ex- 


cept the weather be clear, therefore ſhips generally anchor under Pulo 2 


in a fine bay on the SW. fide, where they lie till the weather clears. 


Pulo Aor is a ſmall, but high and woody iſland. At the SW. part thereof . 
is 2 but deep round bay, which makes a moſt excellent road, where 
you lie ſheltered from all winds, between NNE. and ESE. and as ſmooth. 
as in a mill-pond, though. there runs ever ſo high a ſea without: this is 


occafioned chiefly by a ſmall rocky iſland, which lies a ſmall diſtance to the 


in =, 2, or the whole, of the rocky iſland, with the NW. point of the bay, 
and anchor in 20 to 15 fathoms, coarſe ſand, and all clear ground. 

All ſhips coming from the northward, that intend to anchor in Pulo Aor 
day, ſhould go to the weſtward of the iſland, in order to fetch into the bay, 
which they will not be able to do if they go to the eaſtward. The watering- 
place, which is a running ſtream, is on the north fide of the bay, cloſe to 

the ſea: and here is plenty of wood for cutting. There are a great number 
of houſes in the bay, and many inhabitants, who are very ſhy; yet there 
are little or no refreſhments to be got here, except cocoa-nuts and mangoes; 

1 the 


weſtward of the north end of Pulo Aor, and breaks off the violence of the 
ſwell from the NE. You may run fo far into the above bay as to ſhut 


1 


; - 
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the latter the worſt ſort of their kind. The tides here obb and: flow ** 
6 feet: perpendicularly. 

When the weather appears: . and ſettled, weighs about midnight, in 
arder to be near the ſtraĩts mouth in the morning, and make ſure of getting 
into the ſtraits before night or thick weather comes on, which would put 
you to your ſhifts, and expoſe you to great danger. From Pulo Aor ſteer 

SbE. or SbEZE. in order to avoid the ſunken rock that lies ſouth, 6 or + 

leagues therefrom ; then ſteer 8. SbW. or SSW. The coueſo from Pulo 

Aor to Pedro Branco, in latitude 1 20 N. is SbW. 24: leagues. You will 
| have ſoundings between: them, in the fair way near Pulo Aor, 30 fathoms, 

and as you run to the ſouthward, 27, 24, 20 fathoms, ſandy ground. Keep 

in 20 fathoms till ſhoalening near the reef off Point Romania to 16, 1 5. 
or 14 fathoms. This ſhoal runs. a great way out, and is dangerous to ap- 
proach, on account of the irregular ſoundings on it; therefore come no 
nearer it than 14 or 15 fathoms. In that depth you will juſt ſee the lor 
land of Point Romania from the deck. For a leading mark to carry you 
elear of Point Romania Shoal, keep Bintang Hill SbWAW. till you bring 
Barbucet Hill to bear MzS. or W. (and in hazy weather WIN.) and Point 
Romania WbS.. 5 or 6 leagues ; then you will ſee Pedro Branco bearing SW. 
SWbW. or WSW. In clear weather you may ſee it 4 ee e but if Hayy, 
not more than 2 or 4 leagues. 

Here the tides run very . both within td about the ſtraits mouth; 
but in particular off the ſhoal of Point Romania, and about Pedro Branco, 
and that way. It runs the ſtrongeſt in the NE. monſoon. It has been 
know to run at the rate of 3 or 4 knots for 10 or 12 hours together; The 
time of flowing is uncertain, and ſeldom anſwers. calculation; ſo that it is 
not to be depended on- | 
As there is ſuch a ſtrong ſoutherly current from Pulo Aor to „ this reef off 

Point Romania, and when you come. off that and Pedro Branco, there is 
ſuch a prodigious ſtrong tide, for many hours together, as to be almoſt" a 
conſtant current, ſetting moſtly to the SSW. and SW. you ſee how dan- 
gerous it is for ſhips to be benighted, or taken in thick weather, off the mouth 
of theſe ſtraits. Should this be your caſe, and you cannot ſee the mouth 
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of the ſtraits, puſh for the Straits of Pryon, provided it be early in this 
ſeaſon, and enter the Straits of Malacca by the Carimons; but if it ſhonl# 
be late in the ſeaſon, then go for the Straits of Banca and Sunda. 

If the weather is clear, ſteer for Pedro Branco; and, when you come 
near it, you will deepen your water from 14 or 15 to 20, 25, or 30 fathoms. 


Pedro Branco bears from the outermoſt rocks, or iſlands, off Point Ro- 


mania, EbSZS. 2 & leagues. Between theſe is the channel, or entrance into 
the Straits of Sincapour : you have 20 fathoms near the reef, 25 — 
mid- channel, and 30 fathoms near Pedro Branco. 

When you have fight of Pedro Branco, bearing SW. or SWW. er 
ſo as to go 2, 3, or 4 miles to the northward of it; and when you bring 
Barbucet Hill on the outermoſt iſland off Point Romania, they will bear 
WNW. and you are clear of all the reef, and may keep mid- channel be- 


tween Pedro Branco and the ſaid Hand, and ſo enter the Straits of Sin- 


capour. 

Sounfewicd of Pedro Branco lis r rocks both above and undder waters 
and all foul ground round about it. Take care not to go too near it; for 
the tides run very ſtrong to the SSW. amongſt the rocks and ſhoals about 
Pedro Branco; but paſs it as above directed: ſhould it be near night when 
a- breaſt of Point Romania, it is beſt to haul under the point in 18 
fathoms, and anchor for the night, taking day-light to 80 through the 
narrows. | 

Being paſt Pedro Branco, and «brett Point Romania, the ſtraits are 
wide, and no danger. From Point Romania St. John's Hand lies WhSzS. 
diſtance 13 leagues : you will have ſoundings in this channel from 18 fa 
thoms, on the north ſhore, to 20 and 25 fathoms, mid-channet; and zo 
fathoms on the ſouth ſide the channel: ſteer Wbs. for St. John's Iſland; 
and when you ſee it, ktep it N Wbs. as a pal leading mark to _ 
vou clear of all danger. 

The ſouth ſide of the Straits of amenpöcr is is foul wut and ſhoal; abound- 
ing with many rocks above and under water: it is beſt therefore keeping on the 
north ſhore, in 18 or 20 fathoms, till you are up with, of a- breaſt, Johore* 
or OW River, ve Wes wy a fand-bank; the marks'for which OG 
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already given. When you have paſſed this ſand, the north ſide is all clear; 
ur the fouth fide ſtill continues foul. 


3zing a- breaſt of St. John's Iſland, your courſe to Barn Illand is Wbs. 
4 Jeapues: you have irregular ſoundings, from 30 to 25, 20, and 18 fa- 
Thoms, ſhoalening 5, 6, or 8 fathoms at a caſt, and ſometimes 10 or 12 fa- 
thams ; toward the ſouth ſhore it deepens to 40 and 50 fathoms, and then 
Thoalens again ſuddenly. St. John's Iſland is bold to, and you have good 
Wundings from 20 to 15 fathoms very near it. If day-light, or the wind, 
Tail you, It is beſt anchoring under St. John's Iſland, in 15 or 16 fathoms, 
tofr — 1 or 2 miles off ſhore, the iſland bearing from WSW. to 

From St. — s Iſland SEI. lies a ridge of rocks as to be ſeen ; and 

7thou a ſhoal WbS. 2 leagues further. From St. John's Iſland 
SWS. 2 — 2 and from Barn Iſland EbS. 2 + leagues, there lies a ſingle 
Slack rock above water, about the ſize of a ſhip's long-boat, and is © of the 
Channel from the ſouth fide of the ſtraits. From Barn Iſland SEbS. 4 or 
S males there lies a ledge of rocks. Between theſe rocks and the. Iſlands 

Rabbit and Coney is the channel, in which you have irregular ſoundings, 
berween 2d and 30 fathoms, rocky ground. 

You may paſs the Rabbit and Coney, within 4 of a mile, in 20 or 22 
Sathorns. Barn Iſland bears from St. John's Wbs. about 4 leagues. The 
vides here run very ſtrong as the iſlands lie; the flood EbN. and the ebb 
Wos. The time of 3 is uncertain. They run longeſt to the eaſt- 

ward in the SW. * and longeſt to the weſtward in the NE: 
 Invniſoon. 
When abreaſt the Rabbit and Coney, you may ſee the tree on Tree 

bearinz WzS. and Red Iſland SWbW. From hence to the weſt part 
of Barn you have ſoundings from 22, 20, 16, 15, 14, 12, 10, to 
DE fathorns, on = gravelly bank, about z of a mile to the weſtward of Barn 
Aland, where it is adviſeable to anchor, if night be coming on, and take day- 
nt co pat Sandy Iſland, on account of the uncertainty of the ſet of the tides, 
ant che irregularity of the ſoundings. 

From the ſouth part of Barn Iſland, the north part of the Little Carimon 
3 6 f or 7 leagues ; and the tree on Tree Iſland Wbs. 5 or 6 miles; 
| which | 
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which tree alſo bears, from the north peak of the Great Carimon, EN. 
Between Barn Iſland and Tree Iſland is the channel out of the Straits of Sin- 
capour. Vou have ſoundings, mid- channel, between them, from 24 to 30 
and 33 fathoms, and may ſtand toward Tree Iſland into 16 or 15 fathoms- 
but no nearer ; and into 10 or 9 fathoms, toward Barn Iſland. You have 
ſoundings alſo off the weſt part of Tree Iſland, to the northward of it, 1, 1 2, 
and 2 miles, from 20 to 23, 26, and 27 fathoms ; and as you go to the weſt- 
ward, you ſhoalen it to 20, 18 and 17 fathoms. Being a- breaſt Barn- Iſland, 
ſteer WNW. or NW. according as you have the winds and tide, obſerving the 
directions and leading- marks for going clear of Tree Iſland. Another lead- 
ing mark is, to keep the ſouth part of Barn Iſland EIS. which will lead Iu 
clear of all danger from Tree or Sandy. Iland. 

You have ſoundings from Barn Ifland, with theſe bearings, from 10 or 12 
fathoms ; near Barn Ifland, to 20, 2 5, or 30 fathoms, as far as the weſt 


part of Tree Iſland ; and to the weſtward of that, in the fair way, from 24- . 
to 20 and 17 fathoms, ouzy ground. Being paſt Tree or Sandy INand, ſteer 


for the middle of the opening between the Little Carimon and Tanjan-bou- 
lus; the courſe is about Wb. | 

From T anjan- boulus to Pulo Cocob is NWbW. 3 or 4 miles. pulo Co- 
cob is hardly to be known for an iſland, till you are cloſe up with it. From 
Pulo Cocob Pulo Piſang lies NW:W, 5 J or 6 leagues, and from the NE- 
point of the Little Carimon NNW W. 8 or 8 = leagues, You have ſound- 
ings from Pulo Cocob to Pulo Piſang, in the fair way, from 17 to 18 and 
20 fathoms ; and as you come near Pulo Piſang, you will ſhoalen your water 
to 16 fathoms; for there is a flat, which runs off above a mile from this 


ifland. If the wind ſcant, you may borrow upon Cocob to 17 or 18 fathoms, 


and upon Pifang to 11 or 12 fathoms, about 2 or 2 miles; neither ſhould 
you keep a greater diſtance from it than 5 or 6 miles, on account of the 
bank on the oppoſite ſide of the channel. Between theſe 2 iſlands the Ma- 
laye coaſt is all flat and ſhoal water: therefore come no nearer it than 12 or 
14 fathoms; nor bring Piſang to bear further to the weſtward than NWIN. 
nor ſtand nearer than 15 fathoms to the Sumatra ſide: under this depth it is 
foul ground and ſhoal water, particularly when the eaſt point of the Carimon 


bears SEZE. 4 or 5 leagues, and the outermoſt of the Two Brothers is right en 
with 
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with it, diſtance about 3 leagues ; and Pulo- Piſang is NE. 4 leagues : : it 

ſhoalens ſuddenly from 15 fathoms, ſoft ground, to 9 fathems, hard. 

There is a bank off Pulo Piſang, which lies WNW. and ESE. 7 or 8 
leagues in length; from the caſt part whereof Pulo Piſang bears ENEzE, 
or NEbE. diſtance about 3 leagues ; and from the weſt part thereof, For- 
maſa Hill bears NEbN, and Pulo Piſang Eb$, 8 leagues, or juſt in ſight. 
On this bank the America was forced to anchor in 5 fathoms ; ſhe wa 
ſteering NWbN, and they ſhoaled the water as quick as they could heave 
the lead one caſt after 8 from 14 to 10, 9, 7, and 5 fathoms, when 
they anchored, and ſent the boat to ſound + a mile round to the ſouthward, 
and found no leſs than 5 fathoms, hard ground; the north ſide of it deepened 
very quick to 19 fathoms. Pula Piſang then bare EzN. 2 leagues; the 
NE. point of the Carimons, SES. 9 or 10 leagues; and Mount Farms, 

NNW3zW. 8 or 9 leagues, 

Between this bank and Pulo Piſang, the leading mark 4 is to keep 3 
Hill NNW W. and the Carimons, SSEzE. in between 22 and 24 fathams, 
mid-channel. 

Being a-breaſt Pulo Piſang, in II or 12 PIR 2 or 3 miles diſtance, a 
NW. or NWZW. courſe will carry you clear of all danger, in ſoundings 
from 22, 20, to 15, 12 fathoms, ouzy ground. If you ſhoalen your water 
to 11 or 12 fathoms, keep more to the weſtward ; if you deepen it to 20 fa- 
thoms, keep more to the northward. Mr. Nichelſon run through this 
channel in the night, in the following manner, viz. At 8 P.M. was a-breaft 
Pulo Piſang, the ſouth part thereof bearing ENEzN.. 2 or 3 miles, in 17 
fathoms ; paſſed by the iſland in 114 and 12 fathoms ; then ſteered NW. 
and NW+zW. ſhoalened the water to 13 or 12 fathoms ; kept NW:zW. and 
having deepened it to 14 5 or 15 fathoms, then ſteered NW. 

From 8 P.M. to 2 A.M. made the courſe good NWzW. 7 leagues ; ; had i in 
that run ſoundings, from 12 to 15 fathoms; at 2 A. M. the wind ſcanted, by 
coming to the northward; from 2 to 6 A. M. the courſe made good was 
WNWIN. 4 leagues, in ſoundings from 17, 20, 24, and 25 to 28 fathoms; 

then Pulo Piſang bore Eb$3S.9 or 10 leagues, and Mount Formoſa 

NNEZE. 5 or 6 leagues. By this you ſee the above courſe 8 be eee 

0 to carry you clear of all danger. 

| After 5 
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After you have paſſed Pato Pifing; there is no danger on the north gde til 
you eome near Mount Forntofs, off which there lies # ſhout ſtretching" about s 
2 leagues along ſhore} from the SE. part whereof Mount Formoſa bears' 
NEN. and Motnt Moor? NWbN. and from the NW. part they bear 
E+8: and NW. This fhoal lies pretty müch out of a! i tel. they 
having no buſineſs ſo near in ſhore: Phe tides hEreabonr are very utivettain, 
but {et longeſt and ſtrongeſt to the weltward and north- wwe fHWard. 

From Mount Formoſa the coaft runs NW. 4 or © iges to Mount 
Moora, a ſingle hill near the fea ſhore, the land near it being low, though in 
the country the land ĩs very high and mountainous. Mount Moora bebring : 
NbW. 5 ob 6 leagues, and Mount Fottnoſa, NEZE. 3 or 4 leagues, it 23 or 
24 fathoms, you may diſcern Pulo Piſang from the deck, bearing about 
ES EIS. g or 10 leagues; and tlie outermoſt of the Water Iſlatids, Whicll ate 
high, NW. about 10 leagues. Steer for the Water Iſlahd, in oundings from 
20, 22, 24, 25, to 26 fathonis: In the offitig you will have 28 of 30 fav 
thoms; but you may paſs cloſe by the Water Iflands, and have 24 fathoms 
within 2 or 3 miles of them: luff up cloſe round theſe iſlahds for Malacez : 

Road, where in the NE. monſoon the wind is generally northerly. N 5 

Lou may lie in Malkeca Road'ih depth” of water from 5 to 12 or 17 fa- 

thoms, dhe church. and high lin in one, or neatly ſo, beating'ENR. of 


| FromMahcarRaud to Cape Ric ichado, the courſe is NW W. diftance' 10 
leagues: the depth of water between them 14, 16, 18, 20, 23, 25 fa 
thoms. When Cape Richado bears NE. 2 z miles, you will have 25 fathoms. 

From the Water Iſlands to Cape Richado, the courſe is 'NWIN. diſtance 
10 leagues: the ſoundings from 24 to 20, 16, 18, 2 5 fathoms, from 3 to 6 
miles off ſhore ; Cape Richado bearing NW. diſtance between 3 or 4 leagues.” 
Off ſhore 4 or 5 miles, lies a hard bank with 13 ſathoms on it; but within 
and without, from 20 to 24 fathoms. On this bank had, when going on 
it, 20, 18; 17; 13 fathoms; going off it, 14, 17, 21 fathoms. Witk 
z and 14 fathoms had hard ground. Off it the e ground is —_— 
Mid-way between Malacca and Cape Richado lies a rock above water ⸗ 
about a mile off ſhore; but ſhips klare no buſineſs 6 ni Ar in ſhore. The v. va- 
nee nn 1763, was 15 20 W. EAR * 

8 Uu u 2 
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From Cape Richado to the land a-breaſt Parcelar Hill, the courſe is * 
NW. northerly, diſtance 13, leagues you. have ſoundings between them 
from 16 to 20, 30, and 35 fathoms, but very irregular : keep, in from 18 to 
= fathoms. In clear weather, when a little to the weſtward of Cape Richado, 
you will ſee Parcelar Hill, bearing NWbN. or NNWZ W. 13 or 14 leagues. 

The channel between the coaſt and ſouth ſand is about 4 leagues. wide ;- 
. the ſoundings, from 16 to 20 fathoms, on the coaſt. lde; 30 fathoms, mid- 
channel; 35 fathoms, and in ſome places 40 fathoms, toward the ſouth ſand. 
All the way from Cape Richado to Parcelar the coaſt is low and level. Vou 
have pretty regular ſoundings about 4 or 5 miles off ſhore, from 18 to 25 


fathoms, which is a good depth to keep in; the ground ouzy and good an- 
chorage. The variation off Parcelar, 1762 and 1763, 16 W. 


Being a- breaſt of Parcelar Hill, or it bearing EIN. or. EIN. 3 or miles 
off ſhore 17, 18, or 19 fathoms, ſhape your courſe for the Pulo Arroes 
(otherwiſe called Aru), with reſpect to the winds and tides, taking care to keep 
Parcelar Hill EzN. or E. this will lead you through, between the north and 
ſouth ſands, clear of all danger ; but be ſure you do not bring it to wy ſouth- 
ward of eaſt, for ExS. will bring you on the 2 + fathoms bank. 4 

The tides here ſet very firong ; the flood SEbE. and the ebb NWbW. It 
flows, full and change, ESE. and WN W. or 7 2 hours; and perpendicularly 
9 or 10 feet. You have ſoundings i in the fair way, from 17 or 18 fathoms, 
1 or 4 miles from the low land off Parcelar, to 20, 22, 24, 21, 20, 27. 
165 12, 19. and 9 x fathoms ; Parcelar Hill then bearing due eaſt, and the 
low land juſt, in fight, from the poop. You are now on the eaſternmoſt bank 
in the channel, and a- breaſt of the 2 2 fathoms bank, which bears north of 
you about 2 miles; from hence you. MAY. ſees, the Round Pulo Aru from 
the main- top. bearipg WIS... 8 | 

The above bearings and depth of. water: nt 3 on and the Eliza- 
beth, when the Weymouth, in company, was in 6 fathoms water; Parcelar 
Hill bearing of her Ez ts. At the ſame time the bore north of us 1 + or 2 
miles ; and her boat, which was ſounding about Jof a mile to the north- 
ward of her, had 3 and 2 + fathoms, when Parcelar Hill bore of them E3S. 

Steering from thence to the weſtward, with Parcelar due eaſt, you deepen 
your water from 9 2 or 10 fathoms to 14,18. 20. and 22 fathoms, and then 
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ſhoalen it from 22 to 20, 10, 16, 15, 12, 11 J, 10 1. and 10 fathoms, bn 
the weſternmoſt bank, and between the north and ſouth ſatid- heads; Parc 
Hill bearing eaſt 8 or 9 leagues, and the Round Pulo Aru ſeen from tie deck. - 
W. “S. 7 or 8 leagues.” From thence, ſteering” as before, you have, for ſfebe- 
ral caſts of the lead, 10 , Tt Il T2 1, 13 fathoms ; and will ſoon dee en 
your water from 13 to 17, 19, and 24 J, or 25 fathoms, clear ground, fand 
and gravel: ſtill continuing as before, you will have from 25, 24, 23, 22, 5 
20, to 19 fathoms, and then Parcelar Hill bearing eaſt 10 or 11 leagues, and 
the Round Pulo Aru W6*S. 5 or 6 leagues, you are clear of all the fands, 
and may ſteer WNW. or NWbW. ſo as to paſs by the Pulo Arroes within 
3 or 4 leagues of them. In this coarſe, till you come within that diſtance, 
you will ſhoalen your water from 19 to 16, 1 5, and 14 1 fathoms, then 
Parcelar will bear E zes. about 12 2 leagues ; ; and the Round Pulo Aru 
Wr7S. 4 or 5 leagues. E 
- The water ſhoalens data rowurt the Pulo Aru, fronk Ic to 14, 12, ind 
13 fathoms, 5 or 6 miles off the Pulo Arroes; ouzy ground, and good anchor- 
age, if benighted, or the wind and tide apainſt you: 
The Round Pulo Aru is a leading mark through the channel, between the 
north and ſouth ſand-heads, and may be ſeen from a large ſhip's Poop, in 
clear weather, 7 or 8 1 but none of the others above 45 $o or 85 
1 l 8 : 
It flows here, on the full and Sg eaſt and weſt, or 6 o'clock; the flood 
SEbs. and the ebb NWbN. 6 hours each way, in general; but, as the tides 
have great dependence on the winds, there have been inſtances of their irre- 
gularity, the ebb running ſtrong for ꝙ hours together in the NE. monſoon, 
and the flood as long in the SW. monſoon. The tides running pretty ſtrong 
here, occaſion a great ripling, as if on ſome ſhoal or danger; but there is 
none. After you have paſſed the Pulo Arroes to the northward, wm loſe the 
tides, or they are no longer to be accounted for. 
Being off Pulo Aru, the Round Pulo Arroe bearing SW. about 4 leagues 
and the Long Pulo Arroe Ws. you have 19 fathoms water; but ſteering 
NNW. or NWbN. you will ſoon deepen your water from 12 to 22 and 25 
fathoms. When the Round Pulo Arroe bears SS WI W. 4 or 5 leagues, and 
| the ung Round Pulo Arroe WSWS. you will have 3 3 fathoms ; Hereabout 
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you meet with the ripling of the tides as aboye mentioned. As you go f0 the 
northward, you will ſoon deepen your water to 49, 42, and 44 fathoms; but 
this will not continue long; for in a ſmall diſtance you ſhoalen your water 
again to 34, 35: of 36 e Wen depths hb eas i the way to 
Pulo Jarra.. n 5 
The coutſe from the Pulo aid if to Pulo Pay is NNW. az W or 26 ine 
in regular ſoundings from 32 to 37 fathoms, ſand and ouzy bottom; but in 
the NE. monſoon, ſhips generally ſteer from the Pulo Arroes NW. or NW N. 
in order to go between Pulo Jarra and Pulo Varella. A NW. courſe will carry 
you 6 or 7 leagues to the weſtward. of Pulo Jarra, in ſoupdings from 37 to 


516 


32, 30, 3a, 36, and 38 fathoms; when Polo Irn bears NN. $067 
leagues, and Pulo Yarella W. 


Vou may paſs on either ſide of Pulo Jarra (which is ſeep to), having 30 
44 35 fathoms cloſe to it. Hereabout you generally have the current ſet- 
ting to the NW. at the rate of 20 miles in the 24 hours 3 8 it does all along 
the Malaye ſhore, in the NE. monſoon ; but the reverſe on the Sumatra 
fide ; there you find a ſoutherly current. The variation off Puls Jarta, in 
1763, was 38 W. | 

Pulo Varella is a ſmall, round, but very bigh iſland, lying from pulo 


Jarra Wbsts. 15 or 16 leagues, with ſoundings bet yr een them from 38 to, 


40 and 45 fathoms. 

The Elizabeth went between Paulo Jarra and Pulo Varella, and was PT bn 
getting to Pulo Rondo, by keeping to the weſtward,. along the Coaſt of Su- 
Matra, where ſhe met with moſtly northerly winds, and a ſoutherly current; 
for which, reaſon it is not adviſeable for ſhips to go that way, but keep along 


the Malaye Coaſt, to the eaſtward of Pulo Jarra and Pulo Pera, where you 


may anchor if the wind or current. ſhould happen to be againſt you. z 

3 rom Pulo Jarra to Pulo Pera, the courſe ĩs NNW EW. diſtance 42 leagues. 
You have ſoundings between them from 25 to 35 and 40 fathoms, fine white 
ſand, ſometimes ſand and mud. Near Pulo Pera you deepen your water, 
viz. when Pulo Pera bears NW. or NWIN. 6 or 7 leagues, you have from 
48 to 50 and 52 fathoms, ouzy ground; and to the northward of Pulo Pera, 
you have no ſoundings without 60 or 70 fathoms of line. The variation, by 


obſervations, off Pulo Pera, was 7 W. and at other times, 6E. in 1762; ſo 


that 
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that it may be faid there is no variation in theſe ſeas. Off Pulo Pera y 


meet with the true NE. monſoon. 

From Pulo Pera ſteer for the Nicobar Iſlands; ; 1 l is WV. 
diſtance 98 or 100 leagues. The SW. part of the Nicobars lies in latitude 
645 N. and 4* 55 W. longitude from Pulo Pera. Or you may ſhape your 
courſe for Pulo Rondo, in latitude 6? 5'N, and longitude 3 43 W. from 
Pulo Pera, the northernmoſt of the iſlands off Acheen Head, cap IE 
the Nicobars __ W ye 28 0 or 29 leagues. 


CCCI. eee for SAILING from CHINA 70 In B 4; on 
Evroye, through the STRAITS of: SUNDA. 


The departure of ſhips from the Coaſt of China ſhould be between the 
Walle of November and the middle of February; for, although your bu- 
ſineſs would permit you to ſail at the beginning of the eaſtern monſoon, the 
winds are {till ſo changeable, that you had better wait till they are A little 
ſettled. FT 
From Macao you ſteer a courſe to go between the little Iſland Potric 


(or Middle Ifland), and thoſe on the weſt fide; and obſerve to keep rather 


nearer the latter, on account of the dangers which ſurround the former: 


after having paſſed it, you may. ſteer SZE. to get ſoundings on the Engliſh 
Bank. | 


Navigators have taken great care to confirm their e * this. 


means, going to China, and have neglected to do it coming back: if you 
conſider the conſequence of it, you will find they are in the wrong; for, 


in the firſt caſe, an error can but (at moſt) occaſion a ſmall delay; in the 


other, they may meet with many dangers, where there is nothing to ſhewy 
the approaches, and where. a little error may cauſe the loſs of the ſhip. 
Thus you ſee the former | is the leaſt material, and the breeapeian, a 
neceſſary. | 
Having: truck ground on the Engliſh Bank, ſ{cer. to: FI SWbs. till in 
the parallel of latitude 12 30 N. then SW. to make Pulo Sapata. In ſteer- 


ing for Pulo Sapata, be careful to give it a good birth, for fear of being ſet 


within it by the currents; and, on the other hand, be cautious of keeping 
too 
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too far to the eaſtward, becauſe of the ſhoal . lies about 40 e to 
the eaſtward of Pulo Sapata. sl Men 141-04 gon 

If in Palo Sapata's latitude you ſee it not, ee ak Fan of: Pulo. us 
dore, the better to ſhape a courſe from thence to Pulo Timoan. You have 


ſoundings all the way between theſe two iſlands: therefore, when you are 


paſt the latitude of Pulo Sapata, ſound; and if you have no ground with 
50 fathoms, you may conclude you are to the eaſtward; ſo that you muſt 
haul to the weſtward, till you get ſoundings; then ſteer WSW. and WbsS, 
for Pulo Condore, and you will diminiſh your ſoundings gradually; but in 
eaſe of thick weather, &c. that you cannot ſee the iſland, keep your lead 
going every half hour; and if in the latitude thereof you have 20 fathoms, 
grey ſand and ſhells, you are not above 5 or 6 leagues from the iſland; but 
if you have from 25 to 30 — . wy be 1 "Wu are at leaſt 20 
leagues to the eaſtward. 

The bearing of Pulo Condore "AY Pulo Tse is N20*E. Matte 
122 leagues. It will not be difficult therefore to ſhape a courſe from the 
former to the latter, according to its bearing and diſtance from you. As 
for the direction and ſtrength of the currents in this ſeaſon, the rules are 
| not more certain than during the weſtern monſoon ; ſeveral ſhips have been 
driven toward the Anambas, others toward the Malaye Coaſt; the ſigns of 
being near the latter, or rather the former, are mud ſoundings, and a 
greater depth, than toward the oppoſite coaſt, When you think yourſelf 
near the latitude of theſe iſlands, if you have 45 or 50 fathoms, bear to the 
| weſtward, in order to gain the Coaſt of Malaya ; the decreaſe of whoſe 
depth is a ſurer fign of your approach thereto, than the quality of the ſound- 
ings. When you reckon yourſelf near the length of Pulo Timoan, keep 
your lead going; and when you have 32 or 33 fathoms, ſoft clay, you may 
reckon yourſelf not far off the iſland: but come not under 30 fathoms, leſt 
the currents ſet you among them. 
Ihe height of Pulo Timoan makes it eaſily ſeen at a great diſtance, . 
unleſs obſcured by cloudy weather, as ſometimes happens at this ſeaſon. . 
Having made it, you ſhape your courſe according to the diſtance you are 


from it, to go 5 or 6 leagues to the eaſtward of Pulo Aor, or nearer, if you 
| think 


— 
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think proper; but be on your guard, n the night, n 10 
tides ſetting in between theſe iſlands. . qa OH ag 
Ships bound for the Indies muſt take their een the Straits or 
Malacca; but thoſe bound to n or directly nn e obſerve 
what follows; Mkt , Bie N99W190 e 316 güne 
In failing from 5 or 6 leagries t to the eaſtward of Pulo Aorz ee 88E. 
20 leagues, then SbE. ſo as to go clear of the banks ſaid to be invcdlatitude 
25 or 30 N. NEbN. of Pulo Lingen; when they are paſſed, you e 
Sb W. as far as the Equinoctial Line, and continue this courſe ſo as to paſs;o: 


according to computation, 12 or 13 leagues to the eaſtward of Pulo Lingen 


You keep this track, not on account of the dangers which ſurround the 
eaſt part of this iſland (there are none at a diſtance from the iſland which 
render the acceſs dangerous) but to prevent the effect of a current, which 
at this ſeaſon ſets to the ſouth-weſtward ; but it ſometimes: ſets ſtrong: to 


the eaſtward, which you muſt be very careful of here, and which you may 
know by the depth of water, honeys in the fair ts from Pulo 2 to 
Pulo Taya, from 18 to 20 fathoms. + © Ty ee 


If you make a, direct courſe fr” Pulo Abr, Juſt 1 to go e pulo 


Lingen 3 or 4 leagues, you run a riſque of falling, in the night or thick 


weather, upon the Dominis, or the eaſt point of Pulo Lingen. The greateſt 


difference, to the weſtward, may not exceed 8 or g leagues at fartheſt ; ſo 
that you may always paſs 3 or 4 leagues wide of Pulo Lingen.. 
About 9 or 10 leagues off Pulo Lingen, you have about 24 or 26 fathoms; 
but ſo ſoon as you are in latitude 20 N. or latitude 1 5N. if the currents 
ſet to the eaſtward, ſtand in r Pulo Ls * you ſhoal your water 
to 20 or 18 fathoms. 13293 Y0y £54 Hf .. cagr 


From this iſland fail toward Pulo Taya . as you find the cur- 


rents); but if you ſhould happen to fall ſo far to the eaſtward: of Pulo 
Lingen, as to prevent your ſeeing it, you muſt then ſteer SW. to get fight 
of Pulo Taya, and paſs between it and the Seven Iſlands, keeping them 
3 or 4 leagues diſtance. From hence, SbW. will lead you to Bataca- 
rang Point, which bounds thy wm a of hh entrance of nen of g 
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+: In gaiſe of the currents ſettiag to the: eaſtward, you may paſs. wichia, a 
mile of Pulo Taya without danger. From hence, in the fair, way to the 
entrance of the ſtrai ts, vou have from 15 to 10 fathoms; and when you 
begin to look out for Monopin Hill, edge over toward, the Sumatra ſhore, 
to 7 or & fathoms; keep in that depth till you get fight of Monopin Hill. 
As you deepen your water, haul toward the Sumatra ſhore; and as you 
leſſen it, haul toward Banca, not going within 6, fathoms,. nor without 8 
fathoms, till you. bring Monopin Hill to bear eaſt, and Batacarang welt ; chen 
you are clear of the Frederick - Hendrick Rock. 918 11; Gt dnnn 
The bearings of Monopin Hill (which may be ſeen a great Way * in ** 
weather): will better, dire you how to enter Banca Straits; in particular, 
vou muſt; not approach the Iſland Banca, but keep along Batacarang Banks, 
in 8 0r,g fathoms, till you have paſſed the Rock F rederick- Hendrick ; the 
more the depth increaſes, the nearer ydu are to it. 
In ſailing from the Seven Iſlands eee Boing, when you are 5 
or 5 leagues from the entrance of the ſtraits: if the night, or thick weather, 
prevent your ſeeing Monopin Hill, it will be. neceſſary to anchor, and wait 
for clear weather, or the return of day, ta enter; otherwiſe, you may fall foul 
of Frederick-Endrick, or the Banks of Batacarang. As the north and eaſt 
parts of Banca are not well known, there are reckoned a greater number. of 
iſlands than are duermig the charts.. Here AR” a remark; from. the 
Engliſh „ 
Capt. John Harle, in dee Maccleafield,. c coming 1 3 Ghina, the ſun 
in his zenith (it being then ſome what difficult to take the latitude at ſea), 
and deceived by the SE. currents, took Pulo Toties for Pulo Tonpon, or 
Taya, and fell in with the back ſide of Banca. He found very good ſound- 
ings in 18 or 20 fathoms, at a reaſonable diſtance off ſhore, with ſome ſmall 
iſlands on the coaſt ; but ſo near that none would coyet to go between them. ; 
He went between the iſlands that lie: off, and the 8. (caſt) end of Banca, in 
mid- channel, 18 fathoms; but he believes they might have gone much 
nearer the ſhore, and recommends it as an extraordinary paſſage. 
Although. no accident happened to this ſhip; the ſame. ſucceſs is not 
always to be expected; it is adviſeable to beware of n into the Mb 
Ingonvenicncy. — 
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Frederick-Endrick being paſſed, ſhape your courſe to range along the 
banks which project about 3 miles from the mouths of Palimbam River, 
rather than the Coaſt of Banca; you muſt alſo be mindful of the tides of 
theſe rivers, in order to avoid being driven on the banks by the flood, or 
on the Coaſt of Banca by the ebb. It is beſt to keep mid- channel, till 
a- breaſt the Fourth Point. | 

When you are paſt the Fourth Point, wu ang Sumatra as far as the 
Third Point (here the currents run very ſtrong and uncertain, ſometimes 18 
or 24 hours one way ; therefore it is not adviſeable to fail here in the night), 
and go within 2 miles thereof, then toward the Nanka Iſlands; from 

| thence ſhape your courſe toward the Second Point of the ſtrait : by fo 
doing you eſcape the mud bank, which fills up the bay between theſe points. 
Take notice of the tree, which, in failing from the northward, eafily diſtin- 
guiſhes the Second Point from every other place upon the coaſt. | 

Beyond this, keep 2 miles off ſhore, as far as the Firſt Point; and when 
paſt it, you ſtand to the ſouthward, ſo as to paſs 2 leagues to the weſtward 
of Lucepara : at this diſtance you avoid the ſhoals which ſurround it. (Be- 
' tween the Firſt and Second Points lies a ſhoal off the Banca ſhore, almoſt 
mid-channel over; ſo that you muſt take care you do not come half-channel 
over toward Banca.) The principal reef, and that which moſt requires 
£5 your notice, 1s fituate between the Firſt Point and this iſland ; ſometimes 

the ſea breaks upon it. The beſt method to guard againſt it is, after paſſing 
the Firſt Point, not to fail above a league and an half from the Sumatra 
ſhore, which lies SbW. | 
When Lucepara bears eaſt, at the diſtance above mentioned; Khoi SE. 
to paſs it, and get into deeper water. You are ſometimes obliged to edge to 
the eaſtward, on account of the tides, which, in coming out of the Straits 
of Banca, take their courſe toward Great-Tree Ifland. Its being very ſhoal - 
along this coaſt, renders its acceſs wn: org it will therefore be neceſſary 
to keep the lead going, 
Or, when you approach the Firſt Point of Sumatra, haul in toward it 3 
and when a-breaſt of it, about 3 miles off, you will ſee the Iſland Lucepara 
SSE3E. 5 leagues; then ſteer SJE. till it bears SEE. keeping about 3 


miles from the Sumatra ſhore ; then ſteer S. till it comes gut EvE$S. the 
XXX | Firſt 
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Fitſt Poiot NbWiW. and the ſcethernmoſt part of Sumatra in pot 
SSW3W. then edge over to the 88E. toward Lucepara, till it bears E=S, 
or E. then ſteer SEbS: till it comes out EbN. and ENE. then ſteer SE. 
till you have brought it NE. 5 or 6 miles; then Meer 8EbE. till it bears 
N. and NBW. and then you are clear of the banks. By well obſerving 
; . courſes and bearings, you will have no leſs than $5 or 44 fathoms. _ 
From Lucepara ſhape à courſe toward the Two Siſters (commonly called 
as Two Brothers). Capt. Haggis makes them to bear neareſt NbE. and 
 SbW. of each other, and juſt 2* difference of latitude between them. It 
is neceſſary here to have recourſe to ſounding; and after loſing fight of 
Lucepara, to keep as much as poſſible in depth from 9 to 12 and 13 fa- 
thoms. If you find it leſs than 9 fathoms, as may happen (eſpecially 
about the bank off Great-Tree Iſland), edge a little to the eaſtward ; but 
if you meet with more than 12 or 13 fathoms near the Two Siſters, you 
muſt haul in to the weſtward ; by this means, and often ſoanding, you 
may always be ſure of making the Two Siſters. However, you muſt not 
expect between Lucepara and the Two Siſters to find very regular ſoundings; 
the inequalities are ſometimes conſiderable ; but you cannot be deceived if 
you' keep conſtantly ſounding. | 
On approaching the Two Sifters, if you lg not a perfect Web ade of 
them before night, it will be better to anchor, or put about, than hazard 
the paſſing them in the dark, and thereby riſque either the running on the 
Shabanders, or the other bank, lying EbN. of theſe iſlands; there being no 
other way to avoid theſe dangers, than by keeping a proper diſtance from 
the Two Siſters. This danger had like to have happened to the Worceſter, 
Capt. Hall, in 1765, they having miſtaken ſome high land on Sumatra for 
the Two Siſters, which at ſun-ſet bore SSW. but having a ſquall in the 
night, they anchored in 11 fathoms, and at :ſun-riſe ſaw Sumatra from 
SWbs. to SW. Had they not anchored, they would have run into danger; 
therefore it is proper to have a perfect ſight of them, if you intend failing 
in the night. At firſt ſight, coming from the northward, they appear in 
one, though two round iflands ; and may be ſeen 6 or 7 leagues. You may 
fail as near as you pleaſe to the weſtward of them, — 10 or 11 22 
within 3 of a mile of them. > EE co | | 
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The boats go for water about the ſouthernmoſt point in ſight, till they 


bring the ſaid hummock NWbN. then they will open a ſmall ſandy bay, at 


the eaſternmoſt part of which is a run of freſh water, and a path cut through. 
the wood to the place where you fill (about 100 yards up) very convenient 


for rolling your caſæk; but if you fill below, depend upon it your water will 


be brackiſh, though you fill it at low water. But this place has been ob- 


jected againſt, as the boats have to row round the point againſt the curtent, 
do that they can make but one trip a day; therefore ſhips; for the conveniency 


of watering, may anchor right off the watering place, where you are as well 


defended from the NW. winds as at the former; and the SW. winds blow 


qually in on both, unleſs you run in there under 35 fathoms; and then you 
are in a manner land- locked, which cannot be done off the watering - place. 
But the conveniency is ſo great, and the hazard ſo little, that you may an- 
chor with the 2 2 land nne nn in 3 5 mn ſoft n half a 
mile off ſhore. | 0 i 1 
Between Middle Iſland, and ſeveral bien to he ee of Hog Point, i is 

a very fine channel to enter the Straits of Sunda, coming from the northward. 
This channel ſeems advantageous, eſpecially in this ſeaſon; becauſe it affords 


much better ſhelter from the winds than that between the Fourth Point and 


and Middle Iſland. Thoſe who would - paſs through it, muſt ſteer from 


North Iſland, ſo as range very near the iſlands lying along the Coaſt of Suma- 
tra, that they may anchor there, in caſe of a calm; and hen they have paſſed 


the ſouthernmoſt of them, ſteer ſo as to paſs on the ſame ſide of Cracata 
Ifland, and then toward Prince's Iſland. Captain Hall paſſed cloſe to all 
theſe iſlands, and found them ſteep to. But obſerve herein, when you have 


Middle Iſland, or Thwart the Way, not to come too near Hog Point; 


e off it there are ſeveral rocks under water. Captain Hall faw them 


— for at leaſt : a mile. Alſo, that 88 W. 2 Sin from Pulo Crocatao 


(or Cracata) there is a dangerous rock under water. 
To the north- eaſtward of Middle Iſland, there is a e near W n 


edge, on which the ſea breaks. It lies, according to a ourious Dutch draught, 
about 2 leagues from this iſland, and Wb N. one league from the Button. 


There is alſo another at the NW. end, called the Stroom Rock, which looks 
like a boat turned upſide down; but at high water there is only a rippling to 
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be ſeen over it. Captain Hall ſays that you may go very cloſe to the weſt- 
ward of it. This rock, and the want of anchoring- ground in mid - channel, 
renders it difficult ; fo that, upon the appearance of an approaching calm, 
you ſhould not attempt it; but if it ſhould happen, that after having paſſed 
Middle Iſland, the current ſhould drive you back thither, you muſt refolve 
to anchor, and wait for a breeze. Though the charts mark no ſoundings to 
the weſtward of this iſland, yet there are 45 fathoms 1 J league off. 5 
Several navigators have thought to go out of the Straits of Sunda by the 
channel between Prince's Iſland and the Coaſt of Sumatra; it may ſucceed 
better than paſſing to the northward of Middle Iſland; but the winds from 
N. to NE. which favour this paſſage, are generally of ſhort continuance 3 
and the way being long, you may be liable, during the ſucceeding | 
de toſſed from fide to fide by the currents, without being able to help your=- 
ſelf: beſides, in this part, eſpecially to the northward of Prince's Iſland, 
there is no depth for anchoring but very near ſhore, and the monſoon wind 
blowing afterward, you may be (after many difficulties) obliged to go through 
the channel between this iſland and the Coaſt of Java, by which ſhips are 
accuſtomed to go out, on account of the winds and currents which _ 
tate this paſſage. © The Duteh-call-this Behouden, or the Safe Paſſage. 
| Notwithſtanding theſe advantages, whether you fail from the — 
at Prince's Iſland, or come directly out of the ſtraits, you muſt keep as near 
this iſland as poſſible ; and avoid approaching that of Cantaye (or Mew Iſland), 
from whence, at this ſeaſon, it will be with great difficulty that you get off 
again. In this manner having reached the weſt, or rather the ſouth point, 
you fail near the rocks called the Carpenters, which project out from its ex- 
tremity. Here is no danger at the diſtance of a ſtone's caſt. Here you often 
meet with a violent oppoſition between wind and' tide, when the ſea agitated 
riſes and breaks furiouſly on the weſt point of Java. This proves it neceſſarx 
» 2 on Ws e e N to 3 _—_ expoſed to evident danger. As 
n nd, ſtanding to the ſouthwards. 
to ger into che varkble winds way, by favour of which you may reach the 
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| The aſual time for ſhips that are bound to n to ſail from 8 or 
— is in April, or early in May. You may coaſt it along the Malabar Coaſt 
at a reaſonable diſtance, in ſight thereof, or in ſoundings. The beſt way is to 
keep a good offing in May, as the winds then pretty much to the weſt- 
ward, and are often to the ſouthward of the weſt. Vou may take your de- 
partute from Cape Comorin, from whence ſhips make about 16%. longitude 
to Pulo Rondo, or 14* 3 to the SW. part of the Nicobars: but you may ſteer 
from Cape Comorin for Point de Gall, and. take your depatture from thenge 
for Pulo Rondo, which bears due eaſt from Point de Gall. Ships uſually 
make about 13 f E. longitude between them. Ships that take their de- 
parture from the Great Baſſas, make about 10% to the SW. . of * 
Nicobars, or 147 4 to Pulo Rondo. 0 8 
In croſſing the Bay of Bengal, you are to ng Mala: bar is nent 
northerly current during the SW. monſoon, and a ſoutherly or SW. current 
the NE. monſoon ; which you muſt make allowance for in the courſe ſteered. 
Having made Pulo Rondo, proceed for failing through the AA * Ma- 


ee 68 Palo Sapats, and from Palo i to Canton. 
7 


c RRAAAEG b in «Baume from Bounav #0 the Cars. of 
G00 Horz, through the IxNER PASssACE; or berween Mapa- 
GaSCAR and the CoasT of ArRIcA. By Mr. Nichelſon. _ 


4 We ſet ſail from Bombay, December. 16, 1763, 404 ſteered avg: 1 
Coaſt of Malabar, in ſoundings from 10 to 40 fathoms; having moderate 
land and fea bree zes, fair weather, and ſmooth water. The winds hung 
much more to the ſouthward than I ever knew them, blowing moſtly from 
ESE. to 8. SW. and WSW. (very uncommon -winds on this coat in De- 
cember.) ; 
On the 3oth we joined Admiral Cornith i in his . Majeſty” s ſhip the Norfolk 
in f with his Majeſty's 8 ſhips America and Chatham, off Callicut, 


from 


| 
I 
j 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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from . we took our departure (allowing its latitude 11 21 N. and 


longitude 75? 30 E. from London), and failed through the Nine-degree 


Channel, with moderate winds in the NE. quarter. The beſt latitude to 


keep in, ſteering through the Laccadive Iſlands, is 9 40 N. 
On the iſt of January, 1764, at noon, being 1 in latitude, by obſervation, 


9 49N. and longitude, made from Callicut, 3* 6'W, ſaw the Iſland Seuheli- 
par, from the maſt-head, bearing NbE. diſtance 6 or 7 leagues : this is a low 


flat iſland. The variation was obſerved, A. M. 1* W. from thence ſteered 


to make the land to the northward of Cape Baſſas, and met with nothing 


very remarkable, having ſteady moderate gales in the NE. quarter, a ſmooth 


_ ſea, and pleaſant weather; found little or no current, ſometimes a few miles 
to the northward, and at others as much to the. OG in the 24 hours, 
until we made the land. 


On the 15th, at 3 paſt's P. M. being then in blende hy account, 6* 4.7 N. 
and longitude, made from Callicut, 24 2 W. the variation 10% 29 W. ſaw 


the land of Africa from NNW. to WES. diſtance 5 or 6 leagues: at the ſame 


time ſounded, and had go fathoms, fine white ſand. We ſteered a SSWEW. 
courſe all night, which carried us rather off the land: a 8Wbs. courſe by 


compaſs, ſeems. to be the along-ſhore courſe. 


The land hereabout is pretty high, with white abit. or Gael hills, near hs 


| ſea, which may be ſeen in clear weather, 8 or 9 leagues, and ſeems to be 


pretty bold, and clear of danger. The variation, A. M. by ſeveral ob- 


ſervations, was 1038 W. At non the latitude, by obſervation, 4 40 N. 
and longitude, made from Callicut, 25 à20 W. We this day found a current, 


which ſe 
The 1 


* ſhip 19 miles to the ſouthward of the reckoning. 
, at 6 P.M. Cape Baſſas bore Wbszs. the northernmoſt nd in 


fight, N. diſtance, off ſhore, about 7 leagues; being then in latitude, by ac- 


count, 4* 15 N. and longitude, made from Callicut, 25? 35'W. or 49 57/E. 
from London: the variation 10 43W. The courſe and diſtance from the 
land we firſt made, in latitude 6 4% N. to Cape Baſſas, is S. 25 W. or 
SSW W. about 57 leagues. This day found the current had ſet the 5 
27 miles again to the ſouthward of the reckoning. PI 

Took my departure from Cape Baſſas in latitude 4 1o'N. and 3 
by computation, 49 5E. from London; and found the current along this 
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coaft generally y ſetting to the ſorthward, ſomietitnes at the tate of 35 or 46 
miles — 24 hours; On the 18 ck, eroſſed — — in longitude} 
made from 5 Baſſas, 2%% UW. che variation 13% 16'W - | 
On the 27th at noon, ſaw the Coaſt of Moſambique very plain, from! 
NWbW. to W. I imagine it to be. Very high Land, as we Were ak Tealt”r 4 
o'r ages fromm it, and fa only the wupb et end hills, which appeared 
like iflands. The latitude In, by obſer vation, 13 428. and longitude} 
made from Cape Baffas, & FW. Mofembique bearing, by eſtimation, 8398 W. 
diſtance 34 leagürs, had moſtfy moderate gales from the NE. quarter ſbme- 
times ESE. and ſometimes — an fair weather, "a: current ſtilf 
ſetting moſtly to che ſouthwätel. The vafistion increiſed to 175 W. 
nde dur reckoning from Cape Baſſis to Molambigle pretty exact, took 

a freſh departure from Moſambique, ſuppoſing it to beat ay tin 
noon; allowing its latitudde 1548. and Longitude by computation, 41 56. 
from Eondon. The 28th; found the cutrent had ſet the ſhip 40 miles 4 
the ſouthward of account in the laſt 24 hours; the winds Wan Wb N. e 
NW. and NNE. with ſotne ſqualls, thunder, lightening, and rain. ' be 
29th, freſh gales from N. and NNE. to ENE. hazy weather, with ſome 
rain, arid a large ſwell from the NNE.” Found ourſelves 59 miles to the 
ſouthward of the reckoning (ſuppoling this current ſets SW). The fun 
near our Zenith. The zorh, ſtrong gales and ſqualls from N. to NEbN. 4 
with a large ſea from the NNE. thick hazy weather, and fome rain. This 
day found outfelves 8 miles to the northward of account: latitude, by ob- 
ſervation 19 55'S. longitulle, made from Moſambique, 41 W. 6 
The 31ſt, toward evening, had a great ſea from the SE. which chwarted 
that from the NNE. and made a very high confuſed ſea. At midnight came 
on a violent hard gale of wind, with much rain. The wind from noon to 
midnight veered round gradually from NbE. to NEbE. E, ESE. and SE, 
then the gale was at the height : from midnight to noon the gale rather i in- 
creafed, and the wind veered from 8E. to SSE. We were lying under a 
reefed and balanced niizen, and mizen ftay-fail, much diſtreſſed on account 
of the ſhip's being ſo leaky, that ſhe gained upon all the pumps, and bailing 
at all the hatehways with buckets, &c. At noon it blew very hard, with 
rain, and a great ſea from the SE. latitude in, by account, 20 46'S. and 
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longitude; made from Moſatbique, 2 1 W. We here loſt the NE. trade. 
From this time to the 3d of February, had ſtrong gales from 8. to $bE. 
SbW. SWbs. SW. and WSW. witk cloudy weather, ae hard . 
with rain; and a very great ſea from the 8E. 
This day we loſt our rudder, which, together, with, the 1 as 
of our ſhip; made us really in a diſtreſſed condition: latitude in, by ob- 
ſervation, 19 52'S. and longitude, made from Moſambique, 1* W. Found 
ve were ſet 60 miles to the ſouthward of the reckoning, ſincs the laſt ob- 
ſervation,” From the 3d to the 8th, had the winds from WSW. Wbs. 
SWbW. to SbW. SbE. and 8. moſtly freſh gales, cloudy weather, with 
frequent ſqualls and rain, and a large ſwell from the ſouthward. Found 
the current, for theſe laſt 5 days, had ſet the ſhip to the ſouthwrd,, of the 
an 60 14: rate of E miles a day. J Db 51, git 9mot et 
This day got a machine over- board, and ſteered the thip with it, inſtead 
of a rudder: latitude in, by obſervation, 210 458. and longitude made 
35 E. from Moſambique: the variation 24 32 W. The next day found the 
ſhip had been ſet Rs to nn. of account, and 15 mi bps 
: on the joth. 1 1 0 ot crit nue G2 5 543 
On this a: ths 8 "0 WO ne, 8 3 Fa been Cape 
St. Sebaſtian, that at 8, A. M. it bote due welt, 24 leagues; from Which 
bearing I corrected my reckoning, and took a freſh. departure, finding the 
ſnip q 22. to the weſtward of the reckoning from whence judge the ſtrong 
current, we have found ſetting to the ſouthward; muſt, have ſet. to the weſt- 
ward alſo: ſo that we were for ſeveral days within 20 and 2 5 leagues of the 
continent, and conſequently paſſed the Baſſas de India a great way to the 
weſtward of them: latitude, in, by obſervation, 22 5608. and longitude 
4* 2 E. from Cape St. Sebaſtian; the variation 2 5 KW. WEY bod 
From the 1oth to the 28th, had a great variety of winds, and weather, 
but moſtly: from the eaſtern board, moderate and fair. The current has ſet 
chiefly to the ſouth ward, of various degrees of ſtrength, from 49, to 7 miles 
in the 24 hours: ſometimes we haye not been ſenſible. of any current for 
2 or 3 days together; at othets a ſmall matter to the northward, | and that 
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latitude tas! by obſervation, 37 28. and | nude made, 7% 97 from 
_ St. Sebaſtian :' the variation 22 FW. 10 NF tif of Smit 2117 017 | 
On the 29th, at 2 P. M. the extremes of the land bore} from\ENE/ to 
NEW. and a remarkable high peak NEH. diſtance 14. Or; 1 57 leaguęs. 
This land in general ſeems very high and mountainous, and ſome part of it 
is exceeding high: according to our latitude, it is not laid down in the 
charts ſo far to the ſouthward, by a great deal, as it ought to d At non, 
were in latitude, by obſervation, 35 78. and longitude made, 9%. 
from Cape St. Sebaſtian: the variation 21 40 W. had ſoundings-po,fa- 
thoms, fine black ſand. We coaſted it in ſoundings from 68 to 30, . 
and 38 fathoms, diſtance off ſhore from 15 or 16 to 7 or 8 leagues. There 
are many openings to the ſea along this coaſt; which ſeem to form deep 
bays ; ſome of them ſo deep we could not ſee the land at the further end. 
March 4th, made Cape Lagullas, which is a low point of land with a 
gradual flope to the ſeaward, and forms itſelf in 2 points; one running out 
to the ſouthward a long way into the ſea (this is the proper Cape: Lagullas) ; 
the other point is alſo low, and lies ſome diſtance to the north-eaſtward: of 
the true cape: the land between them forming a round bay, ſeemingly 
about 3 leagues wide. The coaſt, from the inner point, turns in with a 
quick rounding to the northward, and forms a very Foun eb the baer 
the north- eaſtward being ſeen only at a great diſtanſſe .. 
g When Cape Lagullas and the point before mentioned ia heatids 
NNEJFN. and the pitch of the cape NbE. 4 or 5 leagues, you will then 
have ſoundings in 50 fathoms, fine grey ſand. Then you may ſee a very 
high bluff point of land cloſe to the ſea, bearing NWIN. g or 10 leagues ; 
the weſternmoſt land in ſight, and appearing like a gunner's quoin: this 
lies from Cape Lagullas W 8 or '9 hs l and _ Falſo N 
diſtance 24 leagues. , 
Although Cape Lagullas is a low peine of land, at ſome mall diſtance from 
the ſea, it is about the height of the North Foreland ; and the land riſes 
gradually to a conſiderable height in-landward. At ſome diſtance in land 
are ſeen very high mountains; but no land near the ſea ſo high as the Gun- 
*. ner's hel either to the eaſtward or the weſtward: therefore (hips, ſeeing 
15 115 Yyy 2 the 
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the land about this coaſt at 10, 1125 or 14 leagues diftance, muſt of - conrſe 
ſet the Gunner's Quoin land for Cape Lagullas, it being the only land near 
the {ca that can be ern at that diſtance. When the Gunner's Quoin bears 
Ab W. it does not appear like ne as it an you are off __ 
| * but in a very different form. 
When Cape Lagullas bears EN. 955 or 8 . ee land of 4 
ed Quoin Mountain, NE. 4 or 53 leagues, you will have 50 fathoms, 
fine ſand. When the Gunner's Quoin Mountain (which, forms an high 
bluff point, when you are either to the eaſtward or weſtward of it) bears 
EbN. and the extreme of the land to the weſtward (which then ſeems to 
be a pretty high ſteep point of land) bears NNW. diſtance off ſhore 
4 leagues, you will have 50 fathoms, coarſe brown ſand. The land then 
bearing NNW. trenches. in quickly to the northward, and forms à bay 
between it and the land of Cape Falſo, ſo very deep that you cannot ſee the 
further part thereof from the ſhip's deck. en | 
Standing to the weſtward, in latitude 34* 41'S. 8 or 9: 0e off 8 
oppoſite this bay, you deepen your water from 50 to 60, 70, and 80 fathoms, 
ſand and ouze; when you are about 6 or 7 leagues to the eaſtward of 
Cape Falſo: the variation, 1764, 19 30 W. To the weſtward of this 
bay, and g or 6 leagues to the eaſtward of Cape Falſo, the land is very high 
and mountainous near the fea, with ſeveral openings like the entrances of 
bays, or harbours. 
On the 6th at noon, + FOOD Point 1 NbwzwW. . about 
5 leagues ; at the ſame time had ſoundings in 68 fathoms, muddy ground: 
latitude in, by obſervation, 34? 41'S. and longitude made 13 21'W. from 
Cape St. Sebaſtian: the variation 19 390 W. By the reckoning this day, 
at noon, the ſhip was 4 leagues to the eaſtward of Cape Falſo, or 10 leagues 
from the Cape of Good Hope, which, according to ſeveral obſervations re- 
peatedly made in the years 1/751, 1752, and 1753, is in longitude 187 go'E.. 
from London; ſo that the true longitude of the ſhip was 19 7'E. from 
London. Allowing Cape St. Sebaſtian in longitude 262 32/E. from London, 
and deducting 19 7 therefrom, the longitude made from thence ſhould. be 
17 25 W. whereas, by the reckoning,” it was only 1 3 31/W. which ſhews 
r | that 
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muddy ground; at the ſame time the extremes of the land to the eaſt ward 
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that the current. ups ſet een che weſtward along this oe. as it 
r ed 9 1 Bube 176 n f on 133. 
— Point; We Felle, eee point an abe 226 ide 
of Falſe Bay, and lies about 6 leagues due caſt from ſhe Cape of Goat 
Hope, and may be ſeen 8 or g leagues; between them is the entrance iotp- 
Falſe Bay. At the outer part of Falſe Cape there is an hill, hich, when 
you are to the eaſtward of it, appears much like the Sugar-Loaf Hill n 
Table Bay; this hill is ſeparate from the other high land; ind at a ſmall 
diſtance within this hill there is another of the ſame form, but not fo highs 
the land near the ſea, and about thoſe hills, being very low, makes them 
appear conſpicuous when you are to n. eaſtward of _— Ep Cape 
Falſo may be known. 7 2 
At a ſmall diſtance within the i inner bill chin are very „ Hin W 
one of which is level on the top; at a diſtance it has ſome ſmall reſem- 
blance of the Table Land at Table Bay, which gives it the name of the 
two hills, one for the Sugar Loaf, and the other for the Lion's: Rump: 
but there is one thing that may at all times convinee people of their miſ- 
take, the ſoundings. The outer hill at Cape Falſo bearing NWZ W. 
about 5 leagues, latitude in 34 408. had ſoundings 68 fathoms, white 


bore EbSZS. whereas with the Sugar-Loaf Hill in Table Bay bearing ſo, 
and in that latitude and diſtance from the land, you have no ſoundings. 
T worked the bearings and diſtance from the land we firſt ſaw, on the 
29th of February, to Cape Falſo, W27S.. 100 leagues ; whereas the charts 
make it Wbs. and allowing for the ſet of the current during the 7 days 
we coaſted it along ſhore, 30 leagues more may be added, which will make 
the diſtance of the land we fell in with 130 leagues eaſtward of Cape Falſo: 
allowing 21 leagues for the eurrent en is in al wh hr it 
will make 91 leagues. wo 
The land is every where et high * . in AR 
and near the ſea, and full of large and wide openings, as above mentioned. 
The — are very regular every: where to the caſtward : where we firſt 
made: 
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made the! and, you have 6 5 fathoms, at 14 or 15 leagues off ſhore; and 
16 of 47 Kabale 8 or 9 leagues off ſhore; about Cape Lagullas you have 
$5" or 38 fathoms, 7 or 8 leagues off ſhove / and about 5, 6, or 7 leagues 
to the eaſtward of Cape Falſo, vou have 60 and 64 en muddy ground, 
5 or 6 leagues off ſhore. 1 
itt the offing, Cape Lagullas beavingy/ by W from NEbN. to N. 
about 18 or 20 leagues, in latitude 36 38. you have ſoundings on this 
bank from 75 to 80 fathoms, fine grey ſand; and 12 or f 5 leagues to the 
eaſtward of that, the —— 39'W. 1764, go fathoms, brown muddy 
fand. In this latitude the bank runs but little further to the eaſtward ; for 
in g or 10 leagues you have no ſoundings. 
In the opening of Bay Falſo you have 54 and 56: bee nds . 
Hottentets Point, or Cape Falſo, bearing ENE. and the eaſternmoſt part 
of the Cape of Good Hope N WW. z or 4 leagues; in latitude 34 25'S, 
and variation 19% 3̃ W. for 1764. About 3 or 4 leagues further off ſhore, 
you have 64 and 70 fathoms. The bank does not run far off the ſhore here- 
about. The variation i is inereaſed near a n at thoſe „ere to the pre- 
ſent year 1780. 109 * 1 3¹ „ 0118s : 1 
As you run to the weſtward cones the Caps of Good Samos you will 
ſhoalen your water from 68 to 60, 55, or 54 fathoms, muddy, ground; in 
which latter depth Cape Falſo bears eaſt, diſtance about 3 leagues; and 
the very pitch of the Cape of Good Hope (which is the ſouth- eaſternmoſt 
point of land on the weſt ſide of Bay Falſo) NW. about 3 leagues. On 
the piteh of the cape, or very near it, is a very high, ragged, rocky, peaked 
Bill, ſomething in ſhape like the Sugar-Loaf Hill, but not ſo high, with 
no other high land near it. Within the entrance of Falſe Bay, you have 
ſoundings from 40 to 36 fathoms, ſandy ground, ſometimes, mud. The 
| pitch of the Cape of Good Hope bears, from the pitch of the Falſe Cape, 
by compaſs, WbNN. ſo that, allowing the variation, they bear due caſt 
1 weſt of each other, in latitude 34 25'S; and diſtance 6 leagues. 
The Rocks, and other dangers near the Cape of Good Hope, have: been 
aueh e in Section ann *. 37 which ſee. 
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to angel 5 3G 


As ſoon as you- are clear of the land near = Good. Hob: ſteer NW. 


this will ſoon bring you into the SE. -trade-wind ; and, in the fair ear 


ther ſeaſon; you ne have freſnh een __ fouth-callmardly golf 
rent cert OC 20091 W 65% erofieney 55 £03 tb biewflcs 


- Tt has been too R the ptactice, inobGnies his variation of the cm: 


paſs at ſea, not to be ſo exact as could be wiſhed ; but obſerving the yaria+ 


tion with exactneſs is of much greater utility than correcting the courſe by 
the common method of ſailing; and, if nicely obſerved, anſwers all the 
ends of N e in *r. ee nnn where! the: increaſe eee 
realy is quick. 1 2.105 ö $001 16} NWS for bie bos 


It is my ing: mh? cats there vill be fone wit whites 
diſcoveries made by the variation of the compaſs; ſo I hope there will. be 


more attention Po to _ ner ex for the time to come, than hitherto 


Has been. SO } 203 EW Ddievwtts 's 4iitor ii: Tis 3-5: 
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for, in latitude 32% 40 8. and longitude, made from) the Table, Land, A 


24 W. we had 19? 35 W. in-latitudet31%30/S:-and- longitude made g2ditto, 
had 19% 25 W. in latitude /29% 508. and longitude, weſting 35, had 18? 
f variation, which decreaſes gradually as you run toward St. Helena. 

In the parallel of that iſland, and 3. 100 eaſtward thereof, we had 1 


42 W. variation; about 25 to the eaſtward, had 1 3? or 125 SSW. andi 12 20 
to the eaſtward, had 11 50 W. and in St. Helena Road bad. a0 38 W. ITY 


St. Helena is an high, ſteep, rocky iſland, about 18 or 20 miles in cir- 


| efron acceſſible only at the landing place, on the NW. fide thereof, 


which is well defended with batteries of guns, A ſhip bound to this iſland . 


muſt run down along the north ſide of it, and within Ala cables length of 


Sugar-Loaf Point, and afterward keep the ſhore cloſe a - board, within a 
* 8 length: there is no dangers the ſhore being bold and ſteep to. On 


4. 
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the weſt, part of Sugar-Loaf Point ſtands a ſmall fort; a little to the fouth= 
ward thereof is Rupert's Valley, where there is a good line 6f gun: the 
next point to the ſeuthward of the i valley is an high ſteep point, called 
Munden's Point, on the top of which there 1 is a battery of guns; this point 
muſt be kept cloſe a- board: the next valley is called James's, or _ 
Valley; off which is the place vf.anclioritgs/') 7 4 
Vou may anchor in from 8 te 5 fathems. The flag-taif, at ** forn 
bearitig from SBE. to SEbS.\Sugdr-Ioaf Point, NEbE, and Horſe-Paſture 
Point, SWbW+W. diſtance off ſhore about 4 a mile: with theſe bearings 
you: have 4 good and convenient birth for ' watering. ' This bank runs out 
to the weſtward; from the fort, abeut I mile; and deepens gradually from 
7 fathoms, near the ſhore, to go ori $5 fathoms, about 1 mile off ſhore; from 
whence. it deepens! ſuddenly to 60 fathoms ; and then no ſoundings. The 
bottom in the road is coarſe ſand and gravel; Vou have no foundings till 
you come a- breaſt Rupert's Valley, and then you have 18 or 20 fathoms. 
Notwithſtanding the barren appearance of this iſland from the ſea, there 
are many fruitful valleys in the inland parts, which produce fruits and vege= 
tables ſuitable to the climate, and afford. good paſture for a great number of 
the fineſt cattle in the world, with which they abound. The beef and 
mutton are excellent in their kind; and they have abundance of poultty; 
| alſo n of good potatoes, yams, and other vegetables. The air is always 
cool and pleaſant, and the iſland healthy, though it lies in ſo low a un. 
afreſh SE. trade- wind blowing continually over it. 

As ſhips meet with good refreſhments here, their fick ſpeedily beter . 
from the ſeurvy. Here is plenty of good water; but wood is rather a ſcarce 
article. One watering- place is juſt without James's Fort, where there is a 
erane to ſtrike the cafks into the boat; the other is at Lemon Valley, where 
is the beſt water; and you fill the Caſks 1 in "__ boat with an _ mn it is 
a little further to fetch it. ; 

J obſerved the latitade in the road, 15 598. and made „ gbende, em 
the Cape of Good Hope, 22 42 W. Which makes but ꝓ 12 W. from 
London: whereas Mr. Maſltelyne, by celeſtial obſervation, makes it 5 40 W. 
oy * or 5 4 W. from London : therefore muſt impute the 


difference 


ſſerence to our having partaken of part of the current, well known to ſet 
to the weſt ward, round the Cape of Good Hope; eſpecially as few ſhips 
are known to make more longitude between theſe two places. The vatia- 


tion, by ſeveral obſervations, WHOA Hing! in eee was 115 30 W. * 
tides here are little or nene. 


Between the Iſland St. Helena 3 I9and Aſcenſion. the SE. ae 


wind blows, all the year long, ſine, ſteady, pleaſant gales, and moſtly fair 
weather. The variation decreaſes very gradually between them. In the 
latitude of Aſcenſion, and 15 4 to the eaſtward thereof, we had 10˙ ZW. va- 
riation; and about 15 to the ae of it, had 9 15 N. and at Aſcenſion 
had 9? 433 

The Ifland of Aſcenſion is an kick * ns FRY abit 20 bk 


in circumference, and may be ſeen 19 leagues in clear weather. It is ſo en- 


tirely barren, that there is not the leaſt appearance of any kind of vegeta- 
tion; nor is there any freſh, water on it: theſe are ſufficient reaſons for its 
being uninhabited. There are many goats on this iſland, of which our 
people ſhot ſeveral; they were very meagre, as might reaſonably be ex- 
pected: and it abounds 3 in ſea-turtle, the eget and fineſt Den in the 
world. 
A ſhip CROP to this illand muſt Gail down ho the north ſide — it, 
and may keep it cloſe a-board, it being bold and ſteep to; and when you 
come to haul up for the road, you muſt ſtill keep the ſhore cloſe a- board: 
you may fail within two cables length, or leſs, of it (there being no dan- 
ger) till you bring Croſs Hill on the middle of the Sandy Bay. = 
This bay is about a large quarter of. a mile deep, and about 1 of a mile 
wide. The weſteramoſt point of this bay is dangerous, a reef of rocks 
running out from it about a mile from the ſhore, on which, in bad wea- 
ther, the ſea breaks; therefore care mult. be taken not to go too near it. 
The anchoring- place is on the NW. fide of the iſland, off the above- 
mentioned ſandy bay; oppoſite to which, in land, there is an high hill by 
itſelf, with a flag- ſtaff and croſs upon it, which gives it the name of Croſs 


Hill. A good hats for anchoring is, to bring Croſs Hill on the middle 
of che Sandy Bay: when it bears SSEZE. and the extremes of the iſland 
: Lzz from 
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from NEE. to SWI. then you will be m 10 fathoins water, and about 
Za mille off ſhore. The bottom is ſand and gravel; clear ground. This is 
a8 g60d a birth as ably ig die rod. The Lautude. obleryed in Albenſion 
Road, ig 7 578. aHd longitude, made from St. Helena, 5 47 8 
Sailed from Aſcenſion, allowing it to lie in latitude 7 558. and longitude 
14 54 W. from London; we croſſed the Line with 7 56 W. variation; and 
longitude” made 6 11 W. from Aſcenſeon; and had the SE. trade · wind, 
ſteſh and ſteady gales, to latitude 3 N. From latitude 3 N. to g N. had 
imöſtly light winds and variable, from SE. to NE. wich ſore few calms. 
In latitude 5 21 N. and longitude,” made from Aſcenſion, 9* 10 W. varia- 
tion 6 50 W. we met with the 1 be breche, which, ofen freſh = 
and ſteady pales to latitude 2839 N. Ng. eh 
Notwithſtanding the few calms. 60 met 3 and he ien pts of 
the trade-winds from SE. to NE. all this may have been merely accidental. 
| Several (Hips Have croſſed the Line with nearly the fame variation that we 
did, and Confequently as far to the eaſtward, and abont the fame time of the 
year,” and met wich the ſume kind- of: winds. that we did; yet this is not 
ſufficient to prove it a geheral rule, to croſs the Line fo far to the eaſtward, 
eſpecially if the ſan is on or near the Line; becauſe from 5? of either lati- 
tade, yon ate liable to meet wiel calms, more eaſtward toward the Coaſt 
of 'Gvinea, Experience ſuffeiently proves, that the farther to the taſtward | 
Sun the Line, and under 3 of either latirde, the more ſubject you are to 
ealms; therefore the ſame rule which holds good in crofling the Line out- 
ward bound to India, will alſo hold good homeward-boand, which is to 
eros it wich about: ee 30 W. variation, which is nearly about the me- 
Hidin of St.). Home ward - bound, not to croſe the Line with more 
Wen 8W! deb. where yen will be the leſß fübject to came. The 
ſent variation at the Equinoctial is nearly Ralf a degree more than either 


of the ehotive numbers, When this voyage was performed. 

I have paſſed te the weſtward of the Cape de Verde Iſlande; in FTIR 
1 N. Which is about the latitude of Bonaviſta, with 4 4 W. variation ; 

| longitude, made from Aſcenſien, 19 50 W. or about 12% to the weltwatd 
i f Bantis. T have alfo nn St. Antonio, the northern- 


moſt 
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nioft and weſternmoſt of the Caps de Vorde Iſlands; with 3? W. varia 
_ tion; longitude, made from Aſcenſion, 20 4 W. This was the loweſt 
variation I had in this paſſago'; reckaning we were then about 10% to the 
weſtward of 8t. p From n we ran to * ee. n 
it increaſe. 5 % bonfire ware 

n lttude 10 iN. Found the NE. ee FR to PRA why feſt 
A dnbad, then) turned to little winds and variable; and in latitude ag. N. 
to 30 N. the winds veered from the ENE. to SE. 8. and SW. in which 
quarter they moſtly continued: In latitude 29·N. longitude, made from 
Aſcenſion, 235 10 W. had 6 30 W. variation. In latitude 3840 N. which 
is pretty near the latitude of Fyal, one of the weſtera. iſlands; longitude 
made from Aſcenſion, 22% 8'W. had variation 12 44 W. ſuppoſing we 
were _ uy a a the . ene 'of 1 Poa! and 5 _ to the eee of 
Carvo.. ene 103-43 DST; Hart: e 192” .n& xy 92 
The Ades was obſerved, 1 by Th Majeſty" $ 3 dk * 
Panther; amongſt the weſtern iſlands, and in Fyal Road, 13 3 W. ſo that 
a ſhip, in the latitude of Fyal, oblerving the variation to be under 135 30 W. 
might haye been ſure ſhe was to the weſtward of the weſtern iſlands. About 
3 to the weſtward of Carvo (the northernmoſt and weſternmoſt of all the 
weſtern iſlands, in latitude 40 N. longitude 31 W. from London) the va- 
riation was 13 We and in latitude 4% 50 N. longitude, made from Aſcen- 
ſion, 19? * W. and about 3 to eee ese there was 155 37W. 


re, 5 5 © 
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variation. 
Though the cnibredti of the We near . im iſlands was & flow, 
or gradual, that you would run 35 of e rey to the increaſe of 35 or 1 ya- 
ciation ; when you were to the northward of the weſtern iſlands, and ſteering 
to the eaſtward, you would increaſe the variation very gradually : for example, 
from the laſt mentioned variation, latitude and longitude, you would 1 run 18? 
or 19 to the eaſtward, before you would increaſe the variation to 18% ZW, 
which you would have in-latitude '49* 10 N. to 49 30 N. and longitude in 
about 1 5 W. from London, or ge W. from Scilly; which ſhews that the 
variation inereafed m gradually, or at "OR rate See 0 F or lon gitude t to 12 


of variation, * Mig 823 4 1 
222 2 | But 


ſtones; 38 or 40 leagues to the weſtward of Scilly. In latitude 4 to 


But it has had a e inereaſe as you came nearer the Engliſh Channel; 


Sor in latitude 49% 20 N. to latitude 4930 N. (whichis the proper parallel 
to ſteer to the eaſtward in for the Engliſn Channeh), and longitude 10% XW. 


from London, you will have had variation 197 4 to rον W. and ſoundings 


hereabout in 95 or 100 fathoms, fine grey ſand; 46 or 50 leagues to the 


weſtward of Scilly. In latitude 492 25 N. and longitude 9 38 W. from 


London; variation 19 W. and ſou 


dings 82 fathoms, gravel and pebble 


49% N. and longitude. 8 + W. from London; variation 20 W. ſound- 


ings at '75 fathoms, coarſe white ſand, like oatmeal, with ſome. n of ö 


ſhells; 20 leagues to the weſtward of Seiny. r ag Ot. e | 
In latitude 40 10' to 4925 N. longitude in ee nn Seilly 
bearing NNE: diſtance 12 or 13 leagues, variation 20 go'W. and ſoundings 
68 fathoms, fine white ſand, with ſome ſmall pieces of ſhells. In latitude 
49*3N. ſoundin gs at 65 fathoms, white ſand, with broken ſhells, Scilly bearing 
north of you, diſtance about 9 leagues. In latitude 49 23'N. variation 
21*W. ſoundings 60 fathoms, coarſe brown fant, were WSWS. diſtance 34 
leagues from Start Point, the Lizard bearing N47 E. Annes 5 leagues, 
and were 8 leagues to the caſtward of Scilly. In latitude 49 3 N. va- 
riation, 21 2 W. ſoundings 52 fathoms, gravel ſtones, -and final ſhells; the 
Lizard bearing NWbN.: 8 or 9 leagues, and the Start E36*N.. diſtance 17 
leagues. In latitude 49 53/N; variation 20 W. ſoundings 45 fathoms, 
broken ſhells, with ſome ſtones ; the Start Point bearing ENEXN, diſtance 
9 or 10 leagues; the diſtance ſeen from the deck. The Start Point ENE. 
the entrance of Plymouth Sound NbE. the Eddyftone NbWZ W. diſtance | 


3 or 4 leagues; diſtance: off ſhore about-6 leagues ; ſoundiogs 44 fathoms, 


fine white ſand; the variation 20 W. The high land of St. Alban's 
NE E. diſtance 7 or 8 leagues, in 34 fathoms, Ms white ſand, with gra- 


vel ſtones: variation 195 20 W. 


Theſe obſervations were made in July, 1764. 5 | 15 


By the above obſervations of the variation, you ſee the WII increaſe of 
the variation, coming into the Engliſh channel. You may alſo abſerve, that 


* higheſt variation in the Engliſh channel was off the Lizard; and that it 


2 


decreaſed 
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decreaſed as you run farther up. In regard to the ſoundings, the variety is ſo 
great, that little can be depended thereon; for you ſeldom have two: caſts of 
the lead alike; the depth of water only, is to be depended on, with this 
general rule; that to the ſouthward of the parallel toward Uſhant, and on 
the Coaſt of France, the water is deeper and the ſoundings coarſe r, than on 
the Engliſh coaſt, being moſtly gravel, with pebble ſtones; if any ſand, it 
will be very coarſe: whereas on the Engliſh coaſt, toward Scilly, 20 leagues 
to the weſtward of it, 9 or 10 leagues to the ſouthward thereof, and 1 5 
leagues to the caſtward of it, the ſoundings are white, grey, or brown ſand, 
ſometimes mixed with broken ſhells and hakes teeth. In the parallel of 
latitude, from 49 20' to 49 30N. your OY" will, in e on figs 
WAGE or Srey ſand; eee brown ſand. 04 iel al 
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| The proper parallel of latitude to keep. in, to ſteer to the 3 oat the 
entrance of the channel, is from 49? 200 to 49? 30'N. and when you had en- 
5 creaſed the variation. in that parallel to 19% or 19*4W. you would have ſound- 
ings at 95 or 100 fathoms water, 46 or 5 leagues to the weſtward of Scilly. 
Steer to the eaſtward in the aforeſa id parallel of latitude, till you ſhoalen the 
water to 65 fathoms, when you may. be ſure Scilly bears. north of You, 
diſtance about g leagues. Still direct your courſe to the eaſtward, ſo as to 
a keep i in the ſame parallel latitude, or 49? zo N. till you ſhoalen the water to 5 


= fathoms ; you may then with great ſafety ſteer in NEbE. in order to make 


the Lizard, which you will get ſight of, by ſteering ſo. 3 or 4 leagues; you 
will then ſee the Lizard bearing: N NE. or | thereabout of eu nner N 
7 or 8 leagues. 77 | 
I would recommend it as a a general rule, for all E coming into the 
channel, to make the land about the Lizard, it being the propereſt place for 
a land- fall; and then, if thick, hazy, or bad weather come on, you know 
. where you are, and what courſe to ſteer. I have known ſhips negle& ma- 
king the Lizard, running up the channel a great way without ſeeing the 
2 ; they have then met with hazy and bad weather, which has expoſed 
: them 


— 8 Rr, 
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them to > much danger : : they then could not make the land, on account 
of the thick, hazy, weather, and have been much puzzled to know how 


far they had got up the channel; nor have they been certain Which 
ſide of the channel they were upon. In this ſtate of fear and confullon, 


I have known a ſhip ſteer a, courſe (to avoid the dangers on the Coaſt of 
England) which ran it aſhore on the Coaſt of France, where they were 


loſt ; whereas, if they had made the Lizard, they would have had a ſhort de- 
parture, and could have determined, with great certainty, where they were 


when fo taken in hazy or bad weather. 


In all the practice of navigation ſhort departures are Archäinty the beſt; 


but abſolutely neceſſary in narrow ſeas like the Engliſh Channel: and as 


lights are placed on the Lizard, a ſhip may with great ſafety make it in the 
night as well as the day : the light ſtanding ſo high, that it may be Et. at 
a great diſtance, the Lizard Point being a bold land, and ſteep to. 

The Lizard bearing from NbW. to NbE. diſtance 3 leagues, you will 


| have 45 fathoms water, coarſe gravel, ſtones, and ſhells, and pieces of 
late: the Lizard bearing north, diſtance 2 leagues, you will have 45 fa- 
thoms, pebble ſtones, and ſcollop ſhells; Fa ſhews there i: is no ar es in 
running for this land, night or day. 


I would recommend it to all thoſe who are deſirous of being well ac- 


quainted with the channel, to keep their lead conſtantly going, when the 


wind and weather will permit them ſo to do; and frequently to ſet the bear- 


ings of the lang, at leaſt every 2 hours : by this they will be better acquainted 
with the foundings off all the head-larids, and off the coaft between them at 


different diſtances from the land. This will give them a more perfect know- 
ledge of the channel : and they then will not be ſo at a loſs to know where ; 


they are in hazy weather, or the night-time; taking care to note them 


down in their log-book. By this they will not only gain experience them- 
ſelves, but will alſo be inſtructive to others. | 


I have been informed by perſons of undoubted veracity, that they have 


known thoſe (who having been entruſted with the command of ſhips of 


...great conſequence) have ſteered the courſe up channel by the draught of 


the . without allowing the variation ; 3 and that * have inſiſted 
: upon 
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upon it, the variation was allowed in the . by this wy have run bf 
into great danger, and narrrowly eſcaped being loſt, 
In reſpect to the allowances to be made for the variation, coming into the 
channel, and in the channel, pleaſe to obſerve what follows. From 20 
leagues to the weſtward of Scilly, at Scilly, and as far to the eaſtward of the 
Lizard, you cannot allow leſs than 2 points, W. variation ; and from the 
Lizard, all the way . channel, to the South Foreland, 1 of a 8 1 
variation. 

From the Lizard direct your courſe up the Sad, allowing the variation 
in the courſe. Between the Lizard and the Start you will have ſoundings, 
in the fair way, from 45 to 42 fathoms; keep without 40 fathoms, and you 
need fear no danger from the Eddyſtone. There are 39 fathoms water in 
paſſing by the Eddyſtone, within 3 miles of it; when it bears NW. N. and 
NbE. the ſame diſtance, and depth of water. From the Start to the Iſle of 
Wight, you will have ſoundings, in the fair way, from 35 fathoms, a little to 
the caſtward of the Start, to 32 fathoms ; Portland bearing N. 4 leagues. 
We From Portland to Peverel Point, and to the Needles, you will have from 28 

to zo fathoms in the fair way, or 4 or 5 leagues off ſhore. Keep without | 

28 fathoms, and you need not fear the in-draught of the chime of ag 
| Needles. 3 | 
© You may paſs . the Ille of Wight in from 2 5 to 30 + Miho; ; diſtance 

| off it from 3 to 5 leagues. Between the Ille of Wight and Beachy Head, 

vou will have foundings, in the fair way, from 39 to 22 fathoms. Keep 
without 20 fathoms, and you need fear no danger from the Owers ; but 
come no nearer than 18 fathoms, night or day. Off Beachy Head, and 
between that and F air Lee, you have 21 and 22 fathoms, between 3 and 4 

leagues off ſhore ;. and from 3a to 35 fathoms, 6 or leagues off ore. 

The channel is certainly a dan; gerous navigation in the winter-time : here 
you have hard ſtorms, ſhort days, and very long dark nights; the Weather 
frequently foggy, or very hazy, for ſeveral days together, fo that you cannot 
ſee the land. It is then the 1 ingenious navigator” s art, ſkill, and experience, 
are put to the trial; z it is then he wants to know, by his ſoundings, where 
about he is ; how. far he has 1594 up or down the channel ; which fide he is 


upon 
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upon; ire fir off he we he is by: the ſoundings,. how. the OP et; and 
the time of their flowing, that he may take all advantages of them, by 
dig on that tack whereby he can take the tide under the lee-bow, his 
only aſſiſtance to help him off the lee · ſnore. And when the weather clears. 
up, that he can ſee the land, with perhaps an harbour. juſt under his lee, 
and night coming on, it is then he ſtands in need of a particular Referiptign 
of that 2 8 with 25 3 * e into V 
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* the Harker alitions of this treatiſe, 4 of others of . kind, it hath 
ha cuſtomary to give an account of the variations of the compaſs, as they 
have been obſerved at ſea, in failing to and from the Eaſt Indies. As ſuch 
' are not here inſerted, it 18 hoped the DE are no inſufficient reaſons for 
e A N : B | 
-It is found by experience, that in 1 long voyages the ſhip! : reckoning the 
4 becomes erroneous ſeveral degrees in longitude ; 5 there have been 
inſtances where this hath amounted to 10 degrees of longitude, or more: 
but was it no more than half, or even a quarter of that quantity, it is ſuf- 
fioient to render ſuch tabulated obſervations of little uſe, in compariſon with 
the beſt variation charts; for, if the ſhip's longitude be not rightly aſſigned, 
the variation will be given for another longitude, and not that ſuppoſedl7 
anſwering to the obſervation. It may be alledged farther, that ſhips in fu- 
ture cannot keep either the ſuppoſed « or real 1 in Which the obſerva 
tions were made. | 
The preſent variations, as they | 3 been > Tately obſerved at places com, 
at in Eaſt-India voyages, are at the beginning 10 this treatiſe: : theſe N be 
err with r erte, 
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